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The editors of Modekn" Language Notes dedicate this volume 
to the memory of James Wilson Height, the late editor-in-chief. 
The retirement of Professor Bright marks the end of an ex'a. 
When he came to the Johns Hopkins University, in 1879, as a 
young graduate student, he found graduate study and research 
still in its beginnings in America. The university to which he 
came, the alma mater of American graduate schools, had been 
open for only three years, and more than a decade was destined 
still to elapse before the establishment of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School and the opening of the University of Chicago. Bright 
came, therefore, to the only institution as yet organized in this 
country for advanced instruction. He threw himself enthusiastic- 
ally into the new movement which President Gilman and his asso- 
ciates had inaugurated, and became one of the pioneers of the 
higher learning in America. Philology was his chosen field, and 
here indeed he found the workers few and the need great. Classical 
philology, it is true, had already begun to thrive, under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Gildersleeve. But modern philology was still in 
leading-strings, and was looked upon by the general public as a 
field meet for Continental refugees and broken-down clergymen 
rather than for men of science. Yet the greater the need the greater 
the opportunity, and men like Elliott, Cook, Wood and Bright were 
at hand to lay the foundations for that scientific activity to which 
this journal is devoted. After some hesitation, Bright chose English 
philology as his special field. He took his doctor^s degree at Johns 
Hopkins in 1882, and after some semesters of study in Germany 
returned to this country in 1884. He was made Instructor in 
English in the University in 1885, Associate in 1887, Associate 
Professor in 1891 and Professor in 1893. In 1905 he was appointed^ 
to the Caroline Donovan Professorship. He became Professor 
Emeritus in 1924. He died November 29, 1926. 

Apart from his distinguished contributions to learning in Ms 
chosen field, Brights greatest title to remembrance will lie in the 
fifty-five doctors of philosophy whom he trained in the ways of 
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science and sent forth to spread the gospel of learning pure and 
undefiled. But the part which he played in the history of this 
journal is of special interest to us and to our readers. This part 
was a notable one. He was one of the original board of editors 
that Elliott gathered round hini;, and from the beginning he helped 
to shape the ideals and the policy of the journal. In 1916 he 
became its editor-in-chief^ and only at the beginning of the present 
year did he retire from active participation and leave to younger 
hands the task of carrying on. The editors offer this^ the first 
volume published under their direction^ as a tribute to his memory. 

K. M. 
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A PAllODY OF EUPIIUES m ROMEO AND JULIET 
By Morris P. Tilley 

Siucloiits of John Lylj have accepted as correct Landmann^s 
statement ^ that Shakespeare purposely ridicules euphuism in only 
one passage. This passage is found in the First Part of Henry 
the Fourth r wh(‘re Falstaff and Hal ‘‘^practice an answer for 
HaFs meeting on the morrow with his father, the King. Land- 
mann, however, was wrong in asserting that the parody in Henry 
the Fourth \vas the only passage in which Shakespeare ridicules 
euphuism. There is another, earlier passage in Shakespeare of 
the same nature, which has escaped attention. This earlier parody 
is as definite in its ridicule of euphuism, though possibly not as 
skillftil. At the same time, it is more personal than the later 
parody. Shakespeare employs in the two allusions radically dif- 
ferent methods of ridiculing the outworn conventions of EuphuesJ 
The passage in question is found in Act I, Scene ii, lines 34-61, 
of Romeo and Juliet: 

(fapulct. Go, sirrah, trudge about 

Through fair Verona; find those persons out 


* Few Bhalcespeare Boaicly TramacHons, 1880-5, Shakespeare and 
Euphuism,” p. 250. Tn reviewing Eandmann^s article in Englische 
BtUfUen, vi, 188a, p. 102, Dr. Swan, was able to show that this parody is 
both more intensive and more extensive than Landmann had recognized. 
In connection with the declining influence of Lyly's style, it is noteworthy 
that Shakcfipearo ridicules the old play, King OcmhgBes, in the same scene 
in Henry the Fourth in which he ridicules Euphues. 

» IL iv, 43841. 

« In Henry the Fourth the mocking tone of Falstaff and Hal clearly 
indicates their ptirpose (and Shakespeare^s) to he a burlesque of Fuphuee; 
in the earlier allusion a misquotation by a clownish servant of a passage 
as is written” in Fuphms obscures the same, less obvious, though 
none the less certain, purpose of Shakespeare. 
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Whose names are written there, and to them say, 

My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

[Bmt Oapulef, 

Servant. Find them out whose names are written here! It is imttcn 
that the shoemaker should meddle nmth his yard^ and the tailor with hts 
last, the fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets; but I am 
sent to find those persons whose names are here writ, and can never find 
what names tlie writing person hath here writ. L must to the learned. 
In good time. 

[Enter Benvolio and Borneo. 


Servant. God gi’ good-den. I pray, sir, can you read? 

Romeo. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Servant, Perhaps you have learned it without book; but, I pray, can 
you read anything you see? 

Capnlet^s old Servant is here reflecting upon the embarrassment 
that has arisen for him from his inability to read the names of 
the guests to be invited to Capulet^s old accustomed feast.^^ He 
is bidden to “ find those persons out whose names are written here/^ 
a task, he frankly admits, above his wit. As the Servant explains, 
in words that are intended by their rude imitation of the euphu- 
istic style to express his admiration for that style, he has been 
^^sent to find those persons whose names are here writ, and can 
never find what names the writing person hath here writ.^^ In 
concluding that he should not have exchanged the humbler occupa- 
tion of servant for the higher duties of messenger, he reflects: 
^^It is written that the shoemaker should meddle with his yard, 
and the tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil and the 
painter with his nets.'^ In place of his It is written here, he 
might have said, It is written in Euphuesf' for in the confused 
words following he is not indulging in clownish nonsense of his 
own vintage, as has been assumed to be the case, but is unmis- 
takably misquoting ' old truths ' from the Epistle Dedicatory of 
the Anatomy of Wit. 

The passage in the Epistle Dedicatory of Euphues: The An- 
atomy of Wit/ from which the Servant borrows the old sayings, 
is as follows : 

Tbe shoemaker must not go above bis latcbet, nor ibe badger meddle 

* Euphues, Croll and Clemons’ edition, p. B. 
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with anything but his bill. It is unseemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft, or the fletcher to handle a pencil. 


The relation of the Seryant^s words to this passage in Euphues 
has been so effectively obscured by the speaker's inability to make 
his own thoughts clear^ that it will be necessary to take up the 
Servant's proverbs^ one by one^ to compare each with its original 
in Euphues, But, before doing this, I wish to point out two causes 
that have contributed to the obscuring of the allusion. 

The more important of the two causes is the fact that the ^ old 
truths,^ that are negatively stated in Euphues, appear in the Ser- 
vants words in affirmative form. To assist in removing the diffi- 
culty due to this fact, I shall restate Lyly^s proverbs in affirmative 
form and place them beside the original, negative forms : 


Euphues [original form]. (1) 
The shoemaker must not go above 
his latchet, w-or { 2 ) the hedger 
meddle with anything but his bill. 
It is unseemly for (3) the painter 
to feather a shaft, or (4) the fleteh- 
er to handle the pencil. 


Euphues [altered form]. (1) 
The shoemaker should stick to his 
last, and (2) the hedger should 
meddle with his bill. ( 3 ) The 
fletcher should feather his shaft, 
(4) and the painter should handle 
his pencil. 


The second cause for our failure to recognize Lyly^s proverbs 
in Romeo cmd Juliet is the Servants obvious practice of misplac- 
ing his words. His blunders of this kind, and their corrections, 
are shown in the original and altered versions of his words as 
follows : 


Borneo and Juliet [original form]. 
It is written that (1) the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his 
yar\d, and (2) the tailor with his 
last, (3) the fisher with his pen- 
cil, and (4) the painter with his 
nets. 


Borneo and Juliet [altered form]. 
It is written that (1) the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his last^ 
and (2) the tailor (should med- 
dle) with his yard, (3) the fisher 
(should meddle) with his nets, and 
(4) the painter (should meddle) 
with his pencil. 


■With this preparation for the understanding of the puzzle pre- 
sented, it will be helpful in our comparison to have the two original 
passages side by side : 

Euphues, (1) The shoemaker Borneo and Juliet, It is written 
must not go above his latchet, nor that (1) the shoemaker should 
(2) the hedger meddle with any- meddle with Ms yard, and (2) the 
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thing but Ms bill. It is unseemly tailor (should meddle) with his 
for (3) the painter to feather a last, (3) the fisher (should med- 
shaft, or (4) the fletcher to handle die) with his pencil, and (4) the 
a pencil. painter (should meddle) with his 

nets. 

We are now ready to take up the Servants proverbs in order to 
compare each with the corresponding proverb in Euphues, An 
important part of the comparison consists in the verbal-linking of 
each of the Servant's proverbs with two or more of the proverbs 
in Euphues. 

Eestating Lyly^s first negative injunction, ^‘^The shoemaker 
should not go above his latchet/^ in its affirmative form, we obtain 
a more common form of the proverb, The shoemaker should stick 
to his last.^^ If now in (1) m R. and J. the Servants blunder of 
^ yard ^ for ^ last ^ is corrected, we have, but for the word ^ meddle/ 
borrowed by the Servant from (2) in E., sl form identical with 
the affirmative form of (1) in E., The shoemaker should meddle 
with his last.^^ 

Proverb (2) in i?. and J., The tailor (should meddle) with his 
lasV^ upon second reading, is seen to share with (2) in E. the 
important verb ^meddle.’’ When (2) in R. and J, is freed of its 
confusion of thought by an exchange of the word ^last^ for the 
similarly misplaced word ^yard^ in (1) in R, and a proverb 
emerges, The tailor should meddle with his yard.^^ This prov- 
erb repeats the proverbial injunction to ^follow one^s vocation/ 
which is the text of Lyly^s proverb (2) in E,, "‘"The hedger should 
meddle with his bill.^^ In this connection it is to be noted that 
‘^follow one^s vocation^ is the text of the four corrected proverbs 
in R. and J,, as it is the text of the four proverbs in E. 

Continuing our examination of the Servant's proverbs, we have 
in (3) in -B. and The fisher (should meddle) with his pencil/^ 
a double verbal-linking of the -Servants words with Lylyts pro- 
verbs (2) and (4) : with (2) in E. through ^meddle/ and with 
(4) in E. through ^ pencil^ If now we correct the Servants 
blunder in (3) by restoring to the ^fisher' his ‘'nets^ in (4), we 
have the proverb, ‘^^The fisher should meddle with his nets/"' 
Turning now from (3) in i2. and J. to (3) in E., and restating 
the negative injunction, It is unseemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft,'^ in affirmative form, by borrowing from (4) in E* the 
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word ^ fletcher/ we have the proverb; The fletcher should feather 
his shaft/^ Proverb (3) iu J?. and J, and (3) in E., therefore, 
agree in expressing the same proverbial injunction to ^ follow one^s 
vocation/ In repeating the same proverbial truth in different 
form in S. and /. and in E,^ (3) and (2) in each are similar.® 

In proverb (4) in iS. and J,, The painter (should meddle) with 
his nets/’ there is a triple verbal-linking with the proverbs in 
Euphues: with (2) in E. through meddle ^ ; with (3) in through 
^ painter^; and with (4) in E, through ‘^pencil/ after the word 
^ pencil^ from (3) in and J. has been substituted for the word 
^ nets ^ in (4) in B, and J. The correction of the Servants blunder 
of ^ nets ^ for ^ pencil ^ gives us the proverb, The painter should 
meddle with his pencil/^ which agrees, but for the Servants sub- 
stitution of ^ meddle^ for ^ handle,^ with Lyly^s proverb (4), ^^The 
painter should handle his pencil/^ 

These changes accomplished, a comparison of the altered forms 
of the two passages makes clearer the source of the Servant’s pro- 
verbs : 


Euphues [altered form]. (1) 
Tlie shoemaker should stick to his 
last, and ( 2 ) the hedger should 
meddle with his bill, ( 3 ) The fietch- 
er should feather his shaft, and 
(4) the painter should handle his 
pencil. 


Romeo and Juliet [altered form]. 
It is written that (1) the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his last, 
(2) the tailor (should meddle) 
with his yard, (3) the fisher 
(should meddle) with his nets, (4) 
and the painter (should meddle) 
with his pencil. 


It will further assist our understanding of the Servant’s words, 
to inquire into what was Shakespeare’s probable purpose in having 
the Servant express his thoughts as he does. Obviously, he de- 
sired to reflect in the Servant’s words a characteristic confusion 
of thought on the part of Capulet’s messenger. To this end he 
has the Servant select from Lyly^s four verbs the verb ^meddle,’ 
to use it in place of Lyly’s three verbs, ^ go above,’ ^ feather,’ and 
^ handle/ The obtrusion of this word into the form of each of the 
four proverbs confuses the thought, mainly by reason of the ab- 
sence of an accompanying negative particle. An even more serious 


® Shakespeare’s substitution of the ‘ tailor ’ and the ^ fisher ’ proverbs 
for Lyly’s ‘hedger’ and ‘fletcher’ proverbs map be connected with quib- 
bles similar in character to other broad quibbles in Romeo and Juliet, 
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confusion of thought, due again to the omission of the necessary 
negative, is caused by the Servant’s misplacing oE words. The 
omitted negative key-word supplied, however, the Servant’s non- 
sense promptly converts to sense; and Shakespeare’s purpose is 
seen to have been to show that the Seiwant’s mind was incapable 
of supplying the negative, without which his words are unintelli- 
gible. When the negative particle is supplied, moreover, more is 
accomplished than merely redeeming the Servant’s words from 
nonsense. With the negative the allusion to EupJiues (which with- 
out it is obscured in the confusion of the Servant’s thought) be- 
comes clear. The Servant’s words would then read, “ It is written 
that the shoemaker should not meddle with the yard, nor the tailor 
with the last; the fisher should not meddle with the pencil, nor 
the painter with the nets.” 

This is related in form to that part of the Euphues passage in 
which Lyly enjoins that " it is wiiaeemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft, or for the fletcher to handle a pencil." The Servant, how- 
ever, missing the negative form of the injunctions, understood 
Lyly to enjoin that “the shoemaker should go above his latchet, 
and the hedger should meddle with anything but his bill; the 
painter should feather a shaft, and the fletcher should handle the 
pencil.” With this incorrect understanding of Lyly’s old sayings, 
the Servant sets out to repeat them to the best of his humble ability, 
with the result, as we have seen, of a complete confusion of the 
sense of the proverbs, together with an effective obscuring of their 
source. 

But the “prosperity” of Shakespeare’s Jest is not exhausted 
in tracing the Servant’s proverbs to their source. Certain impli- 
cations arising from the allusion deserve attention. 3?or one thing, 
the clown’s determination at the end of his soliloquy to seek the 
aid of the “ learned ” suggests an allusion to Lyly’s having sought 
the aid of certain learned and eloquent writers in his composition 
of Euphues. A similar charge, made against him by Nashe and 
Harvey among others, before Shakespeare glanced at this practice 
of his, had already been admitted by Lyly in his Epistle Dedi- 
catory to Euphues and His England, where he says that ‘ he will 
not deny but that he is one of those poets which the painters feign 
to come unto Homer’s basin, there to lap up that he doth cast up.’ 

The particular “prosperity of the Jest,” however, lies in the 
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suggested similarity between the Servant, confessing his lack of 
wit, and Lyly^s acknowiedging his unfitness to discourse of wit/^ 
To appreciate this it is necessary to know the context of the old 
truths in Euphues: 

Which discourse, Right Honourable, I hope you will the rather pardon 
for the rudeness in that it is the first, and protect it the more willingly 
if it offend in that it shall be the last. It may he that fine lovts will des- 
cant upon him that, having no wit, goetk about Lo make the Anatomy 
of Witj and certainly their jesting m my mind is tolerable. For if the 
butcher should take upon him to cut the anatomy of a man because he 
hath skill in opening an ox, he would prove himself a calf; or if the 
horse-leech would adventure to minister a potion to a sick patient he 
would make himself an ass. The shoemaker must not go above his latch- 
et, nor the hedger meddle with anything but his bill. It is unseemly 
for the painter to feather a shaft, or the fletcher to handle the pencil. 
All which things make most against me in that a fool hath intruded him- 
self to discourse of wit. 

This passage is remarkable for its frankness. In it Lyly, in pro- 
phetic words, anticipates that fine wits may descant upon him 
that, having no wit, goeth about to make the Anatomy of Wit.’^ 
^^And certainly, he adds here, their jesting in my mind is 
tolerable.^^ Following this remark is a string of observations in 
euphuistic fashion illustrating the truth that one should follow 
his vocation. After the illustrations of the unwise butcher and 
horse-leech,^^ who did not stick to their lasts,^^ come the other 
truths to the same effect, which had lingered confusedly in the 
memory of Capulet^s servant. From them Lyly draws the con- 
clusion, gleefully applauded by Shakespeare, that "all which 
things make most against me in that a fool hath intruded himself 
to discourse of wit.^^ 

These w^ords of Lyl/s, virtually inviting the fine wits of the 
time to descant upon their author, did not escape Shakespeare. He 
saw in them an excellent opportunity to gird at the " witty and 
eloquent^’ author of Euphues; and when a favorable opportunity 
presented itself, he proceeded to " descant upon him that, having 
no wit, goeth about to make the Anatomy of Wit." 

In all probability Shakespeare^s auditors, recovered from the 
general epidemic of euphuism, laughed merrily over Shakespeare^s 
allusion to Lyly^s inadequacy to write the Anatomy of Wit. How- 
ever, whether or no Shakespeare^s audience caught and enjoyed 
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to the full the allusion, certainly, in our minds, his jesting at 
Lyly^s expense is delightfully tolerable/^ And it is the more 
tolerable because of the fact that Shakespeare chose the dull 
mind of a humble admirer of Euphues as the appropriate instru- 
ment through which to glance at the glare and glitter of Lyly’s 
style, as well as at Lyly himself. 

University of Michigan. 


NATUEE IN THE TALES OF OTTO LUDWIG 
Bx Waitee Silz 

Otto Ludwig, who has been called "der bodenstandigste aller 
deutschen grossen Dichter,”^ had not only a passionate attach- 
ment to his native soil, but, intimately connected therewith, a love 
of nature sufficiently extraordinary to have attracted the attention 
of the pathologist.*' This unusual sensitivity to nature is reflected 
in many of Ludwig’s works, but most directly and characteristi- 
cally in those tales which he wrote, as he said, behind his own back, 
as a subvention to his, more important dramatic projects.® The 
treatment of nature in these tales, which range in date from 1S38 
to 1856, may in fact be regarded as symptomatic of Ludwig’s grad- 
ual, and by no means undeviating development from the Eomanti- 
ciam of his youth to the " poetic realism ” of his later years. 

The earliest of these stories, the fragment Campma, witten 
whEe Ludwig was still a student at Hildburghausen, is typically 
Eomantic in its conception of nature, being at times reminiscent of 
Eichendorff.* Bach of its two chapters opens with a description 
of nature, in which aE things are alive: the sun retires, pale with 

^Wilhetm Greiner, Otto Ludwig als Thuringer m semem Leben und 
semen Werken, Halle a. S. (Moritz), 1913, p. 2. 

’■Ernst Jentsch, Das PatJiologisohe hei Otto Ludwig, 'Wiesbaden (Bere- 
mann), 1913, p. 13. * 

’‘Qesammelte Sehrifteii, ed. Brieh 'Schmidt and Adolf Stern Leioziff 
(Grunow), 1891, vi, 375-376. ^ > ■ I S 

* Sdmtlione Werhe, ed. Paul Merker and others, MUnchen (Mttller), 
191217., HI, 21117. (cf. the harangue in Eiohendorff’s Taugenichts, chapter 
9), 219 f. The following references are to volume and page of Merker’s 
edition. 
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jealousy, before her rival, the moon; trees, flowers and waves go 
to sleep and dream of stars and eternal spring (iii^ 209). The 
sun descends into the shaft of night to mine new brilliance for 
the morrow (iii, 214), while its gentle echo, the moon, lets its 
light resound over the landscape, and plays like a laughing child 
about the old church (iix, 216). The distant hills, ^^blue pillars 
of heaven, have an exalting and soothing influence on the human 
soul (ill, 221), and, as in Bichendorff, love of nature passes into 
love of God (ni, 220), 

The next tale of Ludwig’s that has been preserved, Das Hausge- 
svnde (1840), though still predominantly Eomantic, interming- 
ling readily the natural and the supernatural, is in part, never- 
theless, a parodical Intriguenstiick ” in the style of Zsehokke, 
that thoroughly un-Eomantic nature,” ^ and it is significant that 
nature plays very little part in it. In Die Emamipation der 
Domesiihen (1841), likewise, the background of nature is used 
sparingly, merely corroborating here and there human states of 
mind (i, 40 ff.); and the hyper-Eomantic ” is spoken of dis- 
paragingly (i, 38). 

Die wahrhaftige Oeschichte von den drei Wunschen (1842-43), 
however, returns to the fantastic manner of E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
and the conception of nature is correspondingly Eomantic : the air 
trembles and sighs at every movement of the beautiful Urvasi (i, 
116 f.), and the fairy-tale is set in a vividly colored, luxuriant 
Oriental landscape (i, 135 f.). 

In Maria (1843), nature is seen pictoriaUy, with the eye of the 
landscape painter; for Ludwig, like Edeist, discovered in Dresden 
the beauties of painting. Throughout the story, the actions and 
states of the persons are correlated with the changing aspect of 
nature. From the very outset (i, 180 f.), nature is employed as a 
delicately attuned background against which the characters are 
seen. A sudden thunderstorm, which is described at length, paral- 
lels the confusion and sadness in the hero’s soul (i, 210 f.) ; but 
his happy mood is reinforced by a sunny summer morning (i, 
192 f.). The heroine, Marie, who, like her namesake in Der 

®0. F. Walzel, Deutsche Eomantik, Leipzig (Teubner), 1012, p. 121. 
Das Emsgesinde shows, in general and in particular, similarities to 
Zschokke’s Das Aheuteuer der Eeujahrmacht. Borcberdt reports (ixi, 
p. xxvi) that Ludwig read Zscholdce with pleasure in the late thirties. 
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lErlforster, is believed to have a mysterious connection with nature 
(i, 207), is driven from her father’s house on a melancholy 
autumn evening (i, 230 f.). A verdant spring landscape sur- 
rounds her in her renewed hopefulness (i, 240), whereas a wild 
night of storm and rain accompanies her restless apprehension 
and introduces a scene of death (i, 246). Natural objects are 
endowed with human feelings in true Eomantic fashion (i, 207, 
216, 230, 231, 240). The moon, that most Eomantic of lumi- 
naries, looms large in Maria. The heroine has a sympathetic rela- 
tionship to it (i, 207 f.) ; its vague light contributes to the uncer- 
tainty and mysteriousness of events, and adds beauty or sadness 
to the scene (i, 189, 262, 188, 231). 

This affinity between nature and mankind is thus described by 
Ludwig’s hero: “ Jedem andem ist die Natur ein Ding, eine Sache 
fur den Nutzen oder fiir das Vergniigen; dem Germancn ist sie 
eine Person, die mit ihm empfindet wie er mit ihr. Von semcm 
innern Eeichtum leiht er ihr die 'Seele, deren Sympathie ihn 
trbstet, erheitert, erhebt; sie ist sein Echo, sein Spiegelbild, das 
ihm als ein Selbstandiges entgegentritt, und so ist sein Zusammen- 
hang mit der Natur nur seine eigene innere Harmonie. Wer diese 
Harmonie aus sieh herausgetrieben, der findet sie aueh ausser sich 
nicht mehr; wer sich der Natur nicht verschliesst, dem verschliesst 
sich auch die Natur nicht” (i, 212). 

Die Buschnovelle (1844) ® is surrounded with the atmosphere of 
a fairy-tale chiefly because of Ludwig’s Eomantic use of nature. 
It abounds in soft-toned descriptions of the country-side, in which 
moonlight, picturesque mills and blue flowers are characteristic 
features (i, 276 f.). There are quiet evening scenes, when the 
day steals away like a nun, and only the distant fall of waters and 
the songs of birds are heard (i, 271, 286). The moon is a 
constant factor, lighting the principal scenes of the story and 
enhancing irts weird unreality (i, 281, 282, 287, 296). Nature is 
frequently animated: the valley plays hide-and-seek with the 
wanderer; the rocks bend their gray heads curiously to hear the 
secrets whispered by bushes and flowers (i, 267-268) ; oaks em- 
brace, a cleft hiE strives to re-unite; a path stops to rest for a 

® Rudolf RaudiibacVs Sahichtsfraulein (1S76) shows a number of 
correspondences with this story of his greater compatriot 
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moment before climbing a steep hill (r^ 268) ; dew sparkles like 
tears of joy in the blue eyes of the flowers (i^, 297). 

Das Marchen vom toten Kinde (oa. 1845); a queer combination 
of a fairy-tale with sharp and satirical realism, indicates, more 
clearly than any preceding story, a departure from the Eomantic. 
There is still description and animation of nature (i, 307), and 
the moon is not forgotten (i, 330, 333); but Ludwig^s realistic 
interests appear decidedly in the ascendency. In the fragment 
Aus einem alien Schulmeisterlelen (1845-46), written in the 
humorous-idyllic style of Jean Paul, a further stage of this tran- 
sition may be seen : depicition and animation of nature have yielded 
completely to kulturgesehiehtliche Detailmalerei."^^ 

After a lapse of years. Die Heiteretei (1854), though marked 
by a realism of characterization which at times approaches carica- 
ture, nevertheless represents in its treatment of nature a return 
to Ludwig’s earlier manner. Hot only is the natural background 
carefully indicated at the important turns in the action, not only 
are persons frequently likened to things in nature (ii, 27, 29, 147, 
167, 172), but especially in this story Ludwig’s animation of the 
inanimate runs riot. The moon rises on tiptoe to see its image 
in the wet street (ii, 9) ; the path lingers fondly about the bushes 
and the cottage; willows go to meet the brook and escort it down 
the valley (ii, 26). Houses are individualized (ii, 29). Tables 
strive to approach the panelled walls, and the foot-rails below are 
engaged in running tirelessly from one table-leg to another (ii, 
30). The nodding lamp can scarcely keep its eyes open for sleepi- 
ness (ii, 2-8). The sparks of an extinguished fire are personified 
as man, woman and child (ii, 143). Uature lies in convulsions, 
and the funereal clouds, in the role of undertakers, are about to 
bury her alive (ii, 81) . The moon comes out to see the hero, and 
hides its face in fear ; again, clad in a shirt, it rises from its bed, 
stops for a drink, and lies down to sleep (ii, 110, 151, 181). The 
rain grows angiy; it is welcomed as an ally by the traitorous rocks 
and holes in the wall (ii, 164-165). The blue eye of heaven looks 
through the gray lashes of the rain (ii, 170), while the morning 
wind, aided by the sun, labors to sweep the clouds from the sky 
(ii, 171). Under the velvet mantle of the night, all nature is 
alive (ii, 239). 

But the most remarkable example of animation of nature is 
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ttiat of the elder-bnsh which grows beside the cottage of the hero- 
ine. Ludwig has made of it a fully individualized persona narra- 
tionis; endowed with human feelings and powers, it is prest‘nt at 
every important event in the story. It tucks the cottage benevo- 
lently under its arm (ii^ 26, 28) ; it shakes with laughter or 
contentment (ii, 51, 115) ; it actively takes the part of the heroine 
against her enemies (ii^ 146) ; it reserves a window for its own 
use (ii, 15S’). Both the hero and the heroine ascribe to it human 
emotions (in 174, 213, 240), and in fact it expresses grief, 
compassion, active though powerless distress, exultaiion, joy and 
sorrow (in 164, 165, 214, 240). It advises the heroine, and di- 
vines human thoughts (in ^17, 244). Clad in holiday dress at 
the end, it rejoices audibly with the rocks and the flowers (il, 
246-248). 

It would seem as though Ludwig’s delight in animate nature 
had spent itself in this fi.nal exuberance of Die HeitereteL In the 
fragment Damon Geld, which must have follow^ed it closely, there 
is very little of nature, and that little has no longer a sovereign 
individuality of its own, nor a merely pictorial or emotional value, 
but is seen under a new guise. Ludwig still may compare the 
flesh under a woman’s chin, swelling up on either side of a tight 
hat-ribbon, to the high banks of a brook; bub the significance of 
such a comparison lies no longer on the side of nature, but in the 
acute observation of realistic detail. 

A-iis dem Regen in die Traufe (1855-56), being a by-product 
of Die Heiteretei, might be expected to show a retrogression into 
the style of that novel ; yet there are in it barely a half-dozen cases 
of personification of natural objects (n, 280, 293, 3201), and its 
tone is more critical and realistic than that of its predecessor. 

Zwischen Himmel und Erde, which, as Ludwig’s letters show, 
was written shortly after Aus dem Regen in die Traufe, shows a 
further, and, as it happened, the last stage in the development of 
Ludwig’s technique as a novelist. Zwischen Himmel und Erie 
is much more dramatic than Ludwig’s previous epic works. In 
its concentrated and intense -action there is no room for broad, 
picturesque Eomanltic landscapes. Descriptions of natural scenery 
stiU. occur, but they have neither the prominence nor the inde- 
pendent life of those of former days; rather they serve the purpose 
of occasional stage scenery, in front of which the physical or 
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psychical action thus its course. Pritz NettenmaiPs swirling evE 
thoughts are merely illustrated by the eddying mist around him : 

Es war ein Bild dessen, was in [seiner] Beele verging (iii^ 
101). Similarly^ a cloudy^ sultry night witnesses his dastardly 
deed (iir^ 117) ; and a grandiose description of a gathering and 
breaking storm forms the setting for the final act of this dramatic 
story (ill, 182-185), Sometimes the contrast of nature empha- 
sizes the meaning of the action: thus the dreadful colloquy of 
Pritz 'and his father is set against a peaceful evening landscape 
(in, 137-138). 

But these elements of nature are unimportant in comparison 
with those in Hie HeitereteL In Zwisclien Himmel und Erde 
Ludwig has fully attained his new style, which he called poetic 
realism and which most nearly approaches the prose style of 
Heinrich von Eleist. In Ludwig^s last story, psychological analy- 
sis and realistic detail have supplanted the luxuriant nature-life 
of his earlier works; and this new estimation of nature shows, 
more significantly than any other factor, his final emancipation 
from the traditions of the Eomanticists. 

Harvard University. 


EOBEET OP GLOTTCESTEE^S CHRONICLE AND THE 
LIFE OF ST. KENELM 

By Beateice Daw Beowet 

The geographical introduction to the metrical chronicle attri- 
buted to Eobert of Gloucester includes, as is generally known, a 
passage of considerable length which is similar to, indeed in great 
part verbally identical with, lines in the Life of St Kenelm in 
the South English Legendary. Dependence on the part of one or 
the other author is, of course, to be inferred; but there has not 
been general agreement as to which was the borrower, — a matter 
of some interest in that it carries with it the determination of the 
relative chronology of the two works. The purpose of the present 
paper is to contribute toward the settlement of this question some 
hitherto disregarded evidence. 

The passage exhibiting similarities occurs as w. 11-74 of 
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Kenelm^ and vv. 6-136 of the Chronicle;^ the verbal parallels 
occur (with variants to be noted later) as KeneJm vv. 21-39^ 47- 
66, 69-74, and Chronicle 91-110, 115-136. The subject matter is 
the ph37-sical and political geography of England: the length and 
breadth of the island (Kenelm 11-12, Chronicle 6-7) ; the three 
chief rivers {Kenelm 14-18, Chronicle 19-26) and the shires and 
bishoprics assigned to the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms {Kenelm 
21-74, Chronicle 91-136). This matter is introduced appropri- 
ately enough by Eobert ^ in the course of his preliminary descrip- 
tion of England, which is based in the main on Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon's Ilistona Anglorum; ^ it is brought into connection with 
the narrative of Kenelm by the circumstance — repeatedly stressed 
by the author — ^that Kenelm was, after his father Kenulf, King of 
the March.® 

The first published opinion in regard to the dependence implied 
by the passage was expressed in 1881 by Horstmann, whose wide 
researches in the field of legend-collections entitle his pronounce- 
ments to respect. He says : 

Biese Sammlxing {Bg. the South English Legendarg'} ist im letzten Viertel 
des 13. Jhdts. in Gloucestershire gedichtet, wahrscheinlich das gemeinsame 
Werk der Monche der Abtei von Gloucester .... Wahrscheinlich .... 
war Robert einer der Bichter; seine Chronik zeigt manehe Ahnlichkeiien 
mit der Legendensammlung, aus denen bervorgeht, dass theils er selbst 
die Legendensammlung fur seine Chronik benutzt hat (wie z. B. das Leben 
Thomas Bekets), theils seine Chronik fur die Legendensammlung ver- 
werthet ist (so ist die geographische Einleitung im Kenelm ein Auszug 
aus der Chronik).® 


^ Vita sancti Kenelmi Regis, printed from ms. Laud 108 by Horstmann, 
B. E. T. S. 87, pp 345-355, and from ms. Hark 2277 by Eurnivall, Trans- 
aotions of the Philological Society for 1858, pp. 47-57. Citations in the 
present paper are from the Laud text; the Harleian ms. oifers no material 
variants in the portion under consideration, and line numbers for this 
portion are the same in both. 

“Edited first by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1724, and in 1888 by William 
Aldis Wright in the Rolls Series. References in the present paper are to 
Wiright’s edition. 

® It will be understood that the author of the original Chronicle is re- 
ferred to as ‘'Robert’^ as a matter of convenience. 

^ Cf. Wright, ed, cit, Introd., p. xvi. 

® Cf. especially yv, 2-3, 39-40, 75-76. 

^Altenglische Legenden, Keue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881), Introd., p» xliv. 
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A few years later the relation between the Chronicle and the 
South English Legendary was investigated by W. Ellmer, in a 
study of the sources of the Chronicle published in 1888/ His con- 
clusions; based on instances of similarity and verbal parallels offered 
by several of the legends^ are as follows : the Chronicle is the bor- 
rower in the case of every related legend except Kenelm^ which 
contains material drawn from the Chronicle; and Eobert^ although 
not the author of the other legends^ tried his hand at legend-writing 
in Kenelm.^ 

In the same year in which Ellmer^s results were published^ Wil- 
liam Aldis Wright^s edition of the Chronicle appeared. The 
exhaustive catalogue of sources given in the preface to this edition 
includes several items from the Legendary, and notably from 
Kenelm: 

In the geographical description with which the Chronicle (1-28) opens, he 
[Sc. Eobert] follows Geoiffrey; the account of the division of England into 
shires and bishoprics is substantially taken from Henry of Huntingdon, 
and here (91-110) occurs a quotation almost word for word from the 
Life of St. Kenelm as given in the metrical Lives of the Saints.^ 

Apart from the discussion of Ellmer, for which Horstmann^s 
expressed opinion would seem to have set the key^ we have then 
the unsupported statements of two eminent authorities in head- 
on collision. In such a ease it is of special interest to inquire 
which had the right of way. 

Although antecedent probability may be said to favor the point 
of view of Wright;, rather than a hypothesis which makes Kenelm 

^ 'uber die Quellen dcr Clironik Eoberts von Gloucester/^ Anglia, x, 
1-37 and 291-322. (Tbe first part was also printed independently as an 
inaugural dissertation, Halle, 1886.) Ellmer made use of Hearne’s edition 
of the Chronicle (the Kolls Series edition not having yet appeared), of the 
texts of Thomas a BeJ:et printed by Black (Percy Soc., 1845), and of 
individual legends printed by Eurnivall, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1858. 

^Anglia, X, 323. 

^ Bd. cii., Introd., p. xvi. The full extent of the parallel, which covers 
V. 13'6 of the Chronicle, was not observed by Wright. 

Professor G. H. Gerould is in agreement with Horstmann and Ellmer 
in assuming a relationship of mutual dependence between the Legendary 
and the Chronicle, but believes that in addition to the geographical matter 
in Kenelm, brief passages in three other Lvves were taken over from the 
earlier version of the Chronicle [Saints* Legends, pp, 160-161). 
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the exception to an otherwise consistent rule, this somewhat elusive 
factor shonld perhaps be excluded from the discussion. Nor can 
we rely wholly upon internal indications of date in the Chronicle 
and in the Legendary, since we have to deal with two works in 
which several strata of composition are recorded. It is rather the 
comparison of the metrical passage as it appears in both works 
with its source which should yield trustworthy evidence^ or at least 
evidence carrying major probability. A brief comparison of the 
pieces involved is accordingly undertaken herewith. 

Let us consider first the lines exhibiting verbal parallel. Ell- 
mer was the first to point out that the source of the inventory oC 
shires and bishoprics in the kingdoms was a passage in William 
of Malmesbury^s Gesta Begum Anglorum}^ For the sake of facili- 
tating reference, the passage is reproduced. 

De partiUone regno'iumy et pagis et episcopatihus Angliae. 

§ 99. Dominabantiu’ ergo reges Cantuaritarum propne ni Cantia; in 
qua sunt hi episcopatus: arehiepiscopatus Cantuariie, episcopatus Ro- 
fensis. 

§ 100. Reges Wiest-Saxanum dominabantur in Wiltescire et Berkensi 
et Dorsetensi pagis; quibus est episcopus unus, cujus est mode gedes 
Saiesbirise, quondam erat vel Ramesbirise vel Scircbuniao. 

Et in Suthsexa, quae aliquanto tempore habuit proprium regem, Erat- 
que sedes episcopalis ejus pagi antiquitns in Selesoo, quae eat insula 
circumflua ponto, ut Beda narrat, ubi etiam bcatus Wilfridus monaatcrium 
construxit. nunc habitat epxscopus apud Cicestram. 

Et in pagis Suthamtunensi et Sudreiensi, quibus est episcopua qui habet 
sedem Wintonise. 

Et in pago Sumersetensi, qui habebat olim apud Welles episcopum, qui 
nunc est Bathoniae. 

Et in Eomnonia quae Eevenescire dicitur, et in Cornubia quae nunc 
Cornu-gualliae dicitur. Erantque tunc duo episcopatus, unus in Criden- 
tuna, alter apud Sanctum Germanum: nunc est unus, ot est sedes ejus 
Exoniae. 

§ 101. Porro reges Merciorum dominabantur in pagis his, Gloeeestrensi, 
Wiigornensi, Warwicensi : in his est episcopus unus, cujus sedes est 
Wigornise. 

Et in Cestrensi, et in Derbensi, Stadf ordensi : in Ms est episcopus imus, 


Anglia, x, 5. The relation with William of Malmesbury was like- 
wise noted by Karl Brossmann, in a paper presented as an inaugural 
dissertation (a year later than Ellmer’s) under the title *"tber die 
QueUen der mittelenglischen Chronik Roberts von Gloucester,” Striegau, 
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et liJ^bet partem Warwicensis et Scrobbeberiensis pagi, et est sedes apud 
civitatem Legionum vel Coventreiam; quondam erat Licliefeldge. 

Et in Herefordensi, habeturque ibi episcopus babens dimidium pagum 
Scrobesbinae, et partem Wiarwicensis et Glocestrensis, possidens sedem in 
Herefordo. 

Et in Oxenefordensij Bucbingensi, Hurfordensi, Huntendunensi, dimidia 
Bedefordensi, (Js'orthbamtunensi, Legacestrensi, Lincoliensi; quas regit epis- 
oopus qui modo habet sedem Lincoliae, quondam habebat apud Dorkecestre. 

Et in Legacestrensi, <Snotingensi, quorum Christianitas ad arcMepisco- 
pum Eboracensem spectat; babebaturque ibi olim proprius episcopus, 
cujus sedes erat apud OLegacestram. 

§ 102. Beges Orientalium Anglorum dominabantur in pago Grante- 
brigensi; et est ibi episcopus, cujus sedes est apud Heli. 

Et in iSTorthfolke et Sudfolke; et est ibi episcopus cujus sedes est apud 
Norwic, quondam erat apud Elman vel Tetford. 

§ 103. Beges Orientalium Saxonum dominabantur in Estsexa, et dimi- 
dia Hurtbf ordensi ; babebaturque ibi, et habetur, episcopus Londoniensis. 

§ 104. Beges Northanbimbrorum dominabantur in omni regione quae 
est ultra Humbram fluvium usque ad Seottiam; erantque ibi arcbiepisco- 
pus Eboracensis, episcopus Haugustaldensis et Bipensis Lindisfarnensis, 
de Candida Casa: Haugustaldensis et Bipensis defecerunt, Lindisfarnensis 
translatus est in Dunelmum.^® 

The above material obviously underlies the metrical passage 
with one change of arrangement; to wit, the possessions of the 
King of the March (§ 101) are recorded first in the English texts, 
which give in second place the counties belonging to the West- 
Saxons (§ 100), and in third those of Kent (§ 99). 

Let us now analyse the parallel between the metrical passages 
which have been regarded as verbally identical. Certain slight 
differences between Eenelm and the Chronicle Appear when the 
corresponding lines are arranged in parallel columns. 

Kenelm Chronicle 


21-38 

91-108 


109 

39 

110 

40 

. . • « 

41-46 

. . . • 

» . . • 

111-114 

47-49* 

115-117^ 

49'>-51* 

• • • * 


Cestis Megum Anglorum, ed. William Stubbs, (Bolls Series)^ 
Vol. I, pp. 100-101. 

2 
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Kenelnu 

Chronicle 

5P-66 

117M32 

67-68 

. . . • 

69-70 

133-134 

71-72 

. . . . 

73^74 

135-136 


(general similarity) 

Of the discrepancies in the above table^ we need not be con- 
cerned with Chronicle 109, Kenelm 40, 67-68, or 72, as these lines 
have nothing in common with the source. Notably diilerent, how- 
ever, is the case with Kenelm 49^-51’' and 71, as these lines in both 
instances render material in the Gesta which is omitted in the 
Chronicle, Kenelm 47-51 runs as follows: 

>6 King of westsex hadde po* al wilte-scMre i-wis 

And Deorkecestre, and barroke-schire : >at al o bisiiopriche is, 

he bisbopriche of salesburi: ake >o nas it so nou 3 t, 

For pe chief stude of the bishopriche : at schirboiirne was i-wroujt. 
iSeth)?e hadde he kyng of west-sex: south-sex al-so. 

This is a fairly complete rendering of the first two sentences of 
§ 100 in the material given above from the Gesta, whereas ^ quon- 
dam .... Scireburnae ^ is omitted in Chronicle 117. — 

he bissopriche of salesburi al souh sex h^^rto, — 

a line which is obviously a combination of Kenelm 49* and 

The second instance of source material retained in Kenelm and 
omitted in the Chronicle concerns § 104. Although the first item, 
the domain of the king of Northumbria, is reproduced in both 
metrical pasages, the second, its relation to the bishoprics, appears 
only in Kenelm 71 : 

he bishopriche of Eouerwik; and of Buyrhatn iwis. 

Ve may -turn now to the four lines occurring in the Chronicle 
(w. 111-114) for which Kenelm offers no equivalent : 

Vor he loud bitwene homber 1 pe water of temcse iwis, 

Ich wene in he bissopriche of lincolne hit is; 

And he bissopriche of lincolne I bi weste al pat loud 
he King wule of he march adde al in his bond. 

The material rendered in vv. 111-112 is not found in William 
of Malmesbury^s Gesta, but in Henry of Huntington^ s Historia 
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Anglomm, in the course of the list of counties and bishoprics 
which Eobert transferred to the Chronicle before introducing the 
partition of the kingdoms : 

extenditur enim episcopatus Lincolniae a magno flumine Humbrae usque 
ad flumen Tamesis.^® 

Vv. 113-114 serve merely to link this information with the context. 

A comparison of the verbally similar passages with the source;, 
then, establishes the facts that the author of Kenelm derived mate- 
rial directly from the Oesta Regum Anglorum of William of 
Malmesbury, and that Eobert made use of the lines in Kenelm, in 
combination with material from Henry of Huntingdon. 

It remains to consider the similarities in content, not referable 
to William of Malmesbury, which occur in the earlier lines of the 
two poems. These are reducible to two, — a statement of the 
length and breadth of England (eight hundred by two hundred 
miles), and the names of the three chief rivers. Before drawing 
inferences from these resemblances, we may profitably examine the 
opening lines of the Chronicle in conjunction with the Latin mate- 
rials which underlie them. The statement of Wright, in his in- 
troduction is, ^^In the geographical description with which the 
Chronicle opens, he [sc. Eobert] follows Geoffrey.^^ In this opin- 
ion, however, Wright appears to have been mistaken. It is true 
that the two details common to the Chronicle and Kenelm appear 
also in Geoffrey^s Historia Regum Briianniae but in all other de- 
tails of content the Chronicle is much closer to Henry of Hunting- 
don's Historia, — ^the work which was Eobert^s main dependence 
for the remainder of the geographical introduction. This is clear 
from a brief survey of relevant passages in the two works, in con- 
junction with the Chronicle, 

Plente me may in engelond of alle gode ise, 

Bote vole Mt vorgulte, oj^er 3 er 6 s )?e worse be; 

Vor engelonde is vol inoj of fruf^ ek of tren, 

Of wodes 3 of parkes J?at ioye Mt is to sen; 

Of foweles *3 of bestes, of wilde 3 tame also 


Thomas Arnold (Rolls Series), pp, 9-10 (Lib. I, § 5). 
Md. Git., Introd., p. xvi. 

« Ed. San Marte, Halle, 1854. 
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Of salt ficjb.3 3 eke verss, of vaire rivers ]?erto, 

Of weilen swete 3 colde inona, of lesen ^ of mede (w. 0-15). 

foecunda frugibus et arboribus, copiosa rivis et nemoribiis, jucimda volii- 
crmn et ferarimi venatibus, ferax aviiim multi et diversi generis terra 
et mari, et fluviis; . . . alendis autem mira pccoribns et jumentis. . . . 
Fluviis vero abundat valde piscosis, fontibus praeelara copiosis; . . . 
abundat et vitulis marinis (Henry of Huntingdon, Eistona Anglormn, 
Lib. I, § I). 

campos late pansos, eollesque praepollenti culturae aptos babet, in qui- 
bus frugum diversitates ubertate glebae temporibus suis proveniunt. 
Habet et nemora universis ferarum generibus repleta. . . . Ilabet prata 
sub aeriis montibus amoeno situ virentia, in quibus fontes lueidissimi 
per nitidos rivos leni murmure manantes, suaves sopores in ripis accu- 
bantibus irritant. Porro lacubus atque piscosis fluviis irrigua est (Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Stst, Begum. Britcmniae, Lib. I, Cap. ri). 

Again, the list of metals in the Chronicle^ while not reproducing 
with exactitude that noted by Henry, is much closer to it than to 
the general statement offered by Geoffrey. Eobert^a somewhat 
sanguine inclusion of ^gold^ may be due to a misreading of 
^rarius^ (possibly contracted) as ^aureum.-^ 

Of seiner or of gold, of tyn 1 ek of led, 

Of stel of yre J of bras {Chronicle, w. 16-17). 

Venis etiam metallorum aeris redundat, ferri scilicet, sianni, et plurabi 
nec non et argenti, sed rarius (Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. AngL Lib. 

I, § I). 

Omni enim genere metalli foecunda (Geoffrey of Monmouth, Skt Begum 
Britanniae, Lib. I, Cap. ii). 

Eobert notes also among the products of England 

— wolle god, betere ne may be non, — (v. 18) 

■wMch was probably suggested by Henry’s phrase ‘ pro mira fertili- 
tate .... lanae pretiosissimae.”-® For this, Geoffrey offers no 
equivalent. 

In one detail indeed, the Chronicle is closer to Geoffrey than 
to Henry of Huntingdon, — ^viz. in naming three English rivers, 
whereas Henry names only the Thames and the Severn.^’’ But in 
this detail (if for a matter of such common knowledge we need 
seriously inquire into sources) the Chronicle agrees also with 
Kenelm. It is, then, quite possible to explain the first twenty- 
eight lines of the Chronicle as fusing material from Henry of 

Bit, p.e. (Lib. I, § 2). "Tbid. p.l0. (Lib. I, § 6). 
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Huntingdon and Kenelm — the most reasonable explanation, in 
that it parallels the procedure which, as has been shown, Robert 
followed in Chronicle vv. 91-136. 

Finally, if there be any necessity for explaining the presence in 
Kenelm of the numerical statistics, it is at least suggestive to cite 
a similar list of bishoprics, classified in relation to the Mercian, 
Danish and Saxon laws which stands in Jesus College, Oxford, 
MS. 29 (fol. 267) This list is prefaced by a statement of the 
length and breadth of England, — ^the latter measurement given as 
three hundred miles. Although supplying, of course, in no sense 
a source for the metrical passage, this list offers an interesting 
parallel in usage. 

Evidence from source, then, virtually establishes the priority of 
Kenelm. If we return to Ellmer^s discussion, we find that he 
bases his argument for the dependence of Kenelm on the greater 
appropriateness of the geographical material in a political chroni- 
cle than in the life of a saint. It would not occur to anyone but 
the author of the Chronicle, in his opinion, to introduce such 
details in a place where they are not at all relevant and with which 
they have nothing whatever to do.^^ Without entering into the 
question whether Robert is the author of Kenelm,^^ let us examine 
the assumption that underlies it, that the geographical material 
must have appeared first in the Chronicle since it belongs more 
appropriately in that context. 

It is true from the point of view of a modern stylist that the 
material in question sorts better with the Chronicle than with 
Kenelm. * This circumstance, however, contributes nothing to the 
argument, inasmuch as the apparent inappropriateness exists, re- 
gardless of whether the versifier of the legend derived his material 
direct from the source or through an intermediary. What is more 

Ed. Morris, An Old English Miscellmy, E. E, T. S. 49, pp. 145-146. 

Anglia, x, 321. 

®®Ellnier^s arguments against the identification of Robert with the 
author of Thomas h BeJcet and the other legends (except Kenelm) would 
seem to be amply supported by the instances cited by him of dissimilari- 
ties in point of view and in versions of historical events. It may be worth 
noting, as strengthening this point, the opposing attitudes taken by the 
respective authors in regard to events leading to the Norinan conquest. 
In Wolfs tom, the conquest is referred to as a national catastrophe j Har- 
old is represented as the rightful heir, who defended his rights honourably 
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to the point is that the superficial irrelevance may he read as a 
clearly motivated design. It has been already noted that the mate- 
rial in the Gestd is readjusted in the metrical version .so that the 
possessions of the Mercians stand first in the list. Tlnne is no 
conceivable reason why the author of the metrical Ghronicle should 
thus disarrange the Latin material, whereas an obvious motive 
for so doing appears in the case of a poet writing of the King of 
the March. Another item not to be disregarded is the presence 
in the Gesta, a little above the “ De Pariitione Begnorum," of a 
brief record of the martyrdom of Kenelm, which is appended to a 
discussion of the reign of Kenulf. Here we find noted the found- 
ing of Winchcombe Abbey ‘ quae adhuc superest ’ by Kenulf, and 
the circumstance that he is buried in the same abbey which lie had 
founded: 

Idem monasterium cum magnis redditibus quantum boc tempore in- 
crcdibile videatur, ampliasset, vicesimo quarto regni anno funere suo 
bonoravit.®^ 

This, it will he noted, is the material with which the opening 
lines of Kenelm are concerned* 

iSeint Kenelm ]?e ^ongue kyng; ]?at boli martyr is, 

He was kmg in Engel onde: of Ipe Marche of Walls. 

Kyng kenulf bis fader biet: be was kyng J?are also, 
be Abbeie of wyncbecoumbe be liet arere ; And bareinne monekes do, 
And Aftur is defe be was ba^re i-bured: and ^eot be Hitb bere 
In bo Abbei^e b^-t 3eot stant: bat be Mm-seolf liet arere.*® 

The order of material, then, in the legend,— the introduction 


but was betrayed by his followers. (B. E. T. S, 87, pp. 72-73). The ver- 
sion offered by the author of the Chronicle (w. 7268-7281) is totally 
different; Eobert regards Wilham^s claims as rightful, and HarokFs 
eouxae of action as treacherous. Again, the author of Wolfstan bitterly 
deplores the fact that kings of alien stock have held the throne since the 
Conquest: ‘^Unkuynde Eyres $eot buy beoth ore kingues echone whereaa 
Bobert is at pains to show that the native line was restored by the mar- 
riage of Henry I with Matilda of Scotland, a descendant of Edmond Iron- 
side (w. 6466-6469; ef. Wright, Introd., p. ix). Again in vv, 7260-7257 
he refers to Matilda as descended of be rijte kunde of engelond " and 
of her marriage with Henry as joining kundeliche England with 
Hormandy. 

cit, pp. 94-95 (lib. I, § 95). This material Is represented in 
the Chronicle^ w, 6156-5159. Six: lines are added in the later recension 
which narrate briefly the martyrdom of Kenelm (cf. Appendix X). 

E. E. T. S. 87, p. 345. 
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followed by the geographical digression^ — reproduces that in the 
Gesta Begum Anglorum?^ 

We may further not disregard^ in considering the relevance of 
the geographical material in Kenelm, that such a digression into 
matters of secular interest is not without parallel in the South Eng- 
lish Legendary, The whole of the so-called Third Part^^ of 
Michael is devoted to an explanation of the planetary system^ 
the nature of the elements^ the development of the human embryo 
and other matters mnch more remote from the original theme than 
is the case with the geographical passage in Kenelm, Again in 
WolfstaUj the poet^ after recording the death of St. Edward the 
King in the fourth year of Wolfstan^s tenure of the bishopric of 
Worcester, gives his version of the events leading up to the battle 
of Hastings, and discusses the founding of Battle Abbey by William 
of Kormandy.^® 

Virtually no grounds remain, then, for regarding Kenelm as 
dependent on the Chronicle of Eobert of Gloucester. With Eobert 
proved the borrower in the instance of Kenelm as well as in the 
cases of the other legends showing correspondences, the priority 
of the South English Legendary may be accepted with confidence. 
Finally, now that we may set aside the somewhat complicated 
hypothesis of a relationship of mutual dependence between the 
Chronicle and the Legendary, we are not compelled to assign the 
composition of the Legendary to the Abbey of Gloucester as the 
only place where such close literary inter-relationship would have 
been possible. In other words, the problem of the provenience of 
the South English Legendary is to be approached without initial 
presumption in favour of the Abbey of Gloucester, as the solution. 

Bryn Manjor^ Permsyl'vania, 


®*Tlie material intervening in the Gesta Begtm between the notice of 
Kennlf^s reign and the list of bishoprics has no bearing on the matter 
in hand. 

Printed by Horstmann, E. E. T. S. 87, pp. 311-322. The Second Part 
also contains a digression of considerable length on the nature of angels, 
demons, etc., but this matter has a fairly obvious relation to the theme, 
pp. 72-73. 

®®This question I have discussed in the introduction to an edition of 
the Passion in the Bonth Bnglish Legenda/ry (now in press) which is to 
be issued by the Early English Text SSociety, 
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TJNWEITTEN WOEKS OF FLAUBEET 

Aside from works projected in his childhood^ of which usually 
only the titles remain, there are many others referred to in the 
letters of Flaubert^s mature years, some of which he had a passing 
fancy to write, others that he seriously considered undertaking, 
but most of which he never even began. He was never satisfied 
with what he was doing, either in quantity or quality, and was 
always seeking the subject, in full harmony with his temperament, 
that would allow him to give the full measure of his talent. Such 
statements as the following show this clearly: Je n^ecrirai jamais 
comme je veux, ni le quart de ce que je rSve” (1853, ii, 336) d 
^^Je ne fais rien de ce que je veux! Car on ne choisit pas ses 
sujets, ils s^imposent. Trouverai-je jamais le mien? Me tombera- 
t“il du ciel une id6e en rapport avec mon temp«^rament ? Pourrai- 
je faire un livre ou je me donnerai tout entier ? ^^ (1869, in, 643.) 
These unwritten works are mentioned to friends to whom he was 
writing, and it is the purpose of this article to point out what he 
has to say concerning them. 

In 1845 Flaubert was thinking of writing a drama on a subject 
about which he had already written a sketch in his youth, San 
Pietro Ornano (cf. (Euvres de Jeunesse, Vol. 1) : There came to 
me some days ago the idea of a rather bare drama on an episode 
of the war with Corsica which I read in the history of Genoa 
(i, 161) ; he asks his friend Ernest Chevalier, then in Corsica, 
whether he could get some information about Sampiero Ornano 
and the condition of Corsica from about 1550 to 1650 (i, 169). 

When he departed on his oriental trip, he had promised to write 
some articles on his journey for the Revue Orientale^ but he says 
i1^ win have to do without them, as it is his intention to publish 
nothing for a long time (1850, i, 361). 

In 1850 he has three subjects in mind, which are, perhaps, only 
the same thing: 1) Une Nuit de ID on Juan (about whom he h^d 
already written in Passion et Vertu,” OEuvres de Jeunesse, Voh 

^ These numbers refer to the date the letter was written and the volume 
and page of the Oorrespondmoe, Oonard edition, Paris, 1910. 

34 
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i)^ of which he had thought at the lazaret at Ehodes; 2) the story 
of Annbis^ the woman who wishes to be loved by a god ; this is the 
most lof ty^, but it has frightful difficulties ; ^ 3 ) his Flemish novel 
of the girl who dies a virgin and a mystic. What worries him is 
the relationship of ideas in these three plans: in the first, insa- 
tiable love under the two forms of terrestrial and mystical love; 
in the second, the same story, but terrestrial love is less elevated in 
that it is more‘ precise; in the third, the two types are united in 
the same person and one leads to the other, but his heroine dies of 
religious exaltation after having known the exaltation of the senses. 
He believes that when one dissects unborn children so well, one is 
unable to create them (ii^ 12) ; he had thought a good deal of the 
first of these, on his horseback journey, but the theme seems very 
common and hackneyed and leads only to the eternal story of the 
nun (1851, ii, 49) ; later, the Don Juan is advancing slowly and 
from time to time he puts some of it into writing (1851, 62). 

The fancy came to him at different times to write a drama on 
Socialism; a great Koman novel and a book on the Eighteenth 
century ; a romance of chivalry and a fairy tale ; a novel on mad- 
ness and another on Cambyses. Socialism alarmed him, and when 
he returned from the Orient, he wanted to go deep into the Social- 
ists and to write in dramatic form something very brutal and very 
farcical and of course impartial (1860, ii, 12). While reading 
Juvenal, he passed two hours dreaming of a great Eoman novel; 
his book on the Eighteenth century had come back to him the day 
before (1853, ii, 204). It was one of his old dreams to write a 
romance of chivalry, which he considers feasible even after Ariosto, 
by introducing an element of terror and large poetry that is 
lacking in Ariosto (1853, ii, 283). ^^Here is another of my am- 
bitions! To write a fairy tale!^^ (1853, ii, 309). The study of 
medicine has always attracted him; he is much interested in a 
course of lectures given by the head of an insane asylum, but he 
does not attend them, although he has long meditated a novel on 
madness or rather on the manner in which people go mad (1859, 
Xii^ 230). When Sainte-Beuve advises him to write of modern 
things, he says: ^^Do you know what I am dreaming of now? A 

®He repeats a few times his desire to write this story; see among 
others iUd., II, 347, 359. 
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story of Cambyses. Bnt I reject that dream;, I am too old, and 
then! and thenP^ (1861, 288). 

In speaking of critics and criticism he says it is easier to discuss 
than to understand, and to chatter about art, ideal of the beautiful, 
ideal, etc., than to write the slightest sonnet or the shortest sen- 
tence; he himself would like to take a hand in this and to write 
at one stroke a book about it all, but that will be for his old age 
when his ink-well is dry. What a dashing book could be written 
under the title, “ On the Interpretation of Antiquity It would 
be the work of a life-time (1852, ii, 116). The following year 
the same idea persists; he would like to be a learned man, to write 
a fine book on the interpretation of antiquity, for lie is sure of 
being in the tradition; what he adds to it is the modern feeling 
(1853, n, 213). 

The vague outline of a big novel, metaphysical, fantastic and 
^^gueulard^^ had come into his head some weeks before (1852, ii, 
140) ; he had spoken to Bouilhet of his plan, in which a man by 
dint of thinking comes to have hallucinations, at the end of which 
the ghost of his friend appears ^^pour tirer la conclusion (id^ale) 
des premices (mondains tangibles) — ^whatever that may mean — 
and he finds to his amazement this idea indicated in Balzae^s Louis 
Lamlert (1852, n, 191). Flaubert^s nervous disease, he informs 
us, had made known to him curious psychological phenomena of 
which no one has any idea, or rather that no one has felt. He will 
avenge himself for this some day, by using it in a book, ^Hhat 
metaphysical novel with apparitions, of which I have spoken to 
you,^^ but as it is a subject that frightens him, he must wait until 
he is far enough from those impressions to be able to give them 
factitiously, ideally, hence without danger for himself or the work 
(1853, II, 230). 

Flaubert expected, with Bouilhet, to publish an edition of Eon- 
sard and to write a preface for it in which he would prove some of 
his ideas on criticism. In this preface he would relate the history 
of poetic feeling in France and would give an expos6 of what is 
there meant by that term, the measure in which it is needed, the 
small change that is required; they have no imagination in France, 
and if one wants to make poetry acceptable, one must be clever 
enough to disguise it (1853, n, 215). He is going within two or 
three years to read again all the French classics and to annotate 
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them^ a labor that will be of use to bim for bis prefaces, bis work 
on literary criticism; be wishes to prove the msnfficiency of the 
schools, whatever they may be. He will try to show why aesthetic 
criticism has remained so far behind historical and scientific 
criticism, they (the critics) had no base; the knowledge that they 
lack is the anatomy of style; how a phrase is pnt together and how 
it is attached to others; life and love and the soul are absent (1853, 
il^ 358). From the end of the Sixteenth century until Hugo all 
books, however fine they may be, have an odor of sehool-dnst about 
them; he repeats his intention of reading again all his French 
classics to prepare in advance for his ^^Histoire du sentiment 
poetique en France.” Criticism must be written like natural his- 
tory, with absence of moral idea ; it is not a question of declaiming 
about such and such a form, but of exposing what it consists of, 
how one kind is attached to another and by what each lives 
(1853, n, 381). 

It seems that Flaubert at times had the idea of writing his 
memoirs, for he says that some day he is going to write of himself 
quite at his ease (1852, 92) ; but he later changes his mind; 

he does not at all feel the need of writing them; his very person- 
ality is repugnant to him and immediate objects seem hideous or 
stupid (1853, II, 336) ; ^^The old project that I had of writing 
my memoirs has left me. Nothing connected with my person 
tempts me” (1853, ii, 346) ; he had often had this vague fancy, 
but that must be reserved for his old age, when imagination is 
dried up (1853, ii, 394). He considers that the need is felt 
for two moral books, one on literature and the other on socia- 
bility; he is burning to set about them; he wishes to give a little 
necessary air to human conscience ; this is the time ; a crowd of 
critical ideas are loading him down (1854, ii, 440). 

While interrupted in writing Bouvard et Pecuchet by a trip to 
Halt Bad, he was reflecting upon two or three other subjects, still 
vague, among them a big book in three parts which will be entitled 
Sous Napoleon III,” but when will he begin it? (1874, iv, 218) ; 
four years later the story was still in his mind, but the old title 
had changed : The subject of the novel Sous NapoUon III finally 
came to me ! I think I feel it. Until further orders it wiU be 
called Un menage parisien'* (1878, iv, 327). 

In 1877 it is the Battle of Thermopylae that attracts him: 
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“More than ever I desire to write the Battle of Thermopylae” 
(it, 394), and later he writes to his niece: “Do you know what 
haunts me now? The desire of writing the Battle of Thermo- 
pylae. It is taking hold of me again ” (1879, v, 535) ; he further 
informs her that he expects to undertake the Journey to the scene 
of the battle when he has finished Bouvard et Pacuchei (1879, v. 
535). 

And finally, there was an oriental tale, ancient or modern, that 
Flaubert had contemplated writing for many years. The first 
mention of this is in 1845: “I am still ruminating my oriental 
tale that I shall write next winter ” ; shortly afterward he is going 
to busy himself with this work, but it is hard ; he did not continue 
his labor upon some Chinese philosopher that bored him, but will 
take that up again later (i, 161, 174). The next year his oriental 
tale is put off “ ^ Fannie prochaine, peut-etre ^ la suivante, peut- 
§tre ^ Jamais” (i, 183), but he is continuing his studies to help 
him in this tale which he has been meditating for eighteen months 
(i, 317). In 1853, while busy with Madame Bomry, he affirms 
that I he, too, will do something oriental in eighteen months. It 
will be the antique Orient and done in such a way that the Orient 
of all these daubers will look like an engraving beside a painting ; 
it is an Egyptian tale that is trotting through his head (ll, 377). 
The earth is beautiful and to think of dying without having seen 
half of it, without having been drawn by rein-deer, carried by 
elephants, or in a palanquin — all this he is going to put into his 
oriental tale — ^the things he loves will be there, as the things he 
hates will be in the preface to his Dictionnaire; ^ his oriental tale 
comes to him in puffs, vague odors of it dilate his soul (1853, 
II, 330, 347). When a friend is traveling in the Orient, he writes 
to him : “ You are now in the surroundings that I should need for 
my novel on the modern Orient,” and Flaubert will take notes on 
what his friend tells him (1867, iii, 460) ; he later writes to the 
same person: “Since you are plunged in the modern oriental, 
think of me for my future novel of Marel-Bey” (1868, iii, 617). 
But Flaubert in 1877 had almost given up hope of being able to 
vnrite his Oriental tale: “A big book on that is one of my old 
dreams. I should like to write about a civilized map. who turns 

“ Le DUxtiowmire ies idies resues, wHch 'became Bowoard et Pdouohet. 
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barbarian and a barbarian who becomes civilized, to develop this 
contrast of the two worlds ending by mingling with one another. 
But it is too late. It is like my Battle of Thermopylae. When 
shall I write it? And Monsieur le Prefet and many others 
(1877, IV, 318), 


Vniversiiy of Washmgton, 


Otto Patzee. 


BODMER AND THOMSON'S SEASONS 

In his Noah we find evidence that Bodmer was acquainted with 
certain works of a number of English authors. Some of his in- 
debtedness to English sources I have previously discussed in several 
articles which have appeared at intervals in various journals. At 
this time I wish to point out, merely in a preliminary way, a 
Bodmerian passage which is obviously indebted to an episode in 
Thomson's Seasons, 

Upon the question of possible general influences of Thomson 
upon Bodmer I am not yet prepared to report. Love of nature, 
for example, we find in both authors; likewise an interest in the 
theme of friendship. I feel, however, that it would be premature 
on my part to conclude that Bodmer must therefore have been 
indebted to an appreciable or, in other words, demonstrable de- 
gree to Thomson in these and several other themes which happen 
to be common to both men. Here it may be well to remind the 
reader that Bodmer borrowed freely from many authors represent- 
ing various European literatures. In view of this fact caution is 
particularly imperative in an attempt to determine, beyond perad- 
venture, the specific literary influences involved. 

As is well known, the principle post hoc, ergo propter hoc may, 
frequently enough, prove a dangerous because illusory one to pin 
one^s faith to. One wonders therefore whether Price in his 
English-German Literary Influences (cf. p. 232) was as critically 
cautious as he might have been when he suggests — ‘Without, how- 
ever, citing any specific evidence in support of his view — ^that 
Bodmer^s treatment of friendship, for example, was influenced 
by Thomson. As a matter of fact, as I have stated elsewhere, 
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some of Bodmer^s most important passages on the subject of 
friendship were clearly indebted to Young.^ Moreover, we know 
that he had a gift for friendship which was quite as truly a 
natural trait as was his love of literature. And finally, it will 
be pertinent in this connection to add that he was interested in 
friendship as a literary theme many years prior to his acquain- 
tance with Thomson's poetry, as is shown by the fact that it 
is one of the subjects treated in the Disburse der MalerJ^ the 
little Journal which was avowedly an imitation of the moral week- 
lies of Steele and Addison. But the parallel which I present be- 
low represents, I believe, a clear case of Bodmer's direct borrow- 
ing from Thomson. 

In the Noah there occurs a scene where J aphet, who has never 
before set eyes upon a woman, unexpectedly meets the three 
daughters of Sipha. This episode, as I have already shown, is 
derived in part from Dryden's Tempest.^ Certain features, how- 
ever, were suggested by the summer scene in Thomson's Seasons 
where Damon accidentally comes upon three maidens at their bath 
in the refreshing stream.^ Not only is there agreement in the 
number of maidens who in each case are viewed with interest 
by the young man, but the two situations as a whole present 
striking resemblances. In addition to the general correspond- 
ences between the two situations, one or two minor parallels with- 

^Cf. my article ‘‘Bodmer and Young*"' in The Jowrnal of English (md 
Q&rmamo Philology, April 1925, pages 211-218. In the same article I 
refer -also to the influence of Klopstock. Of. also my “ Bodmer and Mil- 
ton** in the same journal (1918), pp. 589-601, where I refer to the them© 
of friendship in Paradise Lost, the epic which Bodmer admired, studied, 
translated and imitated. In that article X take occasion to refer to the 
high praise which he bestowed upon Milton*s epic. Here I may state 
that Bodmer was also acquainted with Elizabeth Eowe*s Friendship in 
Death. She, as is well known, was an imitator of Milton. 

® Elsewhere I have had occasion to take issue with Brice in other mat- 
ters. Cf. my article “Bodmer and Young.** 

» Cf. my article “ Dryden*s Tempest as a Source of Bodmer*s Wmh ** in 
Modern Philology, Aug. 1917, pp. 55-61. 

*In the Seasons, edition of 1730, viz., “Summer** IL 980-1037; the 
edition of 1744, as well as subsequent ones, contains a different version 
of the episode. Of. my article “ A German Translation of Passages in 
Thomson's .Seasons** in Modem Lcmguage Motes, April 1911, pp. lOT-109. 
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in the passages may be noted. Bodmert phrase ^^mit bebendem 
Bnsen^^ {NoaJh, ed. 1765^ p. 10) recalls Thomson's {Summer 1. 
1004 f.) 

Nor Paris panted stronger .... 

Than, Damon, thou. 

Again in the Noah we read^ page 8, 

^^Japhet, .... welch sanftes Entzucken 

Zog dir die Seel in das Aug 

.... und ward nicht mit Schauen gesattigt, 

which resembles the passage in The Seasons 

Damon drew 

Such draughts of love and beauty to the soul. 

{Summer 1. 1031 f.). 

That Bodmer was familiar with the summer scene in Thomson's 
Seasons we know from the fact that when in 1745 he brought out 
an edition of Pyra and Dangers Freundschaftliche Lieder, he ap- 
pended an anonymous German version of the very episode under 
consideration together with the translation of two others from the 
same poem. Wieland regarded Bodmer himself as the translator. 
The same view has been held by others.^ Some investigators, on 
the other hand, ascribe the German translation, eonjecturally to be 
sure, to Bodmer^s friend Sulzer.® But though the actual author- 
ship of the German version still remains a moot question, there 
can be no doubt as to BodmePs acquaintance with the particular 
episode which concerns us here. 

It may not be uninteresting in this connection to point out that 
Bodmer^s account of J aphet^s meeting with the daughters of Sipha, 
which we have just considered, is referred to by Wieland in his 
Die Prufung Alrahams; this poem, I may add, shows in a striking 
manner how deeply Wieland at this time (1753) was under the 
influence of Bodmer, Moreover, in Geszner^s Der ersie Schiffer 

®So in the G-oedehe Q-rundrisZj third edition (1907), iv, 1, page 11; 
so also by August Sauer an the reprint of the Fretmdschaftlidhe Liedeff 
page vi (in Seuffert^s Neudruoke) . I confess, however, I am not yet 
convinced of the correctness of this view. 

® Cf. Theodor Vetter in the Bodmer Denhschrift, page 341, and Budde 
in his Wielmd und Bodmer ^ page 138 f. 

Cf. Wieland’s IFer/ce, Hempel edition, xxxrx, 404. 
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we have in the meeting of Melida and the youth an undoubted 
reminiscence of the corresponding episode in the Noali.^ Also in 
Bodmer^s own Sundflut the meeting between Bison and Sunith 
resembles, in some respects, the scene between Japliet and Siplnds 
daughters in the Noah, In other words, in each of tlie four 
German works mentioned above, one is justified in seeing an 
episodic feature which points back to the summer scene in Thom- 
son's Seasons, 

C. II. Ibeeshopf. 

University of Iowa, 


NATHANIEL FIELD AND EGBERT WILSON 

Collier has enough already to answer for without adding the 
charge of murder. Says Mr. Greg in his scholarly review of Dr. 
Chambers^ great Elizalethan Stage ^^Dr. Chambers has antici- 
pated two conclusions I had reached independently: one that 
Nathan Field, the actor, was the younger brother of Nathaniel 
Field, the printer (whom Collier unreasonably murdered in in- 
fancy), as well as of the Bishop of Llandaff ; the other that there 
is no sufficient ground for supposing two Robert Wilsons/^ 

That Nathaniel Field, the actor, was the brother of the Bishop 
of Llandaff we fi.nd stated m a letter of May 24, 1619 : Dr. Field 
(Field, the player^s brother), shall succeed Llandaff ^ — ^unless in- 
deed the parenthesis is an editorial insertion. There is also good 
reason to believe that Nathaniel, the actor, was not a brother of the 
" printer, but was himself the printer,” as Collier supposed. It 
should first be noticed, however, that while this Field was a sta- 
tioner, he was not a "printer” as Mr. Greg calls him, but a 
publisher or bookseller, a very important distinction in those days.^ 
At least, Collier’s assumption that the elder Nathaniel had died 
before the younger received the name certainly represents the rule. 
CoIlier^s alleged "muddle ” of the two Nathaniel Fields is further 

®Cf. Geszner: Bchriften {Ziiricli 1318), voL I. 

^Review of Rnglish Studies, i, 1, 102. 

** Court and Times of James I, ii, 167. 

» Arber, Transcript, v, xsix, 235, and references there cited; MoKerrow, 
Dictionary, i, 101-2. 
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cleared up by a knowledge of the law (5 Eliz, e. 4) governing 
apprenticeship at the time^ which ordered that one should be 
apprenticed at least seven years, and should not take up his free- 
dom till the age of twenty-four. This law was observed by the 
Stationers^ Compan}”.^ Now Nathaniel the publisher took up his 
freedom June 3, 1611, when Nathaniel the actor was on the eve 
of twenty-four, but six years tardy for the elder Nathaniel. The 
fact that we can trace Nathaniel the actor elsewhere during this 
apprenticeship has little bearing on the matter. Arber ® records 
that these apprentices, though bound to Stationers, were some- 
times employed in totally different occupations/^ As a matter of 
fact, the apprentice-actors also were not regularly apprenticed to 
acting. They were regularly apprenticed to the trades of their 
masters and used by them as actors ; or their time was transferred 
by sale or impressment to others, who used them as actors. 

It is significant too that Nathaniel the publisher did not publish 
so long as Nathaniel the actor continued to act, and that they both 
in this final period dwelt in Blackfriars, where only one of them is 
even yet officially buried. Of course, one frequently never exer- 
cised the trade to which one was eligible. Eor instance, Mr. W. 
J. Lawrence in a recent article ® infers that because John Heminges 
was a grocer and Martin Slaughter an ironmonger, they must needs 
at some time have exercised those trades. We need only record that 
King James' himself is said to have been a grocer,’' and then let 
him who will follow Mr. Lawrence^s analogy. At least, the records 
give reasonable ground for the belief that Nathaniel Field, the 
actor, was also Nathaniel Field, the publisher. We are hardly 
Justified then in adding murder to Collier^s accomplishments. 

We have also good ground for believing that there were at least 
two Eobert Wilsons. Of the twelve members belonging to the 
original Queen's company in 1583,^ only three — ^Eobert Wilson, 
John Bentley, and Tobias Mills — do not appear in a certificate of 

* Arber, op, dt.f i, xli-xhi; v, xxix. 

® Arber, op. cit, v, xxix. 

® Studies in Philology ^ xxi, 592. 

^ Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, in, 232, note a. King James was 
la Clotbworker, Prince Henry a Merchant Taylor (Kichols, Frogressm of 
James I, i, 573-4; Ii, 132-3, 141). 

® Wallace, First London Theatre, 11. 

3 
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Lay Subsidies, June 30, 1588.^ Now Tobias Mills was buried July 
11, 1685 Also, as has not previously been pointed out, in August, 
1585 John Bentley was the subject of the following burial recurd 
at St. Peter's, Coriihill : '"19 Thursday John Bentley one of 

ye Queens players, pit in y® north ile. yers 32." In view of these 
records for his two missing companions, it seems fairly to be in- 
ferred that the actor Eobert Wilson by June 30, 1588 was no longer 
troubled by mundane subsidies, though I have not locates] cither 
his burial record or his will. Had he been alive, he should cer- 
tainly have been subject to Caesar's call, along with his nine living 
companions. This inference finds some confirmation in Ileywood's 
placing Wilson "before my time," though he "must needs re- 
member Tarleton," who was buried in September, 1588. I take it 
then that Eobert Wilson, the Queen's man, was dead some little 
time before the subsidy certificate of June, 1588; and that the 
later records belong to other men of the same name. Purther, if 
this actor was also a dramatist, as is regularly inferred, there must 
then have been at least two dramatists of the name. 

T. W. Balbwik, 

University of Illinois. 


WAS DANCOXJET A PLAGIAEIST? 

There has long been a question as to whether or not Danoourt 
borrowed rather freely from other authors in some of his earlier 
comedies which he submitted for presentation under his name. 
The Mercure is not definite in some of its notices in reference to 
Dancourt, saying of Le Chevalier a la Mode: “eette comedie a etc 
aeeommodee au theltre par M. Dancourt/”- However, in 1734, 
several years after the death of both authors named, the Mercure 
published the following statement, the earliest known expression 

* Malone 8oc. Coll., x, 354-5. 

Chambers, Mki. Stage, ii, 330. 

“ Printed Uegisiers Bentley’s will {Ind^ese of WUls Proved in the Pre- 
rogative Cowrt of Oanierhwy, IV, 39) might yield information on the 
Queea^s men. 

^Mercure Qalant, Oct., 1687, pp, 37711. 
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of doubt as to the unqualified right of authorship claimed by 
Dancourt : 

Cette piece [Les Bourgeoises a la- Mode) est imprim^e sous le nom de 
DancouTt, cependant elle n’est pas tout 3. fait de lui; M de Saintyon, pre- 
mier auteur de cette charmante oomedie, s’en est declare le pere et a 
revendique son ouvrage de maniere 3. faire lionneur d celui qui se Test 
appropri4, puisqull a avou6 de bonne foi qubl en devait le succ^s aux 
agrements qiie M. Dancourt y avait r^pandus et d quelques changements 
qu’il y avait faits.® 

Unfortunately, no authority, other than the reported statement 
by SaintjT-on, an almost forgotten author of the day,^ is given for 
this assertion, which has been the point of departure for much 
discussion. Important light on this moot point is furnished by a 
statement printed in 1696, nearly forty years before the Mercure's 
affirmation of 1734, in a Satire centre les Faiseurs de Fades Opera, 
de Mauvais Livres, et de Sottes Comedies,'^ where the poet Gacon 
said of Dancourt : 

. . . . ce fier auteur croit Stre un grand genie, 

Quoiqu’il doive souvent tout ce qu^il a de beau, 

A tel qui lui confie un ouvrage nouveau. 

De ses honteux larcins Tliistoire est si publique 
Que je rose avancer comme un fait sans rdplique.® 

Even though this hitherto unnoticed passage does not settle the 
question as to Saintyon^s contributions to Dancourt^s successes, 
it does establish the point that, immediately after the presenta- 
tion of these comedies, it was common talk at Paris that Dancourt 
indulged in generous borrowings from his contemporaries. 

Geo. B. Watts. 

University of Minnesota. 


^ Mercure de Frmice, Nov., 1734, p» 2492. 

® According to the Mermre Saintyon was Grand Mattre des Eaux et 
Eor§ts*' and '"un PMlosophe tr^s reiir4 du grand monde.” Cf. op. mt, 
p. 2502. 

* Ze FoUe sam fa/rd^ 1696, p. 42 ff. 

® This satire was re-printed in the later editions of Ze FoUe sam Ford. 
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THE SOIJECE OF PEELERS ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS 

In the Modern Language Review for 1924 there appeared a 
series of articles by Miss V. M. Jeffery on the Italian and English 
Pastoral Drama of the Renaissance. The general thesis of the 
series is that English pastoral dramatists are more indebted to 
Italian authors than is commonly supposed. The second article 
(April, 1924) is entitled The Source of Peelers Arraignmerii of 
Paris, Much of its material is also included in an Italian article 
by Miss Jeffery in Nuova Aniologiaj, March 1, 1925. The present 
writer is inclined to welcome Miss Jeffery^s general estimate of 
Italian influences, but cannot accept the evidence of her secjoiid 
article. 

She presents as Peelers source II Giuditio di Paride, by Anello 
Paulilli, published at Naples in 1566. On this belief is based 
her assertion that the English pastoral play under discussion is 
not the outcome of a growing native vogue in England, as former 
critics have wished to prove, but an importation from Italy, e^'e- 
cuted with great skill. On the Arraignment has been founded 
the whole structure of the existing theories of English critics of 
pastoral drama. The Arraignment must now acquire a new sig- 
nificance.^^ The vital point of her study is her proof "^^that 
Peele was acquainted with this earlier play.^^ Would not this 
evidence of direct imitation in the early stages deal a final blow 
to the theory of a separate parallel development in England ? 

In her proof, Miss Jeffery offers no external evidence that Peele 
had any acquaintance with Paulillfls work. On the other hand, 
Paulilli is an obscure author, whose writings were not much circu- 
lated. Peele is not necessarily dependent on Paulilli in this cane, 
for he could have received the general idea of pastoral drama from 
better-known Italian plays, and the story of the Judgment of Paris 
is a ready-made pastoral, since Paris made his decision when a 
shepherd on Mt. Ida. Dramatic use of the story is not unique. 
For example, St. Augustine writes: 

De tribas deabus, Junone scilicet, et Minerva, et Venere, quae pro malo 
aureo adipiscendo, apnd judicem Paridem de pulchritiidinis excellentia 
certasse narranturj et ad placandos India deos, qui delectantur sen veria, 
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seu falsia istis criminibus suis, inter theatrieos plausus cantantur atque 
saltantur (De Civ. Dei, 18. 10). 

In her parallel passages Miss Jeffery indicates no striking verbal 
resemblances; there is nothing except the general similarity that 
would naturally be fonnd in the work of men treating the same 
theme under somewhat similar conditions. Nor does she give 
modifications of the story peculiar to the two authors. Even her 
comparison of the subplots is hardly decisive. 

Though Miss Jeffery does not discuss other sources for the 
Arraignment^ they are ready at hand. Ovid gives three epistles 
of his Eeroides to the story of Paris. One of the striking passages 
is that in which Oenone tells of the verses carved by Paris on a 
poplar : 

incisae servant a te mea nomina fagi, 
et legor Oenone falce notata tua, 
popnlus est, memini, pluviali consita rivo, 
est in qua nostri littera scripta memor, 
et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina crescunt. 

erescite et in titulos surgite recta meos! 
popule, vive, precor, quae consita margins ripae 
hoc in rugoso cortice carmen habes: 
cum Paris Oenone poterit spirare relieta, 
ad fontem Xanthi versa recurret aqua {Eeroides j 5. 21-30). 

To this theme Peele frequently refers : 

the dittie will agree, 

Paris, with that same vowe of thine upon our Poplar tree 
(lines 306-7). 

My vowe is made and witnessed, the Poplar will not starte, 

Nor shall the nymphe Oenones love from forth my breathing hart 
(339-40). 

(Oenone entreth with a wreath of poplar on her beade.) 

Beguilde, disdayned, and out of love: live long thou Poplar-tree, 

And let thy letters growe in length, to witness this with mee. . . . 

False Paris, this was not thy vow, when thou and I were one, 

To raung and chaung old love for new (631-8). 

Mer» Where woons he than ? Oen. about these woods : far from 
the Poplar tree. 

Mer, What Poplar means ye? Oen. witnes of the vowes betwixt 
him and me. 

And come and wend a little way and you shall see his 
skill (695-7). 

I will gow sit and pyne under the Poplar tree, 

And write my answere to his vow, that everie eie may see (724-5) 
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It seems unlikely that Peele would have chanced on such a detail as 
the growing of the inscription without familiarity with the Ovidiaii 
story. Miss Jeffery does not indicate any reference to the poplar 
in Paulilli. 

The attempt of the goddesses to persuade Paris by offering 
gifts is four times alluded to by Ovid : 

tres tibi se nudas exhibuere deae, 
nnaque cum reguum, belli daret altera laudem, 

Tyndaridis coniunx,” tertia dixit, ‘‘ eris I ” ^ 
nec te Palladios nec te lunonis bonores 
auditis Helenae praeposuisse bonis, 
ergo ego sum virtus, ego sum tibi nobile regnum! ^ 
praeposui regnis ego te, quae maxima quondam 
polUcxta est nobis nupta sororque lovis; 
dumque tuo possem circumdare bracchia collo, 
contempta est virtus Pallade dante mibi.® 

ingentibus ardent 
indicium donis sollicitare meum. 
regna lovis coniunx, virtutem filia iactatj 
ipse potens dubito fortis an esse velim. 
dulce Venus risit; ‘‘nec te, Pari, munera tangant 
utraque suspensi plena timorisi ” ait; 

‘^nos dabimus, quod ames, et pulchrae filia Ledae 
ibit in amplexus pulcbrior ilia tuos ! ^ 

This outline is developed by Peele^ somewhat as Tennyson later 
developed it in his Oenone, Venus^ belittling of the other gifts in 
the last passage furnishes about the only characteristic detail. 
Peele takes it up when Venus says in beginning her speech : 

These bene to hoate alarams for thee (51S). 

Perhaps it also appears in Paris^ defence before the court of heaven 

(1019 ff., quoted by Miss Jeffery, p. 184). This, however, is a 
conventional strain in praise of the simple life. Something of 
Venus’ argument in Ovid also appears in Paulilli (quoted by Miss 
Jeffery, p. 183). Other reminiscences of Ovid perhaps appear in 
Peele, as "Ida vales” (86) from "Vallibns Idae” {Her. 16. 53). 
(But cf. ’ISotav vavav (Euripides, Andromache 275). 

'^Eero^eSi 17. 116-8, Helen to Paris. 

UUd,, 133-6. 

^Eeroides^ 16. 166-8, Paris to Helen. * lUd*, 79-86. 
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Early in life Peele made a translation of one of the Iphigenius 
of Euripides; which one is unknown, for the work is lost. But 
he can hardly have been unfamiliar with the one he did not trans- 
late, as well as with other plays by Euripides. In the Iphigenia 
at Auli^ (1300-9) is a passage on the judgment, in which the 
goddesses are characterized, and it is also alluded to in the 
Andromache (275-89), iYie Helen (23-29), and the Hecuba (64.3- 
5). One of the scholia on the last tells of the inscription on the 
apple, translated by Peele ^^Detur pulcherrimae {Arraignment 
392). This inscription is not mentioned by Ovid. It is, how- 
ever, found in the form, ^^hoc est donum deae pulcherrimae in 
the comment by Servius ° on what is probably the best-known 
reference to the judgment of Paris in any classical author, Aeneid 
1. 27. The same scholium also tells of the gifts promised by the 
goddesses, namely, royal power, success in war, and the beauteous 
Helen. But though Peele doubtless knew some of these passages, 
he does not always follow Euripides. The Greek speaks of Hermes 
as taking the goddesses to the judgment, while Peele and Ovid 
do not mention his presence, though Paulilli apparently does (If. 
i. R,, p. 184). 

Moreover, Peele tells the story of Paris in his Tale of Troy, 
written a few years before the publication of the Arraignment 
The knowledge there shown is sufficient to account for his famili- 
arity with Trojan story independently of Paulilli. 

The evidence just presented covers almost everything in the 
mythological part of the Arraignment which Miss Jeffery attri- 
butes to the influence of Paulilli, and is perhaps sufficient, when 
combined with a knowledge of one or more of the pastoral dramas 
accessible in England, such as the Aminta, to account for Peelers 
work. Though Miss Jeffery^s paper is of service in showing the 
similarities between English and Italian pastorals, and hence in 
leading students to search for Italian influence on English writers, 
it cannot be said to prove the vital point that it is impossible 
to imagine that Peele cannot have known the earlier Italian ver- 
sion of the story of the Judgment of Paris. To be sure, a 
possibility that he knew of Paulilli still remains, but a remote 
possibility does not enable us to say that the Arraignment must 


the MS. known as Parisinxis 1750. 
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now acquire a new significance” in the history ot the English 
pastoral drama. hTevertheless, it seems probable that by methods 
other than the search for direct sources the inspiration of the 
English mythological pastoral may be shown to have been derived 
from Italy. 

Allak H. Gilbeet. 

Duke JJnwersitp. 


IL EBT POUBTANT TEMP 8, GOUME BIT LA 
CHANSON 

On lit dans Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard la phrase sixivante : 
“ Quand on est tr^s vieux, fi. devient extrSmement difficile de dis- 
paraitre: il est pourtant temps, comme dit la chanson, de prendre 
ma retraite et de songer k faire une fin.” 

Les deux editions annotees du roman d’Anatole Prance que nou.s 
avons sous les yeux — ceUes de Charles H. Wright (Holt & Co.) ot 
de J. L. Borgerhofi (Heath & Co.) expliquent de faeon identique 
le passage que nous avons souligne: “ Allusion to the Stances sur 
la Betraite of Eacan (seventeenth century) : Thirsis, il faut penser 
a, faire la retraite, etc.” ^ Les commentateurs sont d’accord pour 
faire rapporter “ comme dit la chanson ” non pas ei la propo.sitio» 
qui precMe “il est pourtant temps,” mais £l celle qui suit “de 
prendre ma retraite.” C^est done Fidee de retraite qui a guidd 
leuTs recherches et les a conduits tons deux au poeme de Eacan. 

Que faut-il penser de cette explication? On pent d’abord s’dton- 
ner qu’Anatole Prance—^ supposer qu’il ait eu dans Tesprit ce vers 
de Eacan—n’ait pas conserve I’expression “ faire la retraite ” dont 
le parfum archaique ne pouvait que lui plaire, et qu’il ait par 
surcroit qualifid de chanson un podme qui n’en est point une. 11 
faut sans doute chercher une autre interprdtation. Dans la phrase 
qui nous oocupe, ce qui frappe d’abord le lecteur aecoutumd 4 
I’dcriture parfaite d’A. Prance, e’est la succession des syllabcs 
“taut temps” dont la repetition amusante, mais fleheuse, ne pou- 
vait que frapper ddsagrcablement I’oreille du maitre siyliste. Les 
chansonniers n’ont point, eux, de ces scrupules; au contraire. Ijs 
juxtaposition de syEabes identiques: “ton ton, ton taine et ton 

^Wright, M. de 1904, p. 265. Of. Borgerhofi, p. 133, 6d. de 1920. 
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ton est un element f amilier -des rondes enfantines et des refrains 
popnlaires. La parenthese eomme dit la chanson ponrrait alors 
8tre interpretee eomme nne excuse d^A. France, pen soncienx 
d^assumer la responsabilit^ d^une tache de style. 

Cette interpretation est en partie confirmee par le fait qne la 
phrase en question se trouve a deux reprises dans les (Buvres 
d^ Alfred de Musset. On lit en effet, dans Tine soiree perdue, vers 
37-44: 

Puis je songeais encore 

Que une triste et bonteuse mis^re 

Que cette solitude k Pentour de Moli^re, 

Et qu^il est pourtant temps, eomme dit la chanson, 

De sortir de ce si^cle ou d’en avoir raison; 

et dans la deuxieme des Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet, datee du 
25 novembre 1836: ^^il serait pourtant temps, eomme dit la chan- 
son, de savoir ce que parler veut dire.^^ 

Ces deux passages, ou Musset a pris soin de souligner lui-mSme 
pourtant temps,^^ nous permettent de conclure (a) de fagon cer- 
taine — qu^on ne saurait separer ces deux mots de eomme dit la 
chanson,^^ ainsi que Font fait les commentateurs du Crime de 
Syhestre Bonnard; (b) avec vraisemblance — que la phrase d^A. 
France n’est qu^une reminiscence du vers i^Une soiree perdue, 
poeme beaucoup plus connu que les Stances de Eacan. 

II reste maintenant un point k 4claircir: quelle est la chanson 
dont parle 1© poete? Dans ses Morceaux choisis d^A. de Musset 
(Didier, Paris, 1917), M. Joachim Merlant avoue quhl n^a pu la 
retrouver. II declare (p. 463) : Je ne sais k quelle vieille chan- 
son Musset fait allusion; il fait eomme Alceste qui chantait la 
vieille chanson du roi Henri, d^origine inconnue, mais adapts© au 
gout du 17^me siecle/^ Nous Tavons nous-mSme longtemps cher- 
chee en vain avant de poser la question dans UIntermediaire des 
chercheurs et des aurieux qui nous a apporte deux r^ponses qui 
se confirment. Nous reproduisons integralement la mieux docu- 
ment^e, celle de M. Pierre Dufay (Interm^diaire du 20-30 Juin 
1925) : 

*^^11 est pourtant temps — Peut-Stre 6tait-ce, ehex; Alfred de 
Musset, un souvenir de la Bonnaventure du Gu6 du Loir, lorsqtf- 
enfant il y passait ses vacances, tragant du manoir a demi mine 
un croquis que reproduisit la revue r4gionaliste d'Hubert Filky, 
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Blois et le Loir-et-Oher, La cliansoii a coiirs dans le Blesois, car^^ 
s’eloignaiit do Venddme, on en a recneilli cette version a Menars, 
xesidenoe presqne royale on la Marqnise dc Pompadour, pnis son 
frere, Marigny, snccederent anx Charron : 

II est pourtant temps, pourtant temps, ma m4, 

II est pourtant temps de me marier. 

Ma fille, nous n^avons point d'argent {his) 

Ma m^, nous avons du froment; 

Que ne le vend-on et ne me marie-t-on? 

11 est pourtant temps, pourtant temps, ma md 
II est pourtant temps de me marier. 

Ma fille, nous n'avons point d’habit (his) 

Ma m€, nous avons des brebis, 

Que ne les tond-on et ne me marie-t-on? 

II est pourtant temps .... etc. 

Ma iille, nous n’avons point d’amant [his) 

Ma m4, nous avons le gros Jean, 

Que ne le prend-on et ne me marie-t-on? 

II est pourtant temps .... etc. 

Cette chanson n^est pas speciale an Blesois et an Venddmois. M. 
Adolphe Grain, dans ses Chansons de la Haute Bretagne (Rennes, 
Hyacinthe Cailli^re, 1902, in-8, pp. 269-271), en a reprodnit nne 
version presqne analogne, dont il fonmit la mnsiqne. 

A la Bibliothdqne Rationale, le Becueil mannscrit des Poesies 
populaires de la France, en reprodnit nne autre, originaire 
Ardennes (vi^ 87) et il n^est pas jnsqn^anx Alpes — c^est an sur- 
plus le propre de la chanson popnlaire — ^oh cela ne se soit chantd 
. . . (Jnlien Tiersot, Chansons populaires recueiUies dans les 
Alpes Frangaises, Grenoble, H. Palqne et P. Perrin; Monticrs: 
Prangois Dneloz, 1903, in-4, p. 302)/^ 

On tronvera cette chanson repxodnite dans la -sdrie Les PoUes 
du ierroir pnbliee par Ad. "Vian Bever (Belagrave, 1922, 2e 
Edition, pp. 18-19). M. Yan Bever d.4clare d^aillenrs qu^'il en doit 
Ini-meme la communication a M. Dufay, qni termine sa rdponse 
dans HIntermedAai/re par cette conclusion : 

11 est vrai que le tMme eat 6teniel, comme auasi celui des d&illusioaB 
auxquelles nous devons ‘^le Maumari^e.” 

On ne sanrait mienx dire. Ainsi se tronve parfaitement 41ncid4 
cet interessant petit point d'histoire littdiaire. 


ISmitTi College. 


YmoBFT GninnoTOF* 
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MIDDLE HIGH GBEMAN ZITABIE, ZITTERIE. 

The history of the German word Zither (designating the musical 
instrument) presents an interesting little problem. The word, 
evidently of Persian origin (<Pers. sihtlr, — three-stringed) ^ 
passed through the Greek and Latin languages into Old High Ger- 
man, where the foreign form was preserved: cUhara, zilhara, or 
at most mildly altered: an dero zitherun^ Notker, Ps, 32, 2. At 
the close of the Old High German period a second borrownig from 
Latin took place, this time through the medium of the Old French 
citoU, appearing in Middle High German as zitol, citole. 

None of the dictionaries record the existence of the older form 
of this word in Middle High German, and following after them 
Kluge states in his latest edition:^ dem Mhd, fehlt dies WoHP 
The question arises whether Kluge^s statement is not too sweeping. 
The fact that the New High German Zither apparently goes back 
to the Old High German Zithara seems to justify the inference 
that this older borrowing was never so completely replaced by the 
younger borrowed form as German lexicographers have to date 
believed. Either we must assume that alongside of the more com- 
mon M.H.G. form zitole the older form of the word persisted to 
form the nexus, or that in the N.H.G. period a third borrowing 
has taken place. A single instance from M.H.G. literature would 
seem to validate the first assumption. And this evidence is, in 
fact, available, in the M.H.G. epic, the Jungere Titurel {ca. 1272). 
Peculiar difficulties involved in the proper correlation of the many 
existing and corrupted manuscripts of this epic have thus far uii- 
fortunately hindered the appearance of a critical edition with a 
restored text. This fact has held scholarly investigations of the 
epic pretty much in check, although considerable philological 
treasure lies buried here. As an instance of the existence in 
M.H.G. of the word form in question, attention is invited to 
stanza 6078 of the Hahn edition of 1842: 

Uud als der fvrste riche. 

Ist varnde uach ahlazzen. 

Das tut er demuticliche. 


Heyne, Dmtsohes Worterhuch,^ Leipzig, 1906, 1446. 

^ Mtgmologisches W\orterl>udh der dmUohm Bpraahe^% Berlin, 1924, 
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Veintlich hazzen ist von im verwazzen- 
Botten harpfen zimbeln vnd siitterie. 

Vii svzzer done klengen. 

Fvxt man vor im vnd ovcB vor sin Ixerie. 

other MSS. of (Zarneke’s) Group I record the same word, al- 
though with a slightly different orthography. Thus Nr. S67.'5 
(National-Bibliothek, Wien), and IV b, 106 a (Staats- und Uni- 
versitats-Bibliothek, Breslau) have zitarie : lierie. On the other 
hand, the mss. of Group II, as far as I have ascertained, use a 
different rhyme-word. Thus the print of 1477 (Huntington Lib- 
rary, San Gabriel, California), psaliere: here; Bol. 1476 (Preus- 
sische Staatsbib., Berlin), spalterie (corrupted) : ms. IV, P 

88a (Staats- und IJniversitats-Bib., Breslau), psalterie : herie ; 
MS. 3041 National-Bib., Wien), psalterie : here and MS. H 76 
(Badisehe Landesbib., Karlsruhe), psalterie: herye. 

Clais Hatoen Bell. 

University of California. 


THE TJHBLEMISHED GAEMEHTS IN TEE TEMPEST 

It is satisfactory to find common sense and a knowledge of 
practical playwriting coming forward in the person of Professor 
Graves to check Mr. Colin StilFs symbolic interpretation of the 
freshened garments in The Tempest. {MLN., "XIa, 396,) What- 
ever value Mr. StilFs study has — and for me it has a great 
suggestive power in its connection of Shakespeare’s theme with 
enduring and universal race-tradition — ^yet deliberate allegory’’ 
in the whole and in certain details (here Mr. Still, p, 238, moves 
with caution) cannot be accepted. Far from being inexplicable, 
as Mr. Still suggests, except as a symbol, the unspotted condition 
of the garments can be accounted for, as Professor Graves urges, 
by dramatic decorum and the triumph of one stage convention 
over another. But certainly this practical solution is not the Ml 
one; the complete explanation of the doublets not only dried but 
^"new dyed” and ^'fresher than before” leads us back into the 
mystery of The Tempest. This is not, however, the mystery” of 
which Mr, Still writes, but rather the magic of that isle in which 
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not only bedraggled clothes and a battered ship are changed into 
something rich and strange, but also selfish men are miraculously 
made over into their proper selves when no man has his own/^ 
In the realistic and satiric scene in which the change is remarked 
upon, the insistence on the marvel comes from Gonzalo, who is at 
the same time tedious and yet always sensitive to the miracle of 
the island. A poet^s sense of wonder-working air, quite as much 
as a dramatist's desire to clarify an obvious absurdity, has moved 
Shakespeare to reiterate the rarity of it, . . . indeed almost be- 
yond credit, . . . that our garments being, as they were, drenched 
in the sea, hold notwithstanding their freshness and glosses.” 


Yassar College, 


Helen Sanbison. 


SCOTTS DILEMMA 

In the introduction to his Chronicles of the CanongatCy in 1828, 
Scott referred to his late lamented ” friend Erskine as one who 

reviewed with far too much partiality the Tales of My Land- 
lord/' The article in question appeared in the Quarterly BevieWy 
January, and has generally been regarded as the work of 

Scott^s own pen, because Lockhart included it in the Miscellaneous 
Prose WorJcs of 1835, with a subjoined footnote stating that Murray, 
the publisher of the Quarterly ^ had the manuscript, and that it was 
almost entirely in Scotfs handwriting.^ Scott's declaration to 
John Murray of his intention to write such a review is worth 
noting; but the final evidence is Murray^s ^"Eegisier” of the 
authors of articles in the Quarterly, where this review is assigned 
to Scott, Erskine, and Gifford, the implication being that most of 
it was written by Scott.^ 

What then can have been Scoti^s motive for practically denying 
the authorship of the review? 

^ BcoWa Prose WorJcs, Idin, 1835, xcg:, 1, and note, Lockhart*® Ufe, 
N, Y., 1914, in, 83, Compare Quarterly Review, xvi, 430. 

®See Smiles, A PuUisher md His fffimds, i, 471, note. The assign- 
ments of Mnrray*s Eegister ** may be found in the appendix of my Tory 
Criticism m the Quarterly Review, Y., 1921. 
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Apparently; at this time he found himself in a cnrions dilemma. 
From 1814 until the publication of the review in 1817; he fully 
expected to continue his incognito — as he called it — until the 
end. He told Morritt so definitely. Whatever he did of this kind 
(the novel) he should whistle it down the wind; and let it prey 
at fortune/^® Some of the precautions employed to maintain 
secrecy are described in the general preface of the 1829 edition of 
the novels. His virtual denial that he had any pretentions to the 
toast of the Prince Kegent — a toast '^Ho the Anthor of Wavcndey 
— at the dinner given by his Eoyal Highness to Scott in 1815; is 
well known.^ He persistently deceived Lady Ahercorn from 1816 
to 1824; and; writing to Maria Edgeworth in 1818; ho stoutly de- 
nied that he was the novelist,® In the instrument by which he 
transferred his copyrights to Constable in 1819; Scott had a clause 
included; binding them never to divulge the name of the Author 
of Waverley^^ during his lifetime; under a penalty of £2000.^ He 
remained unmoved even by the scholarly letters published in 1821 
by one ^^Adolphus,^^ who analyzed the novels which had appeared, 
and showed them to be, beyond a reasonable doubt; the work of 
the poet who wrote MarmionJ Prom this time there could be no 
further real secrecy, and — as Lockhart notes — Scott seems to have 
worn his mask more carelessly. Yet as late as 1825 we find Mm 
denying outright the authorship of the novels.® Finally, in 1826, 
the derangement of Constahle'^s affairs, and the consequent publicity 
given them, put an end to the masquerade. 

Of course there was little mystery concerning the identity of the 
^"Author of Waverley'^ after 1820, while some twenty of Scott^s 
friends were let into the secret before this.® But it is easy to 
believe that when he wrote the review of the T>(de$ in 1817, Scott 
was under the impression his anonymity could be strictly and in- 

»Lockliart, Ufe, IST. Y., 1914, ix, 331, 335. 

* Lockhart, Li/e, ll, 520. 

^Familiwr Letters of Bvr Walter Boott, Min,, 1894, i, 381, 390, ix, 191; 
and II, 16. 

•Lockhart, Life, in, 249. 

^ Letters or. the Author of Warerlep, London, 1822. See also Lockhart, 
Life, in, 483-499. 

•Lockhart, Life, iv, 92 and 291. 

® See (General Preface to Waverley Novels, edition of 1829, p. 10, 
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definitely preserved. Why he insisted on it^, has never been fully 
explained, in spite of his discussion in the preface of the 1829 
edition. Be that as it may, Scott had written a long and appre- 
ciative estimate of his own work, a fact which was known to Murray 
and to a few others of the Qmrierly group with whom Scott was 
on intimate terms, hut not to the general public. Obliged to 
acknowledge the toast of Lord Meadowbank to the Author of 
Waverley,” at the famous dinner in 1827 , Scott then found himself 
in an embarrassing dilemma. So he admitted what could no 
longer be denied, and shortly afterward, in the Introduction to 
the Chronicles of the Canongate, alluded to William Erskiiic as 
the author of the review. Erskine had written articles on politics, 
but as far as can be learned almost nothing on literature. Murray, 
the publisher of the Quarterly BevieWy and others (jonneeied with 
it, could of course be relied upon to remain discreetly silent, strict 
anonymity being a policy of the periodical. 

In conclusion, it is not hard to see Scott^s reason for disclaiming 
responsibility for the article which probably did more than any 
other to advance his reputation as a novelist — ^the first wholly 
favorable criticism of his novels in the Quarterly ReviewJ^ Very 
soon after the famous dinner, at which he was forced to admit the 
authorship of the Waverley novels, came an opportunity to deny 
in print the writing of the review. Both William Erskine and 
William Gifford, who had been editor of the Quarterly when the 
article appeared, were conveniently dead. Scott probably felt that 
the embarrassing position in which he found himself was sufTrcicni 
justification for his prevarication. 

Waltee Geaitam, 

Western Reserve University, 


John Wilson Croker, who reviewed the first three '' Waverley mmln, 
failed to understand the novelist^s method or appreciate his talent. Proba- 
bly Croker was not taken into the secret of authorship. At any rate, 
Scott appears to have been dissatisfied with the notice he was getting in 
the Qua/ricrly^ and told Murray he wished to review the mxi novel 
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A NOTE OF SAMUEL DAFIEUS CIVILE WARS 

The first five books ^ of Samuel DaniePs The Civile Wars Be- 
tween the Two Houses of Lancaster and Yorhe were entered on 
the Stationers^ Eegister October 9, 1594, and published by Symon 
Waterson in 1595. In these five books, which deal with English 
history from the deposition of Eichard II to the conspiracy of the 
Duke of York against Henry VI, the poet develops elaborately the 
theme of righteous retribution or Nemesis by which he accounts 
for the devastating wars and dissensions characteristic of England 
at this time. Daniel states that Henry IV committed a great sin 
by usurping the crown from Eichard II and for that sin not only 
Henry IV, himself, but his grandson Henry VI and his country- 
men suffered punishment. The theme is expanded with all its 
moral implications throughout the first unit. 

Then in 1599 Daniel published in the Poeticall Essayes a sixth 
book ^ in which he continues the events of the reign of Henry 
VI. During this book there occurs a curious passage ® in which, 
although the figure of Nemesis is concretely referred to, the poet 
has apparently confused the idea of righteous retribution with 
predestinated evil. Nemesis, seemingly at some time in the far 
past, has looked into the future of England and has decided that 
many things must happen there before the country is ready for the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth. Seeing that England must be purged 
by fire, Nemesis sends Pandora to Britain with her famous box of 
troubles and has her loose them on the island. These troubles 
consist of all manner of things: religious dissensions, the new 
learning, the printing press, artillery, and political quarrels* 
Among the latter are the factions of the Houses of Lancaster and 
York, the poePs chief theme, and the sin of Henry IV. In other 
words, Henryks crime, for which Nemesis duly punishes him and 
his country, wm ordained ly an outside force over which he had 
no control It is clear that Nemesis is playing two rdles: that 
of predestinator as well as avenger- Henry was punished because 
of a crime which he was predestined to commit. 

^Tliese five books were first arranged as four. 

^By tbe first arrangement tMs book was number five. 

*<3rrosart ed., ix, 225-333, 
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The passage arouses curiosity not only because it gives to 
Nemesis the new role of predestinator, but also because it obviously 
is a digression from the clear narrative of the poem. In the first 
place^ a discussion that accounts, as this passage does, for the 
origin of Henry IV^s crime should, by all the laws of narrative 
construction, come early in the story at the time when he com- 
mitted his sin, instead of appearing two generations later. In the 
second place, when it does finally appear, it breaks violently into 
the immediate narrative, separates two closely related events, and 
quite awkwardly intrudes upon the ^^plot."^^ 

It may be said that Daniel found a source for this digression 
in the following stanza in the poem on Henry VI in The Mirror 
for Magistrates (1559) : 

Thus of oui’ heavy haps, chief e causes bee but twayne, 

Whereon the rest depend, and under put remayne: 

The chiefe the will devine, calde desteny and fate, 

The other sinne, through humour's holpe, which God doth highly 
hate."^ 

And it may be contended that that stanza alone is sufficient to 
account for the inclusion of the passage at this point, for Daniel 
undoubtedly read and re-read the Mirror for suggestions and may 
have caught the full philosophical significance of the idea of pre- 
ordained evil only at this time. And yet it seems strange that 
familiar as he must have been with the Mirror he did not develop 
the theory of predestinated sin earlier in the narrative where it 
logically belongs, 

I think that the difficulty can be solved by realizing that in the 
first five books the poet was chiefly interested in the idea of 
righteous retribution or Nemesis and that he had not intended 
to touch the subject of the source of sin or predestinated evil at all. 
He completed this first section and had it published early in 1595. 
Then he set to work at once on the next part and was busy with 
his narrative when certain religious dissensions of 1595 drove 
forcefully home the idea of predestination. Seeing the significance 
of the discussion, he inserted the passage in question. 

These religious arguments which I believe inspired the passage 
culminated in the Lambeth Conference of 1595. Since the middle 

219. {1815 ed.) 

4 
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of the sixteenth century there had been many disputes over pre- 
destination and reprobation, over the question of whether God 
fore-ordained sin or merely fore-knew it. The Anglicans had 
adopted the Calvinistic view. In 1595 two famous divines, Peter 
Baro, a Cambridge professor, and William Barret of Cains College 
had preached vigorously against predestinated evil and had so 
threatened the Calvinistic theory included in Article XVIT of the 
XXXIX Articles that Archbishop Whitgift called a council at 
Lambeth Palace including the Bishop of London, the Bean of 
Ely, Tindal, and others and drew up a document known as the 
Lambeth Articles, in which nine propositions attempted to show 
that God predestinated sin. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the secret of the predestination passage 
in Daniel. His first five books dealing with Xemesis were already 
off the press; he was undoubtedly writing his sixth book just dur- 
ing or just after the Lambeth Conference, where the issue of pre- 
destination was clearly defined, and so with the theory fresh in 
his mind wrote the passage, incorporating the accepted Calvinistic 
view thinly veiled in classical terminology. 

JoHiiT Hawley Eobekts. 

The University of Chicago. 


“HIPPOOEATES’ TWINS” 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxnii, 313, I quoted two English allu- 
sions to “Hippocrates’ twins,” or the “twins of Hippocrates” 
(Lyl/s Euphues, ed. Bond, n, 77; Milton, EiTconoUastes, xxi), 
and suggested that they are due to St. Augustine, Oily of God, 
V, 2. Let me now offer a third, from George Chapman, The Gentle- 
man Vsher, Act iv, sc. 3 : 

And like the twins Eypoorates reports: 

If he fetch sighes, she draws her breath as short: 

If he lament, she melts her self e in teares : 

If he be glad, she triumphs, etc. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


W. P. MusTAEm 
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SIE JOHN DENHAM AND PARADISE LOST 

But lew literary anecdotes have come down to ns of Sir John 
Denham, who was regarded m the court of Charles II as one of 
the leading wits and poets of the day. The most interesting of 
these anecdotes is that which makes him one of the first admirers 
of Paradise Lost, Its original source was John Eichardson^s 
Explanatory Notes and Remarlcs on Milton's Paradise Lost, Lon- 
don, 1734, where we find it in the following form : 

Sir George Hiingerford, an ancient member of Parliament, told me, many 
years ago, that Sir John Denham came into the House one morning with 
a sheet, wet from the press, in his hand. What have you there, Sir John? 
Part of the noblest poem that ever was wrote in any language, or in any 
age This was Paradise Lost. However, ^tis certain the book was un^ 
known till about two years after, when the Earl of Dorset produced it. 
Dr. Tancred Eobinson has given permission to use his name, and what I 
am going to relate he had from Fleet Shephard, at the Grecian Coffee- 
house, and who often told the story. My Lord was in Little Britain, 
beating about for books to his taste. There was Paradise Lost. He was 
surprised with some passages he struck upon dipping here and there, and 
bought it. The bookseller begged him to speak in its favour if he liked 
it, for that it lay on his hands as waste paper. (Jesus’ ) Shephard was 
present. My Lord took it home, read it, and sent it to Dryden, who in 
a short time returned it. ^ This man,’ says Dryden, ' cuts us all out and 
the ancients too.’ ^ 

Edmund Malone was the first to point out the improbability of 
this account. In 1800, in his Critical and Miscellaneous Prose 
WorTcs of Dryden,^ he argues as follows: 1. It is very unlikely 
that Denham should have had a proof-sheet of Paradise Lost; 
these are seen only by the author, or his intimate friends, and 
there is no evidence of any connection between Denham and Mil- 
ton ; 2. When Paradise Lost was going through the press, Denham 
was mad; 3. Denham was never in Parliament; 4. Eichardson 
tells us that Denham^s praise had no stimulating effect on the 
sale of the book, since, two years after, it was waste paper ; yet 
we can prove that by that time most of the edition had been sold. 
According to his agreement with his publisher, Milton was to re- 

^ Eicbardson, Explanatory Notes, etc., oxx. 

* Vol. I, part i, 112. 
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ceive a second five pounds when 1300 ol the 1500 copies of the 
first edition had been sold. He had already received this sum 
before the date of the Earl of Dorset^s visit to the bookshop. This 
fact cannot be reconciled with Eichardson^s previous statement 
that the edition was waste paper.^^ The whole account, there- 
fore, concludes Malone, is inconsistent, and unworthy of credit. 

The discussion is continued by Masson, in his Li>fe of Milton/ 
Masson begins by quoting Eichardson, and continues 1)y analysing 
Maloneys arguments. Malone, he says, is somewhat too critical; 
that while it is true that Denham was never in Parliament, still, 
as he had recovered from his madness by August, 1667, when Para* 
dise Lost appeared, Malone’s objection on the ground of Denham’s 
insanity loses its force. Masson continues : 

But for the rest one must agree with Malone, and suppose that there 
was some confusion of memory on the part of the old Parliament man, 
Sir George Hungerford, when he told the story of Denham to Richardson, 
or on Richardson’s part in recollecting what Sir George had said. Itiven 
if we waive the question of the place . . . How can we account for his 
(Denham’s) being before all the rest of the woild in having access pri- 
vately to the proof sheets of a forthcoming book by such a political recluse 
as Milton? And how was his remark so ineffective, the celebrated Sir 
John Denham though he was, that the book received no benefit from his 
vast admiration, and its merits had to be re-discovered and re-proclaimed 
two years afterward? In short the first part of the tradition given by 
Richardson will not cohere with the second part. 

Masson then discusses this second part, concerning the Earl of 
Dorset and Dryden, and succeeds in giving a plausible explanation 
for the difficulties found there. His conclusion is, therefore, that 
since thei two parts do not agree, and since the second can be 
better established than the first, the first must be given up, and the 
story of Denham’s early recognition ol the greatness of Paradise 
Lost rejected. And there the matter has rested. 

I am not so ready to abandon Denham’s claim to literary dis- 
cernment. Let us examine once again the objections that have 
been made to Ms share in this tradition, ignoring the second part, 
that concerning Dryden, as irrelevant to our purposes. The objec- 
tions are as follows : 1. Denham could not have seen a proof-sheet; 
2. He was mad at the time of the publication of Paradise Lost; 


VI, 628 ff. 
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3. He was not a member of Parliament; 4. His praise could 
not have helped the sale of the book as would have been natural. 
Passing over^ for the moment, the first argument, let us consider 
the second. That Denham was mad at the time of the appearance 
of Paradise Lost Masson himself disproves, and further evidence 
may be found in the official records of the period. Denham had 
resumed his duties as Surveyor General by June, 1667.^ The third 
objection, that he was not a member of Parliament, is also ground- 
less. He was returned a member of Parliament for Old Sarum 
in 1661.^ The fourth, that the praise of as famous a man as Den- 
ham, did not help the sale, is stressed by Masson, who, curiously 
enough, does not see that he at once answers his own objection. 
Masson says, that as 1300 of 1500 copies had been sold, the book- 
seller, when he spoke of Paradise Lost as waste paper,^^ must have 
meant merely that the copies in his own shop had not been sold. 
If we thus explain away the waste paper,^^ we at the same time 
remove the objection that Denham^s praise had no effect on the sale. 
We see that Paradise Lost had sold comparatively well, and that 
Denham might have contributed to this success. 

Of the four objections, therefore, only one remains, that Denham 
could not have seen the proof-sheets of the poem. In this connec- 
tion it would be well to examine the original source once again: 

Sir John Denham came into the House one morning with a sheet, 
wet from the press, in his hand. What have you there Sir John? 
Part of the noblest poem that ever was wrote,^^ etc. We observe at 
once that proof-sheet is nowhere mentioned, and that this meaning 
has been read into the passage by the commentators. It is quite 
true that this is the most natural interpretation; ^^sheeV^ and ^^a 
part of seem to imply a proof-sheet ; it is also true that the argu- 
ments against Denham^s having seen a proof-sheet are sound. Yet 
there is, I think, a simple explanation of the difficulty. Assuming, 
as does Masson, that some inaccuracy has crept into Eichardson^s 
account, may it not have been this ? Sir George Hungexford re- 
ferred not to a proof-sheet, but to an early copy of the first edition 
of the complete poem. If we accept this conjecture, the difficulties 
vanish. There is no reason why Denham, in his right mind, and a 

^ Calendar of Treasury Boohs, 1667 '■8, p. 20. 

^ Ba/rliamenij, 1878* Mouse of Commons Accounts and Papers, vol. 62, 
part I, p. 531. 
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member of the House, should not have brought into Parliament a 
copy of Paradise Lost wet from the press,” and praised it ; and 
as Sir John was a famous literary figure, there is no reason why his 
praise may not have been instrumental in causing the sale of 1300 
copies of the poem within two years. 

We should not overlook the fact, moreover, that Paradise Lost 
was a poem that would very naturally arouse Denham^s enthusiasm, 
since its high moral theme was similar in character to his own 
literary didacticism. We must conclude, therefore, that, while it 
cannot be proved that Denham was one of the earliest admirers of 
Paradise Lost, there is nothing in the tradition as it has come down 
to us that makes it impossible, or even unlikely, that this was 
indeed the case. 

Theoboee H. Banks, Jr. 

New Eaven^ Conn. 
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Milton^ Man and ThinTcer, by Denis Saijrat, New York^ Lineoln 
MacVeagh, 1925. 

This Yolume is mnch more than an attempt on the part of its 
author to give wider currency among English readers to the ideas 
embodied in his French thesis for the doctorai es lettres} It con- 
tains, in addition to the earlier material, the fruits of subsequent 
investigations which have from time to time appeared in the form 
of special articles. Without altering his exposition of the de- 
velopment of Milton^s ideas out of the data of his personality and 
experience, or abandoning his enthusiasm for the Miltonic system 
as something permanently valid, M. Saurat no longer makes a claim 
for its uniqueness. The added material consists chiefly of an ac- 
count of its sources in what had earlier seemed its most individual 
features. These sources M. Saurat finds mainly in the body of 
Jewish mystical writings known as the Zohar. 

The book as a whole is certainly the best that has been written 
on the intellectual fabric of Milton^s work. It embraces, as any 
study of the thought of Milton as distinct from his style and imagi- 
nation must do, the prose and the poetry impartially. It sets 
forth the coherent body of principles which lies behind Milton^s 
pronouncements on public questions and his interpretation of the 
fall and restoration of man, in modern philosophic terms. For M. 
Saurat Milton^s God is the Absolute; the eternal plan of wisdom 
is interpreted as an expression of the latent possibilities of the 
Infinite in finite being; the Fail is passion, the fruit of the freed 
possibilities of the Infinite which has become finite; Christ is in- 
telligence, evolved in the creative process, dominating passion ; the 
Eesurrection is the ultimate incorporation of the finite into the 
Absolute. 

That Milton^s system is capable of such a conversion is proof 
that he did not merely parrot an inherited theology, adorning it 
here and there with such eclectic heresies as happened to suit his 
temperament or to have been suggested by the intellectual con- 
tacts of his time, but grappled with it philosophically, endeavoring 


La ‘pensi& de Milton, Paris, Alcan, 1920. 
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to construct a pattern of reality in Christian terms and to make it 
coherently applicable to all the aspects of experience. This fact 
should always have been obvious, and would have been, had the 
Be Doctrina Christiana been studied with the attention it deserves. 
Macaulay was quite right in saying that this document revealed 
a powerful and independent mind, emancipated from the influ- 
ence of authority, and devoted to the search for truth.^^ He was 
equally right in saying that in a few more days it would follow the 
Befensio Populi to the dust and silence of the upper shelf. To 
have drawn it thence and employed it thoroughly in illumina- 
tion of the less systematic expressions in Milton^s other work, 
has been a service of the highest order. Whether M. Saurafs in- 
terpretations are in every case sound and whether Milton really is, 
as he proclaims him, a first class thinker, must be left to the histo- 
rians of philosophy. It is, I believe, high time that professional 
philosophers should devote some attention to Milton and pronounce 
authoritatively on these matters. 

The present reviewer, while professing himself unable to pass 
upon the worthiness of Milton^s abstract system to enter into com- 
parison with those of a Calvin or a Spinoza, is in hearty agree- 
ment with M. Saurat as to the interest and vitality of his ideas 
in their applications to the problems of life and conduct; but he 
cannot dissociate these ideas from their concrete imaginative em- 
bodiments. Milton^s tremendous expressive power is one of the 
great facts about him; the other is his humanity. It is in the 
major poems that these elements coexist in their utmost intensity. 
In the Be Boctrina they are in abeyance and whatever high values 
this work may have, they are not the specifically Miltonic values. 
M. Saurat is not unaware of this, but it cannot be denied that his 
work as a whole places its emphasis on things that do not repre- 
sent the real significance of Milton. His cosmos interests us after 
all primarily as a theme of his pictorial imagination. His true 
philosophy is a philosophy of life. It is for this reason that the 
expository elements in Paradise Lost have a less permanent value . 
than those in Paradise Regained^ Samson, Agonistes^ and the 
mature sonnets. The former are largely speculative and theologi- 
cal; the latter are the direct comment of Milton^s ethical idealism 
and religious faith on the actual experiences of men. 
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In his account of Milton^s personality and of the effect of his 
outward and inner life in moulding his views and supplying the 
elements of conviction and personal intensity which were necessary 
to convert them into the materials of poetry^ M. Saurat writes 
with brilliancy and persuasiveness. The last vestiges of the Masson- 
ized Milton of 19th century tradition are dissipated^ the mask of 
puritanism is pierced, and Milton^s inner nature — egocentric, 
temperamental, passionate — stands revealed. With the analysis 
of the psychological effects of Milton^s clash with his environment, 
the explanation of much of his mental activity as an endeavor to 
secure in the ideal world of the imagination triumphs and satis- 
factions which were denied him in the world of sense and 
of events, the writer of this review is in general agreement. 
Some of the detail seems questionable. When M. Saurat, for ex- 
ample, adopts Mark Pattison^s suggestion of the cause of Milton^s 
difficulty with Mary Powell as lying in her refusal to consummate 
the marriage, he is on very dubious ground. Personally, I find 
nothing to substantiate this in the divorce tracts or elsewhere, and 
much that is directly against it. We really know far too little of 
Milton^s first matrimonial venture to presume to interpret his 
inner experience in the light of it. 

In his chapters on Miltoffis external sources M. Saurat has en- 
tered on a field immense in its scope and beset with difficulties. 
There is, on the one hand, the history of the m 3 rfch — its ground- 
work in Hebraic and Patristic writing, its embellishment through 
a long succession of literary treatments in the Middle Ages and 
the Eenaissance, Exhaustive treatment of this subject is impos- 
sible and Saurat does not pretend to deal with it comprehensively. 
He does, however, besides reviewing the formation of the story 
of the fall of man and angels, call attention to new material of 
importance in the apocryphal book of Enoch, the direct influence 
of which on Milton he firmly establishes. i 

But M. Saurat is not much interested in Miltoffis debt to lii^erary 
tradition for imaginative detail. He emphasizes mainly'hi^^ rela- 
tion to his authorities on points of philosophical irdwp^etation. 
It is in this connection that he makes far reaching claims for the 
Zohar as a primary source of Milton^s thought. There is much 
that is plausible in the idea of Milton^s knowledge of this stratige 
work. He was certainly interested as early as the Horton period 
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in tlie kindred mysticism of Hermes Trismegistns. He was more 
than a novice in Eabbmical lore. The Zohar was^ as M. Sanrat 
shows^ if not quite on the highroad of seventeenth century lore^ 
at least not far from it;, and its permeation of the writings of the 
English mystic Eobert Flndd (1574-1637) brings it rather near to 
Milton. There iS; however;, no direct evidence of Milton’s use of 
it and the problem must await a complete survey of his intellectual 
relations with the whole body of speculation — IsTeo-PlatoniC;, Her- 
metic^ Cabalistic — of his own day;, together with a more exact 
definition of his thought in its relation to ancient philosophy, par- 
ticularly Stoicism, and to all the varieties of theological heresy 
and spiritual religion. Milton has already been proved a Quaker 
(Sampson), a Boehmenist (Bailey), a follower of Ochino (Wood), 
a disciple of Servetus (Larson in a forthcoming study), and now a 
Cabalist I It is easy to show a kinship with each of these phases 
of thought, but hazardous to claim the paramount importance of 
any one. 

With regard to M. Saurat’s specific parallels the reviewer must 
content himself with expressing doubt as to their validity in cer- 
tain important points. The incident of Eve’s jealousy, which at 
first sight seems to be conclusive evidence of borrowing, has been 
shown by Harris Fletcher ^ to occur in an almost identical form in 
the Jewish history of Josippon, a work to which Milton explicitly 
refers. The other concrete parallels are too vague to be of service 
without this one. It is not, however, on such details that M. 
Saurat would rest his case, but on a more fundamental identity 
of philosophic idea. The chief doctrine in question is the inter- 
pretation of creation as a retraction of God from a portion of the 
universe, thereby liberating its latent impulses. This idea M. 
Saurat had already singled out in his first edition as the kernel of 
Milton’s thought. It was the philosophical explanation of free 
will lin a pantheistic system and Milton’s chief title to rank as an 
original thinker. 

The fact that M. Saurat had so formulated the doctrine before 
he fcufid it in the Zohar naturally seemed to him a strong point 
in |iis case. The idea is certainly in the Zohar, though how promi- 
nently one cannot determine from the quoted passages. But is 

Milton and Josippon,” Studies in PMlologp, yx xi (1924), 496. 
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the status of this principle in Milton precisely as M. Sanrat repre- 
sents it? In the De Doctrinal which represents Milton’s reasoned 
system^ retraction plays no part^ and the passage in Paradise Lost 
on which Sanrat bases his argument is^, I am conyinced^ suscep- 
tible of no such far reaching interpretation as he gives it. Milton 
is describing^ not the orderly universe including man^ but the state 
of chaos as a sort of unreclaimed part of universal being. It is 
from this portion that God retires. Creation, on the other hand, 
results from the exercise of his virtue upon a part of chaos. It 
cannot, therefore, be characterized as retraction but the very oppo- 
site. Even, however, if the parallel is not exact it remains strik- 
ing, and I would by no means affirm that my reservations close 
the case for Milton’s employment of the Zohar. It is the merit 
of M. Saurat’s work to have opened here a new field of Milton 
inquiry. In the completeness of his demonstration, on the other 
hand, of the relation of Milton’s soul-sleeping doctrine to the teach- 
ings of the contemporary sect of mortalists he has left little for 
the gleaners. 

J. H. Hanford. 


University of Michigan, 


An Elementary Grammar of Old Icelandic. By Helen McMillan 
Buckhtjrst. Methuen and Co,, London, 1925. 

The author, in her Preface, points out that those students who 
wished to include Icelandic in their course of study have been 
greatly hampered by the fact that no Grammar of the language has 
been written in English, and that they have therefore been obliged 
to have recourse to German and Scandinavian works on the subject.” 
She adds, not without pathos, this is naturally a discouragement.” 
Another discouragement is that these foreign Grammars are 
hardly suitable for a beginner, whose main object is to secure suffi- 
cient knowledge of the inflexions and syntax of the language to be 
able to read its texts.” Miss Buckhurst has therefore attempted to 
provide a Grammar elementary enough to suit the most Anglo- 
Saxon of students. As she tells us, the greater part of the space 
is devoted to a detailed treatment of the inflexions and of such 
points of syntax as are likely to cause difficulties. I have en- 
deavoured to include in the lists of examples only such words as 
the beginner is likely to come across in the course of his reading. 
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The phonological study of the language does not come wifthin the 
scope of such a book; those points only have been given, briefly 
summarized in the introductory chapter, which have a direct 
bearing on the inflexions.^^ 

The book is divided into nine chapters. The introductory 
chapter of seven pages gives a little elementary information about 
the Icelanders, their history, language and literature and the like, 
but most of the space is devoted to a description of the Old and 
Modern Icelandic sound system (with an explanation of the work- 
ings of umlaut or mutation’^). Chapter II, Nouns, covers 17 
pages; it begins, illogically but conveniently, with the definite 
article! The material m the chapter is well organized; the be- 
ginner ought to have some explanation, however, of terms like 

strong and ‘^^weak,” which might well puzzle him if he had 
never met them before. Chapter III, Adjectives, runs to six pages ; 
Chapter IV, Pronouns, to 10; Chapter V, Numerals, to six. The 
next 23 pages are devoted to adverbs, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. The last chapter, 17 pages long, is given over to verbs*. 
The whole is concluded with two pages of bibliography and an 
excellent index. 

One can say without hesitation that the author has made a 
good job of it. The little book will serve admirably the purpose 
for which it is designed. Miss Buckhurst wisely siteers clear of 
both historical and comparative grammar; her treatise is strictly 
descriptive, and, accompanied by a text like Craigie^s Easy Readings 
in Old Icelandic, ought to suffice for an introductory course in the 
subject. The book is unattractively bound, but well printed. 

Johns Hopkins University, KemP MalOKE. 


Les Epitaphes de Bonsard, par Maeoabet m Sobcweie-itz. Paris: 

Les Presses TJniversitaires de Prance, 1925. xv + 180 pp. 

II y a plaisir k rendre compte d^un ouvrage comme celui de Mar- 
garet de Schweinitz sur les Epitaphes de Bonsard, parce que les 
eloges a adresser Pemportent de beaucoup sur les reserves a faire. 

Le sujet, propose par le professeur fran^ais H. Chamard, offrait 
de xeelles difficultes. II s^agissait de montrer la formation du 
recueil des Epitaphes tel qtfil apparait dans la derniere edition 
des (Emtes publiees du vivant de Eonsard, celle de 1584; de r6- 
unir les renseignements historiques sur chacun des ben4ficiaires de 
ces epitaphes et de rappeler les relations quTls ont pu avoir aveo 
le poete et qui expliquent la genese des pieces ; de montrer jusqu^^ 
quel point on pent se fier k leur v6raeite; d^analyser litterairement 
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les varietes du genre^ Fepitaphe narrative, Pepitaphe morale, Pepi- 
taphe badine; de rechercher lenrs sources d^inspiration, leurs 
merites de style et de versification ; de prouver le perfectionnement 
de leur forme, atteste par de nombreuses variantes : de determiner 
enfin la place de Pmuvre tumulaire de Ronsard dans Phistoire de 
ce genre, traite par les anciens, les poetes neo-latins, les Eheto- 
riqueurs fran^ais et les Marotiques. 

L^auteur a rempli ce programme avec une abondance de docu- 
ments, une metbode et un esprit critique qui lui font grand hon- 
neur. La conscience qui a preside a Pelaboration entiere de son 
etude n^est pas moins remarquable: alors que tant de travailleurs 
intelleetuels ont une tendance a s^approprier les deeouvertes d^au- 
trui, M- de Schweinitz ne manque aucune occasion de les rappeler 
et s^empresse de doniier les references exactes aux moindres publi- 
cations dont la sienne a profite. 

Rien, d^ailleurs, ne lui a echappe des travaux anterieurs qui 
pouvaient eclair er son sujet; elle a consulte les plus rdcents comme 
les plus anciens, les manuscrits comme les imprimes, et renvoye 
son lecteur m^me a des ouvrages futurs, dont elle escomptait 
Putilit4, tels que le Ronsard et son temps de P. Champion, la 
Bibliographie ronsardienne d^A. Pereire, la these d^H61ene Harvitt 
sur Hugues Saleh 

Enfin, ce qui est egalement ties meritoire^ elle n^a jamais cherch6 
a surfaire son h6ros, ni m^me dissimule ses erreurs et ses defauts ; 
son livre eclate de franchise autant que de modestie. Avec la de- 
fiance et le doute dont elle fait constamment preuve a Pegard des 
temoignages y a-t-il de meilleurs garants de la valeur de ses 
investigations ? 

Parmi ses trouvailles, il en est quelques-unes d^un intergt par- 
ticulier que je tiens a signaler. C^est elle qui a revele (p. 10) 
Pexistence probable d^une epitaphe de Ronsard en Phonneur du 
po&te venitien l^avagero, non recueillie dans ses CEuvres , — Elle a 
Egalement donne (p. 25) la seule explication de ce fait que Ron- 
sard a ecrit plusieurs dpitaphes pour Louise de Mailly, dont la 
principale parut en 1555 et les autres seulement en 1559; je dis 
les autres, parce que ce n^est pas une, mais trois qui ont paru h 
cette derniere date, et trois courtes, parmi lesquelles le cardinal 
Odet de Coligny eut a choisir celle quhl fit graver sur le tombeau 
de sa demi-soeur. Elle a cite (p. 27) des strophes ou Salmon 
Macrin, comparant Arthuse de Vernon a la nymphe Arethuse, 
rappelle le mythe du fleuve Alphee amoureux de cette nymphe, 
et a ainsi indiqu4 un nouveau motif dfinspiration puise par Ron- 
sard dans les ceuvres de ce poete neo-latin, car il a fait le m§me 
rapprochement dans son epitaphe d^ Arthuse de Vernon. Elle a 
identifl^ (p. 29) le Le Fevre auquel s^adresse Ronsard dans la 
premiere de ses epitaphes d^ Andre Blondet* — 'Dans une longue note 
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des pages 71-73^ relative aux vers qiie Eonsard a ecrits sur la mort 
de Charles IX, elle a fait des rapprochements trcs curienx avec 
FHistoire de la vie de ee roi ecrite par Feveque Arnand Sorbin. 

Enfin elle a remis an jour nne pi^ce de 78 vers, attribnee a 
Eonsard par le genealogiste Andre du Cliesne, mais k Jodelle par 
Fhistorien Le Labonrenr, piece qni m^avait echappe lors de Felabo- 
ration du tome VI de mon edition in-8° des (Euvres de Eonsard; 
c’est PEpitaphe de Gabriel de Montmorency, 4me fils du Con- 
netable, tue a la bataille de Dreux en 1562. II est vrai que le pro- 
fesseur E. Eoy la publiait de son cote dans la Revue d'Histoire 
litteraire d^octobre-decembre 1924. Mais, outre que la these de 
M. de Sch. etait imprimee quand parut eet article, E. Eoy n^a pas 
su quhl y avait la une question d^authentieite, soulevee par Le La- 
boureur et reprise an XIX® siecle par le bibliophile E. Tricotel; 
il n’a pas doute un seul instant de la patermte de Eonsard. M. 
de Sch. au contraire a longuement expose le probleme, avec les 
raisons qui militent en faveur de Fattribution a Eonsard, et je lone 
hautement la fa^on dont elle a conduit la discussion. Comme elle 
semble, tout a la fin, me demander mon opinion, je la dirai tr5s 
simplement: en 1562, aiicun po'5te de la Pleiade (Eonsard encore 
moins que les aiitres) n^aurait ecrit des vers k rimes plates non 
alternees, comme le sont les vers 17 a 22 et 43 a 46 de cette piece ; 
si toutefois, dans la h^te du moment, Eonsard les avait rediges 
ainsi, contrairement k ses principes et a toute sa pratique depuis 
1550, il eut fait aisement disparaltre ce defaut de versification, 
pour les incorporer a ses (Euvres; je conclus qufil n^en est pas 
Fauteur. 

M. de Sch. pose deux on trois autres questions, auxquelles je me 
fais un plaisir de repondre : 

P. 17, note 3, a propos de Fesprit dans lequel Eonsard a com- 
pose, son Epitaphe de Eabelais, esprit qui lui semble hostile, elle 
a j outer ^^Apr^s quelque hesitation, Eonsard la supprima de ses 
(Euvres; ne faut-il pas voir dans ce fait une preuve qufil la jugeait 
d^un ton d^mesure ? Oui, Eonsard jugea qufil avait depass4 la 
mesure et maladroitement imite les 6pigrammes de FAnthologie 
grecque sur Anacr6on; et il retrancha ladite epitaphe pr4cisement 
par crainte qu^on ne Finterpretat mal, comme cela n^a pas manqu6 
d^arriver au XIX® siecle, quand on eut pris connaissance des pre- 
mieres Editions. C^est un argument de plus en faveur de Fopinion 
que j^ai ton jours soutenue de la sympathie de Eonsard pour Eabe- 
lais. Pp. 26, 27, M. de Sch. se demande pourquoi Eonsard a 4crit 
Fepitaphe d^Arthuse de Vernon. Aux raisons qu^elle propose et 
qui sont toutes acceptables, il faut a j outer que la m^re de cette 
jeune femme, Anne Gouffier de Boisy, dame de Montreuil-Bonnin 
par son mariage avec Eaoul Vernon, avait dirige la maison de 
Madeleine de Prance en Ecosse, dont faisait partie Pierre de Eon- 
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sard en qualite de page. C^est avec Madame de Montreiiil (comme 
on Fappelle dans les Papiers d^Etat de Fepoqne) qne le futnr 
poete revint en 1538 d^Ecosse en Prance par FAngleterre^ et ce 
sejonr d^un an dans un pays etranger dnt creer des liens assez 
etroits entre le page et la grande dame. 

Voici maintenant nn tres petit nombre de rectifications neces- 
saires. 1) Jean Brmon est mort dans les trois premiers mois de 
1555 (v. mon Ronsard poHe lyrique, p. 136^ n. 6) ; il conyient 
done de lire eette date, an lien de 1554, k la 5e ligne de la page 
3 et a la 2e ligne de la page 9. 2) Les trois epitaphes en favenr de 
Lonise de Mailly qne M. de Sch. a rennies en nne senle a la page 
3, sons le no. xxi, ont parn des 1559 dans le Second livre des 
Meslanges, recneil rarissime, dont le contenn vient de nons etre 
revele par Seymonr de Eicci dans son Catalogue d'une collection 
unique des editions originates de Ronsard (London, Maggs, 1925). 
3) C^est a tort qne Blanchemam et Marty-Laveanx ont fait fignrer 
dans lenrs editions de Eonsard, comme nne cenvre a part, nn qna- 
train Sur la mort du roy Charles IX, qne M. de Sch. signals a la 
page 8, note 9. Ce sont simplement qnatre Yers qni font partie 
de sa denxieme Responce anx vers de ce roi. J^ai deeonvert cette 
errenr senlement en elaborant Fedition de ses CEuvres in-8° 
(Paris, Lemerre), et je Fai signal6e dans les Notes, an tome vii, 
p. 354, 4) A la page 59, M. de Sch. semble reprocher k Eonsard 
de ne pas avoir 4crit d^epitaphe ponr son 4mnle Du Bellay. Mais 
il a fait mienx : il Fa plac6 parmi les Immoxtels dans son EUgie d 
Louis des Masures, compos6e an lendemain de sa mort (1560), 
et Ini a pret6 nn disconrs admirable dn fond des Champs Blysees, 
comme il Favait fait en 1554 ponr son propre pere et comme il le 
fit encore ponr le grand capitaine Erangois de Lorraine en 1563. 
Cette prosopopee ” d^ontre-tombe est le pins bel hommage qnfil 
ponvait Ini rendre. 

Ces reserves n^enlevent rien anx m6rites de la these de M. de 
Sch. qne j^ai presentes pins hant et qni penvent se resnmer ainsi : 
Erudition opportune et feconde, ordonnance logiqne, critique prn- 
dente, conscience et modestie. Le volume se termine par nn recneil 
de documents jnstificatifs, nne bibliographie snffisante et nn index 
des noms tres complet. 

Paul Latjmoniee. 

UniversitS de Bordema>, 
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John Koch^ Geoffrey Qhaucers Canteriury-Ermhlungen nach 
Wilhelm Hertzhergs Uhersetzung neu herausgegehen. Mit 26 
farbigen Tafeln. Berlin. {Alte Erzahler neu herausgegehen 
unter Leitung you Johannes Bplte. Britt er Band.) Herbert 
Stubenranch Verlagsbuchhandlnng, 1925. pp. 46, 579. 

James Eussell Lowell published in his Literary Essays, Vol. m, 
Boston, 1897, an essay on Chancer, written in 1870."^ It was a 
review, and among the books noticed was W. Hertzberg^s transla- 
tion of the Canterbury Tales printed at Hildburghausen in 1866, 
and reprinted by the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig and 
Vienna in 1870. In the course of his article Lowell speaks of 
Hertzberg^s introduction as ^^one of the best essays on Chaucer 
yet written.-’^ 

Hertzberg was one of the wonderful line of German gymnasia 
directors who find time from their arduous school duties to devote 
to literary research. He was born at Halberstadt in 1813 and 
died at Bremen in 1879, He devoted himself largely to editions 
and translations of the Latin poets, but found time to translate 
some plays' of Shakespeare and some of Tennyson^s poetry. His 
most important work, outside of Latin, was the translation of 
Chaueer^s Canterbury Tales, which, after the editions of 1866 
and 1870, went out of print. 

It was then a happy thought for the enterprising and enlight- 
ened publisher, Herbert Stubenrauch of Berlin, to reprint Hertz- 
berg^s translation in the series Alte Erzdhler neu herausgegehen 
unter Leitung von Johannes Bolte, and to entrust the preparation 
and revision of the new edition to John Koch, one of the most 
distinguished and prolific Chaucer scholars living, himself also 
an Oherlehrer in a gymnasium near Berlin.'^ He states his attitude 
to his predecessor in his preface. The text is based on KocFs 
edition of 1915, which follows in the main as to the order of the 
tales and the numbering of the lines, the edition of Tyrwhitt which 
was used by Hertzberg.® Twenty-six of the miniatures in the 

^ It is interesting to recall that Lowell published at Cambridge in 1844 
(2d edition, 1846) a volume, not reprinted in his Complete Works, en- 
titled Conversations on some of the Old Poets. Two of the Conversations 
are devoted to Chaucer, and deal exclusively with Chaucer’s literary side. 
The Essay deals largely with Chaucer’s relations to the literatures of 
France and Italy, which may be supposed to have influenced his own work. 

® Besides an enormous number of contributions to the study of Chaucer 
published in the technical journals of Germany, England and America, 
Koch is the author of an admirable edition of the Canterbury Tales for 
the use of students printed at Heidelberg in 1915. ' 

® Hertzberg says, p. 8, of his first edition, Hildburghausen, 1866, that he 
used Tyrwhitt’s text printed in 1852. I do not find any edition of that 
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Cambridge and Ellesmere Hss. are reproduced in colors from the 
Chancer Society publications. It may be said that the volume is 
beautifully printed and is a worthy companion to the other two 
volumes of the series; Bolters edition of Paulfs ScMmpf und 
Ernst, 1824, reviewed by me in Modern Language Notes, May, 
1924, pp. 314-316; and January, 1925, pp. 46-49. 

Miss E. P. Hammond in her Bihlio graphical Manual, 1908, 
p. 210, says, in speaking of TyrwhitPs edition of Chaucer and his 
discussion of the sources: ^^The subsequent investigations of the 
Chaucer Society have accumulated a mass of analogues, largely 
French and Oriental, to some of the Tales; and the sources of 
the Clerk^s and the Man of Law^s Tales have been more exactly 
treated than by Tyrwhitt. But in the 160 years which have elapsed 
since he worked, no more definite source has been found for the 
stories of Merchant, Eeeve, Miller, Shipman, Friar, Summoner, 
Manciple, Franklin, or Squire than was known to him ; and while 
many details have been noted, e. g., regarding the tales of Melibeus 
and of the Second Nun, it is a striking fact that the investigation 
of the last ten years has done as much to modify the additions of 
Tyrwhitt^s successors as to impugn the work of Tyrwhitt. Cp. 
the work of Miss Petersen on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and the 
Parson’s Tale, superseding the discussions by Skeat.” 

Of all these subsequent investigations the first work of Miss 
Petersen is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most interesting 
and suggestive. She says, p. 97, n. 3, Chaucer’s indebtedness to 
example-books offers an interesting field for speculation, for these 
collections often contain the substance of his tales if not his im- 
mediate model.” She then mentions several analogues of the Tales 

date. There is one printed by Routledge in 1853. I am indebted to Har- 
vard College Library for the loan of a copy of Hertzberg’s translation and 
have compared it with Koch^s edition and oan say that so far as intro- 
duction and notes are concerned, Koch’s edition is substantially a new 
work. Hertzberg’s edition was remarkable for its day and well deserves 
the praise bestowed upon it by James Russell Lowell, and may still be 
consulted with profit. Many of the longer notes, e. g., p. 578, on the 
constellation of the Ram; p. 582, on the position of the Monk in Ms abbey; 
p. 586, long note on the Parvis; pp. 598, 644, long notes on the canonical 
hours of the day; pp. 612-617, long notes on the Gesta Bomanorum, etc., 
have been condensed or omitted by Koch for economy of space. Besides 
these notes there are many others on the characters in the Tales and on 
the sources of the stories. I shall return to this subject later. Koch 
has supplied some lacimae left by Hertzberg m his translation in defer- 
ence to the taste of his day. How great has been Koch’s task may be 
seen from the fact that he has used the immense amount .of material pub- 
lished since 1866, the date of Hertzberg’s edition. The Chaucer Society 
was founded in 1868, and since then the output of Chaucer material has 
been steady and great. Koch’s edition now renders this material accessible 
to the general reader and scholars will find much, especially in the notes 
on the sources of the tales, which will be comparatively new to them. 

5 
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found in the collections of exempla current in Chaucer^s time. 
Since the date of Miss Petersen^s monograph, 1898, a large number 
of collections of exempla have been printed in whole or in part. 
The most important of these I have reviewed m The Eomanic 
Review, Vol. vi^ No. 2, April-June, 1915, pp. 219-236, and in a 
paper read in April, 1917, before the American Philosophical 
Society on Mediaeval Sermon-Boohs and Stories and their Study 
since 188S. 

How enormous is the mass of new material may be seen from the 
fact that Mr. J. A. Herbert in his Catalogue of Romances in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, Vol. 1910 
(reviewed by me in Modern Philology, Vol. ix (1911), pp. 225- 
237), analyses one hundred and nine manuscripts and refers to 
over eight thousand stories, many of which have, of course, been 
frequently reprinted. The largest of the new collections recently 
printed appeared just at the outbreak of the Great War and has 
not received the attention it deserves. I refer to J oseph KlappePs 
Ermhlungen des Miitelalters, Breslau, 1914, the twelfth number of 
Wort und Branch, published by the Schlesische Gesellschaft fur 
VolJcshunde, A few years before the same scholar published in 
Hilka^s Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, 2, Heidelberg, 1911, 
a smaller but equally valuable collection: Exempla aus Hand- 
schriften des MitteMters. I reviewed both of these works in 
Modern Philology, Vol. x (1913), pp. 302-316, and Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Vol. XXXII (1917), pp. 26-40. 

Let us glance for a moment at one of the Canterhury Tales 
mentioned by Miss Petersen as belonging to the class of exempla,' 
the Pardoner s Tale. The story is not found frequently in exempla 
and here are some welcome additions to the number already known : 
Herbert, CaL in, p. 660 (184), Additional 27336, of Italian origin, 
^^Legitur in vita beati Bartolomei ; p. 693, Additional 11872, 
also of Italian origin; p. 711 (26), Harley 3938, also of Italian 
origin. ^^Legitur in vita beati Bartholomei/^ Klapper, Erzdhl- 
ungen, p. 351, No. 157, ^^Legitur in vita beati Bartolomei ; Ex- 
empla, pp. 71, 72, Nos. 97, 98. ft is an interesting fact that the 
MSS. just mentioned are of Italian origin, and that the Life of 
Saint Bartholomew is cited as the source of the story. Usually 
Saint Peter is one of the companions of the Lord in his mythical 
journeys. I have not been able to find any version of the life of 
Saint Bartholomew referred to in the mss, cited above. As the 
oldest Western version of the story is the one in the Cento novelle 
antiche it is permissable to assume that Chaucer got his story from 
some Italian version, possibly, an oral one. 

Of the other tales which Miss Petersen connects with the ex- 
empla-books may be mentioned the Priar^s Tale, which is found 
in Caesarius of Heisterbach, Libri Miraoulorum, edited by Meister ; 
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the exempla versions (Herolt^ Bromyard, Wright^s Latin Stories, 
and Pauli) are later than Chaucer, see Professor Archer TayloPs 
excellent paper in the Publications of the Modern Language As5o- 
ciation of America, Vol. xxxvi, No. 1; the Nun^s PriesPs Tale, 
found in Bromyard; the Prioresses Tale Jew Boy^e) is found in 
numberless mediaeval versions, see my recent edition of Pez’s 
Miracles of the Virgin; the Pranklines Tale and the Squire^s Tale 
contain certain elements of magic (moving the rocks, the magic 
horse, ring, and sword) widely found in mediaeval romance, 
although not in any exemplum proper. How easy it is to add to 
the versions already known may he seen from the paper of Pro- 
fesor Taylor just cited, and from such recent works as Bolters 
edition of PaulPs Schimpf und Ernst, Doctor Koch gives an 
admirable condensed account of the Sources and Analogues of the 
Tales, citing the latest works on the subject. 

T. E. Ckane. 

Cornell Unwersity, 


Sainte-Beuve, by Le-wis FuEEMAisr Mott. New York: Appleton, 
1925. 

Whether Sainte-Beuve stands in relation to other critics as 
Homer in relation to other poets, as Matthew Arnold insisted, or 
whether he is merely, in Taine^s phrase, one of the five or six 
most useful servants of the human mind produced by France in 
the nineteenth century, he commands the attention of scholars, 
and especially wherever there may be danger of la fichomanie, 
since one of the critie^s chief gifts is his power of correlation, his 
genius for making of mere concatenation a current.^^ One should 
be most grateful to Professor Mott for the opportunity he affords 
of intimate acquaintance with the master in the field of which 
Anatole Prance prophesies : La critique est la derniere en date 
de toutes les formes litt4raires; elle finira peut-§tre par les absorber 
toutes.” ^ 

Sainte-Beuve’s works would make, in a definitive edition if 
there were any, some thirty or forty large volumes, and Professor 
Mott in the generous five hundred pages in which he follows his 
man from 1804 to 1869 analyses the bulk of this material. As an 
appendix to Chapter VI he gives ^^a summary analysis of Port- 
Royalf' a twenty-five page resume of that magnum opuS/ — and it 
must be admitted at once that this for readers of any category is 
of questionable utility, since whoever wants the general contents 
of Port-Royal or seeks discussion of a particular will find the table 
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des matieres in each volume and the Table alphabetique ei am- 
lytique des matieres et des noms (volume VII of the third edition) 
sufficient^ and since any reader who wants more must go to the 
text. Professor Mott also summarizes himself; at the beginning 
of each of the fourteen chapters (already enumerated with some 
detail in the table of contents) is a page or more of fine print 
announcing principal points. In the circumstances a reviewer 
hesitates to give a recapitulation in his turn, lest one be too many 
degrees removed from reality. 

What is the reality of Sainte-Beuve ? Only the rash would at- 
tempt a formula, although according to the at once cautious and 
acute Eenan, himself so given to nuances, Sainte-Beuve, however 
unwilling to enclose his theory of the universe, did attain a deep 
philosophy which underlies all his judgments.^^ ^ On the other 
hand a downright and distinguished American critic calls him, 
repeating what is less a formula than the denial of any, ^Hhe 
wandering Jew of the intellectual world.’^ ^ Surely here is the 
essential Sainte-Beuve problem. This sensitive artist, with unique 
gift of measurement, looking about him in that period which was 
inclined to accept Jean- Jacques^ abolition of the absolute (there 
is no absolute unless it be this that there is absolutely none) and 
which was leading to the hedonism of Anatole Prance (^"^quand 
la route est fleurie ne demandez pas oh elle m^ne ^^) and to Gour- 
mont with his brilliant science of cases {le Chemin de Velours) 
and his doctrine that there is no devil and the soul is an inven- 
tion of the Sorbonne,^^ — ^where in the midst of these tendencies 
does Sainte-Beuve stand? Or does he stand at all? 

He seems steadily to have sought firm ground. His approach 
was, naturally, through literature, and he is found remarking, in 
words which perhaps refute by anticipation the later characteri- 
zation of him, ^^Fesprit poetique iFest pas le Juif errant.” * 
Taste was to him, in literature, on the level with true Christianity 
in religion.® When he devoted himself to investigation of a re- 
ligious phenomenon in Port-Royal, the results, as those who argue 
for his instability insist, were disappointing, and the last words 
of the book appear good, evidence of hopeless drifting : il shaper- 
goit i son tour qu^il n^est qffiune illusion des plus fugitives au sein 
de Fillusion infinie.^^ ® Yet in this same final volume, the very 
tone in which he regrets the lack of a firmer texture, intellectual 
and moral, shows how he craves it: ^^H(5cole qui serait issue de 

® Quoted by Harper, Sainie-Eeuve, pp. 201-202. Cf. Saiute-Beuve him- 
self m quoted by Mott, p. 242 • Let us be philosophers and even have a 
philosophy, but let us not insist on any particular philosophy.’^ 

® Babbitt, Masters of Modern French Criticism, p. 187- 

* Garneries du Lundi, m, 53. 

^Fort~Boyal, i, 417. 

Uhid., VI, 246, 
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Port-Eoyal^ si Port-Eoyal elit vecu^ aurait fait noyau dans la na- 
tion^ Ini anrait pent-etre donne solidite, consistance; car c'etaient 
des gens, comme me le disait M. Eoyer-Collard, avec qui Von savait 
sur quoi compter; caractere qni a snrtont manqne depnis a nos 
mobiles et brillantes generations frangaises/^ ^ His reluctance at 
the end to accept mobility is in keeping with the spirit which im- 
pelled him in the first place to attempt in a study of the Jansenists 
to become ^“^plus verse et plus fixe dans la science morale des 
ames/'^ ® 

May one not assign this believer without religion (as Pro- 
fessor Mott himself so excellently quotes, p. 402) to what is some- 
how the aesthetic or spiritual equivalent of Eenan^s position 
intellectuelle ? ® Or if we refuse to do so must we not refuse, 
like Professor Babbitt, plainly? Mr. Mott remarks at the begin- 
ning of his work (p. ix) : am no apologist or advocate, and I 

have tried not to color my statements ; let the record speak.^^ This 
is faithfully and admirably reminiscent of the Sainte-Beuve posi- 
tion : I relate and exhibit ; enough for me if everyone shall per- 
ceive the point by which he may pierce to the heart of the ques- 
tion.^^ Yet one could wish that this record, Mr. Mottos description 
of contents, spoke in terms more certain. 

Whenever we leave Sainte-Beuve^s doctrine for his method. Pro- 
fessor Mott becomes more positive, and in particular insists, with 
good judgment, that the importance of Sainte-Beuve’s 1862 article 
on method has been exaggerated. But here too it may be regretted 
a little that the author has not brought out more clearly the 
particular quality of balance which Sainte-Beuve so beautifully 
achieves. The critic is determined to ^^voir les grands hommes 
comme ils ont ete,” and in the presence of certain asseverations 
of greatness he oliserves : J^ecoute, et Je ne suis pas 6mu 
but he is also delicately aware of the need of a counterpoise, of the 
fact that, as Joubert whom he admires says, il ne faut xien voir 
tout nu.^^ This is the source of his superiority to Anatole Prance, 

Uhid., VI, 192. 

® lUd., I, 454. 

® Cf. V Avenir de la Science, p. 56. 

Port-Royal, i, 487. 

^^Wotf/ueaucD Lundis, in, 29. Cf. indeed the apt quotation in Mott, p. 
251; “When I have read something very lyrical, he says, or heard and 
applauded something very academic, when I have been present at one of 
those parliamentary triumphs in which the factious orator has laid his 
hand on his heart, in which the self-interested and versatile politician has 
been prodigal of the words loyalty and country, and when each has made 
his magnificent how to the lofty lights of the epoch, I open, on coming 
home, my Grosley, or some book like it, my Journal de ColU my Margrave 
de Bareith, and after having read a few pages, I find a foothold on the 
earth fit for our humble nature, saying under my breath to the honorable, 
eloquent, illustrious speaker; ‘You lie! 
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for example, in the judging of martyrs: to Anatole Prance in a 
certain mood (and to Bernard Shaw) martyrs are stupid; Sainte- 
Beuve does not claim sagacity lor them but neither does he refuse 
reyerence : On trouve .... cette ardeur du martyre parfaite- 

ment deraisonnable, et on est saisi en meme temps d^un sentiment 
de compassion, de respect. Savoir souffrir par un serupule (m§me 
erron6) de conscience, n^hesiter pas k saerifier son repos a ce qu^on 
eroit la justice et la verity, est chose si rare ! There are ex- 
amples of this quality of poise in Mottos description of Sainte- 
Beuve, and pertinent quotations, just as there is copious material 
from which a sufficiently studious reader may draw conclusions as 
to Sainte-Beuve^s essence. If this is what the author means by 

let the record speak,” one admits readily that he has furnished 
ingredients for a decision. The problem is one of focus; the re- 
viewer continues to regret that Professor Mott did not adhere less 
rigidly to a chronological order, so apt to exclude composition, 
and present a picture of which the outlines might be sharper. 

On the other hand the portrait of Sainte-Beuve, the representa- 
tion of him as a personality, is done with a sure brush ; the author 
has practised with notable success what Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
as a disciple of Sainte-Beuve, denominates ^‘^the art of psych o- 
graphy.” He makes Sainte-Beuve the man very present, and his 
style is engaging. He almost achieves a formula (no doubt in 
spite of himself, since he detests them) when he ends a chapter 
by saying of Sainte-Beuve (p. 235) : was a materialist, some- 

how trailing clouds of glory.” He has the sense and courage to 
aver that Port-Royal is sometimes dull (p. 167) : An unregener- 
ate appetite might be satisfied with a smaller quantity of this very 
plain spiritual nourishment. ... If the older Arnauld^s eloquence 
is turgid we must learn the fact by example; if Hieole or the 
Great Arnauld is as tedious as a king, we are not spared the demon- 
stration.” Above all Mr. Mott treats with wisdom the allegations 
that Sainte-Beuve was petty and malignant; without representing 
the critic as chemically pure he does demonstrate convincingly that 
Sainte-Beuve (p. 399) ‘^^kept his taste above his passions.” All 
told, a book which will help spread the gospel of good criticism. 
If one has ventured certain objections, these are in the spirit of 
the Sainte-Beuve tradition, of which Professor Mott explicitly 
approves, that it is good for a reviewer to resist his author.^^ 

Hokatio B. Smith. 

Brown Unwersity. 


Port^Boyal, vr, 185. 

A few misprints were noted: p. 15, Loire-inf^rieur, read Lowe- 
InfSrieitre; p. 45, Lwartine, read Lamartine; p. 362, dispoeitionj read 
d%sposit%ons; p. 371> Oauseries, read Uauseries, 
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Letters of James Boswell collected and edited by Chauncet B. 

Tustkbb^ Oxford UniTersity Press, 1924, 2 yoIs. $10. 

Boswell was not a great letter-writer. Most of this correspond- 
ence is natural and straightforward but it gives few hints of the 
literary abilities displayed in the Life or of the wit, the grace of 
expression, the adorable chit-chaV^ the fund of anecdote, or the 
brilliant judgment of men and books that make the “epistolary 
recreations^^ of many of his contemporaries delightful reading. 
Yet the best of it possesses in a high degree one of the prime 
requisites of good letters, that of revealing an unusually interest- 
ing personality. One reads it for Boswell, not his opinions or 
his anecdotes but himself. And how naked does he strip him- 
self before us, — ^his vanity, naivete, his craving for fame and for 
intimacy with the great, his moralizings, good resolutions speedily 
broken and as speedily renewed, his fits of despondency, his drunk- 
enness and moral laxity with their consequences, his likeableness 
and his genuine affection for his family and friends. Was a more 
astonishing letter ever written than that to “Zelide^^ (Isabella de 
Zuylen, the daughter of a Dutch nobleman) in which he boasts 
of his own self-control, accuses her of loving him, charges her to 
confess it, moralizes, preaches religion to her, and ends a strange, 
rambling quasi-postscript by asking whether, if he had “ pretended 
a passion, she would have gone with him “ to the world^s end ! 
Did she know him well enough to sense his delightful but uncon- 
scious absurdity when he declared: 

I am a man of form, a man who says to liimself, Thus will I act, and 
acts accordingly In short, a man subjected to discipline, who has his 
orders for his conduct during the day with as much exactness as any 
soldier in any service. And who gives these orders? I give them. Bos- 
well when cool and sedate fixes rules for Boswell to live by in this common 
course of life. 

4, Yet this “ man subjected to discipline craved a confessor, one 
who knew him well, cared for him, and to whom he could pour 
himself out with a freedom and completeness that few men have 
ever allowed themselves. Fortunately for us he found such a 
friend in William Temple and, as a result, the ninety-odd letters 
to Temple — ^here first printed accurately and, save for two or three 
phrases, in full — ^form, in Mr. Tinkers words, “the heart of the 
collection and “ in one sense ... as remarkable and instructive 
a human document as the Diary of Pepys or the Confessions of 
Eousseau.^^ At least they have sufficient interest to hold one 
reader, who intended only to dip into them, until long past mid- 
night. They should be read continuously, apart from the other 
correspondence, so that their full savor may be appreciated and 
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the melancholy difference between the young and the old man may 
be realized. 

The better one knows Boswell the more interesting one finds 
him but hardly the more admirable, nor does one gain any clearer 
insight into how such a man, sinking under drink, debt, and de- 
spondency, was able to write the greatest English biography. Yet 
now and then his literary instinct shows itself unmistakably, as 
when, in the midst of his account of courting Miss Blair, he ex- 
claims, Temple, you must haye it in the genuine dialogue and 
gives over a page of it in dramatic form. 

Some light will be thrown on the composition of the Life if the 
one letter to Johnson which has survived as it was originally writ- 
ten (pp. 185-7) be compared with the terser form given to it in 
the biography. The differences are immaterial but they are not 
indicated and they show that, accurate as Boswell was, he did not 
hesitate to condense and change what he professed to quote. It 
is surprising to find him stressing the value of the Life less 
than the pleasure to be derived from it. At least three times he 
wrote, varying the words but slightly, It will be the most enter- 
taining book that ever appeared.'’^ The letters remind us anew of 
Johnson^s real affection for Boswell but they afford little evidence 
that the affeciion was returned. Clearly there was something win- 
some in the young Scot. Am I not fortunate, he writes, — after 
explaining how ^^an agreeable young widow nursed me and sup- 
ported my lame foot on her knee,^^ — ^^Am I not fortunate in hav- 
ing something about me that interests most people at first sight 
in my favour This something was in part gay spirits, good 
humor, and an appreciation for the excellences of others, in part 
it came from his practicing what he had preached to Zelide, above 
all endeavour to relish the common affairs of life,^^ but to no slight 
degree it was the result of his confiding, childlike helplessness. 

I am somewhat melancholy,^^ he wrote to Temple, Pray com- 
fort me. This is very effeminate and very young; but I cannot 
help it.^^ The appeal was irresistible. 

Mr. Tinker has collected the letters from a wide variety of places, 
has annotated them admirably but has not discussed them or their 
author nor has he told us anything of their history, which in the 
case of those to Temple is of considerable interest. Nearly a 
hundred he prints for the first time. His knowledge of the field 
and of the entire eighteenth century is too well known to require 
comment. Scholars may wish that the two dignified, beautifully- 
printed volumes had been combined into one — ^there are only 550 
pages — and sold at a lower figure but they will find comfort in the 
excellent notes and index. 

Eaymokd D. Havbits* 

Johns Sophim TJ'mmrsity. 
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OTWAY^S DUELS WITH CHUECHILL AND SETTLE 
By Eoswell G. Ham 

The tragedy of ^^poor Otway has been bewailed by several 
generations of sentimental biographers, yet the brief cycle of his 
career, up to the tragic denouement on Tower Hill, seems at least 
to have been free from the curse of tedium. The adventurous vein 
ran high in the romantic young playwright when, in 1678, he 
enlisted for service in Flanders. It was only the untoward peace 
of Nimeguen that brought him back to London, early in 1679, 
uncelebrated and penniless. So ignominious a period to his hopes 
led biographer Cibber, who should have taken pains to consult his 
histories, to impute against Otway the charge of cowardice.^ For- 
tunately for the poeris good name, ^^poor Otway writes enough 
of his own feelings and experiences into his autobiographical 
Soldier's Fortune^ that Cibber might well have spared his homily. 
Back from the war, thus without money or honor, Otway under- 
took to repair the lack of both : the former, by writing an indiffer- 
ent but successful play upon Cams Marius, and the latter, by two 
handsome adventures, of which one has escaped all notice of 
his biographers while the other has been generally misinterpreted. 
And what makes them unusually notable is the great prominence of 
nearly all the parties involved. 

The first and most romantic triumph occurred, fittingly enough, 
at the Duke^s Playhouse sometime in June of 1679. He had re- 
turned to his old haunts, where, according to an established obliga- 
tion, these indigent playwrights were given free admission. Along 
with them, at this particular period, were swarms of disbanded 
soldiers who helped to swell the lagging audiences. In this setting 


^The Lwes of the Poets, London, 1753, ii, 326. 
® Act I, sc. 1. 
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our somewliat humiliated poet found occasion tO' issue from eclipse, 
in the role of man of honor and defender of orange wenches. 
Account of the great event is to be found in a letter preserved in 
the Vemey mss,^ Under date of June 23, 1679, Sir John Verney 
makes the following observations : 

Oiurcihilb for ibeating lan orange wencli' in the Duke’s Play-house, was 
challenged by Capt. Otway (the poet), and were both wounded, but 
Churchill most. The relation being told the King, by Sir John Holmes, 
as Churchill thought to his prejudice, he challenged Holmes, who fighting 
disarmed him Churchill. 

That our poet was the first author of these various reverses to 
Churchill cannot be questioned. True, Otway was but a lieu- 
tenant. Titles in that age however seemed to mean as little as 
they do today. It was. only a few months later in an epilogue to 
Caius Marius that Mrs. Barry conferred upon him the same rank 
that he bears in Verney^s statement. Eef erring to Otway in con- 
junction with her late rSle in ShadwelFs Woman Captain, Mrs. 
Barry had said : 

For t’other day I was a Captain too — 

words significantly put in her mouth by Otway himself. 

But while there can be no doubt but that Otway was one of the 
parties, the identity of ChurchiU is more of an open question. 
We may note that Sir John Verney speaks of Churchill as a 
figure well known to the world. Only John or Charles would 
answer, both brothers of the well known Arabella; and John had 
the greater celebrity, not so much by the exploits of his sister, as 
by his own hasty exit through the window of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land's boudoir at the unexpected entrance of the King,^ and by 
his dashing adventures abroad in the service of Louis. The ques- 
tion arises whether he would be available in London in June of 
1679. The biographies of Marlborough, so far as they refer at 
all to this particular year, imply that he was continuously in the 
low countries with the exiled Duke of York. We have evidence 
to the contrary, however, in the Calendar of State Papers for 
1679.® In their lists of passports these indicate that Churchill 

^ Hist. Mss. Comm.t 7tli Report, 473a. 

* Gf. Mrs. Manley’s Becret Memoi/rs, 1720, i, 31 ff, 

® Of. Index under ^ CburcbilL’ 
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crossed back and forth several times in that year. Still another 
neglected bit of his biography sheds considerable light upon the 
entire episode. Probably in order to give voice to the claims of 
the exiled James, the future Duke was returned for Newtown (Isle 
of Wight) as a member of the House of Commons in the short 
session summoned by Charles for March 6, 1678/9 and dissolved 
on the July twelfth of the same year. Elected with him from 
Newtown was Sir John Holmes/ the same who completed Church- 
ilFs discomfiture at court by his account of the duel. 

The story now becomes fairly obvious. As an interlude to his 
parliamentary and diplomatic duties. Colonel Churchill had de- 
scended upon the playhouse in the company of his colleague, where 
he became embroiled in some sort of altercation with Orange Betty. 
Such sporadic eruptions of the pit generally required very little 
to set off the fuse, with results sometimes far more disastrous than 
in this ease. One conjectures whether it was the price of oranges 
which enraged the thrifty Colonel. From other information this 
seems plausible. It is a fairly safe guess that Aphra Behn was 
touching upon Otway^s exploit in her hitherto unexplained pro- 
logue to The Y^oung King, 1679, produced not long thereafter at 
the same playhouse. As one of the friends of Otway, Mrs. Behn 
was bound to take more than passing interest in his memorable 
victory, where ordinarily such a disturbance would either remain 
unnoticed or Be censured. Her gibes have an unwonted tone of 
amusement, particularly at the thriftiness of one of the protago- 
nists, when she aUudes to his mock heroic over oranges, the pur- 
port of which' was doubtless recogni 2 ?ed by most of her audience: 

They’re iSparks who are of Koise land liTonsense full, 

At fifteen witty, and at twenty dull; 

That in the Pit can huff, and talk hard words, 

And briskly draw Bamboo instead of Swords : 

But never yet Eencounter con’d compare 
To our late vigorous Ta/rtarian^ W<ir; 

Cudgel the Weapon was, the Pit the Field; 

Fierce was the Hero, and too brave to yield. 

But stoutest Hearts must bow; and being well can’d, 

He cries, Hold, hold, you have the Victory gain’d. 


Accounts and Papers, LXii, 1, 537. 
Tartarus, a common name for the pit. 
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All latigliing call — 

Turn out the Eascal, the^ eternal Blockhead; 

— Zounds, crys Tartarean, 1 am out of Pocket: 

Half Crown my Play, Sixpence my Orange cost; 

Equip me that, do you the Conquest boast 

For which to be at ease, a Gathering’s made, 

And out they turn the Brother of the Blade. 

The ungallant coaidnct of the Colonel apparently awakened our 
poet from his moody reveries, and a storm ensued that the hero of 
Blenheim was unable to ride. Otway was thus responsible for the 
first and last military reverse of a great soldier^s career. 

This adventure probably went far toward rehabilitating the poet 
in his own good esteem. But if it was not sufficient, Otway at 
that time was very likely famous for another exploit, faint echoes 
of which have come down to the present from a casual reference 
in Malone’s Life of Dry den. And inasmuch as the latter encounter 
resembles not so much a single skirmish as a long drawn out 
engagement involving several other well known figures and the 
authorship of an important poem, it seems best to treat it as sub- 
sequent to his duel with Churchill, particularly since its final 
flare-up came late in 1683. 

The year before that, Shadwell the Whig poet had published 
the following objectionable verses, which, in their present form as 
given by Malone,® have been our only source of information upon 
the affair, and that of the haziest: 

Tbe laurel makes a wit; a brave, the sword; 

And all are wise men at a council-board: 

Settle’s a coward, ’cause fool Otway fought him, 

And Mulgrave is a wit, because I taught him. 

This second imbroglio has generally been attributed to dissen- 
sion on Parnassus over the patronage of the capricious Earl of 
Eochester, who transferred his benevolence from Crowne to Settle 
to Otway as his fancy dictated. On the contrary it is quite cer- 
tain that the duel with Settle had its origin in events that were 
far removed from the whims of Eochester. Around 1677 a scur- 
rilous libel appeared, called The Session of the Poets, that quite 
universally has been attributed to Eochester, and for no very good 


n (pt. 1), 165. 
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reason except that everything indecent or particularly libellous^ T)y 
coanmon consent has been deposited at his door. Otway was one 
of the most aggrieved of the poets abused m that work^ and that the 
barb hit home is shown by his reference to it in his Poefs Com- 
plaint of 1680, The lines which stung were these: 

Tom Otway came next, Tom SliadwelTs dear 2uny, 

And swears for Heroicks, lie writes best of any: ® 

Don Carlos bis Pockets so amply bad fUTd, 

That bis Mange was quite curM, and bis Lice were all kill’d? 

But Apollo bad seen bis Pace on the Stage, 

And prudently did not tbink fit to engage, 

Tbe Scum of a Play-bouse, for tbe Prop of an Age. 

How this attack upon Otway has been quoted infinitely to demon- 
strate the heartlessness of Eochester in turning thus upon our poet, 
when the nobleman had barely received dedication of one of the 
latter^s plays. Bliss, with scholarly enthusiasm, appended a note 
to the effect that Otway^s personal misfortunes^^ were acquired 
during the service in Elanders.^^ Unfortunately however we may 
know by reference to the various plays that’ the libel was written 
a full year before Otway left for service abroad. Indeed, this 
Session of the Poets, upon which has been built nearly the whole 
magnificent structure of Eochesfcer’s relations with the poets and 
playwrights of his age, was believed by Otway as late as 1680 not 
to have been written by Eochester at all, but by Elkanah Settle. 

We come now to the occasion of the great duel, — ^which may or 
may not have been fought. It unquestionably began in the days 
when Settle and Otway found themselves aligned upon opposite 
sides of the political fence. However much we may ridicule the 
plays of Elkanah, the pamphlets of that worthy were something 
to be reckoned with. He had bespattered the Tories with singular 
skill from beneath the whiggish banner of Shaftesbury, until 
around 1682. At that time it apparently became evident to him 
that the occupation of Whig was no longer to be lucrative. He 
recanted therefore and became a Tory, but did not display the full 
fervor of his recantation until his Narrative of 1683. neverthe- 
less, as early as 1682 this change was obvious enough that it drew 

® Of. Otway’s boast in ^ Tbe Preface ’ to Don Carlos. 

Ath. Owon., IV, 169. 
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from the enraged Whigs a furious blast in a pamphlet called A 
Character of the True Blue Protestant Poet, After indelicate 
allusion to certain sins in the past of Elkanah^, the pamphleteer 
touched upon the authorship of A Session of the Poets, 

It happened about four years ago, there came out a Copy of Verses of 
the same Libellous nature of Amria^ and Hushai (which by the greatest 
part of the Town has been accounted his;) but since the Illegitimate Brat 
had not the strength to Support it self, and he found its deformity, and 
weakness, gavq no credit to the Vigorous Abilities of the Father; He 
(iis said) has laid it at an Impotent, Lame Mans door, who because he 
never had any of his own, he gladly Adopted the Bastard;) But our 
Malicious Buzmrd did not in those days Soar so high, he only did abuse 
the Boets then, into whose number he would fain have crept, which 
because they always scornM, and lookt with Contempt upon him, He 
endeavours thus to revenge himself; but it fell out most unluckily, for a 
discovery was soon made of our Author, 

And Mr. O. a Man of the Sword, as well as the Pen, finding himself 
most coursly dealt withal, immediately calFd him to an account, and 
required the satisfaction of a Gentleman from him: This I must confess 
was something unreasonable, and did by no means agree with our Scrib- 
lers Constitution^ who had much rather Rail than Fight; and being at 
this news as much surprized, and in little better pickle, than Alderman 
Atkins would have been upon the like occasion, beg’d he would spare his 
Life, and he would give him any other satisfaction he could desire; and 
presently taking Pen^ Tnh, and Paper out of his Pocket, he writ these 
following words, (viz.) I confess I Writ the Session of the Poets, and am 
rery sorry forH, and am the Bon of A Whore for doing it; Witness my 
hand E. S. This he delivered to Mr. C. which it seems saved his Throat 
that time; hut I am afraid for a worse hand. 

The composer of this squib was probably not so very far from 
correct in his account of the manner in which The Session of the 
Poets came first to he laid at Eochester^s door. For there is ex- 
tant a letter from Henry Savile to Eochester which shows it in 
the very process of seeking its foster-father. By the date of this 
letter^ Hov. 1^, 1677, we can definitely fix the appearance of the 
satire, though we should Judge hy internal evidence that it was 
written some six months earlier. Savile states : 

]!!5"ow 1 am upon Poetry, I must tell you the whole tribe are alarumed 
att a Hhell against them lately sent by post to Will’s coffe house. I am 
not happy enough to have seen it but I heare it commended and therefore 
the more probably thought to be composed at Woodstock, especially con- 
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sidering what an assembly either is yett or att least has been there, to 
whom my most humble service, if they are yett with yon.^^ 

Others — amongst them^ Otway — ^were not so easily convinced 
that Eochester was its father. Late in 1679 the aggrieved play- 
wright took up the quarrel again, in his Poefs Complamt, and 
scattered grapeshot to the four winds. It was this poem that Dr, 
Johnson confessed he could not understand, and the editors of 
the poem since, by their efforts to shed light, have only perplexed 
matters further. It is now clear, at any rate, that the following 
from the pen of Otway was an assault upon the politically disem- 
bodied shade of Elkanah, and not as it has always been assumed 
upon Eochester, to whom it can on no account be considered applic- 
able. In fact Otway had just rounded off that nobleman with 
some skill, when he began thus with Settle : 

iText him appear’d that blundering Sot 
Wbo a late Session of the Poets wrote. 

Nature has maikt him for a heavy Fool; 

By’s flat broad Face youl know the Owl, 

The other Birds have hooted him from light; 

IMJuch buffeting has made him love the Night, 

And onely in the dark he strays; 

Still Wretch enough to live, with worse Fools spends his days 
And for old Shoes and Scraps repeats dull Plays.^® 

It will be objected that Settle is treated elsewhere in The Poefs 
Complaint: 

The City-Foet too was there, 

In a black Sattin Cap and his own Hair. 

But Elkanah was not appointed city-poet until 1691, long years 
after the smoke of this engagement had blown away. And as for 
Eochester, aside from the verses pointing at him earlier in the 
poem, we have added proof that these were not intended as a cut 
at him by the very nature of the lines themselves. Whatever else 
he was, Eochester was not a heavy fool, his features were the oppo- 
site of flat and broad, and he was never given to repeating dull 
plays, particularly for ^^old shoes and scraps/^ That was to be 
Elkanah^s function throughout life. 

Mss, Comm, Bath, ii, 158. 

^^Inves of the Poets, 'Otway.’ 

Stanza VIII. 
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And that the miserable Elkanah. should he more the object of 
our sympathy than “ poor Otway ” is clear enough from the agony 
with which he carried about the barbs of this attack until as late 
as 1683. In that year the “ Owl ” from his brooding place in the 
purlieus of London brought forth a retort,^* that was however 
most meticulous not to stir up the sleeping Otway. 

was accused,” lie said, being the author of a Scandalous Copy 
of Verses call'd the Session of the Poets, an ill natured scurrilous Lam- 
poon, written some years since, and now laid as believed at the Father's 
Door, being printed among Lord R's — ^Poems. Amongst the other Extrava- 
gancies in that Base and Malicious Libel against me It was said that 

I gave fit under my Hand to Mr. 0 , a gentleman highly (wronged 

and affronted in that paper of Verses, that I was the Author of that 
Session of Poets, cmd for which I was the Son of a Whore — ^whioh is so 
damnable a falsehood . . . &c, &c,” 

The future eity-poet at this juncture breaks into a fren 2 y of denial 
that does not very much concern us. 

The reverberations of all great things die away. Poor Otway 
for all his heroic deeds has been maliciously written down a cow- 
ard. Perhaps Elkanah was unjustly maligned by Tom Shadwell^ 
when the latter pictured him in a duel with Otway^ or perhaps the 
reputation of Otway as duelist was not at its zenith as yet^ so that 
he little knew what a hornet he was stirring up. One strongly 
suspects however that Elkanah in his most furious moments never 
dreamed of facing our fire-eater upon the field of honor. 

Yale University^ 


WILLIAM SOMERVILE^S EARLIEST POEM 
By Raymokd D. Haveits 

In 1802 Francis Godolphin Waldron, whose varied talents had 
made Mm an actor in GarricMs company, the manager of several 
theatres, the author of not a few plays, and the editor of a number 
of antiquarian works, printed, chiefly from Manuscripts in the 
possession of, and with occasional hTotes by himself, The Shah- 
speareaw Miscellany: containing a collection of . Tracts , . . 


Supplement to the Narrative, Written by E. Settle, London, 1683. 
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Anecdotes of Theatrical Performers . . . Scarce and Original 
Poetry; and Curious Remains of Antiquity, This Miscellany 
falls into four parts^ each of which with its own pagination was 
sold separately. The third section, Miscellaneous Poetry/^ ^ 
is largely given over to the WicTcer Chair^ a burlesque of Paradise 
Lost by William Somervile, author of The Chace. According to a 
note prefixed to this piece, The Preface, Arguments, and Poem, 
now given to the Public, from Mr, Somervile^s own manuscript, 
have never before (it is believed) been published in the present 
form.^^ Yet publication can hardly be said to have rescued the 
work from oblivion, since, except in the British Museum Cata- 
logue and in, a bibliography of the Oamhridge History of English 
Literature, it seems to have remained unnoticed. Waldron^s am- 
biguous words, in the present form,^^ ^ point to one explanation 
of this neglect, namely, that a large part of the poem is identical 
with Hohhinol, or the Rural Games, which Somervile published 
in 1740. 

Yet if the Wiclcer Chair is not entirely new, it is of interest 
because, aside from showing Somervile’s methods of revision, it 
contains some four hundred otherwise unknown lines of his verse 
and a preface that throws light on his life and writings, but chiefly 
because it seems to have been written before any of his other ex- 
tant works. The earliest date that can be assigned to any of the 
other poems is 1712, or, perhaps, the end of 1711.® 2^*ow, the 
suggestion of writing the Wicher Chair came to him, so he tells 
us in the preface, one winter evening when he was reading John 
Philipses Cyder, which was then just publisFd/^ As Cyder 
appeared January 29, 1708,^ and as Somervile seems to have set 

^ The collection begins with Donne’s elegy, Love’s War,” printed for 
the first time. 

^ In his foot-notes, furthermore, h© mentions the printed copies.” 

® Aside from the Widher Ohmr, Somervile’s earliest work is in his Occa- 
sional Poems (1727). Of these the first is on Marlborough’s removal 
from all his places,” and therefore cannot be earlier than December 31, 
1711; the second is dated 1712; the third, to Addison on his purchasing 
an estate in Warwickshire,” may have been written late in 1711 when the 
purchase was made; the fourth refers to Addison’s papers on Paradise, 
Lost, which began to appear in 1712. The rest are later. / 

^ Gilbert McCoy Troxell, Esq., of the Yale University library, who has 
been good enough to look up the matter for me, writes that Cyder wm 
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to work on his burlesque immediately, he must have written it in 
the winter of 1708*’9 or of 1709-10. This date not only makes the 
piece its author^s earliest effort but puts it twenty-five years earlier 
than his other unrimed poems and brings it into the period, before 
The Seasons was written, when long works in blank verse were 
very rare. Our appreciation of Philipses importance is also in- 
creased when we realize that Somervile^s first poem is a long piece 
composed in conscious imitation of Oyder. 

It all came about naturally enough. The poet, already thirty- 
two, was spending the hunting season in Gloucestershire at the 
home of one of his tenants, a farmer who was remarkably fond 
of an old wicker chair, the legacy of his forefathers.^^ In this 
chair he smoaFd his pipe, regaPd himself with his toast and ale, 
and then very regularly fell asleep. This was his constant custom 
morning, and afternoon, and in this favourite wicker he often 
spent the greatest part of the night.'^^ One evening, as Somervile 
was ^^entertaining himself with the noble harmony, and various 
cadence of the verse ” of Cyder, the farmer waked up and asked 
what he was reading, ^^Apples?’^, he exclaimed on being told 
something of the poem, is it not pity so lofty a style should 

be thrown away upon a pippin? Were you to describe even me 
here in my wicker you could not express yourself with greater 
sublimity. The gentleman took the hint, and accordingly has 
formed this Poem upon the very plan he himself proposed.^^ ® 

Somervile did not look upon his work over-seriously, as the con- 
cluding words of his preface show: ^^The author . . . writ this 
out-of-the-way Poem for the entertainment of some particular 
friends; and if it can in any measure divert their spleens, has 
obtained his end. He does not indeed expect they should hang 
this droll-piece in their drawing rooms. He leaves the rooms of 
state to the possession of a Lilly or Vandyke, and will be perfectly 
satisfied if it may have the honour of aspiring to a place in the 

advertised in the Daily Courant for January 29, 1708, and in the London 
&amtte for January 26-29, 1707. In the Dazette the announcement be- 
.gins, '‘This day is published.” Since the Oourant commenced the new 
tyear on January 1 and the Gazette on March 25, 1708 is, according to 
present usage, the correct date. 

v ® Preface to the Wicker Chair, in the 8hakspea/rean Miscellamy, third 
pagination, pp. 26-7. 
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drinking room. Fay, so mneh. is he their humble servant, that 
he will be content (if they are of opinion it does not deserve a 
better post) to be allowed a corner in a less honourable, bnt more 
necessary apartment/^ Thirty years later, however, when he came 
to revise and pnblish the poem, he professed a more serious pur- 
pose. ^^It is a Satire, the later preface declares, against the 
Luxury, the Pride, the Wantonness, and quarrelsome Temper of 
the middling Sort of People.’’^ 

The reader who is skeptical of this assertion may also question 
the reason Somervile assigns for publishing the piece: 

The Author ... is satisfied, that there are many imperfect Copies of 
this Trifle dispers’d abroad, and as he is credibly inform’d, that he shall 
soon be expos’d to View in such an Attitude, as he would not care to 
appear in; He thinks it most prudent in this desperate Case to throw 
himself on the Mercy of the Public; and offer this whimsical Work a 
voluntary Sacrifice, in Hope that he stands a better Chance for their 
Indulgence, mw it has received his la^t Hand, than when curtail’d and 
mangled by others.® 

Although this reads suspiciously like the familiar and dubious 
prefaces of modest authors who are forced to publish their work 
in self-defence, it is in the main almost certainly true. For the 
WicTcer Chair had been in manuscript for many years, and the 

particular friends for whose entertainment it was written 
had, in all probability, copied and circulated it. One of these 
-copies, more or less imperfect, may well have fallen into the hands 
of an unscrupulous publisher who, trusting to the popularity of 
The Chace, might perhaps have brought it out had not Somervile 
forestalled him.'^ It was from the poet^s own manuscript that 
Waldron claimed to print the work, and, though he may have been 
mistaken in this, the WicTcer Chair gives no evidence of being 

curtaird and mangled by others.^^ ® 

The changes which the poem received from the author’s ^^last 
Hand” are principally at the beginning and the end and can be 
easily explained. For one thing, the WicTcer Chair contains two 
short passages which, like the conclusion of the original preface 

® Preface to Hohhmot The italics are mine, 

^Tbe haste with which the revision seems to have been made (see p. 
84 below) also points to the fear of unauthorized publication. 

®It is, indeed, several pages longer than HoMiml, 
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quoted above, a young sportsman might write but might not, par- 
ticularly in his later years, care to publish. But the chief criticism 
to be made of this first version is that in the beginning it sticks too 
close to the circumstances that gave it birth. In consequence, it 
devotes the first ten pages to descriptions of the characters and the 
setting, is loosely constructed, and, in one important matter, is not 
clear. It begins, after announcing the theme and invoking Philips, 
by describing Hobbinol, his housekeeper — ^whom but for law per- 
verse he would have married,® — ^his wicker chair, and the shelf 
of books over it (of which a good deal is said). The rest of the 
poem is taken up with HobbinoFs dream of his youthful exploits, 
one of which is so vivid that he leaps up and overturns upon him- 
self the shelf of books. 

On revising the poem Somervile greatly condensed the account 
of the characters and the setting, omitted the housekeeper as well 
as the books, and, apparently realizing his failure to make clear 
that all the events narrated in the Wicker Chair take place in a 
dream, gave Hobbinol a young son and a niece who actually do the 
things of which, in the earlier version, the old man had dreamed. 
So much is undoubtedly an improvement; but Somervile did his 
work carelessly — ^perhaps when he was old and was hurrying to get 
the book into print — or he would have seen that Hobbinol, with 
whom the poem begins, disappears after the eighth page and might 
better have been omitted entirely. Still more careless was it to 
leave unchanged the latter part of the burlesque which was written 
for and was admirably adapted to Hobbinol — a pompous, ridicu- 
lous swain of easy morals — ^but was totally inconsistent with the 
character of the ideal young lover who had been made the hero of 
the revised piece.^® The end, too, in which the hero is arrested 
for seduction, is abrupt, is not in the burlesque spirit, and is 
obviously patchwork.^^ 

® An excellent illustration of how closely Somervile adhered to the facts. 
The detail adds nothing to the poem and is understood only by those who 
remember, from the preface, that the farmer would have married her 
(though his niece) if the gentleman had not . . . prevented it.’’ 

The crowning absurdity comes when the adolescent lover, who is so 
much enamoured of his cousin as to be her faithful shade ” that ne’er 
wander’d from her Side,” is made the seducer of Mopsa and apparently 
the father of her two children. 

=^^The original conclusion, in which Hobbinol starts up in his dream 
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There seems to be no reason for questioning the genuineness of 
the Wicker Ohair, Waldron, a reliable and fairly well-known 
antiquary, says that he worked from Somervile^s own manuscript; 
the piece is throughout in Somervile^s style, and is in large part 
identical with one of his acknowledged poems, other versions of 
which were, as he tells us, circulating in manuscript. Further- 
more, it is highly improbable that any one should have fabricated 
a variation of a minor work of a minor poet who in 1802 was 
little read; and, finally, the differences between the two poems 
all indicate that the Wicker Ohair is an earlier version of Eolbinot 
As Waldron^s Miscellany is scarce and the Wicker Chair is not 
likely to be reprinted, it may be well to quote from some of the 
passages that were later omitted. The one which describes the 
shelf of books is of interest not only for the books themselves but 
for Somervile^s comment, ^^The reader . . . will agree with me 
that there is not one in the whole catalogue but is a very strong 
opiate : 

Here the poor dreaming Pilgrim Bunyan old 
On the more vigorous Baxter leans reclined: 

From whose large base a rope of onions hangs. . . . 

Deep in the dark recess, Haylor, and Fox, 

In gloomy sadness gloating, seem to hold 
Spiritual intercourse, for these elect, 

Pure essences, from earthly clog enlarg’d, 

Commune not by the ministry of words, 

Or sound articulate, but soul with soul 
Immix’d, in streaming beam of light convey 
Their thoughts profound. Intuitive converse! . . . 

Hugh Peters, Burgess, Doelittle and Case, 

Love’s Garland, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 

Assembly’s Cat’chism, Poor Bobin’s Almanack, 

A Direct’ry, Culpeper’s Midwifry, 

Caryl on Job. The reader’s patience tried 
In five large folios. Markham’s Housewif’ry. 

A chain of gold for a believer’s neck 
In thirty links. Tom Coriat’s Crudities. 

Apples of gold; Fair Warning; Spiritual Pea. 


and overturns the books, had to be changed, since there is no dream in 
the second version. 

Preface to the Wieker Ohmr, in Shahspearean Miscellawyf, third pagi- 
nation, p. 27. 
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Tom Thumb’s bold deeds. A Spelling-Book with Notes. 

Fast Sermon preach’d before his Highness Noll 
The Lord Protector. English Hogue compleat.^® 

The burlesque element in the poem will be fairly represented by 
the following lines ; 

Nor did the furious tabby when alive 
Scream more melodious, thro’ the lonely dark 
Pensive she creeps, and in each path obscure 
Hunts for her wand’ring mate, the skulking prey 
Skip unregarded by; no other cares 
Perplex her breast, no other joys but love. 

Then on the summit of a well-stor’d barn, 

Stung with intolerable rage, she snuffs 
The midnight breeze, the welkin all around 
Utters her shrill complaints. 0 wretched slave 
Of never-ceasing love! for ev’n when dead 
And all her lives are to a period worn, 

Her restless passion lives; the vocal strings 
From her warm entrails torn, ev’n then retain 
Incitements strange to amorous delight.^^ 

Johm Eophins University, 


FEIEDEIOH SCHLEGEL^S APOSTASY AND THE 
EUROFA 1 

Bt T. M. Campbell 

In 1803 Friedrich Schlegel, then living in Paris, published the 
Europa in four numbers. The most important contributions to 
this periodical were written by the editor himself, who made des- 
perate but in the main futile efforts to enlist the support of his 
friends in Germany for his undertaking. He collected his mate- 
rial for the publication in 1802 and 1803, In November of the 

Ehdhspearean Miscellamy, third pagination, pp. 39-41. 

Ihm. 45-6. 

^ This article is a completely revised version of a paper read at the M. 
li. A, under the same title, December, 1924. Fr. Schlegel’s works are 
referred to as W, and the Zweite Origmahusgabe of 1846 is meant. 
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latter year he was getting ready for the final issne.^ Most of his 
articles have to do with painting, though one of the very first is a 
review of contemporary literature in Germany* Minor planned 
to include them in a projected third volume of the Jugendschriften, 
while conceding that in the year 1802 SchlegeFs Schriftstellerei 
Ton und Eichtung andert/^ ® It is well that this plan was not 
carried out, for however welcome an accessible reprint of the 
Europa articles might be, by no test, whether of manner or matter, 
could they stand in the same collection as the essays of the period 
before the final departure from Jena. There is a vast difference 
between the conciliatory timidity in the preface of the Europa and 
the bellicose arrogance in that of the Athenaum; and no less dif- 
ference in the style and spirit of the two periodicals. The last 
of Friedrich SchlegeFs productions immediately preceding the 
Europa^ including the Boccaccio essay of 1801, betray nothing of 
the impending revolution in their author’s convictions. The 
Europa articles are the first authentic document of this revolution, 
and that is the point of view from which I wish briefly to consider 
them here. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
conversion. It was a real change of heart. However distasteful 
his acceptance of the Catholic faith may have been to many of his 
friends and however reactionary and futile it may have appeared 
to his critics, it was not altogether without beneficial results. For 
one thing it gave this vacillating and paradoxical mind a final 
resting point, a stable equilibrium; and it put a none too early 
end to all the talk about ^^gottliche- Frivolitat, erhabene Frech- 
heit,” and other ^^erhabener TJnsinn.’’ What actual experiences, 
if any, may have caused this seemingly abrupt change in Fried- 
rich Schlegel cannot be specified. There is no evidence on that 
point. Possibly the shock he received when Novalis died in his 
arms in the spring of 1801 may have started something deep within 
him. The profoundly religious spirit of his friend remained 
with him as a permanent example of the return to religion in a 
sceptical and atheistic age.^ It may not be a mere coincidence 

® Oskar Walzel : Pr. Bdhlegels Brief ej Sept. 16, 1802, Jan. 15, *1803, Aug, 
14, 1803, Nov. 26, 1803, 

® Minor: Friedrich Bchlegels Jugendschriften 1, p. viii. 

* B. W. n, 225. 
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that he selected for the name of his new periodical the subtitle of 
IsTovalis^s notorious fantasy, Die Ohristenheit, oder Europa, for 
European unity was the underlying conception in that also. Among 
the premonitory signs are generally regarded the witty and para- 
doxical sentences on religion and the sophisticated coquetting with 
naysticism in the latter part of the Athendim. It is possible that 
even this ironical and purely intellectual occupation with the words 
and ideas may have been an unconscious groping for the reality 
later seized upon, but the principle of universal irony, that room 
of mirrors reflecting every grimace, was not yet surrendered. 
Other things more to the point might be mentioned: his inner 
restlessness and discontent, reflected in Dorothea's letters to 
Schleiermacher ; his inability to write; his growing dissatisfaction 
with criticism as a purely negative activity ; his feeling of general 
isolation and helplessness. His aversion to polemical writing was 
supported by Dorothea, who also manifested a serious interest in 
religion. (Letter to Schleiermacher, Paris, November 1803.) 

However conjectural all this may be, we are not left in doubt 
as to precisely what change Friedrich Schlegel underwent. Con- 
version in his case was an exchange of Fichtean idealism for 
Christian idealism, based on revelation as handed down by Catho- 
lic tradition, Die Zersplitterung der Schule der Idealisten war 
gut, um das Nichtige einer Eeligion aus Menschenkraften einzu- 
sehen.^^ ® This conversion, like others, was a voluntary acceptance 
of revelation, a renunciation of the pride of reason, and a submis- 
sion to divine guidance. An exchange of Vernunft {Ichheit ohne 
Liebe) for Glauben {Dm sich seTbst beschrdnkende DenTcen.)^ 
His final conviction was that Fiehte^s philosophy, if kept pure, 
would result in here Ichheit^ or atheism, and otherwise would lead 
to pantheism. In the third number of the Europa, which went 
to the printer on July 80, 1803, there is a passage indicating that 
this typical change from human philosophy to revelation had 
already been made.^ But besides this specific evidence the peri- 
odical contains a great deal of indirect evidence of the same thing, 

® jWmdischmanB, Friedrich Bchlegels Philosophische Vorlesimgen aus den 
dcdtren 1804 Us 1806, Bonn, 1836, 1837, n, 442. Also E W, i, 156, 162i; 
n, 121, 153, 212, 224, and otlier passages. 

® Windischmann, op, cit, ir, 433, 442:* 

Emopa, n, 1, 107-110. 
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and even points to the probability that Pr. Sehlegel definitely 
accepted the new faith between the first and the third number. 

Before presenting the passages concerned a more general point 
of view may be taken from which to judge their true significance. 
Er. Sehlegel once characterized his life in the following words: 
^^In meinem Leben ist ein bestandiges Suchen nach der ewigen 
Einheit . . . und ein Anschliessen an ein ausseres, historiseh 
Eeales oder ideal Gegebenes (zuerst Idee der Schule und einer 
neuen Eeligion der Ideen) — dann Anschliessen an den Orient^ an 
das Deutsche, an die Ereiheit der Poesie, endlich an die Kirche, 
da sonst iiberall das Suchen nach Ereiheit und Einheit verge- 
blich war.^^ ® However much one must be on guard against a man^s 
estimate of himself, especially when that man is Er. Sehlegel, the 
statement made in these words is essentially correct. His efforts 
were from the beginning directed toward finding some center or 
MittelpunH about which everything could be grouped. He had 
no antiquarian interest in Greek literature. All his studies in 
that field were inspired by the hope, fantastic as it may seem, of 
discovering there an objective norm for modern writers. When 
he relinquished this hope, he attempted to found a school based 
on the common effort of himself and his friends, the object being 
to perfect a style, just as he considered the literary productions 
of Greece to be stamped with one common seal of its national 
genius. It is a pity that he set out on this undertaking in a spirit 
of arrogance that would have defeated a more constructive mind. 
That he had good ideas on the subject is indisputable, such as for 
example his emphasis on popularity and GeselUglceU in style, 
qualities for which German literature is even yet not distinguished. 

On the whole the best illustration of his search for unity in 
poetry is the Rede uier die Mythohgie {Athendum^ Vol. 3, 1800). 
Modern poets, it is there explained, suffer most for want of a myth- 
ology, a common symbolical conception of nature, which, as was 
the case in Greece, could become the matrix of all their works. 
As it is, each one has to begin anew, and this is wasteful in itself, 
besides producing a chaotic literature and rendering a true culture 
impossible. (Hauptmann expresses a similar view in his Griech- 
ischer Fmhling,) The much needed mythology cannot be created, 

® Windischmann, op, cit n, 524. 

3 
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as among the Greeks, by a naive view of the external world, but 
must arise from within the mind (Fichtean influence). The ques- 
tion is, however, what embodiment shall this activity of the mind 
discover, for poetry requires an externalization. Two things are 
involved in the discussion : First, the creative principle in the mind, 
second, the necessary symbols. In his actual designation of the 
first of these things, Fr. Sehlegel is vague enough. He makes two 
suggestions: Spinoza^s pantheism, and the spirit of contemporary 
physics (galvanism, mesmerism, etc,). He does not recommend 
Spinoza^s philosophy as such, but only a certain mystical univer- 
sality and love characteristic of it. ^^ITnd was ist Jede schone 
Mythologie anders als ein hieroglyphischer Ausdruck der umge- 
benden Hatur in dieser Verklarung von Fantasie und Liebe?” 
As to the external symbols he is clearer — ^these are nothing less 
than all the older mythologies, ancient and oriental, which are to 
be renewed by the poet, ^^voll vom Spinoza und von jenen An- 
sichten, welche die jetzige Physik in jedem Hachdenkenden erregen 
muss.^^® The idea of the Christian symbols, while proposed, is 
regarded with less favor in this discussion. 

In revising this essay to conform to his Catholic views much 
later, Friedrich Sehlegel does not make any radical changes until 
he strikes the paragraph on Spinoza. This was of course the cru- 
cial passage, as it set forth, however vaguely, the main point of 
view from which the new mythology, or symbolical interpretation 
of nature was to be undertaken. The brief paragraph on Spinoza 
is replaced by a longer discussion of the futility of pantheism on 
the one hand and Fichte^s Idealismus on the other. To both he 
opposes the truth, as contained in the ^^lebendige Entwickelung 
und Einwirkung der Weltgeschichte und der Offenbarung. In 
diesem zwiefachen Lichte der Offenbarung und der Weltgeschichte 
sehe ich dann eine reinere Erkenntnis des Gottlichen, eine neue 
Oder neu verjiingte Wissenschaft des Geistes und der Seele in Gott 
emporbliihen und sich immer reicher entfalten.” Here all 
vagueness as to the creative principle of a new mythology has van- 
ished. And this identical shift in the conception of that principle 
is clearly, if cautiously, introduced in the Europa in 1803. 

* Minor, Jugendschriftm, il, 362. 

W. V, 201, 
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We may now briefly trace the indications of this shift. In the 
first article^ Beise nach FranTcreich, we find little that bears on 
the proposition. The contemporary age is indeed characterized 
as the real middle age between a better past and a brighter future. 
Also Europe as a whole is compared unfavorably with Asia. The 
general character of Europe is said to be specialization;, sacrificing 
religion and philosophy to a greater practical efiiciency. This pro- 
cess began in Greece. Europe has an obscure feeling that its 
course is wrong. There are two symptoms of such a feeling: 
Modern Philosophy is a continuation of Greek philosophy^ and 
Catholicism has rescued certain elements of ancient mythology 
(so weit das bei der ganzlichen Verschiedenheit und Einseitigkeit 
der Principien moglich war). ^^Die Trennung hat nun ihr 
Ausserstes erreicht; der Charakter Buropas ist ganz zum Vorschein 
gekommen und vollendet^ und eben das ist^ was das Wesen unseres 
Zeitalters ausmacht. Daher die ganzliche Unfahigkeit zur Ee- 
ligion, wenn ich mich dieses Worts bedienen darf, die absolute 
Erstorbenheit aller hoheren Organe. Tiefer kann der Mensch 
nun nicht sinken.^^ 

The word religion is significant here chiefly for the apologetic 
way in which it is introduced. The same is true of the term 
Mystidsmus, stressed in the second article^ a general review of the 
state of German literature. Man scheue dieses Wort Mysti- 
cismus nicht/^ he says, es bezeichnet die Verkundigung der Myste- 
rien der Kunst und der Wissenschaft.^^ When we remember how 
often the author had used both of these words in Jena, his apolo- 
gies become significant. As for the rest we may mention only that 
sentence in which KlopstocFs failure to reinstate a ^^mythisehe 
Poesie is attributed to his exaggerated Protestantism. But after 
all the deciding factor is that Idealismus is still regarded as the 

Erhaltungsmittel und Grundlage unserer neuen Literatur.” This 
opening number of the Europa also contains the first of the articles 
on painting, but it is little more than a prelude to our theme, in 
which the author marks off his particular field. 

This first number of the Europa therefore contains little evidence 
of a definite change of view. Idealismus is still the author^s 
professed support. His interest, however, is evidently enlisted in 
-smother subject, which was soon to engross it entirely. When we 
come to the second number of the periodical, there is more room 
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for doubt as to the extent to which his convictions have changed. 
He begins his warm advocacy of an art limited to Christian 
themes.^^ He points ont that the great masters generally chose 
such themes, and used ancient mythology more by way of recrea- 
tion from the serious business in hand. Contemporary painters, 
however, the author asserts, grope about from one field to another, 
with no definite connection. Welch ein trauriger Zustand ist 
jetzt sichtbar ! This confusion of themes renders the tiefere 
Natur-Allegorie und damit den eigentlichen Zweck der Mahlerei 
unmoglich/^ The author had evidently reached more definite 
conclusions on this matter than he cared to give at the time, for 
he promises a fuller discussion later, and while unkept promises 
were nothing unusual for Friedrich Schlegel, this was not to be 
among them. 

Other things in this number might be adduced. The change ho 
underwent also implied a subordination of the aesthetic to the 
religious point of view. Instances of this tendency could indeed 
be cited from an earlier period, and he was never poet enough to 
rest safisfiedi with a poet^s philosophy. In the Burop^a he soon 
completely gives up the aesthetic for the religious orientation. The 
emphasis on allegory becomes more and more pronounced, as in 
the sentences just quoted the tiefere IsTatur-Allegorie becomes 
" der eigentliche Zweck der Mahlerei.'’^ The allegory in the Bede 
uier die Mythohgie is vaguer, more abstract, more philosophical; 
here art is the handmaiden of religion. In keeping with this 
tendency Friedrich Schlegel now writes the phrase ^^Wahrheit 
und SchonheiV^ and no longer " Schonheit und Wahrheit,^^ an 
order still preserved in the Vorrede to the Europd. To those who 
have examined the kind of changes Friedrich Schlegel made in 
revising his works this observation will not be meaningless. 

If the first number reveals no shift, and if the second merely 
hints at what is to come, the third leaves no doubt as to the 
matter. There the transition is complete. The first thing we 
notice is the redoubled emphasis on the esoteric character of art, 
its allegorical purpose, while the Christian religion is singled out 

I, 2, 15. For the discussion of these articles as art criticism 
see, Sulger-Gehing, A. W. md F, Bchlegel m ihrem VerMltmsse 0ur 
hildenden Kunst, pp, 111-133. 

I, 2, 50. 
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with increasing certainty as its sole object. Landscapes should 
consist of arbitrary symbols to produce lieblicb. bedentende Sym- 
bole der weltnmfassenden Eeligion/^ The aesthetic continually 
retires before the significant.^® In the holy family of Bellini the 
mother is indeed less beautiful than the saints at her side^ but 
she is more than beautiful; and the child is more than a mere 
child, it is ^^ein gottliches Kind.’’^ Close upon this passage fol- 
lows a more detailed and unequivocal statement of the new po- 
sition.^^ The author begins by saying that his descriptions of 
paintings have proceeded from one point of view^ which he now 
wishes to explain, without forcing it upon anyone. (This state- 
ment alone has the value of a confession.) It would be easy, he 
says, to classify painting with the other arts and show its organic 
part in the evolution of human powers, but it is not worth the 
trouble, and besides it might lead to a serious misunderstanding. 

Es ist namlich die gottliclie Kunst der MaWerei etwas mehr als eine Moss 
notlrwendige Entwickelung der menscMiciheii Niatur, wi© es zu seyn in 
einer Deduktion der Art scheinen musste. Eben darum well es eine gott- 
licke Kunst ist, nnissen wir ihren Urspmng in der Ereikeit und Willkiilir 
suclien; deren Erfolg die Menscken 25 ufMlig zu nennen pflegen; denn nur 
die Notkwendigkeit und ISTotdurftigkeit kennend, und nur in dieser lebend, 
begreifen sie die bobere Kraft der Freibeit nur als Au&nabme von der 
gemeinen Kegel. . . lob will sagen, andre vielleiebt recht nxitzlicb© Ktinste 
mogen notbwendig seyn, so, dass man mit Recbt von ibnen sagen kann, sie 
mussten entsteben, sobald die Vernunft des Menscben und irgend eine 
materielle Bedingiing gegeben war. Aber feme sey es von uns, durcb 
solcberlei Bebauptung uns an der beiligen Kunst der Mablerei zu verge- 
ben: reebt wobl kbnnte der Menscb obne sie leben. Das System der an 
sein reines Wlesen notbwendig gekniipften Bedingungen und notbwendig 
aus ibr [ibm?] bervorgebenden Krafte wurde dadurcb niebt verandert 
Oder unvollstandig gemacbt werden wobl aber wiirde ibm eins der wirk- 
samsten Mittel feblen sicb mit dem Gottlicben zu verbinden, und sicb 
der Gottbeit zu nabern, wenn er dieser weit mebr als vernunftigen, son- 
dern gottbegeisterten Kunst entbebrte. iiberbaupt ware es in diesem Falle 
und in jedem andern woblgetban, wenn die Pbilosopbie sicb begniigte, das 
Gottlicbe was wirklicb voxbanden ist, zu versteben und auszudriicken, 
niobt aber es deducieren wollte, und eben damit seine Gbttliebkeit ver- 
nicbten und sMbst durcb eben diese Verkennung in den eigentlicb so zu 
nennenden Atbeismus versinken. 

There is no Eomantic irony here, no sublime arrogance nur- 
Ewropa, n, 1, 105 f. Buropa^ n, 1, 107 1 
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tured on Idealismus. A new force is recognized as supreme — 
dcis Gdttliche, It is rare that in revising his Jugendschrifien 
Friedrich Schlegel allowed the word gottlich to stand as he origi- 
nally used it. But he does not find it necessary to change the 
word in this passage,^® becanse he uses it with full faith in its 
actual and positive significance. Moreover^ as already mentioned, 
this identification of a certain philosophy with atheism is char- 
acteristic of his final period.^® 

The last number of the Europa opens in the same tone. In 
olden times, we are told, art always had in view the glorification 
of religion, and it should not lose sight of that object now. There 
follows a passage in which more unmistakably than before the 
ideal of beauty is subordinated to that of truth.^’' Eeligion and 
art are held to be inseparable. They must suggest not only that 
which is divine in itself, but the divine in human limitations — 

d. h. sie miissen und sollen nns darstellen die tieferen Schmerzen der 
in der Sterblichkeit eingeschlossenen und auf dem himmlischen Kiickwege 
alien Martern sick selbst freiwillig kingebenden kocksten Liebe. Das 
Marienbild und das Kreuzleiden, dieses sind die primitiven und mit alien 
ikren unendlick versckiedenen Ausdriicken, Variationen und Combinati- 
onen auck nie zu ersckopfenden Gegenstande . . . der kokeren wakrkaften 
Maklerei .... eigentlick fordern sollte man aber von einem Kunstwerk 
niekt EeLz und Sckdnkeit, sondern nur die koke, ja g5ttlicke Bedeutung. 

Here, at least as far as painting is concerned, we have the de- 
sired mythology. Versuchte man doch lieber auf dem gebahnten 
Wege der grossen alten Mahler Italiens und Deutschlands weiter 
fortzugehen; es wiirde wahrlich nicht an Stoff fehlen, und man 
wiirde sehr irren, wenn man glaubte, der Christliche Cyclus sey 
schon ersehopft 1 Artists should return to the older way of tra- 
dition, out of the Irrsaal moderner Aesthetik."^^ Greek myth- 
ology should be used only by way of recreation from the sterner 
business of ^“^mythische Allegoric.'’^ ^^Die Mythologie, ja die 
Eeligion der Alten war nun einmal durchaus sinnlieh und mate- 
riell; begeisterte, trunkene Anbetung der unendlichen Lebenskraft 
und Haturfulle; allein beschrankt und geziigelt von dem bloss 

W. VI, 761 

Windisekmann, op. dt. i, 486-87, 491-92; n, 441, 442, 448, 480. 

My^opa, n, 2, 16. 
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menschlichen Gesetz einer ans Erfahrung gereiften Massigung 
und Verstandlichkeit/^ This is apparently Eriedrich ScMegeFs 
first definite rejection of ancient mythology as a medium out of 
harmony with the Christian mind. It represents a complete re- 
versal of the case for Greek mythology versus Christian mythology 
as upheld in the Rede uber die Mythologie, 

Hand in hand with the emphasis on Christian symbols and the 
esoteric character of art, goes the desire to promote a national 
style- Altdorfer and Durer are continually glorified^® Occasion 
is also taken to contrast the former glory of German poetry with 
its present decadence. Wolfram von Eschenbach is referred to as 
^^der grosste Dichter, den Deutschland jemals gehabt hat; doch 
unter dieser Bezeichnung mochten ihn nur wenige erkennen in 
dem Zeitalter des IJndanks und der Vergessenheit altdeutschen 
Euhms.^^ 

And at last the passage in which all these tendencies find full 
expression. Discussing the probability of a renascence of art, the 
author says that while contemporary painters are deficient in teclj- 
nical ability, they chiefly lack ^^das innige und tiefe Gefiihl.^’ 

Das religiose Gefiihl, Andacht und Liebe, und die innigste stille 
Begeisterung derselben war es, was den alten Mahlern die Hand 
fiihrte.-’^ ‘^^Vergebens sucht ihr die Mahlerkunst wieder hervor- 
zurufen, wenn nicht erst Eeligion oder philosophische Mystik 
wenigstens die Idee derselben wieder hervorgerufen hat.^^ If this 
is too high a demand, let them at least study poetry: ^^Weniger 
die griechische Dichtkunst, die sie doch nur ins Fremde und Ge- 
lehrte verleitet . . . als die romantische.’^ Again the whole end 
of art is declared to be symbolische Bedeutung und Andeutung 
gottlicher Geheimnisse.^^ Eine Hieroglyphe, ein gottliches Sinn- 
bild soil jedes wahrhaft so zu nennende Gemalde seyn; die Erage 
ist aber nur ob der Mahler seine Allegoric sich selbst schaffen, 
Oder aber sich an die alten Sinnbilder anschliessen soil, die durch 
Tradition gegeben und geheiligt sind, und die, recht verstanden, 
wohl tief und zureichend genug seyn mochten This way of 
tradition is held to be the safer, and especially does the older Ger- 
man style unite "den sicheren Weg der alten Wahrheit und das 
Hieroglyphische.^^ It is better than the Italian style. "Denn 


n, 2i, 112, 117. 


n, 2, 142 f. 
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die altdeutsche MaMerei ist niclit nur im Meclianisclien der Ans- 
fiihrnng genauer nnd griindlicher, . . . sondern aiicli den altesten, 
seltsamen nnd tief innigern Christlich catholisclien Sinnbildern 
langer tren geblieben.” 

This seems to be the first nse of the word catholisch ” in such 
connection^ though it was not to be the last. For in later revisions 
of his works he supplemented the simple term christliehe Le- 
gends by adding und katholische Sinnbilder/^* in order to leave 
no doubt as to his meaning.^® 

From all these passages it is clear that Friedrich Schlegel had 
accepted the idea of revelation as his guiding principle. Unob- 
trusively introduced and gaining emphasis with each successive 
number, his thesis stands out plainly at the end. Art is alle- 
gorical, or symbolical. The truth to be symbolized is divine; its 
best expression is found in the Catholic tradition of the middle 
ages. The only thing needful is to return to that older tradition. 
The fact that the author did not change the word goitUch in the 
revised versions shows that he was emplo 3 dng it in its literal mean- 
ing, even if the whole tone and character of the context would not 
prove that anyway. It is therefore not surprising that in a con- 
fidential statement as early as 1804 Friedrich Schlegel said: 
^^Dass die einzig ewig bestehende Wahrheit in der katholischen 
Kirche und alle anderen Systeme blosse Versuche seyen.'^^ 

Friedrich SchlegeFs identification of Tcatholisch with myiholo- 
gisch occurred therefore first in the Europa and in the field of 
painting, and this formula was retained, though the art of paint- 
ing was not always so exclusively exalted as in 1803. His attitude 
to a poetic mythology in theory and practice is systematically dis- 
cussed in the well-known work of Fritz Strich, and need not be 
commented on here.^^ 

Wesleym Unwersit^, 

Georg Schumaiux : Ff*. Sohlegels U'TrbO/rheitung seiner Bdhriften fiir die 
(^esamtausgabe, 1913, p. 34. 

Winddselimann, op, cit. n, 540. 

Myihologie in der deutsofien Dichtung von Klopstoch his WOfgner, 1910. 
Eisp. n, 50 f., 83 f., 160' f. It might be well to call attention to the fact 
that a signihcant part of the passage quoted by the author (ir, 57) from 
the Boccaccio essay, does not belong to the version of 1801, as there im- 
plied, but was added much later. 
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NOTES ON FULGENS AND LUCRES: NEW LIGHT ON 
THE INTEELIJDE 

Henry MedwalFs long lost play^ Fulgens and Lucres, tmearthed 
in 1920 in the Huntington Library/ contains a bit of interesting 
evidence regarding the social condition of actors about the year 
1600 and throws new light on the origin of the term interlude. 
Notwithstanding its obvious value to students of the drama^ the 
old play has been singularly neglected since its resurrection. 

The title page announces that Here is cdteyned a godely in- 
terlude of Eulgens Cenatoure of Eome. Lucres his doughter. 
Gayus flaminius. & Publi. Corneli. of the disputacyon of noblenes. 
& is devyded in two ptyes^ to be played at ii tymes. Copyled by 
mayster Henry medwalL late chapelayne to ye right reuerent 
fader in god John Morton cardynall & Archebysshop of Caunter- 
bury.^^^ The play has been dated by Mr. De Eicci;, its recent 
editor, at about 1600. In form it is a dehat over the relative 
merits of high birth without individual attainment or low birth 
with individual accomplishment. Modernly enough, the award 
of the lady^s hand goes to the worthy but low born knight possessed 
of those virtues that lead to success. Originally the play was 
designed for some banquet in a noble house, probably at court. 
Perhaps the exaltation of the idea of sterling virtue overcoming 
even inherited position was intended as a subtle compliment to 
Henry Tudor, but that is matter for the allegorist. 

An impression seems current among students of the early 
English drama that professional actors occupied a parlous position 
in the social order before Shakespeare lent dignity to the stage. 
The various mandates of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, curbing the 
activities of players, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,^^ are cited 
in proof of the wretched condition of actors. One is likely to get 
the impression that the only actors who made a success before 

Bieci, Seymour (ed.), Fulgens and Lucres, by Henry MedwalL 
The Henry E, Huntington Paeshnile Eeprints (USTew York, 1920). 

* lUd., 14. 
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Shakespeare and Alleyn were the non-professional choir-boy actors. 
It is this impression that an allusion in Fulgens and Lucres 
refutes. 

The play opens with a preamble between two characters desig- 
nated only as A and B. A asks if B is one of the actors in the 
play to follow, and when the latter denies it, he remarks that actors 
have come to dress so splendidly that it is difficult to tell an actor 
from any other gallant : ^ 

A. I trawe your owyn selfe be oon 
Of them that shall play. 

B. Niay I am none. 

I trowe thou ©pekyst in derision 
To lyke me ther to, 

A. Kiay I mok not wot ye well 

For I thought verely by your apparell 
That ye had bene a player 

B. N'ay neuer a dell. 

A. Than I cry you mercy. 

I was to blame lo therefore I say 
There is somyche nyoe aray 
Amonges these galandis now aday 
That a man shall not lightly 
Know a player from a nother man, etc. 

Certainly this must be a reference to the growing prosperity among 
professional actors. It can not refer to the boy actors. The aUn- 
sion is clearly to adult actors who seem to have been in a more 
prosperous condition during the first years of the sixteenth century 
than is generally realized. 

More interesting than this, however, is the manner of presenta- 
tion of Fulgens and Lucres^ and the suggestion it carries with it 
of the original meaning of the term interlude. The early scholars 
asserted that the term interlude had its origin in the fact that 
these plays were at times performed in the intervals of banquets 
or other entertainments.'^ Later Chambers sought to refute this 

® Sig, Aiii verso, 

^ Of. fWard, A. W., History of BngUsh Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne (Loudou, 1899), i, 108: ^‘It seems (the term interlude) 
to have been applied to plays performed by professional actors from the 
time of Edward IV onwards. Its origin is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that ®uch plays were occasionally performed in the intervals of banquets 
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belief by asserting that the force of inter in the combination has 
been misunderstood and that an interludium is not a Indus in the 
intervals of something else^ but a Indus carried on between (inter) 
two or more performers ; in f act^ a Indus in dialogue/^ ® 

In spite of the commonsense logic of this explanation, we have 
in Fulgens and Lucres a play that exactly fits the older conception 
of interlude. The title assures one that the play is a ^"^godely 
interlude to be played at two times. It is evident that the two 
parts must be played close to each other, as the division is arbi- 
trary, and a recollection of the first part is necessary to an under- 
standing of the second part. The context explains that the two 
parts furnished amusement for a banquet. After a great deal 
of clownery between A, B, and Ancilla, the first part of the inter- 
lude ends with an explanation that the audience is growing hungry 
and the remainder of the play will be given after the spectators^ 
hunger is satisfied : ® 

These folke that sitt here in the halle 
May not attende there to 
Whe may not with oure long play 
Lett them fro theyre dyner all day 
Thay have not fully dyned. 

For and this play where ones ouere past (sic) 

Some of them wolde falle to fedyng as fast 
As they had bene almost pyned. 


And therfore we shall the matter for here 
And make apoynt euyn here. 

Lest we excede a mesure 

And we shall do oure labour & trewe entent 

For to play the remenant 

At my Lordis pleasure. 

Finis prime partis 

That the interval between the first and second part of the inter- 
lude is not long is evident from A^s remark at the opening of the 
second part that he has had to make great haste to get back in 
time for the performance. As he announces the opening of the 

and entertainments, which of course would have been out of the question 
In the case of religious plays proper.’^ 

® Chambers, B. K., The Medieval Stage (Oxford, mOiS), n, 183. 

® Fulgens and Lucres, Sig. E i verso. A is speaking. 
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second half of the play, he reminds the andience that their wits 
are not so short that they can not remember what was played 
when they where at dyner/^ Obviously the concluding portion 
of the play came just at the end of the bulk of the meal, the next 
logical place after the beginning of an early Tudor banquet, and 
probably the diners remained seated about the tables in the great 
hall, engaged in drinking, the conclusion of every formal meal. 

Thus early in the development of the interlude as a dramatic 
form there is an example of the genre which fulfills the conditions 
that scholars before Chambers held to be the source of the term. 
Fulgens and Lucres is styled an interlude by its author; it is de- 
signed for representation in the intervals of a banquet. Whatever 
the generalized term, interlude, came to mean, perhaps Ward and 
the older scholars were right in their explanation of the term. 

University of 'North Ca/rolma, LOUIS B. WEIGHT. 


A EEPLY 

In reply to Prof. B. Seuffert^s review (MLN., April, 1925) of 
my edition of Goethe^s Lyrics, I should like to submit the following 
corrections : 

In making a selection from Goethe^s Lyrics I had to adapt my- 
self to the general plan of the older edition and was restricted 
with regard to the size of the book. This is the reason why I 
could not incorporate more of the Zahme Xenien and other poems. 

Big, B i: 

“ But now to tlie matter that I cam fore 
Ye know the cause thereof before 
Your wittis be not so short 
Perde my felowys and I were here 
Today whan ye where at dyner 
And shewed you a lytell disport 
Of one fulgens and his doughter lucres 
And of ii men that made grett besyness 
Her husbonde for to be 

Dyuers toyes mengled yn the same 
To styre folke to myrthe and game," etc. 
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The poem Ilmenau was given a prominent place by Goethe him- 
self and heads the group An Personen (W. 2y 141). 

The lines addressed to Tina Briihl I included because I felt that 
Goethe should also be represented as a humorist in an edition 
of this kind. 

I adopted the version; Sinds Eosen, nun sie werden bliihn^^ — 
which is also to be found in the Jubilaums-Ausgabe, — ^because this 
kind of conditional^ far from being ungoethisch/^ occurs quite 
often in Goethe^s later works; thus e. g,: ^^Warens Biicher, sagt 
er^ ich wiird^ sie nicht lesen"*^ ('W. 2, 273) : ^^Warens Konige ge- 
wesen. . P (W. h, 1, 153) ; Wills der Ozean zerschellen^^ (W. 5, 
279). ^^Nun^^ a favorite patchword, occurs twice in succession 
in Pamt II^ 10087-88. Another reason why this version seemed 
to me preferable^ is the fact that nun is after all, better fitted 
for the arsis of the second iambic foot than ‘^‘^und.^^ A definite 
settlement is not possible, as long as no conclusive proof with 
regard to Goethe^s own preference has been found. 

The expression Zenirale Qliederung has become quite common 
in connection with methods of interpretation which, apart from 
Herder and romantic criticism, were employed by Dilthey and 
nowadays by Gundolf and his followers; however, I have shown 
already many years ago that Goethe himself prefers to regard the 
human mind as centrally organized : Der Geist schiesst aus dem 
Zentrum seine Eadien nach der Peripherie (Annalen, W. 36, 22). 

The significance of Elopstock as the first German lyric poet who 
discovered the natural musical and rhythmical properties of the 
German language (as contrasted with the laws of prosody), has 
been admirably set forth by K. Burdach in his essay on SchillePs 
Chor drama (mentioned in the notes) and very recently by E. 
Gundolf in his Elopstock oration (Heidelberg, 1924). Since 
Goethe in this respect follows KlopstocFs example, it seems per- 
fectly justified to say that his hymns are unthinkable without 
ElopstocFs Odes. 

The statement that it was the mission of German idealism to 
overcome the spirit of Eationalism {die tlberwindung der AufUdr- 
ung)y has become a commonplace in most philosophical textbooks; 
it sufS.ces to refer to Windelband^s History of Modem Philosophy 
(vol. 2, p. 2), In a book by P. Kluckhohn on Die deuische 
Romantilc (Leipzig 1924) I find the following sentence: ^^Gerade 
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in der tilierwiiidiiiig der Aufklarnng liegt ein wesentliches Ver- 
dienst des deutsehen Geisteslebens nm 1800, der idealistischen PM- 
losophie nnd der Eomantik.” I have dealt more fully with this 
whole question in an essay which introduces the new edition of 
H. Hettner’s History of the Literature of the 18th century Auf- 
klaiung, Klassik und Eomantik/^ Braunschweig 1925). 

The expression ^‘^Zonen^^ is frequently used and explained in 
Gundolf s Goethe and goes together with the conception of Zentrale 
GUederung. 

I cannot see how any kind of analysis can be undertaken without 
some outward method of classification; I have certainly empha- 
sized over and over again that this method should only be regarded 
as a means to an end and that the different groups which are 
represented in my scheme, merely designate certain prevailing 
types or tendencies and nothing more. 

For a comparison between Strindberg and Goethe I would sug- 
gest the reading of Strindberg^s novel By the open sea, with its 
microscopic observations of deep-sea life, as contrasted with Goethe^s 
larger vision and his constant effort to discover permanent types 
and Urphdnomene in nature and life. 

There is no doubt that Goethe undertook the revision 'of his 
elegies and in particular of Alexis und Dora at the suggestion of 
A. W. Schlegel; Goethe conferred with him orally and by letter 
all the time he was working on these metrical problems. A. W. 
SchlegeFs own corrections are reproduced in the Weimar edition 
(1, 425); for a Ml discussion of this question see A. Heusler: 
Deutscher und antiher Vers, p. 97 (Strassb. 1917). Heusler like- 
wise holds Schlegel responsible. 

E. A. Boxjcee. 

Heidelberg. 


NOTES ON THEEE SONNETS OF BOSCAN 

On re-reading recently the sonnets of Juan Bos'can, I noted a 
few imitations of Petrarch which were not mentioned by Men4ndez 
y Pelayo ^ in his study of the literary relations between the two 


^ Antologia de poetas liricos castellams, Madrid, 1908, xm, 281-284. 
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poets^ and so far as I know, attention has not been called to them 
elsewhere. 

In his sonnet 333, Petrarch calls upon his thoughts to grant 
him respite; Love, Fortune, and Death wage war upon him, but 
his heart which admits them is alone guilty. 

Datemi pace, o duri miei pensieri; 

JsTon basta ben cb’Anaor, Fortuna e Morte 
Mi fanno guerra intorno e’n su le porte, 

Senza trovarmi dentro altri guerreri? 

E tu, mio cor, ancor se’ pnr qual eri, 

Disleal a me sol; cbfe fere scorte 
Vai ricettando, e se’ fatto consorte 
De’ miei nemici si pronti e leggieri. 

In te i secret! snoi messaggi Amore, 

In te spiega Fortuna ogni sna pompa, 

E Morte la memoria di quel colpo 
Cbe Uavanzo di me convM cbe rompa; 

In te i vagbi pensier s’arman d’errore: 

Per cbe d’ogni mio mal te solo ineolpo. 

In his thirteenth sonnet, Boscan limits himself to an imitation of 
the first quatrain and the first tercet.^ 

Dexadme en paz, o duros pensamientos ! 

B^steos el daSo y la vergtienza becba. 

Si todo lo be pasado, qu4 aprovecba 
Inventar sobre mf nuevos tormentos? 

Natura en mi perdiO sus movimientos; 

El alma ya a los pies del dolor se ecba; 

Tiene por bien en regia tan estrecba, 

A tantos casos tantos sufrimientos. 

Amor, fortuna y muerte, que es presente, 

Me llevan a la fin por sus jornadas, 

Y a mi cuenta debria ser llegado. 

Yo quando acaso afloxa el acidente, 

Si vuelvo el rostro y miro las pisadas, 

Tiemblo de ver por donde me ban pasado. 

In his one hundred and second sonnet, Petrarch tries by a series 
of questions to reconcile the contrary effects of Love, but without 
success. 

S’ Amor non h, cbe dunque h quel cb’io sento? 

Ma s’egli Amor, per dio, cbe cosa e quale? 


* W. I. Knapp, Las olras de lucm Boscdnt Madrid, 187S. 
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Se buona, ond’fe Feffetto aspro mortale? 

Se ria, ond’d st dolce ogni tormento? 

S’a mia voglia ardo, ond’6 ’1 pianto e lamento? 

S’a mal mio grade, il lameatar cbe vale? 

0 viva morte, o dilettoso male, 

Come pnoi tan to in me, s’io’nol consento? 

E s’io 1 consento, a gran torto mi doglio. 

Fra s! contrari venti, in frale barca 
Mi trovo in alto mar, senza governo. 

Si lieve di saver, d^error si carca, 

Cb*i’ medesmo non so qnel ch’io mi voglio; 

E tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 

Boscidn makes use of th-e same artifice in his fifty-fifth sonnet, 
with a change of ideas in the tercets. 

Bneno es amar? pnes c6mo dana tanto? 

Gran gusto es querer bien? por qu4 entristece? 

Placer es desear? c6mo aborrece? 

Amor es nuestro bien? por qu4 da llanto? 

Da esfuerzo amar? pues c6mo causa espanto? 

Por el amor, el bien del alma crece? 

Pues, edmo asi por 41 ella padece? 

Cdmo tantos contrarios cubre un manto? 

Ko es el amor el que dolor nos trae; 

La compafila que a su pesar 41 tiene, 

Tambidn a su pesar nos hiere y mata. 

El mal en 41 de nuestra parte cae; 

El s6lo en nuestro bando nos sostiene 
Y nuestra paz eontinamente trata. 

In 'Sonnet 188 Petrarch declares that if his sufferings lead him 
to death, Laura will be responsible for it. 

S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto, 
tin languir dolce, un desiar cortese; 

S’oneste voglie in gentil foco accese; 

Un lungo error in cieco laberinto; 

Se ne la fronte ogni penser depinto, 

Od in voci interrotte a pena intese, 

Or da paura, or da vergogna offese; 

S’un pallor di viola e d^amor tmto; 

S’aver altrui piil caro cbe s4 stesso; 

Se sospirare e lagrimar mai sempre, 

Pascendosi di duol, dlra e d’affanno; 

Boarder da lunge, ed aggbiacciar da presso, 

Son le cagion ch’amando fmi distempre; 

Vostro, Donna, 1 peccato, e mio fia 1 danno. 
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"^iBoscan translates this almost literally in his fifty-seyenth sonnet. 

Si un corazOn de tin verdadero amante, 

Y un contino morir por contentaros, 

Y un estender mi alma en desearos, 

Y un encogerme, si os estoy delante; 

Y si un penar con un sufrir constante, 

Satisfeeho y contento con miraros, 

Y un derramar mis pasos por buscaros, 

Preguntando por vos a cada instante; 

Y si un tener mi razonar compuesto, 

Y en babUndoos sin m^s luego turbarme, 

Con un grande embarazo y desvarlo: 

Los acidentes son, que ban de llevarme 
Con pdblico pregdn a morir presto, 

La culpa es vuestra y el dolor es mlo. 

V^ersity of PenmyWm^. WlOKEESHAM CeAWPOED. 


NEGLECTED VEESE BY THE ABBE DE CHAULIEIJ. 

Several biographers of the Abbe de Chanlieu^ have indicated 
the year 1680 as the probable date of his entrance into the service 
of the brothers de VendOme/ as secretary and financial adviser. 
Since he was entirely unfit for these charges, which were, more- 
over, far from exhausting, he Joined about that time the SociMe 
du Temple and became a most assiduous guest at its never ending 
feasts of wine and wit. An unpublished -satirical strophe of the 
Jocular Abbe substantiates this date. It was written in 1680, 
according to a date in the margin of the ms. and its text as weR as 
the contemporary notes which accompany it, make it clear that at 
that moment he was already supervisor of the private pleasures 
of the brothers de VendOme. 

Ms. Becueil de Chansons choisies en Vaudevilles (early 18th 
century) in my possession, voL i, f , 16 : 

I 

^ For instance, Fr. Schwarzkopf, Coulanges, Vhmlieu und La^ Fwred^ 
1908, p. 37. J. Gravigny, AhMs gaZcmte ef Ubertins, etc. / 

*Tbe Duke Louis- Joseph, 1654-1712 and PMlippe, Grand Prieur of tfie 
order of Malta, 1655-1727. ^ 

8 
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1680 Belle Mouchy par tes mani^res ® 

An Grand Brieur tn ne peux plaire,^ 

Quand il te voit tromper Conty; ® 

Ne luy vante plus ta tendresse 
Car il est plus fidele amy 
Que tu n^es fid&le maitresse. 

On accusoit TAbbe de Cliaulieu, factotum de M. le Grand Prieur dWoir 
fait le couplet cy dessus. 

An answer tO' tMs epigram was circulated at the time : 

E. 22. iSur FAbbS de Ohaulieu de chez M. le Grand Prieur de 
Vendome qui avoit fait sur la duchesse d'Humieres le couplet 

Belle Mouchy/^ 

Cliaulieu, ta veine t4m4raire 
Insulte la belle d’Humi^res, 

Toy pour qui jamais Appolon 
Ne ressentit que de la baine 
Et dont le cidxe de Vernon 
Put tou jours le seul bypocrene. 

To* these epigrams I add some neglected Terse of de Ohaulieu, 
which has escaped the attention of his seTeral editors. It dates 
from his last years when he was, although eighty and blind, still 
indefatigably tu love with choice fare, licentious songs and Mile 
de Launay ® and occurs in a very rare volume,'^ published by her : 
Suite des Divertissemens de Seaux^ contenant des Chansons^ des 
Gantates. et autres Pieces de Poesies (sic). Avec la description 
des Nuits qui s'y sont donnees^ et les 'Comedies qui s'y sont jouees. 
.... Paris, 1725. On p. 55 is found a song by M. Malfeieu,® De 

® Mile de Moucby, fille du Mar4cbal d’HumiSres, femme de M. le M. de 
Obappes, second fils du due d’Aumon, qui prit le nom de due d^Humi^res.” 
— Note of tbe ms. 

^ Pbilippe de Venddme. 

® Le Prince de Conty, p^re.” — ^Ndte of tbe ms. 

® Later Mme de Stael author of -tbe well-known M^moires. 

^ See, Catalogue Bolemm, 3511, where it is styled trds rare et presque 
ineonnu aux bibliograpbes,’* and Barbier, Diet, des Omr, amnymes, who 
calls it a volume fort rare.’' 

\ ^IsTicolas de Maiezieux, 1650-1729', politician and occasional poet. Most 

Ms verse is found in tbe Divertissemens de Beanm^ 1712, and in tbe 
vo,Jiume here referred to. 
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M. de Malezieu, pour M. VAlbe de Chaulieu, en lui envoyant du 
vm vieuXj to wMcIi de Chaulieu wrote an answer : 

BSponse de M. VAIM de Chmlieu. 

Sur Vmr^ Dans ce convent bienheurenx. 

Je n’aecepte pas encore, 

Un vin vienx pour mon symbole: 

Ta gentille parabole 
Pouroit bien me faire tort: 

Tant que de sa phr^esie 
Phoebus trouble mon cerveau, 

Je veux que ma Po^sie 
Sente encore le vin nouveau! 

Ke parlous jamais ici 
Et d^automne et de vieillesae: 

Le printemps et la jeunesse 
En banissent le souci: 

Tandis que je vois du Maine/ 

Et que j'entenda ses discours, 

La voix de cette Sir^ne, 

De mes ans suspend le coursi 

In the same volnme^ pp. 6-13, was published one of Chanlieu^s 
poems, Ode d la Louange de f Imagination with a versified Intro- 
duction singing the praises of the Dnchesse du Maine, the most 
praised lady of French literature. The poem itself is found in 
Chaulieu^s collected works (1777, p. 30), hut without an Intro- 
duction of 17 lines, which preceded it in the original version. 

Gustave L. vaf Eoosbeoeoe:. 

Columbia University, „ . 


GOETHB^S FAUST, 4203-4205 

Gonceming the founding of the monastery at Montserrat in 
Spain Bayard Taylor recounts the following legend/ 

The chapel when built was intrusted to the pious care of Fray Juan 
Guarin. . . . The Devil, however, interfered. ... He first entered into 
Biquilda, the daughter of the Count of Barcelona, and then declared 
through her mouth that he would not quit her body except by the order 

® The Duchease du Maine. 

^By-Ways of Murope (1887), p. 167 f. 
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of Juan Guarin^ . . . Riquilda was therefore sent to the mountain and 
given into the hermit’s charge. A temptation similar to that of St. 
Anthony followed, but with exactly the opposite result. In order to 
ooneeal his sin, Juan Guarm cut off Riquilda’s head, buried her, and fled. 
Overtaken by remorse, he made his way to Rome, confessed himself to the 
Pope, .and prayed for a punishment proportioned to his crime. He was 
ordered to become a beast, never lifting his face towards heaven, until the 
hour when God Himself should signify his pardon. 

Juan Guann went forth ... on his hands and knees, crawled back to 
Montserrat, and lived there seven years as a wild animal, , . . The 
hunters of the court snared him as a strange beast, . . . and took him to 
Barcelona. In the mansion of the count there was an infant only five 
months old, . . , Ko sooner had the child beheld the supposed animal, 
than it gave a loud cry and exclaimed: “Rise up, Juan Guann; God has 
pardoned thee! ”... the beast rose up and spoke in a human tongue. 
He told his story, and the Count set out at once with him to the spot 
where Biquilda was buried. They opened the grave and the maiden rose 
up alive, with only a rosy mark, like a thread, around her neck. 

It seems strange that the description of the resurrected Riquilda 
did not suggest to the translator of Fmsi the appearance of the 
vision of Gretchen in the WalpurgisnacM scene.^ 

Wiie sonderbar muss diesen schonen Hals 
Em einzig rotes ^chniirohen schmticken 
Mcht welter als ein Messemicken ! 

The question arises whether it be not possible, or even probable, 
that the author of the Faust had the Eiquilda episode in mind 
•when he wrote the verses just cited. 

It is a fact universally known that the Walpurgismcht was 
written between IsTovember, 1800, and February^ 1801.^ The manu- 
script of the greater part of the scene which is in the Berliner 
Staatsbihliothek bears at the end of the second page, in Goethe^s 
hand, the date of November 5, 1800.^ The third and fourth pages 
are dated February, 9th and 10th, 1801/ 

It is further well known that Wilhelm von Humboldt^s travels 
in Spain, his visits to Montserrat, and especially his description of 
the latter place, not only aroused Goethe^s interest and enthusiasm, 

* Fmst, 4203 ff. 

Calvin Tkomas, Famt J, p. 325; -also Georg 'Witkowski, Die Wal- 
pmgimaeht im ersten Tell mn Goethes Fmsi, Leipzig, 1894, G. 14 ff. 

* Of, Witkowski, loo, dt. 
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but made such a deep impression upon him that, for years after- 
wards, the magic word Montserrat continued to vibrate in his 
memory and find echo in his writings.® 

ITow it happens that the time of Goethe^s most lively interest in 
Montserrat coincides exactly with the composition of the Walpur- 
gisnacht. As early as January 4, 1800, he writes to Humboldt: ^ 

Was ioh Ilmen schrieb, dass mir Ihre Eeise nach Spanien statt einer 
eigenen dabin gelten wiirde, geht wirklicli schon durch. ibren letzten Brief 
in Erfiillung. . . . 

So babe icb aucb einige Keisebescbreibnngen mit mebrerem Antbeil 
durcbblattert. Eine Karte von Spanien ist an meine Tbiir angenagelt und 
so begleite icb Sie in Oedanken, nnd bofife, dass Sie micb nacb und nacb 
inmer weiter fubren werden. 

But it was not until the end of August, 1800, that Goethe received 
Humboldt^s essay, Der Montserrat lei Barcelona^ 

On the second of September Goethe sent the essay to Schiller.® 
Two weeks later he informs Humboldt : ® Durch Ihren Mont- 
serrat haben Sie uns ein grosses Vergniigen gemacht. Die Dar- 
stellung ist gut geschrieben, man liest sie gern und man kann sie 
aus der Einbildungskraft nicht los werden. Ich befinde mich seit 
der Zeit, ehe ich michs versehe, bey einem oder dem anderen Hirer 
Eremiten.^^ 

Although Humboldt^s essay contains an account of the Eiquilda 
miracle, it omits alone the fact, so important for our purpose, that 
the restored maiden had a rosy mark around her neck, and confines 
itself to the statement ^^Wie man dasselbe (das Grab) ofnet, 
steigt die Erschlagene lebendig und bllihender als sie vorher war, 
aus der Erde empor.^^ Since this omission occurs in the first 
as well as in the most recent printing of the essay, it seems best 

g.yWerke {W eimar Ausgal^) ^ 41, 102, 105; 49, 160. 

^yVerhe Ausgabe), Brief JTo. 4175-. See also Bratranek, 

Goethes Bri^wechsel mit den Gelrudern von Humboldt, Leipzig, 1876, S. 
1541 

Humboldt’s letter to Goetbe, Paris, 18. August 1800, Goethe- 
jahrbuch, xxxi (1910), S. 54. 

® 'Werke, Tsr, 15, 99, bTo. 4280. 

Ubid., S. 103, Fo. 4285. 

10 ^ 0 ^ Humboldts Gesammelte Bchriften, Berlin, 1904, nx, 42 1 

In tbe Allgemeine geographische Ephemeriden, brsg. von Gaspari u. j 
Bertueb, Bd. xi, 8ttick 3, S. 215-313. 
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to 'conclude that this detail was not contained in the original 
manuscript (no longer extant), the form in which Goethe became 
acquainted with the story. While we assume that the manuscript 
underwent no amendment in the period of almost three years, from 
the time it was received by Goethe until it came into the hands of 
the typesetters, we must call attention to the fact that already as 
early as August, 1800, Humboldt was considering, not only an 
abbreviation, but the total elimination of the Legends Guarins 
from his essay 

But even if Goethe did not get this device of the girl with the 
rosy ring around her neck from Humboldt, he most certainly 
met it in other descriptions of Montserrat. In a foot-note to his 
essay Humboldt informs his reader: Ausfuhrlich findet man 
die Geschichte des Montserrats in Fr. Antonio de Yepes cronica 
general de la Orden de 8. Benito, 1609, Vol. 4, fol, 334 u. f. in 
Petrus de Marca {Limes Eispan, Z. 3, app. § 3, p. 337.) und 
Florez Espana sagrada erzahlt. ... Von Christo val Yirues epi- 
schem Gedicht uber die Griindung des Klosters dessen Cervantes 
bei der Sichtung der Buchersammlung Don Quixote^s mit grossen, 
und (man kann mit Eecht hinzufiigen) iibermassigen Lobspriichen 
erwahnt, gebe ich Ihnen ein andermal einige Nachricht.^^ We can 
not determine whether Goethe read these accounts, but, if he did, 
he found in the first-named the miracle related thus : “ Aqui 

renouo nuestro Sehor sus maravillas : porque por merecimientos de 
la Virgen Maria k la donzella hallaron viua, sana, y hermosa. T 
para muestra del milagro, se via en ella la sehal que avia hecho el 
cuchillo, en forma de un hilo de seda de grana.-^^ The second ac- 
count contains no details helpful to our purpose. Slightly more 
helpful is the passage in Florez. He narrates : fueron al lugar 
que les mostro, y la hallaron, con nuevo asombro, viva, sana y 
agraciada con una como cinta encarnada al cuello, que era la senal 
de la sangre vertida al degoUarla.^^ 

That Goethe did read other descriptions of Montserrat besides 
the one sent him by Humboldt we know from his own words. On 

(jfoethejahrhudh xxxi (1910), S. 57. 

^®Th.e stame omission of tlie "rosy ring” occurs in. Ms Tagebuoh der 
Beise naoh Bpcmim 1799-1800) Bchrifienj Bd, 15 (1918), S. 309. 

Bohriftm) loo, S. 42 f. 

F. 220. 
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the fifteenth of September, 1800, he writes to Humboldt : Ich 

sii'chte gestern den Montserrat in einer spanischen Eeise anf und 
es war eben so gut wie gar nichts. Fast glanbe ich der Keisebe- 
schreiber ist nicht oben gewesen/^ This description I hare not 
been able to identify, bnt a man who had never climbed the moun- 
tain would be just the one whom we might expect to supplement 
his description with a full account of the legend. 

Humboldt himself requested of Goethe : Auch wiinschte ich 

Sie konnten Ticknors Eeise nachlesen und mir sagen, wie seine 
Schilderung des Montserrats sich zu meiner verhalt. Er soil die 
ausfiihrlichste unter alien Eeisebeschreibern haben, und ich habe 
ihn leider hier nicht auftreiben konnen/-’ To this request Goethe 
replies on the nineteenth of November, 1800,^® Den Thicknesse 
fiber den Montserrat mussen Sie nothwendig lesen und die Ver- 
gleichung selbst anstellen. Er ist ausfuhrlich genug, doch scheint 
mir der Gegenstand durch Ihre Ansicht wieder neu zu werden.^^ 
Thus we see that at the very time he was writing the Walpur-- 
gisnacht Goethe was reading Thicknesse^s description of Montserrat, 
or had read it so recently that it was still fresh in his memory. 

The part of the story in which our interest centers Thicknesse 
recounts thus : genug sei es zu sagen, dass der Graf mit Guerin 

hingieng den Korper der ermordeten Prinzessin aufzusuchen, um 
solche bey ihren Voreltern zu begraben; aber zu ihrem grossen 
Erstaunen, fanden sie dieselbe lebendig, in eben der Jugend und 
Schonheit, die sie sonst gehabt hatte, ohne die geringste Ver- 
anderung, ausser einem Purpur-Streif um den Hals, da wo der 
Strick mit dem sie von Guerin gewurgt worden war, gewesen war.^^ 

Werhe, iv, 15, 104, No, 4285. 

Paris, 10. Oct., 1800, Bratranek, No. 31, S. 170. 

Tliis name, wMch Bratranek gives, in the incorrect form, is, as the 
editor of the Wjeimar Goethe points out, Thicknesse, Philip, The work 
which the Weimar editor could not find (iv, 15, S. 332) has long since i 
been correctly given by Karl Engel Zuscmimenstell'tmg (Zer FdusisGhrifteni 
vom 16 Jahrhundert Ms Mitte 188^. Der Bibhotlieca FausUcma rom Jahrm 
1874, zweite Auflage, Oldenburg, 1885. (See Goethe jalirhuclv vir, S. Zstz 
(1886)). The title page of the work in the edition from which I qume 
reads: Philipp FhicJmesses Reiser durch Franhreich, und einen Theil mton 
CdiaXonim. Aus dem Fnglischen, Leipzig, 1778. M 

Werhe, xv, 15, 147, No. 4316. 

hoc, oit., S. 109. 
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So here, if not elsewhere, had G-oethe read of the resurrected 
girl with the rosy mark around her neck. Although Taylor and 
the Spaniards describe the mark as — ^nicht weiter als ein Messer- 
riicken, — ^here it is nicht weiter als ^^der Strick mit dem sie ge- 
wiirgt worden war — ^not a very great difference in dimension, — 
and, even granting that Goethe knew no form of the story which, 
true to the original, makes a knife rather than a cord the instru- 
ment of the maiden^s death, none too wide a leap for the imagina- 
tion of a Goethe, especially since the thickness of a knif e^s blade 
rather than that of a piece of cord was better suited to his purpose. 
In other words, Gretchen appears to Faust not, as Eiquilda to 
Guarin, triumphant over death, but doomed to die at the hands of 
the public executioner. Hence the poet must suggest the relation 
between the rosy ring around Gretchen^s neck and the blade of 
the knife. It is this last fact which gives special weight to 
Witkowskf s hypothesis that Goethe was influenced by a passage in 
Erasmus Franciscfs SdlUscher Proteus when he wrote verse 
4204,^2 support of his thesis Witkowski cites the following 
from Francisci:^^ ^^Aber das Beste und der furnehmste Schatz, 
welchen ihm (dem Hexenmeister) der Teufel aufgehebt, und end- 
lich zugeschanzt, ist diesen (sic!), dass er ihm, durch die Be- 
schwerungen, eine rote Korallen-Schnur von Blut um den Hals zu 
wegen gebracht, als den rechten Werth solcher Kiinste. Denn das 
gerichtlichergangene Hrteil hat ihn, solcher Beschwerungen wegen 
zum Schwerdt verdammt.^^ 

ITndoubtedly this narration has features in common with the 
situation found in Faust, 4204. The other passage from the same 
work quoted by Witkowski:^^ Ohnkopf tiges Gespenst bedeutet 
einer Kindesmorderin die Enthauptung^^^^ and the stories referred 

^^Niirnberg, 1708. For full title see Witkowski, opus dt., S. 18. 

Of. Witkowski, loc, cit, S. 19 f. 

.. Francisci, opus oit, S. 929. Of. also Witkowski’s note to Faust, 4204, 
xtn Ms edition 2*. Bd. S. 278. " Bass Entkaupitete, die wiederbelebt werden, 
Mne feine rote Linie um den Hals baben, ist em in Sage und BicMung 
M^ebrfiacix angewandtes cbarakteristiscbes Merkmal. Goethe kam dazu woH 
dnvrch den Ausdruek bei Francisci, dass der Teufel einem Hexenmeister eine 
rot\^© KorallenBchnur um den Hals zniwege gebracht habe, d. h. er sei hinge- 
ricl i^t worden.” 

Blattzeiger unter O. 
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tOj but not quoted/® suggest^ in a way, verses 4206-4207 rather 
than 4204. Since Witkowski has demonstrated beyond dispute 
that this book, which Goethe is known to have used about the time 
of the composition of the W alpurgisnacht^ has left its marks on 
other parts of the Blocksberg scene, it were futile to attempt to 
deny that there exists a possible relation between Franciscos work 
and Faust, 4203 ff. 

But it seems even more futile to attempt to deny not only a 
possible, but even a probable, relation between these verses and the 
Eiquilda episode. We have seen that -Goethe read the story at the 
very time he was writing this scene. We know that his interest in 
Montserrat was at this time at its highest. It is an open secret 
that he availed himself of descriptions of Montserrat in his com- 
position of the Bergschluchten scene in the fifth act of Faust II, 
which scene was also composed about 1800.^® True, the situation 
represented in the resurrection of Eiquilda is as far surpassed in 
poetic and aesthetic qualities by the situation pictured in the ap- 
pearance of Gretchen to Faust as it in turn surpasses the coarse 
hocus-pocus depicted in the Hexenmeister episode in the extract 
cited from the Eollischer Proteus. Nevertheless, we think that the 
Gretchen episode has more details in common with the Spanish 
legend than with the Francisci narrative. 

In the Faust, as in the Spanish story, there appears in the heights 
of a lonely mountain (Blocksberg, Montserrat), as if resurrected 
from the dead,^”^ a young woman ^^in eben der Jugend und 
Schonheit, die sie sonst gehabt hatte to the man who had de- 
prived her of her maidenly innocence and who is the cause (indirect 
or direct) of her premature and violent death (or impending 
death) . Both men were seduced to their wickedness by the machi- 
nations of an incarnate devil.®® The visionary (or reincarnate) 

lUd., S. 399 u. S. 400. 

«« Cf. Calvin Thomas, Famt 11 and Karl Engel, opus cif. 

Faust, 4195 if. Furwahr, es sind die Augen eines Toten, 

Die eine liebende Hand nicht schloss. 

Faust, 4184. Ein Masses schones Kind. 

TMcknesse, 109. iSee supra, p. Ill; cf. Famt, 4197 f. 

Das ist die Brust, die Gretchen mir geboten, 

Das ist der snsse Deih, den ioh genoss. 

Of. Thickness©, opus cit., S. 107 f. Ich muss Ihnen also melden. 
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figure has around its neck a narrow ^^rosy ring^^ (ein rotes 
Schniirchen; Purpur-Streif^ da wo der Stride gewesen war) made 
by the instrument which is to cause (or has caused) its death. If 
we can assume that Goethe knew the original version of the story, 
this instrument was in both cases a knife. (Yepes, el cuchillo; 
Font/^ el cuchillo; Goethe, Messerrucken.) 

But even if Goethe knew only Thicknesse^s version of the story, 
the parallel is close enough to allow us to conclude that the vision- 
ary Gretchen who appears on the Blocksberg is, not necessarily a 
child, no, not even of necessity a relative, but, nevertheless, probably 
a distant descendant of the resurrected Riquilda of Montserrat. Of 
course, it can be that the resemblance which exists between this 
golden-haired daughter of Protestant Germany and the raven-locked 
child of Catholic Spain is purely accidental. But the creator of a 
WeltlUeratur knew not the limitations of country, race or creed, 
and we need not be surprised if this Teutonic off-spring of his 
literary productiveness betrays some of the features of Iberian 
ancestry. 

JoHK T. Ketimpilmanit. 

VniversUy of North Carolina. 


dass efer Teufel, der die Gliickseligkeit -dieses guten Mannes (Guarins) 
beneidete, ein Einsiedler-Kleid anlegte und sick in eine Hole dieses Berges 
begab . . . kierauf nakm er Gelegenkeit dem armen Guerin in den Weg 
zu geken. . . . Guerin und der Teufel mirden sekr vertraut nut einander, 
und unterkielten sick oft von geistlicken Materien. Eine Zeitlang ging 
allea ziemlick gut, . . . Er (Guarin) zog seinen falscken Freund (den 
Teufel) 2U Kath und erSfnete ikm wie macktig seine unreine Leidensekaft 
geworden ware, und er besonnen sey, die Gefakr zu fiieken j aber der Teufel 
xietk ikm, wieder in seine Zelle zu geken und Gott zu beten, dass er ikn 
bewakren mockte. Guerin folgte diesem Eatk, kekrte zuriick und fiel in die 
ungliicklicke Scklinge. Hierauf beredete ikn der Teufel die Prinzessin zu 
i toten um sein Verbrecken zu verbergen.” 

La Yida de Nr. Juwn Garm, Compuesto por Juan Pablo Font, no date, 
^ 820 {?). 
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HEIlSrE^S DOPPELGANOEB 

In Heine^s Die EeimTcehr, from the years 1823-1824, there is 
the well-known poem usually called Der Doppelgmger: 

Still ist die ISTacht, es rulien die Gassen, 

In diesem Haiise wolinte mein Schatz; 

Sie liat schon langst die Stadt verlassen, 

Doch. steht noch das Hans anf demselben Platz. 

Da steht anch ein Mensch und starrt in die Hoiie, 

Und ringt die Hande vor Sclimerzensgewaltj 
Mir granst es, wenn ich. sein Antlitz sebe, — 

Der Mond zeigt mir meine eigne Gestalt, 

Dn Doppelganger ! dn Heicber Geselle! 

Was affst du naeb mein Liebesleid, 

Das micb gequalt an dieser Stelle, 

So mancbe Nacbt in alter Zeit? 

There is no doubt whatever that this poem — ^like most of the 
other verse contained in this collection — -can be accounted for by 
the experiences which in these years were of outstanding import- 
ance to Heine as regards his feelings: his love for Amalia Heine. 
When he left Berlin for Luneburg, in May 1823, the wound bled 
afresh on his return to the places where he had lost his love: 

in Hamburg, wohin ich bald nach der Hochzeit zu reisen 
gedenke, obschon durch den Anblick dieser Stadt die sehmerz- 
lichsten Empfindungen in mir aufgeregt werden,^^ he writes to 
Varnhagen von Ense, in June 1823, from Luneburg. It is clear 
that he had returned home only to be overcome by memories of 
old days of love : Ich habe hier also bloss mit den Baumen Be- 
kanntschaft gemacht, und diese zeigen sich jetzt wieder in dem 
alten griinen Schmuck und mahnen mich an alte Tage, und rau- 
schen mir alte vergessene Lieder ins Gedachtnis zuriick, und/ 
stimmen mich zur Wehmut. So viel Schmerzliches taucht jetztf 
in mir auf und iiberwaltigt mich, und dies ist es vielleicht w^s 
meine Kopfschmerzen vermehrt.^^ Thus runs a letter written fto 
Moses Moser from the same place a day later. m 

The fact that a piece of real experience underlies this poem «oes 
not exclude an admixture of literary reminiscences. We oughwt to 
draw attention to the fact that Heine had Just left Berlin where 
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he had lived very closely together with some of the most con- 
spicuous writers of German romanticism. At Lutter & Wegner^s 
he had mingled with E. T. A. Hoffmann^s coterie^ people like Lud- 
wig Devrient and Dietrich Grabbe, and how much he was im- 
pressed Just then by Hoifmann^s personality and work we know 
both from the Briefe aus Berlin, 1832-33, and other papers of 
Heine^s* 

Under these circumstances, we cannot help attaching signifi- 
cance to the resemblance between a passage in Eater Murr and 
Der Doppelganger. On one occasion Kreisler sees his second self 
when he looks down into the water and he speaks to him as fol- 
lows : Hoho, bist du da, geliebter Doppelganger, wackerer Kum- 
pan? . . . Mache mir nicht alle Gesten nach, Maler, wenn ich 
ernsthaft mit dir rede ! — Schon wieder ? etc. 

In his first Brief aus Berlin, Heine refers to Hoffmann as the 

Kammergerichtsrat, der den Kater Murr geschrieben/^ A thor- 
ough acquaintance on the part of Heine with this novel can be 
postulated with a great amount of probability. And the scene 
in question really is one which is likely to remain in the memory. 
We need not relate the end of the passage in Eater Murr which 
may account for the part played by the moon in Heine^s poem. 

Xjund, S. B. Liljegren', 


VILLON^S TESTAMENT, LIHE 1194 

In my review of Louis Thuasne^s new edition of Villon {Modern 
Language Notes, xxxix, 430 ff.) I find myself guilty of an ana- 
chronism : on p. 433, I spoke of the nuncio, who dwelt close at 
hand [that is, near the establishment of the Carmelites] at the 
iHotel de Cluny.^^ The year in question is 1461, the date of the 
iWesidment In fact, the Hotel de Cluny was not completed until 
tt490, and, further, there was no nuncio residing in Paris at that 
tilne (1461), although one had been promised as a sequel to the 
re\ f ocation of the Pragmatic Sanction in November of that year.^ 
" ^ should like to go a little farther in my suggestion as to the 

mmoires de Jacques du Vlerq, ed. Reiffenberg, 2d ed, (Brussels, 1835- 
36), If, cb. iv. 
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identity of the mysterious ^^Tusca^^ of Testament 1194. Since 
the adoption of the Pragmatic Sanction (July 7^ 1438)^ the Papacy 
had but little influence in ecclesiastical appointments in Prance: 
the Pope’s authority in all but points of doctrine had become vir- 
tually nil. But, by his letter of JTovember 27, 1461, Louis XI 
abolished the Sanction and restored the administrative powers of 
the Holy See. This move was bitterly opposed by the University : 
a deputation was sent to protest to the King, who was at Tours. 
The University, in fact, had from the first been hostile to Pius II ; 
even in the time of Calixtus III, they had nominated a committee 
to oversee the interpretation and execution of the Sanction.^ 

Kow, Prangoys Villon, as is well known, was a child of the 
University: he shared her likes and dislikes, including her anti- 
pathy to the mendicant orders. As Pierre Champion says : Dans 
ce milieu de Saint-Benoit, rmiversitaire et decr^tiste, Villon ne 
manqua pas d’adopter Fopinion des cures et des chanoines qu’il 
aurait pu entendre causer a la table de son prochain. II a fait des 
Carmes, des Augustins . . . une satire des plus vives.” ® The 
Carmelites and the other mendicant friars were, of course, ardent 
enemies of the Sanction ; they longed to be under the direct author- 
ity of Borne, and the Eector of the University, Guillaume Eivet, 
accused them of disturbing the peace of the University by working 
against the common law and the declarations of the Sanction. 

It seems to have escaped observation that the Pope, Pius II, was 
a Sienese, and therefore a Tuscan: is he the Tusca” of v. 1194? 
If we may read, as I proposed, 

Que le Tusca et ses gens d’armes (MS. de tiisca) 

we should restore one of Villon’s pointed and scornful gibes : the 
ribald Priar Baude is assured that, the Pope’s authority being nowi 
restored, thanks to the agitation of the friars, the Pope will pro-f 
ceed to keep him straight and deprive him of his mistress. VilloMi 
could hardly refer to the Pope by name, for obvious reasons, 
many would understand the allusion to the Tuscan.” Moreover, 
it appears that the men-at-arms of the Tuscan Pope were at 1»at 

® Pastor, Eistory of the Popes, edited by Frederick Ignatius Ant^obus 
(London, 1900), ni, pp. 129, 138, 141. 

® PrmQois Tillon, sa Vie et son Temps, i, p. 152. 
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moment very mn'cli in eTidence: they were in expedition against 
Malatesta of Eitnini. They were also engaged in active support of 
Ferrante of Xaples against King Eend of Anjou, an opposition 
which struck fury into the hearts of Louis XI and his supporters, 
and even made Louis regret his eonoessions in the matter of the 
Sanction.* It is beyond doubt that the men-at-arms of ‘‘the 
Tuscan ” might be a vivid allusion to Parisian Frenchmen of the 
year 1461. 

Ueban T. Holmes. 

Umversity of North Carolina, 


NOTES ON VOLTAIEE 

I. The history of the destinies of Voltaire^s Le Famiisme or 
Mahomet le Prophete, given for the first time at Lille during the 
spring of 1741^, and revived at the Comedie Frangaise on August 
9, 1742, where it was withdrawn after three performances, not to 
appear again until September 30, 1751, is unusually interesting.^ 
From the time that Crebillon refused to approve the play, proba- 
bly because of literary jealousy, to the date of its final triumph, its 
course was adroitly guided through various troubled waters by its 
resourceful author. It was characteristic of this age of trenchant 
criticism and violent polemics that Mahomet was greeted, soon 
after its appearance, by a series of brochures and parodies. Beu- 
chot lists several which appeared at this time,^ among them the 
Lettre ecrite a M. le Gomte de , , . o/ii sujet de la Tragedie de 
Mahomet, 1742, in-12. This, a defense of Mahomet, was reprinted, 

\ * Pastor-Antrobus, op. cit,, in, pp. 102, 110. 

I ^ It is surprising to note tbe many careless errors of date wMcb occur 
in standard works; for example, in the Moland edition of Oeuvres, m, 
on, 94, tbe date of the premiere at Paris is given as ^‘29 aotit 1742.” The 
Glrrnier, ThMtre de Yoltawe overlooks the performance at Lille, saying 
"mepr^sent4e pour la premiere fois le 9 augnste 1742” (p, 275). Be- 
sehVanel in Le TMdtre de Voltaire (p. 172) gives the date of Voltaire’s 
letter to Benedict XIV as August 7, 1745. In the Voltanana ou Mloges 
A,W)mhigouriqms (p. 161) the Pope’s reply is dated Sept. 15, 1745. 

^VUoltaire, Oeuvres, m, 95. 
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together with Les Sentiments dfun Spectateur sur la TrngMie de 
Mahomet in VoL xiv of Les Amusements du Gosur et de TEsprit.^ 
In this XVIIIth century periodical there is no attribution of 
authorship of La Lettre Scrite etc,, nor is the date of its compo- 
sition given. Beuehot does not solve either problem. However, 
in Manuscript 2757 of the Bibliotheque de FArsenal, Pieces de 
theatre et autres oeuvres melees de Mr. l{abl)e) A{uniUon) ^ this 
apology of Mahomet occurs, as well as other materials pertaining 
to Voltaire. Pierre Charles Pabio Aunillon, who was, according 
to the manuscript, ^^pr5tre, docteur en droit de la Faculty de 
Paris, Abbe commendataire de FAbbaye de Saint Laurent du G-ue- 
de-Launay, pourvu en cour de Eome du Prieure de Saint Onesime 
de Domchery,^^ was an admirer of Voltaire, and, inasmuch as the 
Lettre ecrite occurs among his manuscript works, it is doubtless 
by him. Moreover, statements such as the following: ^^De la 
fagon dont le Mahomet de M. de Voltaire annonce ses principes 
et son propre caractere, je ne crois pas qu^il soit venu en t6te h 
personne que le dessein de Pauteur ait 4te de lui procurer des pro- 
selites seem to indicate that the writer 'was a churchman."^ Fur- 
thermore the following Lettre de Mr, de Voltaire d Vauteur de la 
precSdente throws additional light on the problem : 

Je regois, Monsieur, en arrivant a Paris ce que je pouvais y trouver de 
plus flatteur, c’est la lettre dont vous avez bien voulu bonorer Mahomet, 
Je ne peux plus a present €tre McM de rien, sinon de ce qu’on ne m’a pas 
envoy4 cet ouvrage a Bruxelles, et de ce que ma pi^ce n'est pas assez 
digne de votre lettre, je crois en la lisant voir Hercules qui conabat pour 
moi contre des Pygmies. Vous pensez bien. Monsieur, que mon premier 


® La Lettre icrite is found on p. 424, Les Sentimmts on p. 331. 
^Mcmusoript 2757, Fol. 1-31. This letter choses with the following 
Envoi d Mr, de Voltaire: 

Non, ce n'est point pour te d6fendre 
Contre les traits de tea rivaux jaloux, 

Qu’en cet ecrit ma voix se fait entendre. 

Quand cet bonneur etit 4t^ fait pour nous. 

Quelle gloire aurais-je k pr4tendre, 

A confondre des sots, des ignorants, des fous, 

A venger Mahomet qu^un sot public ddcrie? 

Connais par qui Je me vis excite ; 

L’int4rgt des beaux-arts, celui de ma patrie, 

L’amour du vrai, peut-gtre aussi ma vanity. 
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devoir, et mon premier soin serait de venir dans Tinstant vous remercier, 
vous embrasser. Si je n’^tais accabl4 de tons les maux qiie je suis tent4 
de souliaiter aux fanatiques, des que je pourrai sortir, je viendrai me 
jeter an eOte de mon d^fenseur. Permefctez, Mon. etc. ^ Fans ce dimanche 
18, 9bre 1742.® 

This ^^lettre dont vous avez bien voulu honorer Mahomet'' is 
probably the Lettre ecrite a M, le comte de , . . and the ^^docte 
dissertation^^ which Voltaire, in his letter of Oct., 1742, from 
Brussels to Annillon in reply to the latter's letter ^^en style ori- 
entaV^® begs Annillon ^‘^de bien vonloir faire mettre prompte- 
ment an coclie de Brnxelles/^ Now, as to the date of the brochure 
there seems to be little information. Les Sentiments d'nn Specta- 
teuT etc,, is dated August, 1742, and it is possible that La lettre 
ecrite etc,, which follows it closely in Yol. xxv of Les Amusements 
du cmuT et de V esprit, is of the same month. On the other hand 
Voltaire^s letter to Annillon from Brussels was not written until 
October, hence it seems likely that, had the brochure been written 
in August, Voltaire would have been informed of it before October. 

II. The date of Voltaire^s return to Paris late in 1742 from 
Brussels, where he had spent a few months (by no means a unique 
experience) with Madame du ChUtelet, has been a bothersome 
problem for his biographers and bibliographers. Desnoiresterres 
states, obviously taking his information from Voltaire’s letters to 
M. Cesar de Missy, chaplain of the French church of St. James, 
London, of Nov, 7, 1742 and Nov. 10, 1742,® and the letter to 
M. le Comte d’Argental of November® that Voltaire announced 
his arrival vers le 20 novembre,” adding, il y a pourtant de lui 
une letter d’Arnaud du 20 nov. datee de Bruxelles.” A note in 
the 'Moland edition of Voltaire’s Oeuvres,^^ Voltaire rentra 
probablement k Paris vers la fin de d^cembre, 1742,” indicates the 
editor’s uncertainty as to the date of his arrival at Paris. More- 
over, this incertitude led to confusion in the arrangement of the 
Oorrespondance of this period, for letter 1549 to M. C6sar de 

2767, Fol. 82. pr^cMeute " is, of course, Ln lettre 4crite, eto. 

« Voltaire, Oettwes, xxxvi, 170, 

Idem., p. 176. 

^Idem., p. 177. 

^Idem., p. 180. 


VoltOAire d Cire^, p. 342. 
XXXVI, 155. 

p. 170. 
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Missy, dated ee samedi 24 precedes letter 1550 to M. le Comte 
d^ArgentaP^ dated “a Bruxelles, uovembre,^^ showing that the 
editor believed that Voltaire was at Brussels on Nov. 24, 1742. 
Now, Voltaire^s letter of Dec. 3, 1742, in which he rebukes de 
Missy for not answering his communications de Bruxelles 
and ^^de Paris obviously refers to nos. 1546 and 1549 re- 
spectively, and accordingly he was at Paris on Nov. 24. It should 
be noted that the manuscript letter quoted above is dated a Paris, 
ce dimanche 18 9bre 1742.” In view of these facts it is evident 
that Voltaire arrived at Paris on or about November 18, and that 
the letters in the Moland edition are not in their right order. 
Letter 1548 to Baculard d^Arnaud is either of another year or 
was sent from Paris. 

III. Voltaire had ample grounds for his animosity toward the 

officers” of the Eegiment de la Calotte, that bizarre company, 
into which, during the first half of the eighteenth century, were 
inducted all those nobles ou roturiers, qui se distinguent par 
quelque folie marquee ou quelque trait ridicule.”^® During the 
early years of his poetic career he was a victim of the various 
fabricators of Calottes^ or Brevets^ which he defined as une plai- 
santerie ignoble, toujours repetee, toujours retombant dans les 
m^mes tours, sans esprit, sans imagination, sans gr^ce.” Hen- 
net, in his Le Regiment de la Calotte considers Voltaire^s rela- 
tionships with the famous regiment, discussing the Brevets written 
against him by Eoy and Camusat. A Calotte which seems to have 
been overlooked by Hennet and other writers is the Calotte 
d'Arrouet from the caustic pen of the rhyming abbot G-acon, le 
Poete sans fard, who barked at Voltaire on frequent occasions, 
and who was unusually prolific in the composition of Brevets de la 
Calotte, It occurs among the unpublished verse of Gacon in ms. 
761 of the library of Lyons. 

^^Idem., p. 180. 

^^Nov. 18, 1742, fell on Sunday. Cf. Cappelli: Oromlogioa e Calenda/rio 
PerpetiiO', Milan, 1906, p. 120. 

“ B^iment de la Calotte,” TMdtre de Iw Foire, Lesage et d^Orneval, 

V, 1. 

M4moires snr la Satire,” (Emres, xxm. 

Paris, 1886, p. 19 ff. 

4 
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Be par le Dieu porte Marotte, 
Kous, g6n4ratix de la Calotte, 
Torsac, Aimon, et St. Martin, 
Tenant le conseil Calotin, 

Attendu qn’anx toes bien nSes 
La vertu previent les ann4es, 
Kons recevons le jenne Harrouet,^ 
Bans rage encore propre an fouet, 
Chef et Brigadier des pontes, 

Que par grdce et favenr secretes 
Le ciel an sortir dn bercean 
Bend digne dn sacr4 cotean. 
T<5moin le po^me d^CBdipe, 

OH sans 4tude et sans principe, 
Marne avant rage de vingt ans 
II atala tant de bon sens 
Que la fonle, criant merveille, 

Le mit an-dessna de Corneille. 

Ce qni, donnant un Jnste orgneil 
An dit Harronet, dans sa preface 
II fit voir an droit comme a roeil 
Les dSfants des Hois dn Parnasse; 
Pronva qne Sopbocle est grgssier, 
Et qne Corneille, qu’on estime 
Ponr la pens6e et ponr la rime, 
K^^tait pas nn fort grand sorcier. 
11 est vrai qne son ArUmire, 
Qnoique pleine d’excellents traits 
Et tr&s digne qne Pon admire 
K’a pn triompber des sifflets, 
Mais la fante en est an parterre, 
Qni, jugeant de tout an basard. 
Declare tr^^s sonvent la guerre 
Aux pins grandes beant^s de Part. 

Unwersitp of Mimiresota, 


An surplus ce rimenr prodigne 
En chefs-d’cenvre toujours divers, 
Par nn potoe sur la ligue 
Va snrprendre tout Pnnivers. 
B’antant plus qn^Hom-fere et Virgile 
Pour la pens6e et ponr le style, 

En approcberont anssi pen 
Qne le Savoyard de Pb^bren. 

— Je cbante un roi, nous dit Vol- 
taire, 

— ^Be ses snjets vainqnenr et p^re 
— ^Et qni plein d’un ccenr g^nerenx 
— ^Porga les Prangais d^§tre beureux. 
B6bnt sans doute magnifique 
Et dont Panguste majeste 
Pait nargue k la simplicity, 
Qu’Horace dans sa Poitique 
Exige de ceux dont la voix 
Entreprend de chanter les rois 
Par des po^mes byroiqnes: 

Mais tontes ces vieilles pratiques 
Et ces pr^ceptes ne sont bons 
Qne pour des esprits pen f^conds. 

A ces causes, sfirs qne Pbaleine 
Ke Ini fera jamais faux bond, 
Quelqne bant qn’il ait pris son ton, 
Lni donnons ponr prix de sa veine 
ISTos bonnenrs en plein, et pour 
droits, 

Lni dyiyguons cent francs par mois 
Sur tons les baillements qne cause 
Po^me qn’4colier compose, 

Et dont le pn^ril effort 
Fatigue nn lectenr et Pendort. 

Geoege B. Watts. 


Gronet. 
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A SECOND PSEUDONYM OE CECILIA BOHL DE AEEOM 

Both Luis Coloma ^ and Diego de Valencina ^ felt it necessaiy to . 
explain with some detail why and how Cecilia Bohl de Arrom chose 
the pseudonym of Fermn Cabcdlero, Yet in presenting the expla- 
nation — each in a version at variance with that of the other — ^both 
overlooked the equally significant fact which, curiously enough, has 
hitherto escaped the attention of all who have written concerning 
the novelist, that upon one occasion, at least, she signed her work 
with a nom de flume other than that with which her name is gen- 
erally associated. 

The circumstances occasioning this grew out of the oft-quoted 
critical articles which Eugenio de Ochoa published on August 36 
(No. 433) and September 18, 1849 (No. 441), in the Madrid daily 
La Espana, praising in most enthusiastic terms the novel La Oaviota, 
after its thirty-four instalments had run their course in the feuille- 
ton columns of another Madrid newspaper, El Eeraldo, from May 9 
to July 14, 1849 (Nos. 3136-3193). These articles at once estab- 
lished Dona Cecilia^s literary prestige; and she was among the first 
to realize their significance to her. Naturally, she felt deeply 
grateful to Ochoa and sought to show him her appreciation by for- 
warding one of her shorter tales ^ to La Espana^ with which her 

Maecenas was associated. Its publication ^ must have brought 
her a reproof from the editorial staff of El Heraldo, for, in order to 
remain upon a friendly footing with both newspapers, she resorted 
to the subterfuge of concealing her identity by means of a new 
pseudonym the next time she had a contribution for La Espana. 
This must have been some time before May 33, 1850,® for on this 
date the following announcement headed its f euiUeton section : 

^Recuerdos de Fernau Caballero, Bilbao, [1910], pp. 313-315. 

^ Cartas de Fernan Caballero, Madrid, 1919, p. 374, n. 1. J 

® This was Mia, a la Espana SO Anos Sa, first announced in La Espana J 
Wednesday, October 17, 1849 (bTo. 466). S 

^It is impossible to ascertain the exact dates of its publication from^ 
the files of La Espma in the Biblioteca IsTacional at Madrid, since th^K 
numbers between hTovember 25, 1849, and January 1, 1850, are missing® ^ 
The novel was promised five more times after the date given in the .... 
ceding note, the last time being on Hoyember 24, 1849 (ISTo. 499). 

® Cf. La Espana, hTo. 651, 
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Ell la semana prdxima empezaremos a publicar sin interrupcidn (termi- 
nada que sea la novela secretos db tin csMEJinrEiiio, que estamos dando) , 
lima precioHa novelita original, de costumbres contemporaneas, cnyo manus- 
crito tenemos completo en nuestro poder, firmado eon el nombre hoy 
desconocido en la repiiblica litexaria de Leon de Lura, Sn titnlo es 
CALLAB im TIBA Y PEKBONAR EN MITERTE. 

The editors of La Espana apparently wished to make capital 
from this advance notice^ for it was repeated on May 24 (No. 652)^ 
May 26 (No. 654*)^ May 29 (No. 656), and June 1, 1850 (No. 657). 
Finally, on June 5, 1850, there appeared the first instalment; and 
the whole story was contained in the three issues of June 5 to June 
7, 1850 (Nos. 661-663). 

The following paragraph of a letter ® written by Dona Cecilia to 
Ochoa some time after June 7, 1850,’’ upon learning that he was 
the author of the Carta del Lector de las Batuecas a Ferndn Cabal- 
lerOy which had appeared in El Heraldo of June 2, 1850 (No. 
2462), not only contains her confession of her identity with Leon 
de Lara^ but also shows that she realized that her stratagem had 
been a failure : 

Oelebro haya gustado -a usted la novelita (pondremos diminutiva al 
diminutivo primitivo). Lo gracioso fu^ que antier recibi el primer nu- 
mero y en el mismo correo una carta de Mora, diciSndome: “He leido la 
preciosa noveliia de usted que La Espana, etc./^ con su correspondiente 
quejita. Le he contestado negando a pie juntilla, y suplicandole sepa por 
usted y me escriba qui^n es ese Ledn que me imita o parodia. j Conocerme 
por el primer numero ! Si hubiese ,sido por el final, por el que, al entender 
de mi lector de las Batuecas, flaquean, janda con Dios! 

Still more conclusive evidence proving the identity of Ferndn 
Caballero and Leon de Lara is the fact that six years later, in 1856, 

®€f. Valencina, op. (M., pp. 25-30 for the rough draft of this letter. 
The paragraph here reproduced is given on page 27. 

The opening sentence of the rough draft of the letter mentioned in the 
receding note is: “ jDiffcil me serla pintar a usted mi sorpresa al recibir 
loy su favor eeida dei 7 de ^ste y ver que era usted mi lector de las Batue- 
Cis! and the second paragraph runs: “. . . tuve el atrevimiento de 
co;testar creyendo que era otro. jCudnto me pesa! Buplico a usted que 
digi a- Mora no lo imprima. . . As the article referred to appeared 
on ^"une 2, 1850, and Fern^n’s reply, entitled Respuesta de Ferndn Cahor 
lUna su Lector de las Batuecas, was printed, in spite of her request, in 
the isue of June 21, 1850' (No. 2478), of El JSeraldo’, the of the 

sentAce quoted can refer only to June. 
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this same story^ Oallar en vida y perdonar en muerte^ together with 
La Familia de Almreda, formed the third yoiume of the Mellado 
edition of the collected works of Ferndn Caballero,^ From that date 
to this the story has found a regular place in the many editions of 
her works, but it has never been accomp'anied by any mention of 
the fact that its author was first announced as Leon de Lara, 


Bl'mira College, 


E. Heemah Hespelt. 


A NEW WOED AND A NEW MEANING 

In a letter to his friend Mason the poet Gray says — I quote the 
relevant part only : 

^^Come hither yourself, for our copuses and Welsh rabbits are 
impatient for you.^^ 

The quotation is from Tovey^s Letters^ of Gray^ iii, 69, and also 
Draper^s recent study of William Mason. In neither place, or in 
any other that I have found, is the word copuses explained or 
assumed to be a mis-writing of some well known term. It does 
not occur in our dictionaries big or little, even though it seems 
to be an English, or Anglicized word by its plural in -es. Assum- 
ing that copus might be Latin it can not be found in any Latin 
dictionary except Ducange. There, at least, is copus, first, as Du- 
cange says, for copponus ^mensura f rumentaria ^ ; second copus 
mni defined as ^ un coup de vin,^ with the following quotation : 

Consuetud. Eestorum Monasterii Solemnias. mss.: In Domi- 
nica Septuag. ... ad cenam farinam coctam adipe et copos de 
vino puro. Ibidem : Bt ad cenam cops de vino puro. 

The first meaning would not be inappropriate to Gray’s 
and it would be quite like him to mingle medieval Latin 
English in his description of the inviting repast. The second 
nition, however, is more likely to supply the sense of the 

® Cf. Ferdinand Wolf, Ueher den realistisehen Romcm und das 
mdlde hei den Bpaniem in der neuesten Zeit, mit hesonderer 
die Werhe von Feman Caballero (in Jahrbuch fur ravnamsoTie vmd 
Idteratur, Berlin, i [1859], 262, n. 1). 
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unless we liaye here a misprint or mis-reading. In any ease 
should we not hare a note ot explanation, or a recognition of a 
new word which ought to be in our dictionaries for the assistance 
of other puzzled readers ? 

The new meaning to which I would call attention is that of the 
word term, as used recently in my presence by a construction 
engineer and apparently well established in parts of America. 
I may premise that the word term has already been given three 
meanings in our dictionaries. The Cent Diet., which here betters 
the NED., defines as, 

1. A narrow ledge; specifically, in fort., a space of ground or a 

terrace from 3 to 5 feet in width, left between the rampart and 
the moat or foss, designed to receive the ruins of the rampart in 
the event of a bombardment, and to prevent the earth from filling 
the foss 

2. The bank or side of a canal which is opposite the towing 
path. . . . 

The first definition is better than that of the NED., in that it 
gives the reason for making the berm, a reason which the NED. 
might better have taken from Bailey^s Dictionary of 1727 or from 
Johnson. The Supplement to the Cent. Diet. (1909) gives a 
third meaning to the term : 

3. In railroad engin., the narrow horizontal plane between the 
foot of the embankment or excavation slope and the top of the 
slope of the side bank. 

The New Iniernational published in the same year as the Sup- 
plement above generalized these definitions in the following way, 
and with what seems to me corresponding lack of clearness : 

A narrow, approximately level shelf, path or edge, as at the bot- 
tom or top of a slope, or along a bank; a bench; specif., Fort., 
such a ledge between the foot of a parapet and the top of the 
.scarp. See Fortification, lllust. 

I The next year, 1910, the Encyc. Brit gave another generaliza- 
*ion, which should have been indicated as a new and fourth mean- 
ing. It defines the word as, 

1 A narrow ledge of ground, generally the level banks of a river. 

It Kives, moreover, an admirable example of the new use from Sir 
Garstin^s Report on the, Upper Nile (1904) : 
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In most places there is a. well-defined, alluvial berm of recent 
formation and varying width, np to perhaps a couple of kilometres. 

The new meaning, which seems to be common in Northern Ohio 
at least, may be explained as follows : 

In highway construction the ledge or level ground at the side of 
the road, from the top of the ditch to the boundary of the highway. 

For example a legal highway of 60 feet in width would have a 
roadway proper of perhaps 30 feet, including the ditch for drain- 
age at each side, and a term on each side of 15 feet. According 
to the same engineer, the same term is applied to the ledge at the 
side of a city street, on which is usually a sidewalk and often a 
strip of sod between the sidewalk and the curb. In any case this 
use of term is as specific as any so far recorded, is apparently of 
American origin, and is coming into more widely extended use in 
modern road-making. The word lerm does not occur in the Eng- 
lish Dial, Diet, or in any collection of Americanisms, so far as I 
have found, except Thornton^s Glossary, which records lerm in the 
second of the Cent. Dict/s meanings, with a newspaper quotation 
from Pennsylvania. 

Oliver PARRiu Emersoh. 

Western Reserve University. 


MOEE LIGHT ON SPENSEE^S LINGUISTICS 

By way of appendix to my earlier paper on Spenser’s linguistics 
in his Irish pamphlet,^ the following notes might well be added. 
Spenser’s curious etymology of tanistry, the custom of choosing a 
tribal chief, was perhaps suggested by Camden, with whose work 
Spenser was undoubtedly familiar.^ Camden divides the word 

^Mod. Fhil., xvot, 111 eit seq. 

^Spenser’s Listorkal sources and Lis treatment of them Lave reeeivec 
considerable attention^ e. g., G. G. Osgood in Conn. Aoad. of Arts and Sef' 
enoes, sxnr, 65 et seq.; Miss G. A. Haiper, Bpensen^s British Ohrowm 
History, PLiladelpLia, 1910 5 and J. W. Draper in Mod. Phil., XTO, | 
et seq. Spenser’s knowledge of Gamden is, furtLernaore, amply atte# 
by tLe references to Lim in tL© Rums of Time, 169 and 174. f 


t 
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Britannia into the aboriginal proper noun Briih- and the sup- 
posedly Greek 4ania, country/^ To support this theory^ he 
cites Mauritania^ Lusitania, Aquitania; and he explains the use 
oJE -tania among the Celts as a borrowing from Greek traders.^ 
Spenser, doubtless cognizant of these statements in Camden, asso- 
ciated tanistry with the group of proper names mentioned by the 
historian; but apparently because the word seemed to him essen- 
tially Celtic, he appears to have discarded Camden^s theory of a 
Greek origin, and to have substituted in place of it the opinion 
that it is a word immemorially belonging to the barbarous 
peoples of western Europe. 

The curious etymology of Scot from the Greek work for dark- 
ness or obscurity, may well have come from Holinshed, who de- 
clares : They [the Scotch] were also called Scoti by the Eomans, 
bicause their Hand and original inhabitation thereof were vn- 
knowne, and they themselues an obscure nation in the sight of all 
the world/^^ Camden also refers to this etymology.® Indeed^ 
far-fetched classical etymologies, as the earlier pages of Camden 
attest, were commonly accepted even by the most critical Eliza- 
bethans; and the fact that Spenser seems to use this etymology 
to m-ake a rather strained pun at the expense of Stanyhurst, whose 
Egyptian theory ® he was attacking, does not, I think, disprove his 
belief in the derivation of Scot from the Greek.*^ 

John W. Deapek. 

The XJmversity of Marne. 


® Ca-iaden, BTitannia, London, 1789, xx et seq. 

* Eolmshed^s Ohrmicles of England, Bcotlam^, and Irela/nd, 1807, i, 10. 
® Camden, whose inclination toward the Scotch (perhaps on account of 
the Cumberland ancestry of his mother) has elsewhere been noted (see 
D, W- B.), rejects this etymology as *‘the invention of malevolence to 
\ insult a renouned and gallant people.” 

V ®Of. Moimshed, ed. cit, v, 83. 

I p, p. Covington, Jr., in m Phil., xix, 247, who is of the 

lopinion that the Greek etymology is ‘'too fanciful” for Spenser to have 
»,|eHeved and that the poet is merely “trying to make a joke.” It seems 
tlj> me that the other etymologies both of Spenser and of “ E. K.” show no 
ijEck of credulity, and that both Camden and Holinshed treat this particu- 
la#j derivajtion quite seriously. 
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THE AUTHOE OE TWO BYEON APOCRYPHA 

Two of the more important Byron apocrypha are Lord Byrortfi^ 
Farewell to England and Lord Byron's Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, The first was published in 1816 in pamphlet form by J. 
Johnston (London) and obtained a wide circulation/^ ^ appearing 
in a number of collections piratically issued. The Pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, likewise published by Johnston, was suppressed by 
injunction proceedings begun by -Murray in November, 1816; and 
was re-issued in 1817 with a change in the offending title. Neither 
Chew ^ nor Eolbing ^ was able to find an author for these pieces. 

Recently, while searching the files of the Analectic Magazine 
(published in Philadelphia at the opening of the last century) for 
quite another purpose, I found what seems to be sufficient ground 
for assigning these pieces to their originator. In volume xiii of 
the Analectic, the May (1819) number, there appears, pp. 360-367, 
a review of 

The Ocean Harp: a Poem, in two Cantos, with some smaller pieces; 
and a Monody on the Death of John Syng Dorsey, M. D. By the author 
of '^Lord Byron’s Farewell to England,’ ‘Pilgrimage to the Holy Land/ 
and other pieces. PMlad. 1819. 

The review begins : 

The writer of these Poems, it appears from the publisher’s advertise- 
ment, is a Mr. Agg; and we moreover gather from the preface, that he 
is one of the many Englishmen, who are induced by the suffering and 
oppressed condition of their own country, to seek a residence in ours. 
, . . His claims upon our hospitality as a stranger, voluntarily seeking 
an abode among us, are, therefore, attended by an equally unquestionable 
right to our courtesy and respect, as a poet of no despicable fame.” 

The reviewer, who had published an article exammiug The 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Laud^^ in the Analectic for May, 181' 
(vol. X, pp. 397-400), had beeu acute enough to see that the poe^^' 
was not Byron'^s, and is familiar with the facts concerning Murrain 
injunction proceedings against Johnston. He takes up consideraj 
space trouncing Agg,^'’ first for fathering his poems on Byron, f 

^ S. 0. Ghew, Byron m England, p. 170 note. 

« Pp. 170-3. 

^ Englische Btudien, xxvi, p. 76. 
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second, for attempting in Ms " preliminary adYertisement to the 
Ocean Harp to stigmatize Eogers ^^with the commission of the 
same sort of artifice/^ ^ 

The last half of the article is devoted to a critique of The Ocean 
Harp, a poem of 3,000 lines, thoroughly Byronic in style, and 
apparently written to ingratiate the author with the American 
public.® Canto one contains the reflections of an emigrant from 
England while on board the ship which brings him away ; canto 
two is a "^^long eulogy on our national institutions and national 
character/^ From the extracts given it is evident that Mr. Agg 
is a clever imitator of Byron. 

, There seems to be no reason to doubt that the ^^publisher’s 
advertisement” is correct and that Agg wrote the Farewell to 
England, the Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and The Ocean Harp, 
But who was Mr. Agg ” ? The name is sufficiently unusual so 
that the chances that there were two clever Englishmen writing 
Byronio poetry in eastern America in the twenties are so small as 
to be ignored. He seems, moreover, judging from the review, to 
have achieved a certain name. I find, upon search, that John T. 
Agg,® sometime editor of the National J ournal/' an Englishman 

of ability” was at Washington in the twenties, and that in 1824, 
on the occasion of Mrs. Adams’s ball in honour of General Jackson, 
he wrote a set of verses ” which have been . . . often quoted.” 
The verses are given in Wharton, and are of the same generally 
facile quality of the other Agg poems. 

I may add that in 1821 John Agg and Elizabeth G. (Blackford) 
Agg sold land in Newark, N. J., for a consideration of $500.^ 
, TMs may be the poet, but it seems to point rather to an American 
branch of the family, the presence of which in New Jersey or 
^ Philadelphia was presumably an inducement for a clever journalist 
\ahd verse-maker to migrate to the new world where he might make 


^Agg alleged that Rogers, by permitting Ms Jacquelme to appear 
‘^Wnymously in the same volume with ByroMs Lara^, had attempted by 
ruse to malce people believe that Byron had written both poems. 

Ooem Ea/rp apparently escaped Professor Leonard in Ms Byron 
1 J. Moronism m America, 

AMharton, Bocial Life in the Early Eepublie, pp. 213-4^ 230, 

MistiOrical Bodety Froceedmyst Second Series, voL 13, 

iSf' 
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a reputation. The two Byron apocrypha we may, I think, con- 
fidently ascribe to J ohn T. Agg. 

Mr. Chew says in his bibliography (heading, Analectic Magazine) 
that he has not found the original of “ what seems to be one of the 
earliest sketches of Byron’s life,” an article “ reprinted from this 
magazine in Byron’s Poetical Works, Boston: Cu mm ings and 
Hilliard, 1814.” This article, entitled simply, “Lord Byron” is 
in the Analectic for July, 1814, vol. iv, pp. 68-72. 

Howakd Mumfokd Johks. 

University of North Carolimi, 
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Italian Landscape^ in Eighteenth Century England^ by Elizabeth 
Wheelbe Maistwabiistg. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925, pp. 243. $3.00. 

This is an excellent book, and one that admirably illustrates 
how much the study of one art may contribute to knowledge of the 
others and to the general understanding of a period. The subject, 
which has hitherto received almost no attention from students of 
literature, proves very rewarding for the light it throws not only 
on the influence of Italian painting but on the taste of the period, 
the virtuoso movement (which was closely identifi.ed with litera- 
ture), the rise of landscape gardening, the interest in ruins and 
wild nature, and on the use of such words as romantic,^^ pic- 
turesque,^^ taste,^^ connoisseur.’^ 

Miss Manwaring’s thesis, which she proves beyond a doubt, is 
that it was largely through the paintings of Claude Lorrain, Salva- 
tor Eosa, and, to a less degree, of the Poussins that the English 
came to admire scenery, that they looked at landscapes as if they 
were pictures and so described them both in prose and verse, and 
even laid out their parks so as to afford views like those in the 
much-prized Italian paintings. She fl.rst studies the English in- 
terest in scenery and in painting at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, and shows that there was some real feeling for the former 
but almost no taste for the latter. Next she traces the growing 
enthusiasm for Salvator and Claude under the stimulus of foreign 
travel, the formation of great English collections, and the popu- 
larity of engravings and etchings of their works. She then sketches 
the influence of their painting on the poetry and the landscape 
gardening of the period, discusses " The Cult of the Picturesque ” 
with particular reference to the novel, and concludes with an un- 
satisfactory treatment of Italian Landscape and Eomanticism,” 
In this last chapter she tells us that the prints of the time were 
of a world removed noticeably from the world of reality ... a 
world almost as fanciful as that of the Arcadia or Otranto,'' but 
this assertion needs considerable modification since it does not 
even hold true of all the prints she reproduces. The index is per- 
functory but the book contains relatiyely few mistakes, the worst 
being the repeated misspelling of John Scott’s ^^Amwell.” 

The omissions are more serious. The treatment of the influ- 
ence of Italian painting on poetry is little more than a prelimi- 
nary sketch since only twelve pages are given to writers after 
Thomson. It would be interesting to know whether Grahame, 
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Hurdis, Gisborne, and many other landscape poets who are not 
mentioned show this influence. Since a good deal is said about 
prints one wishes there had been some discussion of the influence 
of Piranesi^s very numerous engravings with their romantic treat- 
ment of classical ruins. Peter Pindar’s Odes to the Royal 
Academicians might also have been used. Of course Miss Man- 
waring could not cover everything, but it is to be hoped that she 
will later use on some of these subjects the acumen, the originality 
and the pleasant style she shows in this book. Possibly she may 
give us what we greatly need, an accurate account of English pur- 
chases of notable foreign paintings and furniture, paralleling 
Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in Great Britain and Poulsen’s more 
recent Greeh and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses. 

In her anxiety to avoid the ostentatious pedantry of overdocu- 
mentation Miss Manwaring has had little regard for the scholar 
who wishes to pursue the subject further. She quotes from many 
works, — ^novels, books of travel, and long poems, — ^without giving 
page or line references and at times fails even to name titles. 
To one citation she adds the comprehensive foot-note Boswelli- 
ana.” Eecent scholarly publications she rarely mentions. Draper’s 
William Mason presumably appeared too late to be used but this 
reason cannot be urged for omitting W. G. Howard’s learned and 
valuable Ut Pictura Poesis (P. M. L, A., xxiv, 40-123) where she 
would have learned that the exaltation of historical above all other 
kinds of painting goes back at least to Alberti (1436). It is hard 
to say how much usei she has made of the work of any of her 
predecessors. Alicia Amhurst’s (Mrs. E. Cecil’s) History of Gar- 
dening in England with its extensive bibliography appears only as 
the source of a quotation. ITor is it clear whether there has been 
any systematic examination of that great storehouse of information 
as to all aspects of the eighteenth century, the magazines. 

The book is attractively printed and bound (though the paper 
will not take ink) and, in the eighteenth-century phrase, is 

adorned with sculptures,” that is, with twenty-five full-page 
illustrations chiefly from engravings after Claude, Salvator, and 
their followers. It thus reflects credit on the publishers as well 
as on the author, the Yale Graduate School, and the Wellesley 
Semi-Centennial Series to which it belongs. 

Eaymoitd D. Havexs. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Political Novel: Its Development in England and in America, 
By Mobeis Edmund Speabe. New York : Oxford University 
Press, 1924. Pp. 377. 

It is a delight in this day and generation to find such apprecia- 
tion of Disraeli^s novels as one does in The Political Novel, by Dr. 
Morris Edmund Speare, of the University of Maryland, For all 
too few people nowadays know Disraeli the novelist. The fault is 
not entirely theirs; he himself is much to blame. There is not 
one of hiS' works but is marred by such unevenness that Disraeli 
at his worst sinks pretty low. Yet on any page of them you may 
come suddenly on brilliant aphorism, lofty poetic imagination, 
accurate and sympathetic knowledge of human nature^ striking 
verisimilitude, and serious and sincere purpose. To all these high 
qualities of Disraeli Dr. Speare does full justice, though it is the 
last with which he is particularly concerned ; for it was seriousness 
of purpose which produced DisraelFs political novels — ^which made 
him in fact the founder, as he is still the great exemplar, of this 
kind of writing in English. 

Dr, Speare defines a political novel as one which deals rather 
with ^ ideas ^ than ^ emotions,^ with the machinery of law-making 
or with a theory about public conduct rather than with the merits 
o| any given piece of legislation, and which has for its main pur- 
pose party propaganda, public reform, or exposition of the lives 
of the personages who maintain government, or of the forces which 
constitute government. His first chapter considers the chief char- 
acteristics of the political novel, which ^ was born in the prismatic 
mind of Benjamin Disraeli.^ Then follow five chapters devoted to 
Disraeli^s fiction. After these are chapters discussing the political 
novels of Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and in America of Henry Adams, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Paul Leicester Ford. With these Dr. Speare completes his 
number of memorable writers of the political novel in English. 

Because of Disraelfs great importance in this field, Dr. Speam 
is right in devoting to him half the space of his book — at least in 
view of the limits which he has set to the treatment of his subject. 
But he might have broadened his treatment. Ever since the lively 
parliamentary election in Smollett’s Sir Launcelot Greaves, ficti- 
tious politics had appeared in the novel from time to time. Moral 
purpose had appeared in it in the works of its founders, Eichard- 
son and Fielding, and this, as Dr. Speare notes briefly, had been 
directed towards definite reform in the works of William Godwin 
and Ms contemporaries. It was only a question of time when 
political material instead of being invented by the novelist simply 
to adorn Ms tale should be borrowed from vital contemporary 
questions and shaped to definite propaganda. A chapter would 
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have been interesting that traced the steps by which, this result 
was finally reached in four or five novels of Disraeli. And a dis- 
tinction might have been made between the authors who subse- 
quently continued to use fictitious politics, like Trollope, and 
those who incorporated actual political questions in their novels. 
Indeed of the writers considered, Trollope is the only one who 
invented his political issues. If his novels are to be discussed, why 
not also Mark Twain^s and Charles Dudley Warner^s Gilded Age? 
One of its purposes was to show certain evils in American political 
life, its pictures of which come close to actual conditions. There 
are other novels, too, which, though less nearly related to the 
subject than those named, might have received notice in the book. 

, Dr. Speare writes chiefly, however, to show the importance of 
the political novel in England and America since Disraeli created 
it and raised it to the high place which it has ever since kept. 
This he has done clearly, and with good critical comment, especi- 
ially in his appreciation of Disraeli already noted. Of course not 
every one will agree with all his judgments of the works he dis- 
cusses, but none will find them fantastic, and the majority will 
find them sound. All will find his book interesting, and valuable 
in its information — a very helpful book to students of the novel. 

Gustavus Howaed Mayitabiee. 

Ha^'vard Universviy, 


German Lyrics and Ballads, from Klopstoch to Modern Times. 
Edited by Beet J. Vos and Pbestoit A. Barba. Holt & Co., 
Hew York, 1925. xviii + 526 pp. 

A book gotten up ^^with pleasure and a sense of exaltation,” 
containing poems that are beautiful, characteristic or vital,” and 
aiming, above all, ^^to elicit a response from the reader to the 
appeal of aesthetic values.” For their excellent success in gaining 
these ends we owe hearty thanks to the editors. This rich collection 
of 356 pages of verse is dignified in form, and distinguished in 
character. 

^ About 60 pages are given to such representative moderns as 
Holz, Sehaukal, Eilke, and Werfel. The necessarily con- 
ned biographies and characterizations of authors are models of 
significance and pertinency. A faithful' reproduction of Krauses 
portrait of Goethe (1776) makes the frontispiece. 

The only printers^ slips worth noting are the substitution of 
Tarum for Traum on p. 258, L 8, and Die for JSie, p. 426, 1. 13. 
In a work which shows the most pious respect for the text and 
even the typographic form of each selection, it is to be regretted 
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that the Grecian stanzas of Holdexlin and other poets are set in a 
shape so unlike that to which we are accustomed in editions of the 
ancient classics. 

It would be hard to point out how a more representative set of 
selections could have been chosen. Only three omissions seem to 
call for a tribute of regret: KlopstocFs An Fanny, Goethe's Fatur 
und Kunst, and Heine's Aus alien Mdrchen — for reasons which 
will doubtless occur to most students of German literature. For 
these, we could well have spared Schiller's stilted EeUors Alschied 
(even his rather rowdy An die Freude seems preferable to this), 
and some of the examples from Eichendorff and Schwab— not to 
mention Fontane's John Maynard. The notes suggest that this 
ballad may derive from none other than that cherished comrade 
of our boyish hours, the unapproached Horatio Alger, Jr., creator 
of From Farm-Boy to Senator, Tattered Tom, and Bound to Rise. 
This editorial theory one is quite inclined to accept. One misses 
an index of first lines and titles, were it only in condensed print. 

The notes reveal the mature charm of a wide, well-assimilated 
literary knowledge, which delightfully enriches the text to the 
cultured reader. We do not especially quarrel with such comments 
as n most melodious poem " ; a fine line " — addressed to students 
who will make use of the book. Heaven knows, many of them need 
such sign-posts ! Line 229 of Burger's Lenore, so utterly mis- 
understood by Walter Scott and many less gifted translators, seems 
to beg for an illuminating note. While ^'purpur'’ might be a 
good rendering for scharlach (p. 371), the English purple" is 
less felicitous. Goethe's Fischer is said, very tersely, to employ 
^'^a seven-line stanza," without any hint as to the long and hon- 
orable history of this particular form. 

Our editors fall into the ancient, pussy-footing procession of 
Goethe-idolateis in allowing that the Elegies perhaps may" 
reflect his life in Eome, but are rather to be interpreted as coming 
from the poet's union with Christiane." In common justice to 
that admired much and much reproved life-partner, let us have the 
charity to hope that the Zwei gefahrliche Schlangen, at least, 
should be exempt from such a construction. The Fragments of a 
Great Confession ought to be explained with a reasonable degree of 
comnaon-sense. 

The Eemarks on Versification are adapted to the huml ^ 
telligence, and observe a discreet avoidance of the broad BoFsi 
of the Modern Language Association's committee on M, ^ 
Kotation. The so-called pentameter " (p. 364) might 
called an hexameter filled out by rests, rather than a truncateo^. 
one* While the present writer has any being, he will firmly refuse ' 
to accept a trochee in place of a spondee in the epic line. Quanti- 
tative values must be assumed (or forced), unless students are to 
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miss a true sense of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man/^ This is a hard saying, and few there be that can 
bear it — ^but in lieu of argument, let our notice close by quoting, 
from this most worthy and gratifying collection, the two lines of 
Platen (p. 177) : 

Wer sich zru dicMen erkiiliiit und die Sprache versclimalit and den 
Rliytlimiis, 

Gliclie dem Plastiker, der Bilder gekann in die Luftl 

James Taet Hatfield. 

'Northwestern University. 


A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the German Religious 
Drama. By Maximilian* J. Eudwint. University of Pitts- 
burgh Studies in Language and Literature, 1924. xxiii-j- 

286 pp. 

Practically speaking, this is a purely bibliographical work, as 
the historical survey is limited to an Introduction of about five 
pages. The arrangement of the bibliographical material is good. 
It is given first under the two large divisions of the Middle Ages 
and the period from the Reformation on, and under each of these 
is further classified, including bibliographies of the individual 
plays. Then, for convenient reference, all the works, except those 
in the English language on the contemporary passion plays, are 
given again in an alphabetical list. 

The work has its errors, as bibliographies practically always 
have; it has some omissions, some wrong statements, and, in my 
opinion, some errors of judgment. It is surely an error of judg- 
ment to give such a haphazard assortment of reviews, neither at- 
tempting completeness nor trying to select discriminatingly. It is 
also, it seems to me, a mistake to include a complete bibliography 
of the Oberammergau passion play, taking up twenty-seven pages 
in the classified part alone. There are few subjects about which 
so much of purely ephemeral interest and of absolutely no schol- 
arly value has been written. In the Mstorical survey (p. xiii) is 
a statement that of all the church holidays the three great ones, 
Easter, Christmas and Ascension, were the first to have their plays. 
But there are no known facts that justify the inclusion of Ascen- 
sion in this statement. Professor Rudwin lists, to be sure, one 
Ascension play as early as the thirteenth century (p, 51), but that 
is an error, the play in question being an Easter play, a Latin 
Yisitatio sepulchri. The statements under Munich Corpus Christi 
plays (p. 84) are inaccurate in that they speak of a German text 
5 
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in Terse, These Munich processions were not plays and had no 
text. The so-called text referred to is a description in Terse. 
Without any attempt to check up the completeness of the biblio- 
graphical material, I noticed a few omissions, of which I shall 
mention only one: in the admirable Bibliographie der schweize- 
rischen Landeshunde, published by the Zentralkommission fur 
sehwoizerische Landeskunde, there is, in Heft IV, pp. 107-116, 
a bibliography of the Swiss religious drama with about 120 titles, 
most of them for German Switzerland; this is omitted in Pro- 
fessor Eudwin^s work, and some of its titles that should be included 
are not to be found there. 

While the pointing out of errors is one of the functions of a 
reTiew, another is that of passing a broad judgment upon the work. 
In this case it should be said that the errors do not seriously impair 
the Talue of the work. This is the first really useful bibliography 
of the German religious drama, and I am sure that all who are 
interested in this field are grateful to Professor Eudwin for com- 
piling and publishing it. 

Heil C. Bkooks. 

University of Illinois. 


MBange^ de Philologies, offerts d M. Johan Vising par ses Sieves 
et ses amis scandinaves^ d Voccasion du soixante-dixieme anni- 
versaire de sa naissance. Goteborg, H. J. Gumperts; Paris, 
E. Champion, 1925. xii + 419 pp. 

This handsome Tolume is assuredly one of the best of recent 
Festschriften. It is unfortunate that only 250 copies haTe been 
issued. Admirers of Vising will be pleased by the excellent photo- 
graph as frontispiece and the complete bibliography of his writings, 
compiled by J. Borsgard. Of the thirty-one articles but four are 
deToted to French literature: Bomanisches in der aliesten island- 
ischen Literatur (Beckman), line vieille chanson frangaise 
(Loseth), Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence et la legends de Bechet 
(Waldberg), and a Swedish metrical translation from the first 
branch of the Roman de Benard, the Hen’s death and burial and 
the diplomatic mission of Bruin to Eenard (G. Tilander) . Beckraan 
draws attention to the acquaintance with French, in Iceland, during 
the Xllth century. Eikinne, a French minstrel, was resident there 
before 1121. The chanson published by Loseth is a lady’s lament 
for her absent loTer (c. 1500), twenty-six lines in length and com- 
posed in Flanders. It is preserTed in the National ArchiTes of 
Oslo and is of little interest. Waldberg has answered the patroniz- 
ing and excessiTely seTere reTiew of Miss Claudine Wilson {MLB, 
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XVIII, 491-497) in which she criticises his relativ-e classification of 
the lives of Thomas a Becket that immediately followed his death. 
Miss Wilson believes that these all came into existence spontane- 
ously. As representative of Italian literature E. Staaff has analyzed 
the XVth century Italian MS. B. W. 2104 which contains a collec- 
tion of laude, A considerable portion of these belonged to the 
convent of Pordenone. 

Fittingly^ one-third of this volume is devoted to French lin- 
guistics: Fr, chagrin ^ledsen/ colere ^ond^ (C. S. E. pollin, in 
Swedish)^ Ft. id — ainsi, essai d' etymologic (Kjeilman)^ Quelques 
etymologies frangaises et provengales; viz., chez < loc. casae^ 
hiais < liraequus, Prov. nemes que < non minus quam, regretter 
< "^regrevitare^ and tante < at-amita like atavia, adnepos, etc. 
(Liljeholm), Le sort des prepositions cum et apud dans les langues 
modernes romanes (.Melander), Elangeffehter i modern framha 
(Stenhagen, in Swedish), Sur la question de Vi dit parasite dans 
Vancien frangais (Wahlgren), Egid%us'> Gilles (Michaelsson), 
Quelques remarques sur les pUonasmes tautologiques (Nyrop), 
Bemarques sur la construction active en frangais (Biller), Ndgra 
fransha uttalanden om fransh varsbildning (Wulfi, in Swedish), 
and A propos de V etymologic du frangais chef (Wallenskdld). 
There is one lone article on Spanish linguistics, Ake Munthe^s 
En spansic anaholut (m Swedish), in which he discusses the type 
La que estd mano soire mano^ es porque quiere, 

C. S. E. Collin shows how the nouns chagrin and colere developed 
adjectival usage. Both are first met as nouns in Olivier Basselin. 
Chagrin is an adjective in Villon and colere so app^g ^hundred 
years later in Amyot. Probably the types II est (noun) 

and 11 est tout devouS (adj.) were confused *1 thb. 3,^06 of these 
adjectives and the error spread. Kjellman l^^eves tjg ^ ci and cil 
are original forms. In icil and cil the demonstiaLive prefix i- 
spread from iluec and iqui where it is etymological. Ainsi is a 
mingling of ensi < m + sic and Poitevin eissi < Prov. aissL 
Stenhagen has classified the various syllable repetitions used in 
Modern French for stylistic effect. They are : alliteration, syllable 
repetition with vowel change (e. g., dogue^ dague, digue), nursery 
speech (e. g., fifille), puns upon proper names, pet names, and 
onomatopoeic repetitions (e. g., froufrou). In several instances 
his examples are not well grouped. Under alliteration he places 
certain rich rhymes once peculiar to the Bhetoriqueurs. 

Wahlgren believes that the parasitic i in eastern dialects is a 
mere graphic device to indicate that the preceding vowel is open, 
save in ui where it denotes the umlaut and in ei <C a where it has 
a phonetic value. How does he explain the frequen| graphics 
inverses? Wulff has published letters from G. Paris, Paul Meyer 
and E. Eostand, apropos of his La rythmicitS de ValemnSrm 
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fmngais (Lund, 1900). He 'doses with remarks on the schemata 
of Clair Tissenr’s poems. 

To my mind the most interesting of these philologic articles is 
Wallenskold^’s observations on the word chef. The discussion re- 
solves itself into a treatment of the problem of the labials p, h, v, 
(and /) before final -u and -6s as in '^strepum^ tubicm^ clavum etc. 
This subject has been previously treated by Neumann, Foerster, 
Stimming, Meyer-Lubke, and Zauner. Wallenskold believes that 
the p resulted regularly in final f, but v, (and /), which were a 
stage farther along in their development, became w. Practically 
all of the exceptions to p < / are words of G-ermanic origin in 
which p very closely approximated a 5. Lou he explains from 
lupwm by the proximity of the <6. But he is forced to admit the 
diflSculty in such inconsistencies as uef < ovum, nf < nvum, sif 
< selum. He asks in explanation, Faut-il y voir des formes 
dialectales ou f repr^senterait un -u plus ancien ? This to me is 
the keystone of the whole problem. 

The English articles are: The English Place-Names Etchells, 
Nechells (Ekwall), The Origin of the English Affirmative Par- 
ticle aye * yes M. E. i-wisse (Sunden), Le mot viking < viking 
^ citadin' (Wadstein), and Some English Place-Names in a French 
Garl (Zachrisson). The remaining articles are devoted to Swedish, 
Greek and Latin, and one Celtic subject (etymologies of scoth, 
leamh, and gtvelw, by Liden). 

The typography of this volume is excellent and misprints do not 
appear to exist. 

TJeban- T. Holmes. 

Tlnwers of 'North Carolina. 

a\ 

Le Frangais, Jjd^§'Fe'‘Diplomatiqu6 Modems, Hude critique de con- 
ciliation internationale, par James Beown Scott. Paris: 
A. P6done, 1924. x + 326 pp. 

Ce volume presente un grand mdlange d’argumentation lyrique 
et de ’donn^es scientifiques. L’auteur est un partisan enthousiaste 
du frangais comme langue diplomatique internationale. II vise 
deux publics, le grand public et le public acad&nique; et il les 
atteint tous les deux. Oe serait montrer un regrettable pedantisme 
si le public acad^mique se laissait rebuter par les pages de Ipisme. 
Les faits sont Id: et les savants les trouveront tous parfaitement 
scientifiques; tout ce qu’ils pourront objecter c’est que, pour eux 
qui sont aceoutuan^s aux demonstrations, il en est parfois plus que 
n^cessaire.’- 

> H y a eependant tine exception. Cotoment se fait-il, qtie M. Scott, qui 
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Voici, rainen4s a la proportion d^im squelette les r^sultats de ce 
long exanaen. La legende du trait6 de Nymegne; premier traite 
redige en frangais, et rMig6 en frangais parce qne Louis XIV 
Fanrait exige ” est demolie ; le traite de Nymegue est en latin, et 
il n^y a pas trace d^ancnne tentative de Louis XIV de snggerer 
Femploi dn frangais. Le premier traite^, dont nne partie est en 
frangais (les clauses entre le roi de France et Femperenr) est celni 
de Eastatt, 1714. Et la cause de Femploi dn frangais est pen 
6difiante : les representants des denx gonvernements devaient 
mettre en latin le texte redige provisoirement en frangais; or, ils 
se f atignerent de ce travail, et signerent en disant : nons aceepterons 
ce frangais, mais notre action ne constitnera pas nn precedant.^ 
Et depnis, ponr tons les grands traites, on adopta eette maniere 
paressense — ; y compris le traite entre la France et FAmeriqne, le 
6 fevrier 1778, redige en frangais et dans ^^la langne des Etats- 
Fnis ; V original etait le frangais, mais tonjonrs il y avait la reserve 
qne cela ne formerait point un exemple (p. 81), La premiere fois 
qne tombe la reserve c^est en 1856 an con^^s de Paris mettant fin 
anx hostilites entre la Enssie et la Tnrqnie. Qnelqnes conventions 
Internationales non politiqnes fnrent anssi r6dig6es en frangais; 
la anssi ce fnt nn usage, pas pins. 

Et alors qnoi? D^abord M. Brnnot, ni M. Scott ne nons ont 
dit si le latin avait jamais et6 officiellement etabli comme langne 
diplomatique.® Tout ce qne nons savons c^est qne le latin etait 
d^nsage, et considers comme officiel an moment on la possibilite dn 
remplacement par le frangais se presenta, an XVIIe siecle. Et 
apres cela? Tout ce qne nons savons est pnrement negatif encore: 
h savoir qne jamais le latin n^a ete revoqne officiellement comme 
langne diplomatique; qne d^antre part jamais le frangais n^a ete 
reconnn officiellement; ni n’a ete ecarte; ni Fanglais etabli (an 
traite de Versailles trois langnes fnrent finalement reconnnes offi- 
cielles, — anglais, frangais, italien — mais anenn des textes n^est 
officiellement reconnn comme Foriginal . . . : done, rien, rien, 
rien ! Il n^y a qne les circonstances qni aient decide a chaqne fois, 
et qni, selon tonte probability, continneront a decider dans Favenir. 

C^est tout ce qni, ponr Fetndiant, ressort clairement dn livre de 
M. Scott — et qni, en verity, n^est pas tout a fait favorable a la 
these de Fantenr, k savoir qne Fon ravit nn droit an frangais en ne 

mentionne tant de traites, omette de parler de celai de Portsmouth, Hew- 
Hampshire, qni mit fin au conflit Eusso-Japonais en 1904, et qui fut r4dig4 
en russe, japonais, anglais et frangais, — le frangais 4tant le texte autonsd 
en cas de discussion 

2 Pour ses donn^es jusqu'a ce point, H. Scott en rdf^re constamment a 
Pautorit6 de F. Brunot, ffistoire 4e la Lemgue Frangmse des origines d 
1900, Tome V. Beuxieme Partie. Livre IV (pp. 387-431). 

®]SrouB croyons que TEglise a adoptd le latin officiellement, mais 
et quemdf 
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I’employant pas en toute cireonstanee eomme langue internationale 
diplomatique. Mais Fetudiant lui-meme sera-t-il si morose qu’il ne 
s’amusera pas des jolis incidents, — qui sent des digressions peut- 
^tre, — ^rapportes par M. Scott; par exemple le grand debat pour 
savoir si la compagnie de navigation, The American Line doit con- 
tinuer k imprimer ses menus en franqais (voyez New Yorle Times, 
13 octobre 1933), ou les delicieuses pages au sujet du congres 
feministe international de Eome (la mSme annee 1933), et sur les 
passions soulevees par les susceptibilites des parlers nationaux, la 
discussion aboutissant a une nouvelle et parfaite sc^ne de Tour de 
Babel (p. 389). 

Albert Schinz. 

Bmith College. 


La ComSdie italienne. U Improvisation, les canevas, vies, carac- 
Ures, portraits, masques des illustres personnages de la com- 
med%a delVarte, par Pieeee Louis Duohaetee (Paris, Li- 
brairie de France. 1924) . 

Of many books on the drama published recently this compilation 
by P. L. Duchartre is one of the two or three most sumptuous. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper and illustrated by scores of small 
and large, colored and black-and-white reproductions of old plates 
and paintings, the volume is more valuable as a work of art than 
as a scholarly history. The author, indeed, in his commentary on 
the various parts of his study indicated in his subtitle, tries to 
avoid a scholarly tone and by his incomplete bibliography and his 
rare and sketchy foot-notes, shows that he is writing chiefly for a 
semi-popular audience and only incidentally for specialists in 
theatrical history. Specialists, however, cannot quite ignore him; 
though they find his material given more accurately and fully by 
D’^ Ancona, Easi, and others, they will be unable to see anywhere 
else in such a rich synthesis the visual record of Italian comedy 
and its masked characters. The beautiful reproductions of Gallons 
designs and of a curious series of Dutch eighteenth-century plates, 
La maladie merveilleuse d'Arlequin, are alone worth the price of 
the book. 

WimuEED Smith. 

Vassar College. 
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SPERSEFS DEAGOR 
By Whitney Wells 

Critics have dismissed many elements of Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
as mere romance conyention/ thus imnecessarily limiting much 
recent Spenser investigation. In the following study of one of 
the most royal of Spenser’s purple patches, the description of the 
dragon in Book I, Canto xi, of the Faerie Queene, I have en- 
deavored to ascertain not only what specific romance elements 
the poet here controlled, but those works to which one can point 
definitely as provenience for his monstrous and horrible beast. 

It is unfortunate that the host, so soon adjuring the dignity of 
God, stinted Chaucer of his Tale of 8w Thopas. The knight of 
the seemly nose may very easily have encountered some creature 
more dread than the buck and hare of his kitchen-garden forest — 
more dread even than Sir Olyfaunt! — ^perhaps a dragon. That 
here was fit sport for Chaucer’s pen, out of rhymes lerned longe 
agoon,” but a superficial study of the romances reveals; although 
what dainty thing Chaucer might have made of it, what details he 
would have selected to parody, are conjecture only. Awe and 
sophistication have little in common, and the romance monsters 
are an unterrifying lot. 

This latter fact, a truism to any one at all acquainted with the 
romances, becomes particularly apparent when comparison is 
made with Spenser’s description. Eirst, Spenser’s monster is 
much larger than the ordinary wine-tun ” ^ beast of the romances : 

^ Most recently, F. 1. Carpenter: A Eeferenoe G-uide to Edmund Bfemer, 
CMcago, 1923, p. 166; and L. Winstanley: The Faerie Queem^ Booh I, 
Cambridge, 1915, p. xiv. 

^The favorite object of comparison used by the romance writers: Bw 
Eglammr of Artois (The Thornton Eommces, London, 1884, 1. 778); 
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eaeli scale is a brazen shield/ each wing a sail supported with 
mainyards/ each eye a huge glaring lamp/ each claw sharper 
than stings or sharpest steel/ figures not met with in the de- 
scriptions of the comparatively puny romance creatures. Every 
part of Spenser^s dragon is glorified; and gains by such magnificence 

Bevis of Hampton (EETS ES xivi; L 2673), etc. The writers were also 
iiinmaginatively specific: Guy of Warwick’s dragon measures ^]>ritti fote’ 
(EETS ES xorc; 1. 7293); Bevis of Hampton’s, ‘^foure and twenti fot, 
saunfaile’ (1. 2670); Sir Degar^’s ‘xxii fote’ (Utterson, Select Pieces 
of Parly English Popular Poetry^ London, 1817, 1. 312), etc. The serpent 
guarding the Castle of Adamant in Huon- of Bordeauca (EETS E,S SX; 
p. 374) is merely ‘heyer then any hors,’ a figure repeated later in the 
description of the griffin^ {lUd., p. 426). Such specifications, however 
unimaginative, quite definitely prescribe the size limits of the romance 
dragon. Spenser’s magnificent monster has no prototype in the romances. 

^ The romance simile, seldom further elaborated, for a dragon’s scales 
was *^hard ase eni bras’ (Bevis of Hampton^ 1. 2676). Cf. Bw DegarS, 1. 
316; Sir E glamour, 1. 775; Salra and the Seven Champions (London, 
1766), p. 15, etc. Some variants of the object compared may be noted, 
thus stone’ {Bevis of Hampton, 1. 2677), 'flint’ {Sir Tristrem, in Kol- 
bing, Tristan Saga, Heilbronn, 1878, 1. 1452), etc. Spenser here uses the 
conventional brass figure, the shields according with the huge size of his 
creature, Cf. below, p. 146, 

^The wings of the romance dragon were usually ordinary and seldom 
more than mentioned. In Bevis of Hampton, 1. 2675, they 'sehon so }?e 
glas’; in Sir E glamour, 1. 776, they are 'grene as any gras’; in Sw 
Torrent of Portmgale (EETS ES m), 1. 546, 'long and wyght,’ etc. 
Many were apparently wingless {Sir Tristrem, Sir DegarS, Huon of Bor- 
deaua, etc.), and nowhere is there a hint of Spenser’s splendid similes. 

« In general, emphasis upon a dragon’s eyes was omitted in the romances, 
although many of the writers drew attention to their fire-darting property. 
Bo, in the of Alexander (EETS ES xlvii), 1. 3871, 'flawmes feruent 
as fyre, flo^e fra pa^ire e^en’; in Sir Degard, 1. 315, 'Ms eyen were bright 
as any glasse,’ etc. Huon of BordeoMw approaches most near to Spenser’s 
stanza, since Huon’s griflan has ' eyen as great as a basyn, and more redder 
than the mouthe of a fornays’ (p. 427) and the earlier serpent has 'eyen 
lyke ii torches brynning’ (p. 374). But even these pale beside the 'two 
bright, shining shieldes,’ and "glaring lampes’ with their attendant fatali- 
ties that Spenser describes. 

« The dragon’s claws were seldom part of a dragon description in the 
romances, although when described fall into a conventional mould. Thus, 
in Si^ Degard (1. 309), 'as a lyon ... was hys feete’; in Cuy of War- 
ijoiok (1. 7165), etc. Spenser makes no use of this simile, of course, and 
the greater effect is apparent. 
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not the prettiness that the Morte Arthure poet and Malory ^ at- 
tained in their descriptions^ but something very nearly approaching 
wonder. 

Undoubtedly Spenser used the romance animals in his dragon 
description^ as he did romance motifs in the combat that imme- 
diately ensues. The first spear-thrust glances off the beasffs hide 
as happens in nearly every romance;^ the dragon^s tail becomes 
his chief weapon ; ® there is an episode in the Huon that may 
easily have furnished the hint for the flight through the heavens ; 
the knight first wounds the creature under the wing as do Guy of 
Warwick^ Bevis of Hampton, and St. George the knight is 
scorched by the fiery breath as is Sir Tristrem ; parallelisms to 
the Well and Tree of Life have been pointed out in both Bevis of 
Hampton and Huon of Bordeaux like Sir Torrent and the 
Knight of Courtesy, the knight hacks off the creature^s tail;^^ the 
dragon^s foot that clutches the shield is amputated as in the 
Huon; the mortal thrust is given down the beasffs throat as it is 
•also by Huon;'^^ finally, the people flee the dead dragon as they 
do in Sir Eglrniour of ArtoisH There is not an episode of the 
struggle but can be directly traced to one or more romances. The 
combat, then, is a composite glare of romance high-lights; where 
one or two sufficed the romance original, Spenser took all. But 

Morte Arthure, EETS vin, 1, 760 ff. 5 and Malory, Morte Darthur, Book 
V, Chapter 4. 

® Cf. Subra and the ^even Champions, p. 15; Bevis of Hampton, 1. 
2769 ff.; Huon of Bordeaua?, p. 382; Sir Tristrem, 1. 1447 ff.; Cuy of War- 
unch, 1. 7211 ff.; Sir DegarS, 1. 327 ff., etc. 

^Bevw of Hampton, 1. 2846 ff.; Huon of BordeoAW, p. 382; Bir Torrent, 
1. 552; Cuy of Warwioh, 1. 7248; Sir Degar4, 1. 342 ff.; The Knight of 
Courtesy (in Eitson, Ancient English Metrical Bcmances, VoL m, p. 
172 ff.), 1. 249 ff., etc. 

Huon of Bordeauco, p. 430 ff. 

“ Cuy of Warwioh, 1. 7281; Bevis of Hampton, 1. 2527 (M text) ; Balra 
and the Seven Champions, p. 15. 

Sir Tristrem, 1. 1470 ff. 

For example, by L. Winstanley, op. dt., pp. xlvi, xlviii. 

Sir Torrent, 1. 559; The Knight of Courtesy, 1. 260. 

Huon of Bordecmoi, p. 431. 
p. 382. 

^^Ll. 784 ff. 
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this does not hold for his dragon description ; for here in only one 
or two minor details has he followed the romances. 

Oddly enough;, in the few cases where he most makes use of 
the conventions;, critics have insisted on pointing his sources. 
Thus Miss Winstanley holds that Spenser certainly copies Sir 
Bevis of Southampton in his description of the fight with the 
dragon/^ citing as one of the closest parallels the BeviSj 

His skales brighter were than glass© 

And moch© harder than any brasse 

and Spenser^s 

And over, all with brasen scales was armed. 

But brazen scales were, perhaps, the most typical attribute of the 
romance dragon, as I have indicated, and an identity may just 
as easily be established, for instance, with Sir Degare, Sir Eg- 
lamour of ArtoiSj or Sabra and the Seven Champions, all of which 
contain further parallelisms to support the provenience. In his 
earlier poem. Visions of the Worlds VaniUe, Spenser gave the 
dragon there 

. . . shields of brasse, that shone like bnrnisht gold, 

(Stanza vi) 

in which respect his Faerie Queene dragon is slightly more 
elaborated. 

Again, Miss Winstanley and others find the 
Three ranches of yron teeth 

in Ovid^s 

triplici stant ordine dentes.^® 

Although this feature was not a convention of the romances^ 
it was common to the popularly conceived idea of the dragon 
and to a number of fabulous creatures. Another classical instance 
might be drawn from hTicander 

Triplici conspicni se prodnnt ordine dentes 

and Topsell describes the dragons as “hauing a treble rowe of 
Op. oi#., p. xlv. 

Op. ctt, p. 284. Of, also Todd’s edition, London, 1805, VoL in, p. 157- 
Upton (London, 1758, Yol. n, p. 414), cites Daniel, vn, 7. 

*0 As quoted by Topsell, The Eistorie of Berpenis, London, 1608, p. 150, 
who cites further poets. 
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teeth in theyr mouthes yppon enery iawe/^ The mantichora^ ac- 
cording to Gesner, have dentes txipiici ntrinqne ordine/^ AH 
of the source citations given for the dragon episode by Miss 
Winstanley and others may be similarly criticized^ although con- 
cerning the dragon description per se they are conspicnonsly absent, 
except for those more conventional details noticed above. 

One queries, accordingly, Spenser^s description of his dragon, 
so unconforming to romance outline, and particularly in its juxta- 
position to the series of romance episodes inculcated in the combat 
description. Was some other force, influence, at work, weaning 
Spenser^s ideas from the paltry dragon conception of the romances 
he undoubtedly had before him, later relinquishing him to them 
for his combat episodes? And was this force entirely his own 
imagination and genius? 

With allowance always for the latter factors, Spenser would 
have given us an animal comparable in many ways to Stephen 
Hawes^ dragon in The Pastime of Pleasure had he pursued the 
method in describing his beast that he used in the combat. As 
painters have sometimes amused themselves with quite literally 
depicting the poefs mistress — actual pearls for teeth, full-blown 
roses on the cheeks, a swanks brow, shell ears — ^so Hawes, in all 
seriousness and very bad verse, creates an actual romance dragon 
with a result as ludicrous as any conception of these painters.^^ 
Hawes used all the conventional romance details — ^his beast, in 
fact, may be used as a guide to them — and the clanking auto- 
maton is one of the curiosities of literature. 

Perhaps Spenser knew this product of Hawes and was aware 
of the inadequacy of its effect ; at least, he realized the impotency 

Conrad Gesner, Eistorm AmmaXmm, Zurich, 1555, Lib. i, p. 631. 

The Fa&time of Pleasure, London, 1845, p. 192. 

Allowing for tlie influence of lirebueliadnezzar’s image which is simi- 
larly apparent in his conception. 

There may be some slight hint in Spenser’s 

Eftsoones he gan advaunce his haughty crest, 

As chaufled bore his bristles doth upreare 

m, I, rr, 15) 

and Hawes’ 

His backe afore, lyke brystles of a swyne, 

Of the fine copper did moost clerely shyne. 

(F of P, p. 192) 
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of tlie romance dragon that Hawes so unwittingly parodies. Cus- 
tom had not staled the variety of fight episodes^ or at least the 
poet saw that evasion of the ridienlons consisted in making that 
variety infinite. But custom had quite decidedly staled the dragon 
itself^ which no amount of conventional variety could redeem^ as 
Hawes^ attempt proves. Where, then, lay the escape ? 

Investigation of the classics or of the poets more immediately 
prior to Spenser does not ‘help. Chancer, Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, 
and the writers of the dead season — Hawes, Skelton, Heywood, 
and others — contain no such conception. Gascoigne, the enphnistic 
conceits of Pettie and Lyly are as similarly absnrd proveniences, 
and dragons have almost no place in the ballads. 

The romances themselves furnish a hint, and may very well 
have served Spenser the same office since, as the combat episodes 
prove, he had them before him. The writer of Sir Degari con- 
cludes his description of the dragon with 

He was to loke on as I you tell, 

As it had bene a fiende of hell, (1. 321 3ff.) 

in Sir Tristrem the creature is called deuel dragoun ” (1. 1461), 
and in Emn of Bordeaux, ^^the beest semyd rather an enemye 
of hel then any other beest.^^ (p. 381.) The like simile occurs 
in many romances,^® and Hawes’ beast in The Example of Virtue 
is also an inhabitant of hell.^’’ As is well-laiown, in the early 
miracle-plays ^^the infernum or hell (was) conventionally repre- 
sented by the head and open gullet of a monstrous dragon,^’ a 
further attestation to the medieval idea of the dragon as a power 
for evil. 

Another key is furnished by Spenser’s allegory. To quote Miss 
Winstanley : 

The Eedcrosse Knight represents man in his search for Holiness; his 


Hawes has another dragon in The Eosample of Vwtue (The Dunhar 
Anthology, London, 1901, p. 268 £f.), a stilted creature with three heads 
— ^the World, the Plesh, and the Devil — ^modelled on the hydra of Hercules’ 
fame. 

Of. particularly, Mr Mgla^mour, 1. 735; Tristrem, 1. 1440; 
emS the Bemn Champions, p, 15; The Knight of Courtesy, 1. 240, etc. 

Hawes, The Emample of Virtue, pp. 271, 286. 

»»1. K. Chambers, The MeMeml Btage, Oxford, 1903, n, p. 86. 
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great task is tke slaying of tke dragon of sin whicti keeps mankind (L e. 
tke parents of Una) in subjection.®® 

Dodge considers the dragon as representative of the devil/® Court- 
hope^ alsO;, ^ the evil one/ The slight differences are unim- 
portant since, in any event, the dragon is symbolic of an occupant 
of hell. So Spenser considers him, referring to the creature as 
^that huge feend^ (I, xi, 3), Mhat inf email monster' (I, xi, 
31), ^damned feend' (I, xi, 35), and “^hell-bred beast' (I, xu 
40). It is the Other-world vision-pieces, then — those Odysseys of 
entranced souls — ^that may aid toward a solution of the problem. 

The Apocalypse of John may be immediately dismissed since 
Spenser had already used its dragon as palfrey for Duessa, the gift 
of Orgoglio (FQy I, vii, 16 ff.). There is no hint of it in the 
dragon description under discussion. The classical descriptions of 
Hades are similarly inconsequent. Dante's Satan, whose wings 

vele di mar non vid’io mai cotali {Inferno^ xxxiv, 48) 

may have served as the hint for Spenser's similar though more 
elaborate description, but since there is no other intimation of 
Spenser's use of the Inferno fiends and monsters, it must stand 
alone. 

The piece that concerns the present study particularly, however, 
is The Yision of Tmdale/^^ one of the best known and certainly 
one of the most elaborate of the medieval visions. Its popularity 

viii. 

E. N. Dodge, The Complete Poetioctl Works of Edmund Bpenser, 
Cambridge Edition, 1908, p. 816. 

^^The Cambridge Sistory of English Literature^ 1911, m, 233. 

In tbe vision of Dribtbelm (Bede, v, 12), there is no monster to 
horrify tbe unhappy initiate; nor is there in the two shorter visions that 
follow this account. The Vision of the Monk of Evesham., printed 1482 by 
William de Machlinia, contains devils, fire-darting ‘worms/ and ‘grete 
bestys,’ but there is no more elaboration of description than occurs in 
the Bede. The Vision of Thurdll may be similarly dismissed. In The 
Vision of St, Paul, the eleven pains involve an intimate acquaintance 
with poisonous reptiles, a lake full of venomous serpents, and horned 
devils; but in none of its six redactions is there any monster or elaborate- 
ness of description. St, PatriG¥s Purgatory, The Earrowing of Eell, 
Brandon’s Voyage, Deguilleville’s Pelerinage de VAme (translated by Cax- 
ton, 1483 ) may also be mentioned as containing no indication of their use 
by Spenser at this point. 
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is indicated by tbe survival of a great mimber of manuscripts in 
Latin, French, German, and Forse.®® Wagner lists fifty-four of 
the Latin, and of an English version four manuscripts are extant, 
all of the fifteenth century.^^ This editor dates the English origi- 
nal at the end of the fourteenth century, finding it a translation 
of one of the most elaborate Latin versions. It is quite possible, 
then, even probable, owing to a popularity thus evidenced, that 
Spenser was acquainted with the Vision of Tundale. 

In his vision, Tundale, guided by an angel, descends into Hell 
and passes through a valley strewn with hot coals, beside a moun- 
tain of fire and ice. Yawning abysses, fiery ovens, pillars of flame, 
are other details. But what concern the present study particularly 
are the huge beast called Acheron, the beast in the lake of ice, 
the terrible creatures in the lakes of fire and water, Satan and 
his fiends. Comparison of their descriptions with Spenser will 
indicate, I believe, the true original of the latter’s dragon.®® 
Issuing from a long way of mirkiness, Tundale and his guardian 
angel 

. . . se ]?aii a hedewes sight: 

se a heste was more to knaW) 

'Ifan alle pe moutvtaynes, J?at ]?ai saw, 

And his ene ^ete semed more 

And hradder^ pan pe valeys wore {VT, 440 ff.) 

and Satan is also huge : 

He was bothe mekille and stronge, 

A hundred eubites was he longe. 

Fonrti cubytes on brede he hadde 

And nine on theknes was h© made. {VT, 1311 ff.) 

So, in Spenser, 

Eftsoones that dreadfull dragon they espyde. 

Where stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hill, Mmselfe like a great hill . . . 

And made wide shadow under his huge waste; 

As mountame doth the valley overcaste. (FQ, I, si, 4ff.) 


A. Wagner, Visio Tungdal% Erlangen, 1882, p. isff. 

®*A. Wagner, Tundale, Halle, 1893, p. ixff.; p. sxxix. 

have used for quotation the composite text of the English version 
published by Wagner. The italics are mine. 
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The beast Acheron, again, 

In at Ms moutJi, pat uuas so uoyde, 

Nyne thousand armed men myght in ryde. 

Betwene Ms tushes, pat were so longe, 

Two grete geandes se he honge, 
pe hede of pat one hengid alle downs 
And pat otheris hede agaynes his erowne, 

In myddis Ms mouth on %lhe a syde, 

P^leris were sette to hold hit up wyde. 

Tho pyleris were sette on sere wyse: 

In Ms mouthe were thre partyse, 

As thre gret ^attes, pSit open stode; 
drete flammes of fyr out at Mt ^ode, 

And herewith come as foule a stynke, 

As tonge may telle or hert thinke. {VT, 445 ff.) 

and Spenser: 

. . . Ms deepe devouring jaives 

Wyde gaped, Uhe the griesly mouth of hell, 

Through which into his dark ahysse all ravin fell. 

And, that more wondrous was, in either jaw 
Three ranches of yron teeth enraunged were, 

In which yett trichling hlood and goblets raw 
Of late devoured bodies d'ld appears, 

That sight thereof bredd cold congealed feare: 

Which to increase, and ail atonce to kill, 

A cloud of smoothering smoke and sulphurs scare 
Out of Ms stinking gorge forth steemed stUl, 

That all the ayre about with smoke and stench did fiU, 

{FQ, I, XI, 12 ff.) 

Satan’s naonth is fuUe wyde {YT, 1. 1333) and he thrusts souls 
into it: 

He swolowed hem agayn© ilkone 

With smoke and stynke of brymstone. {YT, 1375 ff.) 

Another beast in a lake of ice, 

Fyre, pat myght never sleked be, 

Out at Ms mouthe flew gret plenie. (YT, 871 ff.) 

Spenser : 

From his imf email fournace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the hevens light, 

Mnrold in duskish smoke md brimstone blew. (FQ, I, xi, 44.) 
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Over a bridge, scarcely the breadth of one hand, Tundale is 
forced to drive a cow, while in the water beneath wait ngly beasts 
whose 

. . . ene mer lyrode <md hrmmmd hr^ght, 

As Irennand lampes dose on nyght, {VT, 557 ff.) 

and some fiends are met later whose eyes also, 

• . . were hrennyng' wonper "brnde. 

As brennyng lampes lyght pad ware, 

And grymly gon pB.i on hym stare. {VT, 1232 ff ) 

Spenser : 

His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shieldes, 

Did bume with wrath, and sparkled limng fyre^ 

As two broad beacons . , . 

But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Those glaring lampes were sett, that made a dreadfull shade. 

(FQ, I, XI, 14) 

The beast in the lake of ice, 

Two grete wynges, f>at weron blake, 

Stode on eyther syde his bake, {YT, 861 ff.) 

and the deyils 

. . . hade wynges longe and brade : 

As bake wynges were ]?ai made. 

With her wynges myght bai fly, 

Wheder pal wold, lowe or hy, ( YT, 1243 ff. ) 

but Spenser^s description in this place more nearly follows Dante.®® 
Again, concerning the beast in the lake of ice, 

Two fete with na/yles of irne and stele 

He had, pat were ful soharpe to fete, ( YT, 863 ff. ) 

and the fiends, 

• . « hade nayles on her clokes, 
pat wer lyhe anker hokes; 

As pad wer made al of stele, 

pe poyntes were ful soharpe to fele, {YT, 1239 ff.) 

and Satan has on each hand, 

Twenty fyngeris with nayles hem . . . 


Of. aboTe, p. 149; also, below, p. 157. 
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Eis nayles semed of i/rne Btronge, 

Fulle scharpe 'pai were, gret and longe, 

Longere J?an ever was ony spere, 

]?at armed knyghtes ar wont to here. (TiP, 1320 ff.) 

Spenser : 

But stinges and sharpest steele did far exceed 

The sharpnesse of his cruel rending clawes. {FQ, I, xi, 12) 

Finally, the bodies of the fiends 

. . . were like dragones 

And here tayles lyke scorpiones, (YT, 1237 ff.) 

and Satan^s tail 

. . . was scharpe and of gret lenght. 

And in Mt hade ke gret strengkt. 

In his tayle was mony a pyhe, 

Witk kit tko soules gon ke stryke. [YT, 1335 ff.) 

So in the huge long tayle of Spenser’s dragon are two stings 

Both deadly shcurp, that sharpest steele exoeeden fa/rr. 

{FQ, I, XI, 11) 

These parallels differ, of course, as one should anticipate. It 
would be a complete miscomprehension of Spenser’s method and 
genius to expect a verbatim rendering. At least, they are closer 
than any comparisons involving the romance dragons except in 
those instances cited before. That the creatures of Tundale’s hell 
furnished the basic hints for the poet’s conception, particularly 
in its idea of vastness, seems likely, and there is further evidence. 

Tundale enters a dale containing a smithy where the souls of 
those who haunted folly are heated and hammered out {YT, 
1010 ff.). In Book II, Canto 7, of the Faerie Queene, the cave 
of Mammon also contains a smithy presided over by fiends who 
stop at the sight of Guyon much in the manner of Tundale’s devils. 
The following are the most striking parallels: 

, . . smyt^hes aboute hem ^ode . . . 

Tho smythes wer ugly on to loJce. {YT, 1014 ff.) 

By every foumoee many feendes did byde, 

Deformed creatures, horrible in sight ... 

And ugly shapes . . . {FQ, 11, vn, 35 ff.) 


Spenser, it should be noted, conceived kis beast as two-footed, proved 
by the combat. Of. FQ, I, 42, 43. 
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With ffret helyes at hym \>ai hlewe, 

As Mt wer irne to inak-e newe. {VT, 1045 ff.) 

One with great hellowes gathered filling ayre. 

And witJi forst wind the fewell did inflame. (FQ, II, vii, 36.) 

With gret hammers in her hande 

And gret tonges hote gloa/nd, {YT, 1015 ff.) 

Another did the dying bronds repayre 
With yron tongs . . . {FQ, II, vn, 36.) 

In gret fires l>ai gon hem cast 

And sithen with hammers layde on fast. 

J?e mayster of be smithyes was balde, 

Ulcam was his name calde. ( YT, 1021 ff. ) 

. . . and sprinckled ofte the same, 

With liquid waves, fiers Yulcans rage to tame, 

Who, maystring them, renewd his former heat. (FQ, II, vn, 36.) 

It is at least conceivable that the Vision of Tundale may have 
furnished the hint for Spenser^s conception. The remainder of 
the Canto, too, is a ^vision piece, ^ although the classical Hades 
is more evidently Spenser^s model. The gold chain of Ambition 
may have been suggested by a sight in Tundale^s paradise : 

From the firmament abo've her hede 
Come mony bryght bemes into pat stede. 

From the whylJce chaynes hamge monyfolde, 

Bhynand full hryght of fyne gold . . . 

And angelles flowe ay amonge. ( YT, 1969 ff. ) 

Spenser : 

She held a great gold chains ylincTced well, 

Whose upper end to highest heven was Jcnitt . . . 

And all that preace did rownd about her swell, 

To catchen hold of that long chaine, thereby 
To climbe aloft. . . {FQ, II, vn, 46.) 

Miss Winstanley devotes an amount of effort to proving that 
Bems of Sampton furnished the source for Spenser^s Well of Life, 
gliding over the more obvious discrepancies. Bevis, like the Red 
Cross Knight, is bowled over into a well by the dragon^s tail : 

The narrative goes on to explain, however, that the well was of such 


xMff. 
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virtue tliat no dragon or other venomous creature could approach within 
seven feet of it; it owed that power to the fact that a holy virgin had 
bathed therein. . . . Bevis gladly avails himself of the virtues of the well. 

Miss Winstanley then begins to gloss over certain facts: 

Spenser does not give the legend of the saintly nymph who bathed in 
the well, for he wishes to bestow upon it still more wonderful properties 
and to make it emblematic of the well of life. . . . Spenser does not 
explain that the properties of the well kept the dragon away; perhaps 
he leaves that to be assumed. 

But perhaps Spenser does not give the legend of the nymph 
nor explain the dragon’s adverseness to the well because his true 
model did not ! Furthermore this model may have been an actml 
Well of Life that occurs in the ^ earthly paradise ’ of Tundale’s 
vision. 

Issuing from hell^ Tundale and his guide enter a flowery mead 
where 

In myddes ]>at place woe a welle, 

fayrest, ]7at ony tonge myght of telle. 

Fro ran mony stremes sere 
Of water, pat was fayre amd clere . . . 

^pe welle, t>at |?ou has sene here, 

Wpth pe water, pat sprynges so clere, 

Is called he shyll pe welle of lyffe. 
pe name of hit is fulle ryfe, {VT, 1531 ff.) 

Spenser : 

Behynd his backe, unweeting, where he stood. 

Of auncient time there wcbs a springing well, 

From which fast trioMed forth a silver flood . • . 
it rightly hot 

The Well of Life, . . . {FQ, I, xi, 29) 

The fountain in the Bevis does not heal the knight of his wounds, 
but merely keeps the dragon and its venom away; a fact that Miss 
Winstanley is forced to note that Spenser does not use. In Tun- 
dale^ however, the guide says to the hero, 

Tho sorties, pat pow ses her within. 

Erne hen in payne for her synne, 

But pan are clensed throw goddis grace 
And dweilen now her in J?is place . . . 

Who so drynkes her of ]7is welle. 
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Honger sliall he never fele 
Ne three te shall he never mare. 

But lyhmg have withouten care. 

If he were olde, without e payne 

Hit wold make hym ^onge agayne, (YT^ 1541 If.) 

Spenser : 

Full of great vertues, and for medicine good. . . 

For unto life the dead it could restore, 

And gmlt of smfull crimes cleane wash away; 

Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 
It could recure, and aged long decay 

Renew, as one were home that very day, (FQ, I, xr, 29 ff.) 

BoTis^ well, then, has far less in common with Spenser^s well 
than has Tnndale^s, although I do not deny that the Bevis episode 
may have fumished the hint to Spenser who, thereupon remem- 
bering the well of the vision-piece, used it as his model. 

The original hint, however, would seem more likely to have 
come from the fountain in E.mn of Bordeaux which is nearer 
Tnndale and, consequently, Spenser. 

This fountayne was callyd the fountayne of youth . . . and (Huon) 
had no soner dronke therof but ineontynent he was hole of all his 
woundys.®® 

Properties that Spenser^s and Tnndale^s wells have in common, 
however, are not true of Spenser^s and Huongs, particularly the 
name, the cleansing from sin,^® and the restoration of youth to 
crabbed age. The last virtue as a quality of Huongs fountain can 
be inferred only from its name — ^the fountain of youth. 

That the Emn, and not the Bevis, furnished the point of tan- 
gency to the Tundale vision, seems still more certain by the apple 
tree which stands beside the fountain of youth in the former 
romance and which Spenser undoubtedly took, as Miss Winstanley 
has pointed out, for his Tree of Life. There is a tree, similar in 
many respects however, in Tundale^s Paradise {TT, 1200 ff.). 

We may consider, then, that the same process took place in this 

434. 

It is not clear in The Vision of TimdaZe whetlier tMs is a property of 
the well, or whether it indicates an attribute of the inhabitants of the 
earthly paradise. At least, they drink of the Well of Life and the sin- 
cleansed quality may have been easily taransferred by Spenser. 
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episode that occurred in the dragon description — ^the romance in 
hand pointed to a more elaborate account, the Vision of Tundale^ 
that Spenser recognized as superior, 

SpensePs use of this source is typical, proved by a similar method 
in dealing with Gower^s Mirour de VOmme,^'^ Fulfillment is far 
flung from the original hint, and the leagues of fairy-land lie 
between. A more immediate ease in point is the description of 
the dragon’s wings. If one grants the Dante provenience — a meta- 
phor of mere broad sails — Spenser has elaborated, given us the 
sails hollowed by the gathering wind, carried the figure farther 
into quills ^like mayne-yardes, with flying canvas Ijmd,’ leaving 
the logic of the climactic Alexandrine unquestioned: 

And all tne hevens stood still, amazed with his threat. 

{FQ, I, SI, 10) 

An inquiry into the sources of Spenser’s similes has yet to be 
made and Carpenter sets it as a suggested problem.^^ When it is 
accomplished, the poet’s great use of figures drawn from a knowl- 
edge of sea-craft (there are three in the dragon episode, alone 
will become apparent. It is this that leads to a doubt of the Dante 
influence, here. It should be remembered, too, that Spenser’s 
knowledge of the Italian poet is still questionable. But his ability 
to weave a tapestry from mere gossamer stands clear, whether 
Dante, the romances, or Tundale furnished the basic strand. 

If nothing else, then, this study has at least shoTO that Spenser’s 
dragon is not the creature it is usually considered, having, and 
only incidentally, very little in common with the ordinary dragon 
of the romances. Eather is it a true beast from the medieval Hell, 
compact of the beasts from the hell of Tundale. 

Harvard University* 


Cf . J. L. Lowes, Spenser and the Mirour de P. M» L* A., 

xxis, 3. 

A Reference Gnide to Edmund Byenser^ p. 305. 

I, XI, 10; 21; XH, 1. 



JOSEPH TEAPP AND THE AEISTOTELIAH 
CATHAESIS 

Bt Maevin T. Heeeice 

Present-day students of Aristotle^s dramatic criticism are gener- 
ally inclined to accept without much questioning the so-called 

modern^ interpretation of catharsis in the famous definition of 
Tragedy. Bywater^ himself one of the ablest exponents of the 
^ modern^ theory^ nevertheless has gone to some pains to offer 
evidence both for and against it. In his elaborate note on the last 
clause in the definition ^ he recognizes two distinct interpretations 
of Kd6apai<5,^ Eollowing a long line of scholars, we may regard 
the term as a metaphor from the religious rite of purification^ or 
we may take it to be a physiological metaphor from medicine in 
the sense of purging. The first is co-mmonly known as the older 
interpretation, especially pleasing to the moralizing spirit of 
Eenaissance scholars. It is both ethical and didactic, and fits in 
well with the fashionable dual function of poetry — ^to teach and 
delight. The second, the pathological interpretation, is generally 
attributed jointly to Weil and Bernays of the nineteenth century. 
Bywater, however, in the appendix to- his edition of the Poetics 
and in the commentary as well, has shown that there axe instances 
of this ^ modern^ interpretation as far back as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In an earlier article, entitled Milton and the Aristotelian 
Definition of Tragedy he has produced numerous extracts from 
various commentators, mostly Italian, of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, to prove beyond doubt that the pathological 
meaning of the word was then by no means unknown. His extract 
from the Galateo of Giovanni deUa Casa, both from the original 
and from the Elizabethan translation, is of particular interest, 
since the translation probably represents the first mention of the 

1 By water, Aristotle on the Art of Poetrp, Oxford, 1909, 6. 1449^27. 

* G. S. Brett recognizes tliree interpretations : tlie pathological, the re- 
ligions, and the moral. See his Reflections on Aristotle^ s View of Tragedy 
in Philosophical Essays Presented to John Watson, Kingston, 1922, pp. 
158-78. 

® See Journal of Philology 27 (1901). 267-75. 
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tragic catharsis in English. The passage, as Englished by Robert 
Peterson in 1576, runs as follows : * 

Albeit, not long since I beard it said to a worthy gentleman our neigh- 
bour, that men have many times more need to weep than to laugh. And 
for that cause, he said, these doleful tales which we call tragedies were 
devised at first, that when they were played in the theatre (as at that 
time they were wont) they might draw forth tears out of their eyes, that 
had need to spend them. And so they were by their weeping healed of 
their infirmity. 

Milton^ influenced by the Italian commentators^ had some notion 
of the pathological interpretation. The brief remarks in his pre- 
face to Samson Agonistes may be quoted here : 

Tragedy, as it was antiently compos’d, hath been ever held the gravest, 
moralest, and most profitable of all other Poems: therefore said by Aris^ 
totle to be of power by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind 
of those and such like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to 
just measure with a kind of delight, stirr’d up by reading or seeing those 
passions well imitated. ISTor is hfature wanting in her own effects to 
make good his assertion* for so in Physic things of melancholic hue and 
quality are us’d against melancholy, sowr against sowr, salt to remove 
salt humours. 

It should be noted^ however^ that on the title page of the drama 
we find KaOaporLs translated as ^Instratio/ indicating that Milton 
fell in with the prevailing religions interpretation of purification : 

Aristot. Poet. Cap. 6. Tpaytadla fiLfi'rjtns Trpd^ews aTrovdalas, etc. Tra- 
goedia est imitatio actionis seriae, etc. Per misericordiam et metum 
perficiens talium affectuum lustrationem. 

There seems to be a confusion of the two theories, though the patho- 
logical interpretation is surely present. 

Of the English critics and scholars in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries who concerned themselves with the 
Aristotelian catharsis^ most held to the older conception;® the 

* Galateo, of Mamners and Behavionrs in FamiUar Conversation, ed. by 
Herbert J. Beid, 1892, p. 31. 

®Dryden, Dedication of the Aeneis (1697), in Wssays, ed. by Her, Ox- 
ford, 1900, 2. 158 : ^ To raise, and afterwards to calm the passions — ^to 
purge the .soul from pride by the examples of human miseries which 
befall the greatest — ^in few words, to expel arrogance, and introduce com- 
passion, are the great effects of tragedy.’ 

2 
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influence of the moralizing French critioS;, particularly Eapin, 
Dacier^ and Le Bossu^ was too strong to allow any thing radically 
different from the didactic view. Mflton^s venture upon the patho- 
logical interpretation seems to have attracted little notice. Yet 
it did not escape attention. Joseph Trapp (1679-174.7)^ poet, 
scholar, and pamphleteer, was at least one individual who kept 
alive the theory touched upon by the author of Samson Agonistes, 
Trapp was the first professor of poetry at Oxford, and a literary 
critic of no mean ability. His lectures in Latin were published 
at Oxford under the title of Praelectiones Poeticae^ three volumes, 
the first in 1711, the second in 1715, and the third m 1719. An 
English translation was published at London in 1742, done by 
William Clarke and William Bowyer.® Trapp^s Aristotelianism is 
largely drawn from Vossius md Dacier, but he is well-acquainted 
with the Greek original, and often ventures to contradict the com- 
mentators, Yet he is a Horatian at heart, a firm believer in the 
prodesse of poetry. So his devotion to Horace, with his admira- 
tion for the didactic criticisms of Le Bossu and Eapin, proves too 
much for his genuine desire to follow Aristotle. Thus he sees fit 
to revise Aristotle^s conception of poetry so as to include the ^ im- 


Jobn Dennis emphasized the religious element in the drama. There is 
a suggestion of the medical theory in his Impa/rtial Gritich (cf. Spingarn, 
Critical Essays of the Berenteewth Century, Oxford, 1908, 3. 184-5), 
where he is following a note of Dacier, but Dennis was a staunch sup- 
porter of purification. In his Advancement and Reformation of Modern 
Poetry, London, 1701, p. 67, he writes: ‘Terror and compassion, which 
are the reigning passions in Tragedy, are heightened by religion,* 

Charles Grildon takes his definition of Tragedy word for word from a 
current English translation of iDacier^s version of the Poetics. ‘Accord- 
ing to the rules of Aristotle, a Tragedy is the imitation of an allegorical 
and universal action, which, by the means of terror and compassion, moder- 
ates and corrects our inclinations.* — The Complete Art of Poetry (1717), 
in Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, ed. by Durham, Kew Haven, 
1915, p. 68. Cf. Dacier*s Preface, in Aristotle^ & Art of Poetry, London, 
1705. 

For Addison’s discussion of the tragic emotions see Bpeetator, Hos, 40, 
42, 418. 

^ Clarke writes to Bowyer that he finds Trapp’s lectures very exasper- 
ating at times. He has been paricularly perplexed over AristotIe*S 
definition of Tragedy. See Fichols’ Literary Anecdotes 2. 148-60, 
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provement of mankind^ as well as pleasure/ Ne-vertlieless Ms 
interpretation of the important catharsis danse is worth noting; 
it is hy no means free from the conception of pnrifieation_, yet the 
medical theory is also vigorously upheld. 

Trapp^s special discussion of the tragic catharsis comes in the 
twenty-eighth lecture. He proposes to show how Tragedy purges 
the mind of the passions of pity and terror; why we delight in 
tragic representations ; why the mind is refreshed by that which 
grieves it — ^that is, by pity and terror/ Trapp^s view is essentially 
that of Milton. The passions are purged ® by being agitated, just 
as the humours ^ of the human body are, often by medicines of 
the same nature; acids by acids, bitter by bitter. Therefore the 
passions are purged by means of themselves : terror by terror, pity 
by pity, and the other passions by these two, terror and pity. By 
subjecting ourselves to dramatic representations of horrible and 
miserable things we grow more familiar with them, and so our 
minds are relieved of these perturbations. Trapp admittedly fol- 
lows Vossius,^^^ and evidently he also has Daeier^s note in mind. 
His analogy with the pathological, or medical, functions, however, 

Trapp, PraeleoUones Foetioae 1. 17 ; ^ Ars quicquid est, vel mente com- 
prehendi potest, metriciis numeris imitans vel illustrans ; voluptatis 
hominum, atque utilitatis gratia.’ 

^ Ibid. 3. 90-1; Reliquum est igitur, ut ostendatur qua ratione Tra- 
goedia purgat passiones; idque easdem commoveudo ; quod coutrarium 
potius effectum videtur promittere: Insuper, ut indicetur, quisnam sit 
tons et origo delectatiouis Tragicse; eive quibus de causis, ex intimis 
uatutae penetralibus eruendis, mens humana recreetur eo ipso quod doleat, 
et ex misericordia, ae terrore voluptatem percipiat. 

^ Ibid. 3. 91-2: Purgandi sunt itaque Affectus, eo ipso quod commove- 
antur? Maxime: Et quid obstat quo minus? Bilis, et Pituita, aliique 
bumores in corpore bumano eximi nequeunt, nisi fiuctuent et moyeantur. 
Imo iSsepenumero expurgatur bumor, ejusdem naturae ac temperiei medicina 
adhibita; acidus acido, amaro amarus; ac perinde de aliis. Ex Affectibus 
igitur quidam purgantur per seipsosj Terror scilicet, ac Misericordia: 
Cseteri per duos istos quos jam nominavimus. Terror inquimus, et Miseri- 
cordia, per seipsos; quia Reprsesentatio dramatica res borrendas atque 
miserabiles assuefacit nobis; ac notas et familiares, adeoque minus bor- 
xendas et miserabiles, reddit. ‘Per baec (inquit Vossius) dicitur Tra- 
goedia wepaiveLv rcop rmoiiTm Kd6ap(rtPf furga/re, cw? leviJjrG 

ammum a»b hujusmodi perturbatiombusJ 

Of. Vossius, Imtitutionum Poeticmrum Mbri Tres, Book 2, cb. 13. 

Bacier, Aristotle^s Art of Poetry ^ p, 80: ‘Tragedy is a true medi- 
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is mncli better sustained than the accounts in either Vossius or 
Dacier. 

For a fuller treatment of the subject Trapp refers his reader to 
his forth-coming English translation of Virgil. Let us turn^, then, 
to that work, The Works of Virgil translated into English Blank 
Verse with Large Explanatory Notes and Critical Observations, 
3 volumes, London, 17*31. The first volume appeared in 1718, the 
second in 1730. In his introductory essay to the fourth book of 
the Aeneid he ivrites at length on the ^nature and art of moving 
the passions in Tragedy and Epic Poetry, the usefulness of it, and 
the oauses of the pleasure arising from terrour and pity.^ He 
refers in a footnote to the preface to Samson Agonist es, thereby 
acknowledging the debt he obviously owes to Milton in the lectures 
as well. Several kinds of poetry, though especially Tragedy, ex- 
cite all the passions, more particularly the passions of pity and 
terror : 

If it be enquired to what good purpose, then, do they thus excite the 
passions, I answer, to regulate them, or, as Aristotle expresses it, to purge 
them. But can they be regulated by being roused, and cooled by being 
inflamed? Yes, why not? A medicine intended to purge the body must 
set the humours afloat in order to discharge them, and nothing is more 
common than to throw a patient into one sort of fever to cure him of 
another. I^ay, very often an ill humour is worked off by a medicine of 
the same kind with itselfi — ^bitter with bitter, acid with acid, and so in 
other instances. Terrour and pity (meaning the excess of them, for the 
passions in themselves are good, and are only to be rectified, not extir- 
pated) are by these means corrected; because things frightful and pitiable 
are rendered familiar to us by fiction. Those passions spend themselves 
in a great measure upon imaginary objects, and so they will be the less 
intense and ungovernable, and the mind less likely to be either broken or 
too much softened whenever it is forced to encounter real ones. In these 
senses, therefore, a passion by its rapidity may cleanse and clarify, as 
well as weaken and reduce itself; as a high wind, which is air violently 
agitated, may dissipate noxious vapours in the air itself, which would 
otherwise stagnate and breed nourishment for fevers and plagues. 

Xot only terror and pity are purged, but all other passions as well — 

( 

cine which purges the passions, since it teaches the ambitious to moderate 
his ambition, the wicked to fear God, the passionate to restrain his anger, 
etc.; but ^tis a very agreeable medicine, and works only by pleasure/ 
The ethical and didactic tone of Dacier is marked even here. 

Trapp, Works of Virgil 2. 191* JMd, 2. 191-2. 
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violent love^ revenge^ anger^ envy, ambition, and the like.^^ To 
this end Tragedy, above all species of poetry, is best adapted. The 
nearest to it in efiScacy is the Epic. 

One of Bywater’s arguments against regarding the theatre as a 
school, and the tragic poet as a teacher of morality, is that the 
performance of Tragedy in ancient Greece was ^ too occasional to 
have a marked and abiding effect on the moral character of the 
hearers.’ Prom our foregoing quotations it is clear that Trapp, 
true to his training, did think of the tragic poet as a teacher of 
morality, and that it is familiarity with tragic scenes that brings 
about the tragic purgation. Yet he seems to have anticipated By- 
water’s argument : 

The agitation of his mind soon rests and subsides: the least diversion 
of ideas reduces it to its usual temper — ^hi motus animorum, etc. Bulveris 
exigui jactu, etc. And then come the good effects above-mentioned upon 
cool thought and reflection. The organical part of the mind (if I may so 
speak) is only played upon, as an instrument, and the motion soon ceases 
after the artist discontinues his performance. 

There i& no doubt that Trapp was a moralizer and a firm be- 
liever in the didactic aim of poetry. As a student of the French 
Aristotelian commentators and critics he could hardly have been 
otherwise. His conception of the tragic catharsis^, therefore, was 
bound to be colored by the prevailing moral tone of his generation. 
Perhaps, if he had been pressed to remark on the point, he would 
have preferred the meaning of ^ cleansing ’ and clarifying.’ On 
the other hand, a pathological interpretation was also in his mind, 
more marked in his case than the mere suggestions in Vossius and 
Dacier, more marked even than the famous passage in Milton. 
Trapp confused the two conceptions, it is true, as indeed many a 
critic before him had done, but few men before the nineteenth 
century have offered a more pronounced support of the ^ modern ’ 
theory. In Trapp’s day the time had not yet come for a sharp 
differentiation of the two views. It is to Weil, Bernays, Bywater, 
and Aristotelian scholars of the present day that we owe our clear 
distinctions. 

AmeSj Iowa* 


Here Trapp contradicts Aristotle, wlio maintains that pity and fear 
are the only emotions producing the true tragic pleasure. Of. Poetios^ 14. 
1453^9-14. Bywater, p. 161. Trapp, Wprhs of Tirgil 2. 192-3. 



ALBEET GLATIGNY: A STUDY IE LITEKAEY 
EELATIONSHIPS 

By AaEON* S CHAFFEE 

The life of Albert Glatigny^ the poet-actor whom Catnlle Mendes 
has styled ^^le premier des Parnassiens/^ ^ has been the subject of 
a somewhat shoddy biography by E. Knhn, writing under the 
pseudonym of Job-Lazare;, and of much legendizing on the part 
of Mendes.^ By far the most flagrant error of which Job-Lazare 
has been guilty is to be found in his dating of the poePs birth.® 
This error was rectified by Anatole Prance ^ in a biographical 
sketch which drew largely upon Job-Lazare for its facts. Much 
lights however, still remains to be thrown npon certain phases of 
Glatigny^s career which his biographers have left either entirely 
untouched or shrouded in obscurity. Such, for example, is the 
period of his peregrinations as a strolling actor, his "^^Eoman 
comique,^^ as he himself styles it.® The purpose of this study is 
to discuss two matters of vital importance in Glatigny^s career 
which his biographers have left untouched. 

It is known that Glatigny, born in the IsTorman town of Lille- 
bonne in 1839, fled from the printer's shop where he was serving 
an apprenticeship to become, at the age of only seventeen, soujfleur 
to a troupe of strolling actors. It was at about this time that he 
heard the call of the Muses, although the sources differ as to the 

^ La higende du Pa/masse eontemporainf Brussels, Brancart, 1884. The 
first of the four conferences comprising this volume is largely devoted to 
Glatigny. 

® Of. the paragraph on Glatigny in Mendes’ Rapport sur le mouvement 
po4Uque frangais de 1867 d 1900, Paris, Pasquelle, 1903, p. 121 ; his poem, 
Pow Albert dlatignp, Podsies nouvelles, Paris, Charpentier et Pasquelle, 
18925 and especially his G-latigny: Drome fimambulesque en vers mdU de 
clhcmsom et de dmses, first produced lat the Od^on, March 17, 1906, and 
published by Charpentier and Pasquelle in the same year. 

^Albert dlatigny, sa me, son oeuvre, Paris, B6cus, 1878, p. 31. 

^ Notice to the one-volume edition of Glatigny’s PoSsies computes, Paris, 
Lemerre, 1879. See also la Tie litUraire, tv, 307-17, Paris, L6vy, 1900. 

® dilles et pasqums, Podsies computes, p. 309. Of. L. Lahat, Albert 
Glatigny: Bw mois de boMme, Nomelle revue, lx, 668-79. This is an 
account of Glatigny^s six-months sojourn in Bayonne, .as member of the 
Hermant theatrical troupe, and contains many important documents. 
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instinment on which this call was sounded. Anatole France tells 
ns that Glatigny had come fortuitously upon a volume of Eon- 
sard in the attic of his father^s house^, had read it through eagerly, 
and had seen himself crowned with the aura of the poet.® Certain it 
is that Eonsard was one of Glatigny’s guardian angels; in A Bon- 
sard/ he speaks of him as ^^notre vieux maitre/^ and in Paresse ® 
he is mon doux Eonsard.-’^ Job-Lazare, however, makes no men- 
tion of this Eonsard find ; according to him, Glatigny during 
a visit to Alengon with the theatrical troupe of which he was a 
member, happened upon a copy of Banville^s Odes funambulesques, 
and was so profoundly impressed by it that he wrote a poem in 
honor of Banville which he sent to Poulet-Malassis, then editing 
the Journal d'Alengon, It is very unlikely that it was the Odes 
funamhulesques which awakened Glatigny^s poetic genius, since 
the latter^s first collection of verse. Us Vignes folles^ was pub- 
lished only a short time after the appearance of Banville^s volume, 
in 1857. Mendes^ version is that during his theatrical pilgrimage 
Glatigny bought a copy of Banville^s Stalactites, and was so dazzled 
by it that he was seized with the desire to acquaint himself with 
the masters of the world^s poetry, a desire that led him to purchase 
a volume of Eonsard and to study Latin in order to read Vergil. 
In all probability, therefore, Glatigny^s Eonsard story is to be 
credited; but it is also certain that he had fallen under the spell 
of Banville before he had taken many steps along the road to 
Parnassus. 

That Glatigny was a disciple, perhaps the most brilliant dis- 
ciple, of Banville is a commonplace among students of nineteenth 
century French poetry; his Vignes foTles was dedicated mon 
cher et bien-aime maitre, Theodore de Banville, and his Gilles et 
pasquins ® are patterned directly upon the Odes funamhulesques, 
The influence of Banville is ubiquitous in the poetry of Glatigny. 
In le Chateau romantique/^ dedicated to Banville, Glatigny ex- 
claims : 

® In a foot-note to p. x of Ms Wotioe, France says that lie was told tMs 
by IKrgdia, who had it from Glatigny. 

Les Vignes foUes, PoSsies computes, p. 12. 

® Les FUohes 6/ or, Po4$ies computes, p. IIC 

® Paris, Lemerre, 1871. 

Les FUches dUr, Poesies computes, p. 212, 
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Entr6^ cette saison derniere, 

Bans le grand chateau, j’ai suivi 
Fid^lement votre banniere, 

Cher maitre, et je vous ai servi. 

And he goes on to declare: Votre Tie a guide ma yie, Partout oh 
vous allieZ; j^allais/^ An amusing proof of G-latigny’s "Ban- 
villolatry^^ is to be found in an incident related by Job-Lazare, 
according to whicli the actor-poet, during a stay in Belgium, en- 
gaged in a duel with one Albert Wolf because the latter had made 
some slurring remarks regarding Banville. It may not be beside 
the mark for us to see what Banville himself has to say about the 
accident which revealed to Glatigny his poetic vocation. In a 
passage from his Anthologie de$ poetes frangais du XIXe siecUj, 
quoted by Mendes, he says : Cependant, comme les hasards 

arrivent toujours, les peregrinations du comedien errant Pame- 
n^rent k Alengon ou Malassis, Pediteur artiste qui a ce moment-la 
n^habitait pas encore Paris, lui donna un recueil de vers quelcon- 
que d^un poete contemporain. Chose inouie et vraiment prodigi- 
euse! apres avoir devore, relu ce livre, par lequel il avait eu la 
revelation' du vrai langage qu^il etait destine a parler, Glatigny 
fut du coup, immediatement et tout de suite, Padmirable rimeur, 
Petonnant forgeur de rhythmes, Pouvrier ex;cellent victorieux 
de toutes les difficultes, Pingenieux et subtil artiste . . Through- 
out Mendes^ Drame ftinamlulesque^ the spirit of Banville hovers 
just above the stage, and one of the personages thinks to insult 
Glatigny by scornfully calling him Banville,^^ and by continu- 
ing: ‘^^Oui, jusqu’au jour d^aujourd’hui, As-tu fait un seul vers 
qui ne soit pas de lui?^^ Glatigny himself makes a straightfor- 
ward admission of his discipleship to Banville in the following 
strophe : 

0 mes vers! on dir a que jlmite Banville; 

On aura bien raison si Ton ajoute encor 
Que je Pai copi€ d’une fagon servile, 

Que j’ai perdu Phaleine k soufller dans son cor. 

The second point of interest in Glatigny’s life that has not been 

the Dictionnawe HhHograpMque et critique which serves as an 
appendix to the Mapport sur le momement poitique^ p. 113, 

Spoken by Jean Morvieux in Act III, 

Qillee ei Fasquim: Epilogue, FoSsies computes, p. 351, 
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clarified by Ms biographers is his connection with le Parnasse 
contemporain, an episode which, perhaps better than anything 
else in his life, reyeals the paradoxical irony which constantly 
dogged his steps. According to the account given by Mendds in 
the first conference of his Legende^ Glatigny, during the course of 
his theatrical Odyssey, had met at Alen-gon Poulet-Malassis and 
Charles Asselineau, who, upon reading some of his verses, had 
advised him to try fortune in Paris. In the capital, Glatigny had 
had himself presented to Banville, Monselet, Jean du Boys, 
Charles Bataille, and others. Prom all he received encourage- 
ment, and it was with the help of Bataille that he published, in 
1857, his Vignes folles. Two or three years later, when Catulle 
Mendes, aetas 19, arrived in Paris, with his pockets full of money 
and his head full of schemes for attaining literary glory, to found 
la Revue fantaisiste^ Glatigny went to him, was immediately recog- 
nized as a genius, and became an habitue of the bureau of the new 
review. Mendes asserts that the group of poets usually referred 
to as the Parnassiens was also occasionally styled les Impassibles, 
a name derived from Glatigny’s poem, V Impassible?''^ This state- 
ment, however, is open to justifiable doubt ; for, in the first place, 
Mendes declares that Glatigny had dedicated this poem to Gau- 
tier, whereas it is actually inscribed to Baudelaire; and, in the 
second place, the Parnasse contemporain for 1869 contains a son- 
net by Gautier called V Impassible (whence, probably, the con- 
fusion in Mendes^ mind)* Moreover, the poem of Glatigny is of 
too specific a connotation to have justified the application of its 
name to an entire group of poets, while the term impassible had 
come to be regarded as synonymous with Leconte de Lisle long be- 
fore 1866,^® and might readily have been transferred from the 
great poet who was the unquestioned guide of the younger Par- 
nassiens' to the group itself. But whether or not Glatigny was 
responsible for the Parnassiens^ having been dubbed les Impossibles^ 
it is an amazing fact that Mendes, when he and Louis-Xaviei He 

Les Vignes folles, Po4sies computes, p. 43. 

=^®W!ritteii at Obamaraiide, July, 1866 {Poesies computes, Paris, €har- 
pentier, 1884, voL n, p. 240). 

^«Tlie da/fce of the puTblioatioii, i>y Lmerre, of the first Parnasse con- 
temporian: Recneil de ners noiwecmx}; two additional recueils, hearing the 
same title, were issued hy Lemerre in 1869 and 1876, respectively. 
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Eicard jindertook to edit the periodical -which they called le Par- 
nasse mntemporain, did not p-ublish a single verse by Glatigny, 
notwithstanding his exalted opinion oi that poet. Moreover^ it is 
noteworthy that Job-Lazare nowhere mentions M’endes or la Revue 
fantaisisle and that he takes only passing notice of le Parmsse 
contemporain, in connection with Glatigny^s Ballade des enfants 
sans souc% and that^ furthermore^ Anatole Prance^, himself a con- 
tributor to two of the three collections of le Parnasse contemporain, 
makes no reference to Glatigny^s supposed friendship with Mendes 
or to his contributions to the two ^^journaux parnassiens edited 
by that worthy. Most striking of all, however, is the fact that in 
the three fairly bulky tomes of le Parnasse contemporain^ re- 
cueils de vers nouveaux which printed, together with representa- 
tive verses of the principal poets of the day, the eiforts of numer- 
ous poetasters whose names have since been completely forgotten, 
Glatigny is represented in only the second (in the editing of 
which Mend^s^ functions had been taken over in large measure by 
Banville) and there by a group of only four comparatively short 
poems.^^ If we are not, then, to discard Mend&s^ entire account 
of his sponsoring of Glatigny,^® we must conclude either that he 
did not retain his admiration for the famished, scantily-clad poet 
who had so adorned the bureau of la Revue fantaisiste or that 
Glatigny^s numerous and lengthy enforced absences from Paris 
caused him to be speedily forgotten by those who had previously 
pretended so keen an interest in his work. Be that as it may, the 
facts herein related will suffice to indicate that Glatigny was none 
too fortunate in his biographers, and that a definitive and schol- 
arly account of his life remains to be written. 

The TJnwersity of Tesoas. 

Ballade des ewfcmis s(ms souei, not included in any of Glatigny’s three 
published oollections of verse; A un poets (printed in Gilles et pasqums 
under the title of A Bulhj Prudhomme) ; A Oosette; and A Alewomdre de 
Bernau (these last two also to he found in Gilles et pasquins). 

=>-®Eei[ny de Oourmont has called Glatigny ^^le pivot du Parnasse 
{Promenades lUt4raires, 5e isfirie, 4th edition, Paris, Meroure de Framoe, 
191 a, p. 47). Brunetifere, on the other hand, holds up to ridicule Mend^s^ 
statement that his first meeting with Glatigny in Paris marks the date 
of the birth of the Parnasse {Sistoire et lUUrature, vol. rr, Paris, L^vy, 
1885, p* 208). 
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TWO ITOTES ON BLAKE 
I 

In Ellis and Yeats’ Poetical Works of William Blake, occurs the 
following somewhat confusing passage: 

The Eternal Man sleeps in the earth, 
nor teels the glorious sun 
Nor silent moon, nor all the hosts 
of heaven move in his body. 

YaU, VIII, 500-501. 

Eemembering the important part played by mysticism in Blake^s 
poetry, we shonld naturally look to the writings of other mystics 
for light on these lines, seemingly so little in harmony with biology 
or psychology. In The Sense of the Infinite, by L. 0. Knhns (p. 
193) we find the following paragraph: 

To Paracelsus, philosophy was the living mirror in which the world 
sees and understands its own image, it rests upon the harmony of the 
macrocosm and the microcosm ♦ And so the philosopher finds naught else 
in heaven or earth, but what he finds in man; nor finds aught in man, hut 
what the heavens and eaith themselves possess.” As Emerson long after- 
ward said, “ Wliat matters whether Orion is up yonder, or whether some 
God has hung it in the firmament of my brain,” so Paracelsus cries out: 
^^A man who knows the sun and the moon when his eyes are closed, he 
has the sun and moon in himself, such as they shine in the firmament of 
heaven.” 

n 

In describing tbe slow creation of IJrisfen (the spirit of in- 
iteUeet) through successive “ages” 'and states “of dismal woe” 
Blake pictures as follows the first appearance of TJrizen’s gigantic 
spine : 

In a horrible, dreamful slumber, 

Like the linked infernal chain, 

A vast Spine writVd in torment 
Upon the winds, shooting pain’d 
Ribs, like a bending cavern.^ 


^ The Book of Chap. IV, stanza 6, 
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A vision curiously like this seems to have occurred to the Hew 
England transcendentalist and mystic, A. Bronson Alcott, a few 
years after Blake^s death. In Mr. Harris’s words : 

I itMnk Mr. Alcott has not preserved in written form the insights which 
he had at the time of his illumination. As he intimated to me, that period 
was one of such long-continued exaltation that his bodily strength gave 
way under it; and his visions of truth came to have mingled with them 
spectres which he perceived to be due to physical exhaustion. He saw the 
entire world as one vast spinal column. . . . He told me that when he 
had become almost deranged in his mind through this long-continued period 
of exaltation and insight into the spine as the type of all nature, and when 
he had begun to see spectres, his wife " packed him up and sent him down 
to visit Mr. Emerson.” I therefore conceive this insight into the symbolic 
significance of the spine to he directly connected with his studies in 
Swedenborg,* 

It is highly improbable that Alcott was influenced by Blake, 
who wias, at that time, perhaps, the least read author in English 
history. Both may have owed some common debt to Swedenborg, 
only part of whose works I have read; but no such debt on Blake’s 
part is mentioned in Mr. Damon’s very thorough commentary. 
More probably the likeness is due to related psychological experi- 
ences such as frequently come to mystics who have never heard of 
each other. 

Feedeeiok E. Pierce. 

Yale University, 


THE CRUX IH THE PETEBBOBOUaH CEBONIOLE 

Dr. Magoun’s article on lof and grin of the year 1137 in the 
Peterlorough Ohronicle is interesting as coming nearer a solution 
of the corux than any other yet proposed. Perhaps it is right to 
say that I had myself marked lof in my Toller-Bosworlh as having 
possible relation to the Chronicle passage, but had not been per- 
suaded that it satisfied all requirements. Taking up the matter 
again in the light of this new note, I think Dr. Magoun’s position 
may be considerably strenghened at least. 

To begin with, Latin redimiculum, of which lof is one of the 

^Quoted from Studies m Neva England Trmsoendmtalism by H. 0. 
Goddard, pp. 129-130. 
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glosses^ though, properly or more commonly meaning ^ a band or 
fillet/ is also defined as ^necklace/ a meaning quite in keeping 
with its relation to redimio Ho bind rounds encircle/ The word 
is also once used by Plautus {True. II, iv^ 41, Lewis and Short, II, 
iVj 241) in immediate combination with laqueus as ^bond, fetter,^ 
a meaning extended from that of Hibbon used to tie the head- 
band or turban (mitra)/ under the chin/ In the s-ame way miira 
Head-band^ came to be used in late Latin (Tert. Oarm. de Jona 
et Nineva 42) for Hope/ 

Further than this, redimicula of the Gloss of Aldhelm (Napier, 
OTJ. Glosses 5241) is paralleled by OB. wreedasj cynewiMan^ as 
well las Idfas. Now OE. wroed, the first word, means not only 
‘^band, fillet,^ but is glossed in its genitive plural as fasemrum, 
vinculorumj the latter implying a much stronger meaning as 
^ fetters, chains,’’ ^ In the fourth of the Exeter Riddles, too, wreede 
is united with loende and clomme Hand and chain or fetter/ If 
wrwd had such stronger use, there is no reason to think Idf may 
not also have acquired a stronger than its original meaning. 

Enough has been said to show that I would strengthen Dr. Ma- 
goun’s interpretation by assuming for Idf, not ^ fillet or head- 
band’ with reference to the cnotted strenges a little before, but 
^ necklace, circlet for the neck, neck-band, fetter/ which is imme- 
diately described in the Chronicle with such detail. There maw 
have been some grim humor in calling the unusual instrum 
of torture lof and grin ^ a necklace and snare/ or the firs^ 
may have been actually extended to ^ neck-bond ’ as I have^^llH 
above. At any rate we are clearly told that the lof ’were 

^ chain fetters ’ {rachenteges, it^v-’f a tautological for 

emphasis) of an unusually hea"*.^ *'.^^n^^c:<They we^'^ir d aluton 
mannes throle and his h ^ ^neck-bana than a 

Head-band’ as Dr. Magoun st%gests. The neck-band ^v^s then 
fcBstned to an heom above, by a chain no doubt, making movement 
of any considerable sort impossible. 

^ See note to H. T. Riley’s Comedies^ of Flmtus II, 227, there to True. 
I, vi, and an unnumbered line. 

^Napier gives only fasciarvm, wreeda^ but Toller-BoswortJi has both 
fasciarum and vinoulorumt andHaupt (Zeitsehrift ix, 488, 48) has clearly 
‘Hasciarnm (gl. vinculorum), wrseda.” 
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To the suggestion of Dr. Magonn that lof and grin are both 
plural neuters^ I would point out that such an interpretation of 
the forms is improbable. The whole tendency of early Midland, 
as shown by the nouns of the Peterborough Chronicle passage from 
1132 to 1154 inclusive, as in other early Midland writers, was 
for original neuters land feminines to appear in masculine 
forms, that is to assume the original masculine inflection!. Thus 
in these entries — all in the hand of the last contmuator — ^not only 
do all original masculine plurals have the -es ending, but all 
original feminines and five of the nine original neuters appear 
with the same inflectional form, only four original neuters having 
plurals without ending. If, therefore, lof and grin had been in- 
tended as individual plurals, the first would have undoubtedly 
retained its masculine ending as lofes, and the second would have 
more probably appeared in a similar form, grines. 

Olivee Faeeae Emeesok. 

Western Reserve University, 


JULIUS CAESAR AFD OVID 

Although Shakespeare was indebted to Forth^s Plutarch for the 
ceount of the portents -seen the night before the assassination of 
dius Caesar, there seem to be some elements in Shakespeare^s de- 
'^on which are related to Ovid^s account of the change of Caesar 
into *^ar (Book XV, Metamorphoses) , In support of this sug- 
gestioj *^hieh, I think, has not before been noted) I have ven- 
tured an:Tago^G^63it of quotations from Julius Caesar to parallel 
a qviotBirough 97^'^* Kiley^s translation (Bohn Library) has 
been use,xr'-<^‘'a**^sufficiefitly neutral rendering. 

Venus — moved tfle Gods above. Altbougb they were not rable to frus- 
trate the iron decrees of the aged sisters, yet they afforded no unerring 
tokens of approaching woe. They say, that arms resounding amid the 
black clouds, and dreadful blasts of the trumpet, land clarions heard 
through the heavens, forwarned men of the crime. The sad face of the 
sun gave a livid light to the alarmed earth. Often did torches seem to 
be burning in the midst of the stars j often did drops of blood fall in the 
showers* The azure-colored Lucifer had Ms light tinted with a dark iron 
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color, tlie chariot of the moon was besprinkled with blood. The Stygian 
owl gave omens of ill in a thousand places; in a thousand places did 
the ivory statues shed tears; dirges, too, are said to have been heard, and 
threatening expressions in the sacred groves. ISTo victim gave an omen 
of good; the entrails, too, showed that great tumults were imminent — 
They say, too, that in the Forum, and around the houses and the temples 
of the Gods, the dogs were howling by night, and that the ghosts of the 
depaited were walking, and that the city was shaken by earthquake. But 
still the warnings of the Gods could not avert treachery and the approach 
of Fate. . . . 

Jove (said to Venus), ‘^change this soul, snatched from the murdered 
body, into a beam of light, that eternally the Deified Julius may look 
down from his lofty abode upon our Capitol and Forum.” . . . Venus 
snatched the soul, just liberated from the body, away from the limbs of 
her own Caesar, and, not suffering it to dissolve in air, she bore it amid 
the stars of heaven. And as she bore it, she perceived it assume a train 
of light and become inflamed, . . . Above the moon it takes its flight, 
and, as a star, it glitters, carrying a flaming train with a lengthened 
track.” 


J'ldim Caesa/r (Tudor Edition) 


Either there is civil strife in heaven (i, 3, 11). 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us (i, 3, 55, 6). 

Who ever knew the heavens menace so? (i, 3, 44). 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzFd blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air (n, 2, 19-22). 


And the complexion of the element 
In favour^s like the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible, (i, 3, 128-130). 


And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. . . . 

For, I believe, they are portentous things 

Unto the climate that they point upon. (I, 3, 20-28, 31-2) , 


, X X • 1 j. X X .. >^1 Tommizo 

She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, ^ 

^ jtZSL 3F3>*VfljTl 

Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, ’ ’ 

Did run pure blood (n, 2, 76-78). ^ 

^ able and Co., 

What say the augurers? Vol, 11. 

They would not have you to stir forth to-day,^& ani E, H. Wilkins, 

Plucking the entrails of an oJffering forth, , indebted to Professor 
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Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets, (n, 2, 23-5). 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts (i, 3, 63). 

Heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state, (i, 3, 69-71). 

Are not you mov’d when all the sway of earth 
Shalces like a thing unfirm? (i, 3, 3-4). 

But I am constant as the northern star. 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumb’red sparks. 

They are all fire and every one doth shine. 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place (in, 1, 60-5). 

The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light. ... (n, 1, 44-5). 

When beggars die there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

(n, 2, 30-1) 

In fairness, passages from North^s Plntarch should be quoted: 
Considering the strange and wonderful signs that were said to 
be seen before Caesar^s death. For, touching the fires in the ele- 
ment, and spirits running up and down in the night, and also 
solitary birds to be seen at noondays sitting in the great market- 
place.^^ From Plutarch came men going up and down in fire,^^ 
a slave that did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his hand,^^ 
^‘^the (sacrificed) beast without a heart.^^ Calpurnia dreamed that 
she saw a certain pinnacle broken dowii.-’^ The soothsayers, 
having sacrificed many beasts . . . told him that none did like 
, them.^^ After the murder : the great comet, which seven nights 
^ together was seen every night after Caesar’s death.” 

The conclusion appears to be that Shakespeare supplemented 
Vc Plutarch’s Caesar by Ovid’s Metamorphosis of Caesar, perhaps 
irate this from his earlier reading, or else looking up the 

tokens of appn ^ possible authority. The resemblances may be exag- 
throu<Tr^^e\ra^ method of citation, but it seems evident that Ovid 
suu gave a. livid figgested the sounds heard, the drizzVd Mood, the refer- 
be burning in tlie lAjKm rather than the jpinnacU^ as a portent, tlm 
©bowers. The azure-colorec%imagery of the star, 

Mabtha Hale Shaokeoeb, 
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SCOTT, MANZONI, EOVANI 

It is well known that Manzoni borrowed the idea of the historical 
novel from Walter Scott, who, in turn, imitated the Promessi Sposi 
(1827) in his Fair Maid of Perth'^ (182-8). Several scholars 
have studied the relationship between Manzoni and Walter Scott.^ 
Perhaps the one who has done so most effectively is Maria Dotti, 
Belle Derivazioni roei Promessi Sposi di Alessandro Manzoni dai 
romanzi di Walter Scott, Pisa, Mariotti, 1900. After a careful 
examination of all possible derivations she comes to the conclusion 
that there are very few eases indeed of probable derivation, and 
almost none of verbal imitation, because, first of all, Manzoni was 
a genius of such caliber as not to need to borrow, and, in the second 
place because, though utterly familiar with Seott^s materials and 
methods, he purposely refrained from copying either. 

Given this situation, it is all the more peculiar to note an exact 
verbal parallel between these two novelists. In fact, in Chapter 
XIV of Peveril of the Pealc (1822)^ we find the following sentence : 

Flashes of enthusiasm, too, shot along his conversation, gleaming like 
the sheet-lightning of an autumn eve, which throws a strong, though 
momentary, illumination across the sober twilight, and all the surrounding 
objects, which, touched by it, assume a wilder and more striking character. 

There seems to be an echo of this sentence in the first chapter of 

the Promessi Sposi where the author remarks : ^ 

questo nome fu, nella mente di Don Abbondio, come, nel forte d'un tem- 


^ This was brought out by Francesco Torraca in his Discmsiom e rioerche 
letterarie, Livorno, Vigo, 1888. 

^ Carducci suggested this study in his Bozzetti e scherme. See also 
Borgognoni in La domenioa letteraria, anno V, no. 3 ; F. D’Ovidio, Appnnti 
per uru parallelo fra Momzom e Walter Scott, in Discussioni mcmzomane, 
Citt^ di Gastello, Lapi, 1886; P. Tedeschi, in Natura ed wrte, May 1, 
1897; G-. Burgada, II Tal'isirumo di W. Scott e i Promessi Sposi, in] 
FanfuUa della Domeniea, XXII (1900) ; G-. Agnoli, GU albori del rommzo 
storico in Italia e i primi irrdtatori dn Walter Soott, Piacenza, Favari, 
1906; the work by Torraca, mentioned in note 1, etc. 

®In the edition of, 1822, published by Archibald Constable and Co,, 
Edinburgh, in four volumes, this passage occurs on p, 39 of Vol, 11, 

'‘ManzonFs I Promessi Sposi, edited by J. Geddes and E. H. Wilkins, 
New York, Heath, 1911, p. 8. For this parallel I am indebted to Professor 
Wilkins. 

3 
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porale notturno, un lampo che illumina momentaneameiite e in confuso 
gli oggetti, e accresce il terrore. 

So far as we haYe been able to ascertain;, this parallel, which seems 
unquestionably a direct even if unintentional derivation, has not 
been pointed out. 

The echo of this sentence, however, does not end with Manzoni, 
who, as we all Imow, had innumerable imitators, none of whom had 
his genius or, perhaps, his literary scruples. Giuseppe Eovani, 
who wrote in 1859-1860 his romanzo ciclico I Cento ann% in 
talking of one of his rogues says : ® 

Quel uome del laccli^ Galantino fu per il marcliese Recalcati come uno 
di quei lampi die, solcando di tratto il fitto bujo, lasciano vedere la posi- 
zione degli oggetti circostanti, tanto die uno die abbia smarrita la via, si 
raccapezza, ed esclama: Ora comprendo per qual parte si dee camminare. 

In the Scott-Manzoni parallel we might note that the simile 
between a psychological state and a mood of nature is just the 
kind that Manzoni liked and developed superbly in his masterpiece. 
In the Manzoni-Eovani parallel there is more than verbal simi- 
larity (throughout his work Eovanfs phraseology frequently imi- 
tates the sonorous simplicity of Manzoni), for there is even a 
parallelism of situation. In fact, in both cases these sentences 
refer to the sudden, ilashlike enlightenment that comes upon a 
good man (Don Abbondio in the Promessi Sposi and the Marchese 
in I Cento anni) at the mere mention of the name of a notorious 
rascal (Don Eodrigo, primary villain in Manzonfs masterpiece, 
and Suardi, called il Galantino, arch-impostor in Eovanfs story). 

The actual imitation of Manzoni by his followers in the Italian 
historical novel has not yet been thoroughly studied. Agnoli® 
purposely omitted discussion of Manzoni and later Italian novel- 
ists. He even asserted, in his Promessa, that Timitazione pura 
Scottiana, in Italia, non va oltre il 1830^^ — ^a statement which 
seems hardly accurate, unless perhaps ^^pura^^ means direct, for 
it does not take into consideration, for instance, that Walter Scott 
may have been and doubtless was indirectly followed and imitated 
by Italian novelists through Manzoni, as in the case here presented. 

The University of Chicago. EtJDOLPH AltkOOOHI. 

® In VoL I, p. 222, of tbe recent edition by the Istituto Editoriale 
Italiano, Vol. nxix of the Clmsid ItaUmi edited by F. Martini. 
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KING- ^LEEEUS INTERPEETATION OE EXODUS 

XXII, 18 

As is well known, King Alfred incorporated in the preface to Hs 
code of laws extracts from the scriptures, viz. the Ten Command- 
ments with the two chapters from Exodns following them and a 
passage from the Acts of the Apostles. It has been pointed out by 
M. H. Tnrk in his edition of the ^Ifr-edian Laws published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1893, pp. 36-37, that the royal author indulged 
not only in omissions, but also in augmentations and alterations 
of his biblical text; however, with the exception of one instance, 
these alterations are reasonable and do not do violence to the im- 
port of the Latin. This one instance is the apparent misrendering 
of Exodus XXII, 18, Maleficos non patient vivere by Ba fcBmnm 
pe gewunM onfon gedldorcrceftigan and scinlcBcan *3 wiccan m 
Icet pu lillan. Turk sees in that rendering a mistake he calls 
strange because it puts qmm virgines accipere consueverunt, be- 
longing to the preceding ordinance, but not translated with it, 
before maleficos, thus gaining the utterly difEerent meaning of 
pa fmmnan pe gewunid6 onfon gealdorcrceftigan , . . ne Icei pu %a 
lillan, a peculiar and very severe injunction.^^ E. Liebermann in 
his monumental edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, vol. iir, 37 d, 
believes the change is deliberate and explains it from the general 
tendency of Germanic Law to foist on women the crime of witch- 
craft. It seems to me Turk^s view is nearer the truth than Lieber- 
mann^s. I differ from Turk only insofar as I charge the ^ strange 
mistake^ not to Alfred but to carelessness of some copyist who 
inserted pe"^ after instead of befoee pa fmmnan, j3Elfred^s ren- 
dering, then, Gif hwa fmmnan leswice unleiweddode hire mid- 
slmpe, forgi&lda hie -3 hmlle hie s'^^an him to wife. Gif ^mre 
fmmnan fmder hie ^onne sellan nelle, agife he ^mt feoh mfter palm 
weotuman pe ^a fmmnan gewunia^ onfon, || Gealdorcrmftigan *3 
scinlmcan wiccan ne Imt p% ‘^a lillan is quite in accord with the 
scriptural text of Exodus XXII, 16-18, 8% sedmxerit quis virginem 
nondum desponsatam dormieritque cum ea: dotalii earn, et halelit 

^Omitted by the scribe of his archetypus, but probably placed on the 
margin with a reference mark to the word before which it was to be 
inserted. 
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uxorem. Si pcbter virginis dare noluerit^ reddet pecuniam juxta 
modum dotis^ qmm virgines accipere conmeverunt. 1 1 Maleficos non 
patieris vwere. Further proof of j3Blfred not deviating here from 
his scriptural text is afforded by the agreement^ of the Quadri- 
partus translation with the Vulgate, dated 1114: by Liebermann. 

Otto B. Sohluttik. 

Bristol, Comn. 


CORNELITTS AGRIPPA AND HENRY VAUGHAN 

Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, soldier, physician, 
and reputed magician (14:86-1635), is known to have exerted a 
profound influence upon Thomas Vaughan, Anglican clergyman 
and magician, the twin brother of the poet Henry Vaughan. Of 
Agrippa, Thomas Vaughan wrote, He indeed is my author, and 
next to God I owe all that I have unto him,^^ ^ a statement that 
is substantiated by the many references in the works of Thomas 
to Agrippa^s two most important books, De Occulta Philosophia 
and De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum et Artium atque 
Excellentia Verli Dei Declamation 

No one, I believe, has hitherto called attention to Henryks appar- 
ent familiarity with the second of the above-mentioned works of 
Agrippa. To me it seems clear that Henry Vaughan^s curious little 
poem entitled The Ass was inspired, in part at least, by Chapter 
102 of The Yanity of Arts and Sciences (to use the title of an 
English translation of 1684, from which I shall quote). Agrippa^s 
The Yanity of Arts and Sciences^ written about 1527, attacks 
ninety-nine aspects of worldly learning in as many chapters, and 
then in Chapter 100 concludes that the real key to knowledge and 
wisdom is nothing else but the "Wicrd of God.^^ Agrippa^s book 
is really a plea for the simple, childlike acceptance of the doctrines 
of the Bible, of inspired truth. 

In Chapter 101 Agrippa writes as follows: 

ITeitker is there any sort of men less fit to receive Christian doctrine, 
than they who have their mindes tainted with the kncwledge of the 


Owing to Bi preceding the scribe omitted se- of seduwerit 
Works, ed. Waite, 1919, p. 50. 
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Sciences: for they are so stiff and obstinate in their self -opinions, that 
they leave no place for the Holy Ghost, and do so assure themselves, and 
trust in their own strength and power, that they will allow of nothing 
else for truths and they scorn and despise all those things which they 
cannot understand by their own Industry, Therefore hath Christ hidden 
these things from the wise cmd prudent, o/tid revealed them to little chil- 
dren; that is to say, to the poor in spirit, not enriched with the treasuries 
of humane knowledge; to the pure in heart, not defil’d with the vanity of 
Opinions. . . . For this cause, Christ chose his Apostles not Scribes, not 
Doctors, not Priests, but unlearned persons of the vulgar people, void of 
knowledge, unskilful, and Asses. 

Chapter 102 is entitled A Digression in praise of the Ass/^ This 
chapter begins with the statement that, since some one might re- 
proach him for calling the Apostles asses, it may be worth while 
^^^to discourse the Mysteries of the Ass/^ After discussing the 
traits of the ass and the veneration in which he has been held, he 
continues : 

The Ass was consecrated by the touch of the body of Christ: for Christ 
ascending to Jerusalem in triumph for the ^Redemption of mankind, as it 
is recorded in the Gospel, rode upon an Ass ; which was mysteriously fore- 
told by the Oracle of Zachary. And we read that Alraham the Father of 
the Elect rode onely upon Asses. So that the Proverb commonly repeated 
among the Vulgar, is not spoken in vain, That the Ass carries Mysteries.^ 
Wherefore I would hereby advertise the famous Professors of Sciences, 
that if the unprofitable burthen of Humane Knowledge be not laid aside, 

, . . whereby ye shall be turned into meer and bare Asses, that ye will be 
utterly and altogether unfit to carry the Mysteries of Divine wisdom. 

Tbe u-ext chapter, entitled The Couclusion of the Work,^^ begins 
with the words You therefore, 0 ye Asses, who are now with your 
children under the command of Christ/^ etc. These passages not 
only form a part of the climax of Agrippa^s argument, but repre- 
sent fairly the main idea his book was written to enforce, namely 
that the truth of religion is hidden from the wise and prudent, but 
revealed to little children. 

Let us turn now to Silex SointlUms, Henry Vaughan^s volume 
of religious verse. In Vaughan^s poem The Ass occur these lines : 

^Asmus portai mysteria. Brewer (Dictionary of Phrase and Fable) 
says: '^A classical knock at the Roman clergy. The allusion is to the 
eustomi of employing asses to carry the cista which contained the sacred 
symbols, when processions were made through the streets.” 
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Grant I may soft and lowly be. 

And mind those things I cannot see; 

Tie me to faith, though above reason; 

Who question Power, they speah treason: 

Let me, Thy ass, be only wise 
To carry, not search, mysteries. 

Who carries Thee, is by Thee led; 

Who argues, follows his own head. 

And when — 0 God! the ass is free. 

In a state known to none but Thee, 

0 let him by his Lord be led 
To living springs, and there be fed. 

In his poem Tears Vaughan echoes the concluding thought of 
The Ass: 

And when they all are fed, and have 
Drunk of Thy living stream, 

Bid Thy poor ass — ^with tears I crave! — 

Drink after them. 

In Palm-Sunday Vaughan writes: 

I will be still a child, still meek 
As the poor ass, which the proud jeer, 

And only my dear Jesus seek. 

In these passages^ the first of which appears to have been in- 
spired directly by Agrippa, the traits of meekness and humility, 
the attitude of innocent and trusting childhood are lauded- Else- 
where in Vaughan^s religious verse the beauty of childhood is of 
course emphasized, notably in The Retreat and in Childhood, In 
the latter poem Vaughan writes : 

If seeing much should make staid eyes, 

And long experience should make wise; 

Since all that age doth teach is ill, 

Why should I not love childhood still? 

Though Vaughan was not by nature a humble man, his poetry sets 
a high valuation on meelmess, patience, and humility. 

At the very least, it seems to me, my quotations from Agrippa 
point to the probable source of Vaughan^s quaint use of the term 
ms as a sjiionym for the simple-minded Christian who is ready to 
accept the mysteries of religion without questioning. Is it un- 
reasonable to go a step further and ask whether Cornelius Agrippa, 
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the spiritual teacher of Henry’s twin brother, may not also have 
been the teacher, in some small measure, of Henry himself,® lead- 
ing him to value more than he might otherwise have done the 
trustful, lowly attitude of a little child? 

Alexandee C. JuDSOsr. 

Indima Unwersity* 


USB OB DE BEBOEB ENEBOIT IN' OLD BEENCH 

In Hs edition of Le Lai de VOmbrej Paris, 1913^ p. xi, Bedier 
says : Pour notre part nous croyons f ermement que les auteurs 
de VEscouflej de Guillaume de Dole et du Lai de TOmlre s^appel- 
lent tous trois Jean Eenart/^ One of the passages cited in support 
of this statement is the following: 

Oil bel mot plesant et poli 
Le font en un penss6 clieir 
L’endroit ce qu’ele vent oir 
Sa requeste, s’en ot piti6, 

Quar ne tint a point de fainti4 
Les souspirs, les lermes qn’il plenre. 

(Le Lai de VOmbre, IL 546-552). 

In connection with the quotation Just given, the editor says: 

Get emploi de de avant la proposition endroii a ete rencontrO par 
Godefroy^ dans une. charte datee de 1271. Mussafia en a trouve 
dans Guillaume de Dole un troisieme exemple: d'endroit ceste 
chose (v. 2817). Personne, croyons nous, n^en a pas relevO un 
quatriOme.'^^ 

'The purpose of this note is to call attention to four additional 
examples of d'endroit: 

B’cmdroit de vos le tieg je a folaje 
Qui atendez part en mon eritage. 

(Les 'Narlonnms, ed. by Hermann SucMer, 

Paris, 1898, 11. 162-3). 


® As L. I. Gniney bas pointed out, Henry Vaugban's allusion in bis prose 
treatise Man m DarJcness to a great pbilosopber and secretary to nature ” 
apparently refers to Cornelius Agrippa (cf. Martin’s ed. of The 'Works of 
Henry Vaughan^ i, 17-6, and note). 

^ Cum discorde fust entre . . . d^androii de la grange de Viel Moustier. 
(1271, Comprcmis, Lebeuf, Prem, de VEist d^Awoerre.) 
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M^s se des autres puet son cors delivrer, 

D^androit de vos le cuit bien aquiter. 

{Aymeri de Narlcmne^ ed. by Louis Demaison, 
Paris, 1887, H. 4052-3). 

Se vous creSs le droit conseil 
D’endroit moi pour vous, vous conseil 
Que vous del tout le voeli6s croire. 

( Beaumanoir, Salu d’ Amours, 11. 315-17, 

O&mres PoMques de Bea'Umwnow, XL, ed. by 

iSucMer, Paris, 1885). 

D^endroit moi voel qu’il soit desfais. 

(Beaumanoir, op, cit., 1. 383). 

Tlie examples cited above show that the construction under con- 
sideration was noit as rare as Bedier has supposed. The fact that 
it occurs in Le Lai de VOmbre and in Guillaume de Dole is there- 
fore of very slight value as an argument supporting the statement 
that both poems' were written by the same author. 

OLIVEE M. JOHKSTOir. 

Lelmd Stanford Jr. University . 


A NOTE ON THE SPANISH OCTOSYLLABLE 

My recent edition of the Spanish play Ya anda la de Mazagaios 
{Bull, hisp.^ 1933-1934) received in the Revisla de filologia 
espanola (1934, XI, 331-333) a notice which was in many respects 
too indulgent. There are, however, a few points of versification 
brought up by the reviewer on which I must differ from him, and 
since they involve certain general principles, it appears worth 
while to note them here, as briefly as possible. 

They all concern the Spanish octosyllabic line. Twice the re- 
viewer speaks of a rhythmic accent on the fourth syllable, which 
permits hiatus before it. The lines, as he would read them, are : 

V. 1470 jQu4 Eica | es! A la trena 
V. 1483 digo que | antes de aorcalle 

Now, the text of this play is not so perfect that one might not 
simply say the lines are faulty, and let that suffice- But I do not 
like to let pass without a protest the theory that the octosyUa- 
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ble has an internal rhythmic accent^ like a hendecasyllahle. A 
rhythmic accent/^ what Benot calls a silaba constituyente/^ is 
an accent of fixed position in the line^ or which shifts its place 
only in accordance with certain well-recognized laws,^ The octo- 
syllable has only one rhythmic accent^ on syllable 7. In this state- 
ment all the treatises concur, from Diaz Eengifo, through Bello 
and Benot, down to the genial Bolman iconoclast Jaimes Freyre; 
and my own study of this line in autograph mss. confirms the 
opinion.® It is possible that in the lines cited there may be hiati 
before a mere word-accent; such are found, tho they are quite ex- 
ceptional. Let us not, however, invoke a rhythmic accent to 
explain them.^ 

Yery similar is the statement that in v. 1481 

un buen dia, | e de aorcarte 

(the scansion is the reviewer^s) the hiatus is explained by ^^la 
pausa entre hemistiquios.^^ It would be necessary first to prove 
that an octosyllable is divided into hemistichs like an alexandrine, 
a thing quite impossible, to my notion, for the reasons I have 
Just given. The octosyllable has neither hemistichs nor internal 
rhythmic accent. The burden of proof is on the affirmative ! ^ 

am aware that the term ^‘acento is sometimes used in 

Spanish in the sense of what we call a simple ^^word-accent,” and it is 
possible that that was what the reviewer intended. But, if so, the 
“ acento tOnico ” is in itself no sufficient explanation of a preceding hiatus, 
whereas a real rhythmic accent is. 

shall quote only the first and last of the important tratadistas, 
Diaz Eengifo, Arte poeiica espanola, 1644, cap. rx: El verso de Eedon- 
dilla mayor se compone de ocho silabas; de las quales la septima sera 
siempre larga, y la octaua breue,” etc. aduiertase, que quando dezi- 
mos, que el verso puede llevar vna, 6 dos, b tres, 6 quatro silabas largas 
[besides the seventh], pueden ser qualesquiera de las seys.” 

Eieardo Jaimes Freyre, Le^es de la versificacidn- aastellanaj 2d ed.. La 
Paz, 1919, p. 31; Este verso [the octosyllable] estd compuesto de ocho 
sflabas; tienen acento la primera, la segunda y la s§ptim]a, pero el unico 
necesario es el de la septima ; sin el no habrla verso, y si lo habrla supri- 
miendo los demas o llevtndolos a otras silabas.” 

® I recently made a study of the metrics of five autograph plays of Lope 
de Vega, and found a total of eighteen cases of hiatus in the combination 
atonic-tonic, where neither aspirate h nor rhythmic accent came into play. 
The entire investigation will, I trust, appear before long. 

am speaking in this article only of the common octosyllable which 
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The third and last point concerns the question of enjamhement 
between lines — a question on which Professor Espinosa has an- 
noTinced an article in the Romanic Review that should illuminate 
the subject.® The reviewer would by that means explain a line 
which appears to have two superfluous syllables: 

Con la confusion logr4 

escaparme, y perdida la senda (2404-2405) 

By reading ^^logre-esca | parme/^ the difficulty is avoided^ but a 
greater one is raised. If such enjambement existed in the seven- 
teenth century,, one ought to be able to produce corroborative cases 
in* plenty. No one has done so; and once more, /vengan pruebas! 

I would readily admit that in reading these lines one can pass 
two syllables from the second to the first without offense to the 
ear. But that fact scarcely touches the ease. It is necessary to 
state and emphasize a principle too often overlooked : that metrical 
laws, tho having their origin in speech laws, do not always coin-- 
cide with them now. The most common proof is the fact that 
the rules of synalepha are not the same as those of syneresis; we 

have la era, but maestro. Another frequent occurrence is syna- 
lepha between the speeches of different persons. Thus : 

Laurencio ^Tu pensamiento? 

Fmea St 

Lam. Eu ti, 

Lope de Vega, La Dama lioha, v. 1721. 
Or 

Fmea Buelbome a boba. 

Lawr. Eso ynporta. 

im., Y. 2656. 

Here is metrical synalepha, but it would be hard to conceive real 
phonetic speech-synalepha between separate speakers. 

The mere indication of this truth must suffice now, without 
elaboration. 

University of Oalifornia. S. GeiSWOLD Mokley. 

foritts ibe unit of redondillas, qumtUlas^ dScimas, and romcmce verse. 
One does sometimes find a lyric or musical octosyllable wbicli is, inten- 
tionally and exceptionally, divided in even halves. 

Since this note was written, two of these articles have appeared, and 
a third is announced* So far they do not seem conclusive with regard 
to the particular point involved here. 
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E. BEEGBEAT^S ^^EAMOTJKI LE CASSBUE DB 
PIEEEES/^ 

An attraetiYe apologue by Emile Bergerat^ entitled ^^Eamonki 
le eassenr de pierres^ eonte japonais will be found in E. Micbaud^s 
Conteurs fmngais d'aujourd'Jiui^ Through the success of Professor 
Miehaud^s excellent text-book, Bergerat^s story has had a circula- 
tion in the United States which justifies some tardy comment 
upon its presentation of Japanese customs, a matter of importance 
to Americans. 

Un bonze japonais, bouddhiste, m^a conte la jolie legende que 
Yoici," said Bergerat in his first sentence, which was not meant to 
be belieYed. He then tells of a discontented stone-breaker named 
Eamouki, who liYed on the road from Yokohama to Kamakura by 
selling rounded stones to pilgrims. They would throw these 
stones at idols thinking that if the stones found a lodgment on 
them their prayers were granted. Because Eamouki is euYious of 
a rich man who passed by, a serYing-maid adYised him to pray to 
Buddha who transformed him instantly into the object of his 
enYy. In his new form, Eamouki became jealous of the Mikado 
who passed that way with a galloping guard, and he immediately 
became the Mikado. But it seemed finer to be Eusi-Yama than 
to be the Mikado, and he was turned into the mountain. Next, 
he was too hot under the burning sun, and was turned into a cool 
cloud which grew into a cloud-burst and a wind. Then he saw 
a rock resisting the storm, wdth a ^^mousm^^^® seated upon it, 
but when he wished to be the rock on which the girl was resting, 
she handed him back his hammer, and he returned to stone- 
breaking cured of dreams'. 

The parallel to this story is found in the Dutch story Max Have- 
Tmr (1860) by a resident of JaYa, Edward Douwes Dekker (1820- 
1887). Aim6 Humbert inserted in his Japon Ulusire ® a transla- 

^D. O. Heath & Go., 1923, pp. 16-19, reprinted from Trente-six contes 
de toufes les coulmrSi Paris, 1919. 

® This word, generally transcribed musume, only means daughter or 
“jeune fille” in Japanese. 

Yols., 4®, Paris, Hachette, 1870. See YoL II, chap, xxxiv, ‘'^Contes 
japonais.” Here the pseudo- Japanese story is quoted after two genuine 
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tion of a pseudo-Japanese episode from Max Eavelmr entitled 
Tailleur de pierres/^ to support Ms claim that the contact 
of the literary genius of the West with the civilization of the 
Far East would he fruitful. If Bergerat knew Humbertos book, 
which used to be the best compendium of knowledge concerning 
the Japanese, he would probably have read the chapter of Contes 
Japonais.^^ 

What is the plot of the Dutch- Japanese story, whose title so 
much resembles Bergeraft ^^Casseur de pierres?^^ ^^Le tailleur 
de pierres^^ was an un-named discontented quarryman. His wish 
to be rich enough to enjoy fine clothing, comfort and leisure was 
granted by an angel, but he remained dissatisfied. Seeing the 
emperor pass, he coveted his position, and was made the emperor, 
but was soon changed into the sun because it had power over 
emperors, and then he became the cloud that cut off the sun^s rays, 
and the rock that resisted the rain-cloud. But as a rock he found 
himself at the mercy of a stone-cutter, which taught him to be 
satisfied with his own place. 

Comparing the two stories, Bergeracs Casseur de pierres is 
said to make a living by selling stones to pilgrims, although stones 
are too common in Japan, to be saleable.^ He is envious of a 

riche bourgeois corpulent, emport4 par deux jeunes djinrikis,^^ ® 
and of the Mikado, whose name is used only by Bergerat. His 

Japanese fairy-tales. Humbert was the first diplomatic representative 
of Swlt 2 ^rland in Japan. 

^ An account of many Japanese religious practices will be found in my 
monographj ‘^The Great Shrine of Id25umo/^ Trans, Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 
VoL XLI, Pt. XV, 1913. 

® Coniewts frangais d^cmjourd’^Jiui, p. 17, 1. 2, and note, p. 134. The 
Japanese word usually transcribed jmriJcisha means man-power-vehicle, a 
two wheeled vehicle drawn by a man who is sometimes assisted by another 
runner. These pullers are called hurwmaya, carriage-men, by the Japan- 
ese. In Thmgs Japanese, 5th ed., p. 265, Chamberlain says; ''The poor 
word jmrihisJia suffers many things at the hands of Japanese and foreigners 
■aliDke. The Japanese generally cut off its tail and call it jmrihi, or else, 
they translate the Chinese syllable sha into their own language, and call 
it hwmma. The English cut off its head and maltreat the vowels, pro- 
nouncing it nckshawJ* 

^Of Fuji, Chamberlain says, op, eit,: "Philology is the science that 
can teE us least j for no consensus of opinion has yet been reached as to 
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stone-breaker becomes Pnsi-jama ® instead of turning into tbe snn. 
Besides this^ he has the Japanese name of EamoTiki. 

However ^^Eamonki^^ is not Japanese/ My hypothesis is that 
Bergerat also consulted Emile Guimet^s Promenades japonaises/ 
which describes a trip by land from Yokohama to Kamakura^ and 
fonnd a mention here of ^^ranonki^^ the badger^ as a servant of 
the god Inari/ Unfortunately ^^ranonki^^ is a misprint for 
tanuM^ the real word for badger. Thus the name Eamouki is 
only a corrnption of a misprint. 

Other evidence that Bergerat know Guimet^s Promenades japon- 
aises can be given. Gnimet describes a trip to Kamakura by road;, 
Humbert by water. The former describes the Japanese cnstom 
of trying one^s fortune by tossing a stone at an idol, which Hum- 
bert does not mention.^^^ Gnimet employed two coolies to pull 
each rickshaw used by his party which perhaps suggested the 
phrase ^‘^emporte par deux jeunes djinrikis/^ quoted above. 

Bergerat especially misrepresents the Japanese when Eamouki 
expresses the wish to be the Mikado. Dekker^s stone-cutter ex- 
pressed the same thought, though this is surely contrary to the 

entirely reverential and distant attitude of men^s minds in 
Japan.^^ Bergerat committed an anachronism in describing a 

the origin of the name of Fujv — anciently Fmi or Fu^M. Fuji-sm, the 
current popular name, simply means ‘Mount Fuji/ sm being Chinese 
for ‘mountain.^ Fuji-no-yamay the form preferred in poetry, means ‘*the 
mountain of Fuji ^ in pure Japanese; and the Europeanized form Fmiyama 
is a corruption of this latter." 

’^Inouye’s Jap.-Fng. Dictionary, 1908, lists only eleven Japanese words 
beginning with an initial character pronounced m-. 

® Baris, 1878, ill. by F. E§gamey. E. C-uimet was the founder of the 
museum of religions that bears his name in Paris. He went around the 
world in the seventies with a government “ mission for the study of 
religions. 

® Promenades, p. 44. 

Promenades, p. 170: “La plupart (des statues) sont reeouvertes de 
petites pierres que les fiddles jettent dessus; si la pierre reste en place, 
c’est un indice que la priere est accept^e; si la pierre tombe, c’est un mau- 
vais presage." 

Promenades, p. 58 and passim. 

,See Chamberlain, Things Japanese, art. “ Mikado.” “ The etymology 
of the word Mikado is not quite clear. Some , . , trace it to mi, 
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rich Japanese as ^^habille de pierreries sonnantes et prismat- 
iqnes/^^^ since jewels were only worn by the ancient Japanese. It 
is also an anachronism to have the Mikado travel in a palanquin 
of gold, voile a tons les regards ... a travers les fronts pros- 
ternes^^^^ in the days of rickshaws, invented in the seventies. 
IS’eed I say in conclnsion that all imaginative literary interpreta- 
tions of the Far East should at first be regarded with suspicion ? 

WiLLiAii Leokakd Schwartz. 

Stanford University. 


ZTJM FTJOENVOKAL IN WESTGEEMAXISCHEN 
KOMPOSITIS 

I 

Ahd. got-a-weppi, as. god-o-webbi, ags, god- (e) -web, usw. 'host- 
lares Gewele/ 

Im Ahd. liegen die Formen got-a-, got-o-, got-u-^ got-i-, got-e- 
weppi vor (vgl. 0. Grbger, Die ahd. und as. Kompositionsfage, 
1910, Wdrterverzeichnis, S. 335). Xach Groger (§ 46. lb, S. 
86) soli aber der Fngenvokal -o- vorherrschen. 

Im As. liegen die Formen god-o-, god-u-^ god-e-welli (vgl. 
Groger, § 46. lb, S. 85) vor. Sowie im Ahd. herrscht anch im As. 
der Fngenvokal -o- (aber in noch hoherem Grade als im Ahd.) 
vor. Im Heliand begegnen nnr die Formen god-o-, godru-welli; 
die Form god-e-welU ist viel seltener belegt nnd zwar nnr in den 
Glossen. 

■fiber die vorherrschende Form as. god-o-welli: ahd. got-o-'Weppi 

^august/ and Jcado^ a * gate/ reminding one of the ^Sublime Porte ^ of 
Turkey.’^ 

^^Oonteurs, p. 17, 1. 4, The magatama or curved- jewels of the 
ancient Japanese are illustrated by Humbert, Jayon Ulustr4j Vol i, p. 
145, where they are called pierreries.’^ 

^*^Oont&wrs, p. 17, 1. 30. 

For instance, Maurice Magre’s f4erie chinoise ” Bim^ acted by Gamier 
in 1’9»21 at the Ftoina theater, takes place 2000 years ago at Nankin, 
although this name was first given to the city in 1368. Magre also alluded 
to the pousse-pousse ” or rickshaw (Bin, p. 18: long des remparts 

ou vont les pousse-pousse.”) 
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mit dem Eugenvokal -o- aussext sicli Oroger (§ 46. lb, S. 85-86) 
folgendermassen : Es scheint aber niebt ausgescHossen, dass man 
es in godoleddi pnlvinar nnd godowebbi sericum, die aneb ahd. 
legelmassig mit Fugenvokal erscbeinen, sowie in dem nacb der 
Analogic von godobeddi gebildeten nnd ibm bedeutnngsverwandten 
godorasta pnlvinar, mit Gen.-plnr.-Compositis zn ton bat (vgl. 
ancb afgodoMSy § 17. ii, 31), eine Annabme, die dadnxcb an 
Wabrscbeinlicbkeit gewinnt, dass abd. wie as. der Engenvokal 
meistens als o erscbeint (vgl. aber nber o vor Labial § 31. lb, dnrcb 
Assimilation § 31. la).'’^ 

Icb glanbe, dass diese Vermntnng Grogers ricbtig ist. Da das 
As, den Engenvokal -Or- nacb knrzer Silbe nnr selten (nnd zwar 
sonst niemals nacb Verscblnsslanten, vgl. Grdger, § 45, S. 84), das 
Abd. bingegen ihn fast dnrcbweg bewabrt, so wird man wobl den 
Engenvokal -o- in as. god-o-webbi von dem Engenvokal -o- in abd. 
goi-o-weppi trennen miissen. 

Im Abd. begegnen alle moglicben Scbwanknngen des nrspriing- 
licben Fngenvokals d. b. -o-, -u-, -i-, -e-. Das -o- in goUo- 
weppi liesse sicb also ans got-a-weppi entweder dnrcb den Einflnss 
des folgenden Labials oder dnrcb Assimilation an den Vokal o 
der vorbergebenden Silbe erklaren. 

Ganz anders aber steht die Sacbe im As. Der ganzlicbe Mangel 
des nrspriinglicben Fngenvokals -ch nnd der fast dnrcbweg berr- 
scbende Engenvokal denten daranf bin, dass der Fngen- 

vokal “ 0 - in god-o-webbi niebt, wie in abd. got-o-wepp% anf ein 
nrspriingliebes -a- zuriickgebt, sondern seknndaren Ursprnngs sein 
mnss. 

Dass wir in as. god-o-webbi ein Gen.“plnr.“Kompositnm baben, 
balte icb mit Groger (§ 46. lb) flir wabrscbeinlicb. Der Form 
godro-webbi steben aber niebt nnr die mit god-o- gebildeten Kom- 
posita, wie go&o-beddi, god-o-rasta, afgod-o-hus (welche Groger 
bier anfiibrt), sondern ancb die mit den bedeutnngsverwandten 
regan-, metod- gebildeten Komposita znr Seite, wie z. B. regan-o- 
gishapUj metod^o-gishapu. Der Engenvokal -e- der seltneren 
Form godr-e-webbi liesse sicb dann als Scbwanknng eines alteren 
- 0 - erklaren. 

Im Ags. kommt das betreffende Kompositnm ohne nnd mit 
Engenvokal vor, also god-web nnd god-e-web. Da das Ags. den 
Engenvokal (west-germ.) -a- nacb knrzer Silbe regelreebt sebwinden 
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lasst (vgL Biilbring, Ags, Elementarb,, § 397), so werden wir 
woH axmehmen miissen, dass auch hier die Form godrwel (=afxies. 
godrwol) laiitgerecht ist, und dass sie daher, ebenso wie ahd. 
got-a-weppi, das eigentliche Kompositnm darstellt. Demnacb 
miisste die ags. Form god-e-wel ^ (mit Fiigenvokal) eine seknndare 
Entwickelmig darstellen, die mit as. god-o-webbi als Gen.-plnr.- 
Kompositiim anf eine Linie zu stellen ist. Der ags. Fiigenvokal 
-6- liesse sicb. dann (wolil im Anschlnss an den hauiig erscbeinenden 
Fugenvokal -e-) ans einem des Gen. plur. {god-a-) erklaren. 

II 

Westgerm. ^'gunf>: ahd. gnnd-fano, as. gnb-bamo, ags. guiS-fana, 
usw. 

Wenn dem westgerm. "^gunp- als erstem Glied eines Komposi- 
turns ein ^gun^-jd der yd-Flexion zn grunde liegt, wie herkomm- 
lici. angenommen wird (vgl. Fick, Yergl. Wb. der indo-gemian. 
Sprachen^^ S. 124, gwa(>io), so bleibt der fast durcbweg begeg- 
nende Mangel des Fugenvokals in samtliehen westgerm. Sprachen 
kaum erklarlich, da bier das der Snfiixsilbe sonst als Fugen- 
vokal (-t-:-0-) regelrecht bewahrt wird. 

Im As. (vgl. Grdger, § 66. 1, S. Ill) und im Ags. liegen keine 
Beispiele von gu^- mit Fugenvokal vox; nur im Ahd. begegnen 
Formen mit Fugenvokal, aber verbaltnismassig selten gegentiber 
den Formen ohne Fugenvokal (vgl. Groger, § 147. a, S. 252-254). 

Im selbstandigen Gebrauch kommt dieses Wort nicht nur als 
/d-Stamm in as. gu^^ea (vgl. an. gunnr : gu^r) , sondern auch als 
d-Stamm in ags. gu^ vox. Ware ags. gu^ ein urspriinglicher jo- 
Stamm gewesen, der in die d-Flexion iibergetreten war, so hatte 
man statt gic6 eine Form "^gy^ mit -i-XImlaut erwartet (vgl. = 
as. u'Sea, an. unnr:n^r ^Woge^). Ags. ,g4d(d-Stamm) neben as. 
g4^ea deutet darauf hin, dass im tlrwestgerm. ein '^gun^-d neben 
^gunp-jo gestanden hat,^ eine Annahme, die durch die fugenvo- 
kallosen Formen der Komposita im Westgerm. gestiitzt wird. 

Fiir die fugenvokallosen Formen der Komposita im Westgerm. 
(also dnrchweg im As. und im Ags.) wird man wohl ein ^gunf^-o 

auch god-e-gyM = eigantlioh ^der Gotter Zahlung’; * idolum/ 

^ Gdtze.’ 

® Vgl. auch Wiliuauns, Deutsche G-rammatih I, § 319, der fur ahd. gund- 
iu Kompositis eiu *gmda ueben ^gundia voraussetzt. 
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(>ags. gu^) ansetzen miissen. Moglicli ist es zwar^ dass die 
fugenvokallosen Ponaen ans einem alten Nom. der jo- 

Flexion (vgl. Grdger^ § 56. 2^ S. 95; § 147. a, S. 255) stammen. 
Bei den jd-Stkmmen aber herrschen sonst iiberall die Formen mit 
Fngenvokal in iiberwiegender Anzahl vor^ wahrend die fugemo- 
Jcallosen Formen (namentlick im Ahd. and im As.) verkaltnis- 
massig selten sind^ (ygl. Groger^ § 56. 1^ 2, S. 93-95; § 147. a, S* 
254). Die nmgekelirten Verhaltnisse bei ^gunp- in Kompositis 
stimmen also nicht mit der Annahme eines nrspriingliclien ^gunp- 
jo iiberein; daher wird es nicht notig sein, die Ingenvokallosen 
Formen aus einem Nom. ^gunp4- > ^gunp- zn erklaren. 

Die ahd. Beispiele mit Fngenvokal^ namentlich. Personennamen 
wie Gund-irbert^ Gund-e-nh, Gunt-Orswind, Gund-o-bert^ Gund-w- 
roh (vgl. Groger^ § 147. a, S. 253) zeigen alle moglichen Sckwank- 
nngen des Fugenvokals. Ans der Qnalitat des hier erseheinenden 
Vokals lassen sich aber anf den ursprunglichen (d. h. ahd.) Fngen- 
vokal keine sicheren Schliisse ziehen. Am wahrscheinlichsten 
scheint es mir^ dass wir hier mit zwei zn grnnde liegenden Fngen- 
vokalen zn tnn haben, namlich dem -i- der jo-Flexion nnd dem 
-Or^ der d-Flexion (d. h. dnrch Anschluss an einen Nom. ^^gunt-a-). 
Letztere Bildnng ware aber seknndaren (d. h. ahd.) Drsprungs 
nnd kommt also bei der Frage naeh der nrsprhnglich westgerm. 
Form des Wortes in Kompositis nieht in Betracht. Wenn weiter 
der ahd. Fngenvokal auch Schwanknngen eines alteren -i- dar- 
stellt^ so ist es Jedoch nicht sicher, dass dieses 4- nrspriinglich (d. 
h. gemeinwestgerm. IJrsprnngs) ist, denn angesichts der iiberme- 
genden Anzahl der Falle von ^gunp- in Kompositis ohne Fngen- 
vokal diirfte man dieses -i- als seknndar (d. h. teils als phonetisch 
entwickelt, vgl. Groger, § 147. a, S. 254, oder teils als analo- 

® Im Ags. begegnen etwas baufiger als im Abd. und im As. Formen der 
/d-Flexion obne Fngenvokal, wobl weil im Ags. der Nom. sg. der ;o-Flexion 
sebon ohne Endung vorlag, vgl. hdd Nom., wonacb Mld-freea, Mid-puma^ 
nsw. gegemiber den eigentlieben Kompositis mit Fngenvokal wi© Mld-e-rinc^ 
hild-e-hil) nsw. 

* Dieses -a- kbnnt© ja ancb Scbwanknng (dnrcb Assimilation bervorge- 
rnfen) eines alteren 4~ darstellen, wenn das zweite Glied ein -ct- entbalt, 
wie z. B. in Chmd-a~ram, €hMid-a-ldh, Ch^nd-a-rdt, nsw. -Sonst (wie z. B. in 
G-unt’d-smnt) aber geben die Dante der Nacbbarsilben keinen Anlass znm 
Scbwanken i'> wesbalb das bier als der nrspriinglicb© abd. Vokal 
anfznfassen ist. 

4 
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gisclien Fugenvokal nacli dem Muster des gleiclibedeutenden hilt-i-) 
auffassen. 

Diese Aniialime des sekundaren TFrsprungs des ahd. Fugenvokals 
gewinnt an Wahrscheinlichlceit^ wenn man die Tatsacke in Be- 
tracM zieM, dass die ahd. Komposita mit Fugenvokal iiberliaupt 
nicht in den altesten Quellen voxliegen nnd auch. spater gegen 
Formen mit Fugenvokal zurucktreten (vgl. Groger, § 151, S. 
260). Wenn weiter das Ahd. Abweichungen (und zwar in ver- 
haltnismassig geringem Masse) von den iibrigen westgerm, 
Sprachen zeigt, so ist es viel wahrscheinlicher, dass diese Abweich- 
ungen sekundaren IJrsprungs sind, als dass sie die ursprungliche 
Bildungsweise darstellen. Es sei hier bemerkt, dass weder das 
As. noeh das Ags. Beispiele von ^'gunf>- mit Fugenvokal aufweist. 

Die Erklarung der ahd. Formen mit Fugenvokal als uneigent- 
licher Komposita empfiehlt -sich iveiter dadurch, dass hierbei das 
Westgerm. eine Emheitlichkeit gewinnt, indem in diesem Falle 
ein urspriingliches ^gun^-d in Kompositis fur samtliche westgerm. 
Sprachen anzusetzen ware. 

Lehrreich sind schliesslich bei der Frage nach der urspriing- 
lichen Gestaltung des ^gunp- in westgerm. Kompositis die Ver* 
haltnisse im Altnordischen. Hier liegt namlich gunnr:gu^r der 
y<5-Flexion in Kompositis niemals mit Fugenvokal vor, trotzdem 
die /o-Stamme sonst im An., gerade wie im Westgerm., regelrecht 
den Fugenvokal (-i-.'-e-) aufweisen, vgl. z. B. gunn-fani (=ahd. 
gund-fano, as, gut-fano, Groger, § 66. 1, S. Ill, ags. gm^farn), 
gunn4og% Gunn-bjgrn^ usw. gegeniiber hildr, /o-Flexion, durchweg 
mit Fugenvokal, also hild-i-Tyiei^T (vgl. ahd. hUt-irSCdlTi^ as. hild-i 
slcallCj ags. hild-e-rinc), Sild-v-bjQrn, usw. 

Die Verhaltnisse im An. weisen also, ebenso wie im Westgerm., 
auf ein urspriingliches ^gunf>-6 der o-Flexion in Kompositis hin. 
Der gmzliche Mangel des Fugenvokals in den an. Kompositis 
schliesst die Annahme aus, dass hier ein ^gunf^-jo der ;o-Flexion 
neben "^gunp-o hatte stehen konnen, wie dies auf Grund des im 
Ahd. erscheinenden Fugenvokals fiir das Westgerm. angenommen 
werden darf. Die fugenvokallosen Formen der Komposita im An. 
und in Westgerm. weisen auf ein gemeinnord.-westgerm. ^gun^-o 
hin; woraus zu erschliessen ist, dass die ahd. Formen mit Fugen- 
vokal sekundaren IJrsprungs sind und daher uneigentliche Kompo- 
aita darstellen. 
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Liegt somit dem ^gunp- in den eigentlielien Kompositis des 
Nord.- nnd Westgem. ein der d-Flexion zu gmnde, so 

erscheint dagegen die /o-Plexion des Wortes beim selbstandigen 
Gebranch (vgl. as. an. gunnr: gu'6r) sowie Yielleidit anch. 

in den aM. nneigentlieben Kompositis (mit Pugenvokal) . 

Diese Verhaltnisse weisen anf die Mbglichkeit bin^ das die j6- 
Flexion dieses Wortes spateren TJrsprnngs ist als die 6-Flexion. 
Bei den eigentliehen Kompositis scbeint das Wort in seiner nr- 
spriingliclien Flexion (d. b. 6-Stamm) bebandelt zn werden, 
wabrend beim selbstandigen Gebrancb an tlbertritt ans der nr- 
spriinglichen 6-Flexion in die y6-Flexion (yielleicbt nnter dem 
Einflnss des gleicbbedentenden '^hUd-jo) zu denken ist. Ob dieser 
Vorgang sieb scbon in nrwestgerm.-nrnord. Zeit vollzogen batte 
Oder als erst einzelspracblicb zu betracbten ist, lasst sicb scbwer 
entscbeiden. 

Albbet Mokey Sturtevant,. 

University of Kansas, 


NOTE ON JOHN LYLY^S MIDAS 

In John Lyly’s Midas, Iy, 4, 48, Sopbronia quotes a Latin line, 
Uno namqne modo Pan et Apollo nocent. 

Tbis is probably adapted from wbat George Chapman ca'iufl 
gil^s Epigram of Wine and Women,^^ ' dal 

ITec Veneris nec tn vini tenearis amore; 

Uno namque modo vina Vennsque nocent, etc. 

See Anthol. Laf., ed. Eiese, 633, or Scaliger^s Catalecta VirgiU% 
p. 174. 

Tbis might baYe been added to my notes on Lyly^s plays recently 
published in Studies in Philology, xxii, 267-71. 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Eophms University. 
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Ezio Levi^ II Principe Don Carlos nella Leggenda e nella Poesia. 

Seeonda^ Edizione eon 7 Tavole. Eratelli Treves di Eoma. 

[1924.] 

Dr. Levies study of the Don Carlos theme is one of the Pubbli- 
cazioni DelT Istituto Cristoforo Colombo/^ and appears just ten 
years after his Storia Poetica di Don Carlos (Pavia^ 1914). Since 
the earlier volume is now difficult to obtain^ we must be grateful 
for the new publication. 

Dr. Levies new volume, with its new title, is hardly more than 
a reprint of the earlier work. About seven pages of the 1914 
edition (chiefly direct quotations from Schiller^s drama) are 
omitted in 1924; about a dozen pages (mainly footnotes) of the 
1924 edition are not to be found in the edition of 1914. The 
material of 1914 is divided into twelve chapters, that of 1924 into 
ten. The headings of the first nine chapters in each edition differ 
slightly; the last three chapters of 1914 make one chapter in 1924. 
Other changes are of minor significance — a word or phrase changed 
here and there, two sentences (more frequently two paragraphs) 
combined into one. The, 1914 version has 435 pages, the 1924 
version 427. 

One gets the impression that the 1924 version was prepared in 
great haste. Although errata of 1914 have been corrected, 
new mistakes have crept in; the preface and the index of illus- 
trations of^the 1914 edition have been omitted in 1924; and in 
’^’^^uobably due to haste in binding the book — one whole 
Biiunnite (pages 305-320) has dropped out entirely. ISTeither 
ed'»uon contains what would greatly have enhanced the value of 
the work — a general index of authors and subjects. 

In his first chapter — II Principe Don Carlos — ^Levi mar- 
shals the well-known facts presented by Cabrera, Gachard, Mau- 
renbrecher, Prescott, Buedinger, Rachfahl, and others to show that 
the’ prince was a sickly, deformed, and dissipated youth rather 
than the handsome, idealistic, cosmopolitan dreamer of the later 
dramas. In the second chapter — ^^La Eegina Elisabetta e la 
Principessa D^Eboli^^ — ^Levi gives in detail the historically accu- 
rate facts concerning the two most important feminine characters 
in the treatments of the Don Carlos theme. 

Having thus given the historical background, Levi proceeds to 
outline the development of the Don Carlos legend. He shows 
how the French poem Diogenes (written in Flanders in 1681) 
and the more or less historical accounts by Brantdme, Matthieu, 
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Meseray, and Mayerne-Ttirqnet laid the basis for fntnre treat- 
ments of the theme. He might haye emphasized the fact that all 
these authors are mentioned by St. Eeal in footnotes of his Don 
Carlos: Nouvelle Eistorique (1672), the dominating source for 
later literary treatments and the source which emphasizes one all- 
important element — ^the love of Carlos for his stepmother and 
former fiancee. 

In the fourth chapter, La Leggenda di Don Carlos nel Teatro 
Spagnnolo,^^ Levi devotes almost a hundred pages to a thorough 
outline, analysis, and discussion of Enciso’s El Principe Don 
Carlos (written between 1620 and 1628, first published in 1634) — 
one of the most important treatments of the theme, and especially 
interesting because it makes no mention of any love on Carloses 
part for the wife of his father. 

Levi discusses the two versions of Enciso’s drama — ^that of 
1634, in which Carlos is miraculously cured of his illness, and 
that of 1773, in which he dies as a result of his own wild excesses, 
Levi rightly gives credit to J, P. W. Crawford for pointing out 
in 1907 that the conclusion of the 1773 version was the work 
of Canizares. He might have mentioned, however, that Adolf 
Schaeffer, when publishing in 1887 his German translation of the 
drama, shrewdly surmised that the tragic end of the 1773 version 
had been inserted by Canizares. This later version, it should be 
noted, more than any other later treatment of the theme, agrees 
closely with accepted historical facts. Levi concludes the chapter 
with a discussion of Montalban^s El Segundo Seneca de Espana 
and with an interesting but not definitely 
Enciso^s drama exerted an influence on Calderon^oet; 

La Yita e un Sogno, . ^ varimt 'pou^ 

The fifth chapter deals with French treatments Ccapably xial le 
and seventeenth centuries — ^Brant6me, St. E6al, Ep of tl 
date (supposed to have been influenced by St, Eealonth .. ec ioie 
and Campistron^s Andronic (in which the scene is shtlifi[.Q 
stantinople and the characters assume Eastern sexige ' 

be regretted that Levi was unable to refer, except ir * t- 
notes, to the scholarly work on St. Eeal by Gustave Du is, 

1921). 

The sixth chapter is devoted entirely to Otway^s drama, the 
seventh to the Italian dramas of the seventeenth century (mainly, 
of course, to Alfieri, although some pages are devoted to Pepoli, 
Polidori, and the Italian adaptations of Campistron), and the 
eighth to Schiller^s Don Carlos,. In discussing these important 
dramas, Levi is at his best. Though at times diffuse, he sums up 
skillfully the facts that he regards as indispensible for a correct 
understanding of the works. 

The last two chapters comprise only one-tenth of the whole book. 
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The ninth chapter^, with the curiously ambitious title Leg- 
genda di Don Carlos nel Eomanticismo Tedesco/^ deals with only 
two German dramas — ^the comparatiyely unknown Garlos und 
Elizabeth by Johann Wilhelm Eose (Leipzig^ 1803) and the long 
but highly interesting Don Carlos^ Infant von Spanien by Eouque 
(Danzig^ 1833). Though Eouque^s play^ has the same title as 
Schiller’s and though it begins with a Zueignung an Friedrich 
Schiller’’ (six stanzas in ottava rima), Levi maintains that Fou- 
que was influenced mainly by Bnciso. The tenth and last chapter 
devotes twenty pages to what Levi chooses to call French^ Italian^ 
and Spanish romanticists — Chenier^ Soumet, Gorman^ Xunez de 
Arce, and Verhaeren. Here again one is disappointed to find only 
one page for a discussion of Nunez de Arce’s deservedly famous 
El Eaz de Lena. 

One’s final judgment of Levi’s work depends largely on the pur- 
pose he had in mind when he started his investigations. If he 
intended to discuss thoroughly the most important authors (more 
than half of the book is concerned with EncisO;> St. Eeah Campi- 
stron, Otway, Alfieri, and Schiller) and to mention others only 
in passing, he has performed his task well. If, on the other 
hand, he intended to cite, even though casually, as many treat- 
ments as possible, he has not been successful. 

Levi is most thorough in his discussion of Italian and Spanish 
treatments ; additional titles that might be suggested are of little 
importance. In the English, French, and German fields, however, 
id^^as m cr'p^ skimmed the surface. He has not used material 
I y^Ichiism '•ht easily have had access. One is chagrined, more- 
^inons qf^the ' Qg the ten years intervening between the publica- 
»^<^>roba it book and his second he has added practically 
Biiunnii:e (pagt Levi cites altogether about thirty treatments of the 
eck^iion contain’ tter of fact, the number is nearer one hundred, 
the work — a g "3 criticism might also be offered because Levi has 
Jn his firsi ely the excellent list (contained in the 1914 edition) 
hals the weliic treatments of the theme ; because he does not take 
“tibrecher, Bjged translations of St. Eeal, which, in fact, are really 
ac prince v, and chiefly because he has not attempted to deal 
wn thranslations of important treatments into foreign languages. 
ThC/Ugh Schiller’s drama, for example, has been translated into 
English more often than any other of Schiller’s plays except Wil- 
helm Tell^ Levi does not mention one of these translations. 

The criticisms given above should not detract from the value of 
the book, which shows conclusively the desirability of examining 
literary treatments of such a historical character as Don Carlos. 
Toward the end of his last chapter Levi states that la leggenda 
di Don Carlos 6 una della pifi ricehe e della pifi suggestive della 
letteratura moderna,” This statement bears out Madame de Stael’s 
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(in Be VAUemagne, Chapter XV) snjet de Don Carlos est nn 
de pins dramatiqnes que Fhistoire pnisse oifrir and Campistron^s 
(in the introdnction to his Andronic) that Don Carlos est le 
snjet le pins tonehant et le pins singnlier qni ait jamais dte traite/^ 

Eeebeeiok: W, C. Liedee. 

Earva/rd University. 


Les Poesies de Jauslert de Puycilot, Edit6es par WiXLiAMj P, 
Shepaed. Paris, 1924. 

A welcome addition to the fast-growing collection of the Olas- 
siques Fmngais du Moyen Age is the excellent edition of the poetry 
of Jansbert de Pnycibot by Professor William P. Shepard, the 
first American to edit a Provengal text for the series. American 
scholars, to be snre, have studied Provengal grammar and literature 
to some extent : but the texts published by them have been written 
in the language of the Xorth rather than in that of the South. 

Professor Shepard has broken new ground in selecting for his 
labors one of the few previously unedited troubadours, ignored in 
the Chrestomathies and literary histories and known only through 
his romantic biography. Yet Jausbert de Puycibot^ if not a true 
poet like Bernart de Ventadorn, is well worth editing. In 
fifteen authentic pieces, amid much that is conventional, 
and insipid, there is some originality and an occasional % 
true feeling. „ ^ 

Like the other texts in the series, the edition of JauSTf?^ S' 
sists of an introduction on the life and work of the poet 
accompanied by a French translation ; and appendices, variant j)our-m 
ings and indices. The whole work is carefully and capably aal le ' 
The Introduction adds to our knowledge of the life of tl ^ 

by identifying the monastery which he entered in his youth^ 20 ^ 

dating his poetic activity through a careful s^udy of theifce that 
named in his poems. Interesting passages in 
by his contemporaries are supplied later on by ' 

An interesting problem treated in the intr^ 
in determining JausberPs authentic 

Professor Shepard accepts the attributio"^^’-^^ .u .. . 

Grundriss, and, in addition, prints separy^- + v Jaus^ rPs 

authorship of which is uncertain. It #4 poems, however, 

but another (37, 1 of the Qrundrissy ^^^d by Shepard, that 

supplies the problem. This poem, witlb, ^er (Bartsch, 174, 2), 

form a tenson on the subject of one of J^iisbert^s authentic poems 
(no. V), namely whether preference should be given to young or to 
older women. In 174, 2, the names ^^En Jausbert and ^^Mos 
Audibertzs^^ are found: and the other poem, 37, 1, found in three 
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manuscripts, is attributed by one of them, D, to a '' Gausbertz eii 
Bernart de I)url‘ort/^ Though the other two attribute it to a cer- 
tain Ogier/^ Schultz [-Gora],^ relying on D, ascribes it to Ber- 
iiart de Durfort. Now we know from a document cited by Paul 
Meyer in the Histoire Generale de Languedoo^^ that this Bernart 
was called Albert by Eaymond V of Toulouse, who had given 
him his castle: and the name ''Albert'"' resembles somewhat the 
" Gausbert " of the " Gausbertz en Bernart de Durfort" of D, also 
the " Jausbert" of 1'}'4, 2. This latter poem, ascribed by D to 
Bertran de Preissac, is generally attributed to him now. A 
Bertran is, indeed, one of the interlocutors in both 37, 1 and 
174, 2, as well as in Jausbert de Puycibot's poem. The last is 
the work that causes the difficulty. It is a tenson between the 
author himself and Bertran, not only on the same subject as the 
other two poems, but it expresses the same ideas, even using the 
same words. Yet if Jausbert de Puycibot is really the author of 
No. V of Shepard's edition, who is the author of 37, 1? Did 
Bernart de Durfort write a sirventes supporting Jausbert's side of 
the argument, and Bertran de Preissac reply to him, maintaining 
the side he had already taken against Jausbert? Possibly the mem- 
ory of Jausbert's part in the dispute might have tended to corrupt 
Bernart's nickname " Albert " into " Gaubert." I think Professor 
Shepard right in not publishing 37, 1 with Jausbert's work: but 
is to be hoped that he will soon publish both this poem and 174, 
i]^, as he promises, with a complete discussion of their literary 
Id^lationship. 

J As to the two indices, the one containing the proper names is 
cellent. The word-index, on the other hand, seems somewhat 
prty, though no more so than those in other volumes of the series. 
■ Bi iunrd difficulties in making a small list containing all words with 
ed'>lorSual meanings and no others are insuperable. The value of glos- 
the woQS ^this type, therefore, seems to me doubtful. A set of notes 
Jn unusual constructions as well as meanings, such as ap- 

ffials the weTft i i il^^ Salverda de Grave's edition of Dc de St. Circ, 
'iubrecher, P jged imnliotheque meridionale, would seem more useful. 

prince v, and ctont thing, however, is the text with its transla- 
• wu. tbranslations of i^tself, I have only one slight suggestion. II, 
. '?hf‘mgh Schiller's drMT 

dis^ ' often thac^^ negtm desmmiir 
not, car cujma ver Mr 
m a 

This reading doesi agree very weU ji th what precedes. The 
poet has just told us Oji^jjppi^^ the good qualities 

his lady did not possessTHTshould prefer the variant reading: 


(1883) 1 181. 


VII, 445. 
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Hon ai peccat del mentir 
Car eu cujava ver dir 

There remains the translation. This, in general is excellent, 
accurate and clear, fairly literal without being word-for-word. I 
have a few suggestions to make, however. 

V, 58. The phrase tira jornau is translated fait me jownee 
de travail'’ Jornal or jornau means day’s pay,” as well as a 

day’s work,” and that seems to me the meaning here, as it corre- 
sponds better with the rest of the piece. Jausbert has previously 
used the expression se (vol) en veTha logar, translated se loner a 
une vieille ” and the reward to be gained from an old woman has 
been stressed by his opponent throughout the piece. That tirar 
may be used in the sense of drawing pay may be seen from the 
following passage from the Breviari d’Amor^ lines 17803-5 : 

Per so que-ls pague largamen 
E quant ilh an tirat Vargen, 

Fan lur comte, 

VIII, 31. Bras penet ma follor is translated as Maintenant je 
me repens de ma folie.” The translation is in harmony with the 
rest of the piece, but can penet mean ^^je me repens”? If it is 
from penedir, and used as it is here, it means to expiate.” 

VIII, 48-50, Per que totis clamcmsi 

Yolgra termenes, seignor 
Del greu mal de sa calor 

IS translated ‘^^voil^ pourquoi, messeigneurs, je voudrais qu’elle 
tuat tons ses soupirants par le grand feu de sa chaleur.” This 
seems to me rather far-fetched. I should prefer to take termenes 
* as a plural noun rather than a verb, and translate: Voil^ pour- 
quoi, tout en me plaignant, je chercherais la fin du grand mal f e 
sa chaleur.” 

IX, 9. De gang camjerad marii trau is translated ^^avec joie 
elle 'changerait ce mari farouche.” It seems probable to me that 
the subject is first person here, though either one makes sense. 

X, 43. Si amars es los mes biers 

Don sol venir pretz entiers 
Quar leialtatz per trair 
Be pert e vers per mentir 

Mais la loyaut6 a fait place a la trahison, et la verite an men- 
songe ” is the translation for the last two lines. I cannot under- 
stand why this passage is put in the past. It seems to me a general 
statement and should be translated la loyaute fait place etc. 

Professor Shepard’s accuracy extends to his tjrpography, errors 
in which are remarkably few. I have found only three ip. the 
whole work. In the bibliography, Bomm. Studien should"' read 
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Boman. Arbeiten, a rather nnfortunate mistake. In the text, IX, 
34 has deziram for deziran, and in the table of contents leTh of IX 
appears as helh. The reference to Schultz’s work in the bibliography 
is not quite correct as to page. Furthermore, the alphabetical 
order in which Bartsch listed the poems, and which Professor 
■Shepard apparently intended to keep, is altered by this change of 
the spelling of Oimaisf’ the first word of VII, to “ Huemais.” 

Edwaed L. Adams. 

University of Miohigan, 


Das Zentrale Problem in der Tragodie Friedrich Hebbels. By 
Elise DosEraEiMER. Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1925. Pp. 
vii, 114. 

The authors name is held in pleasant remembrance for her in- 
structive essay, Friedrich Hebbels Auffassung vom Btaat und sein 
Trauerspiel Agrees Bernauer (1912). In the present study her 
main proposition is that the well-recognized issues between man 
and woman in HebbeFs dramas, except Agnes Bernauer, are re- 
ducible to a metaphysical sex dualism. Considerable stress is laid 
on a diary entry (T. Ill, 4189) in which Hebbel criticizes Laube^s 
Monaldeschi and points out how it might have been based on sex 
dualism as a part of the fundamental dualism of the world. The 
passage does indeed show that Hebbel recognized a possible tragedy 
in such a theme, but no inference is permissible from this as to 
his own dramas. In outlining the hypothetical course of Laube^s 
play he is careful to say that the special conflict should arise be- 
tween man as man and woman as woman. In considering Dosen- 
heimer^s proposition we must apply the same test to each of his 
own plays. Does Hebbel conceive of the special issue between the 
man and the woman in a given drama as conditioned by their sex, 
aud hence as inevitable apart from their human individuality? 

The question thus put is, as far as I know, new and interesting. 
Dosenheimer answers it unhesitatingly in the aflSrmative. In my 
opinion not correctly so. The reasons, as far as I can give them 
here, are the following. If Hebbel had intended to portray his 
men and women as separated through sex by eine metaphysisch 
unheilbare Dissonanz (p. 118), then the specific conflict in each 
case would have to be expressed in acts and conceptions character- 
istic of each sex respectively and incomprehensible to the opposite 
sex, and this in their highest representatives, not in partial repre- 
sentatives. Hebbel generally shows us women tragically misun- 
derstood by men, but he pictures other men who would not have 
erred in the same way. Holofernes^ brutality is not a ^^meta- 
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physicaP^ masculine trait. Other heroic figures of the poet, a 
Grjges, a Demetrius, would not be guilty of that. In Qmoveva it 
is true the blindness of Siegfried seems to rest on such a funda- 
mental masculinity when he believes his friend (as a man) rather 
than his wife (the woman). This situation is perhaps the strong- 
est support of the author’s proposition to be found in Hebbel, and 
she makes good use of it. Yet the separation between Siegfried 
and Genoveva is no greater in the end than that between Siegfried 
and Golo. In Golo too we have a man who would not have sinned 
in Siegfried’s way against Genoveva. 

This alignment is even more apparent in H erodes und Mari- 
amne and Gyges, In each of these dramas the poet has created 
a man who in the specific conflict clearly recognizes the blindness 
of the tragic hero : Soemus and Gyges. Mariamne says to Soemus : 

Ich bitt’ Dir ab, Du stebst m ibm wie icb, 

Du bist, wie icb, in Deinem Heiligsten 
Gekrankt, wie icb, zum Ding berabgesetztl 
Er ist ein Freund, wie er ein Gatte ist. 

It is the MenscTh not the woman who speaks here. And Ehodope 
says to Gyges: 

Du battest micb der Heimat nicbt entfiibrt 
Um so an mir zu tuni 

A ^^metaphysical” blindness would necessarily be shared by all 
men alike. And Kandaules himself recognizes his error in the 
end. 

The same thing is true of Maria Magdalena. The masculine 
prejudices that drive the girl, the tragic victim, out of the world 
are already surmounted by a man, a member of that same social 
order, the Secretary. They are in no sense mheiTbar. 

This does not detract from HebbeFs originality as the first great 
dramatist to show the sexes in a problematic relation. Society first 
brought them into such a relation and HebbeFs tragedies reflect 
the social problem. In this sense he characterized them as Jcumt- 
lerische Opfer der Zeit. The meaning of his statement that man 
and not society should liberate woman is that man should learn 
to treat her as an individual in her given sphere. He could not 
urge men to do that in the face of eine metaphysisch unheilbare 
Dissonanz^ nor would that allow him to show us such men as 
Soemus and Gyges. 

The author’s preoccupation with her thesis occasionally leads 
her to interpret the tragedies dogmatically. A striking illustra- 
tion is her identification in Judith of the Jewish-Heathen conflict 
with the man-woman conflict. The contradiction between the two 
factors has been pointed out convincingly, among others by Meyer- 
Benfey. Dosenheimer apparently sees the Jewish-Heathen con- 
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flict merge into the man-woman dualism: ^^Der welthistoriseh- 
geistige Prozess zwischen zwei ethisch-religiosen Bewnsstseinswelten 
wird als der zwischen den Geschlechtern anhangige Prozess ans- 
gefoehten^^ (p. 37). The logical hiatus here is enormons. What 
has the Jewish-Heathen conflict to do with the sexes? It would 
take more than HebbePs eloquence to answer this question. 

Finally^ if Hebbel had based his tragedies on a metaphysisch 
unheilbare Dissonanz between the sexes, he would be worse off with 
his metaphysics than he is anyway. For we no longer believe in 
an absolute physical difference between the sexes, much less a 
metaphysisch unheilbare Dissonanz, A good many of the author’s 
sentences read as if written in a time of greater confidence in meta- 
physical phrases than the present. 

On, the other hand the monograph in question has many things 
to commend it, among them the three following : Frequent stimu- 
lating points of view, a sound analysis of the dramas by a person 
thoroughly familiar with Hebbel, an analysis that gams by not 
being rigidly subordinated to the main thesis, and finally a very 
suggestive and interesting comparison of Hebbel, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, and Wedekind in their treatment of woman. . 

Wcsleym University, T. M. CAMPBELL. 


The Life and Poems of Nicholas Orimald. By L. E. Mereill. 
Yale Studies in English, LXIX. Xew Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, 460 pp. $4.50. 

The main object of this dissertation has been to present a life 
of Grimald, the facts of which have not been known ; to reproduce 
the text of his two Latin dramas, Chrisius Bedivivus and Archi- 
propheia, the latter of which has been inaccessible to’* students of 
early sixteenth-century drama ; and to present both of these^ plays 
in translation.’^ It contains a good chapter on the life of Grimald, 
it provides two interesting prefaces to his Latin plays, and it re- 
prints the shorter poems which were included in ToUeVs Mis- 
cellany, as well as six others which have been preserved elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most useful comment on it would be to add a few 
suggestions to the notes. And first a few guesses at Grimald’s 
sources, which may serve to supplement Mr. H. H. Hudson’s 
illuminating article in Mod, Lang, Notes, xxxix, 388-394, 

P. 375, The poem A True Love contains various fancies which 
may b-e traced to Virgil, or ultimately to Theocritus {Id, ix, 34-35 ; 
xri, 3-9; i, 132-36). But perhaps they came to Grimald through 
some such neo-Latin poem as Andrea Havagero’s lolas. Compare 
the opening lines, 
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Wkat sweet relief the showers to thirstie plants we see: 

What dere delite, the blooms to bees : my true love is to mee, 

with. lolas^, 32-23, 

Dulce apibus flores, rivi sitientibus herbis, 

G-ramen ovi, caprae cytisus, Amaryllis lolae; 

and the lines, 

As fresh and lusty vere foule winter doth exceed. 

As morning bright with scarlet sky doth passe the evenings weed, 

As melow peares above the crabs esteemed be, 

So doth my love surmount them all, whom yet I hap to see, 

with lolas^ 68-73, 

Quantum ver formosum hieme est iucundius atra. 

Quantum mite pirum sorbis est dulcius ipsis, 

Quantum hirsuta capella suo saetosior haedo. 

Quantum nocturnis obscuri Vesperis umbris 
Puniceo exsurgens Aurora nitentior ortu est, 

Tantum, Amarylli, aliis mihi earior ipsa puellis. 

P, 379, The poem The Muses was probably suggested by some 
such poem as the Nomina Musarum or Be Musarum Inventis 
(variously ascribed to Virgil, to Cato, to Ausonius). E. K. ascribed 
it to Virgil, on S. (7. iv, 100 and xr, 63. See Anihol, Lat,^ ed. 
Eiese, no. 664; Ausonius, ed. Peiper, p. 412. Compare Grimaldis 
line, Delitefull talk loves Comical Thaley,^^ with the Latin line. 
Comica lascivo gaudet sermone Thalia Lord Phoebus in the 
mids . . , embraceth all,^^ with ^^In medio residens complectitur 
omnia Phoebus.^^ ^ ^ ^ 

P. 393. The beginning of the poem To L. J. 

Charis the fourth, Pieris the tenth, the second Cypris, Jane, 

One to assemblies three adjoyned, 

is very like one of Sannazaro^s Epigrams, iii, 2, 

Quarta Charis, decima es mihi Pieris, altera Cypris, 

Cassandra, una choris addita diva tribus. 

P. 389. The lines To his familiar Frend are based on an epi- 
gram of Muretus. See Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxix, 393. 

P. 393. The Garden is a paraphrase of a Latin poem Be laude 
Eorti, or Be Laudihus Eortuli, 

Adeste, Musae, maximi proles lovis, 

Laudes feracis praedicemus hortuli, etc. 

See Anihol Lai., ed. Eiese, 635, or Scaliger^s Catalecia Tirgilii, 
Leyden ed. 1617, p. 176. 

A few of the notes on the shorter poems need revision : 

P. 376, 1. 4. ^‘^Ayelife left^^ represents Beza^s ‘^^posito . . * 
num'ine^^ (quoted on p. 417). ^^Ayelife^^ is apparently a sub- 
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stantive, meaning “ life for ever.” It is not recorded in the N.E.D. 

P. 376, 1. 6. A “ gripe ” is a vulture. “ G-ripes name ” is a 
translation of Beza’s “ vulturis , . . nomine.” 

P. 377, 1. 20. “Ceres imp”: Proserpina. See Ovid, Met. v, 
391 fl. 

P. 398, 1. 13. “ Sicil brethren ” : two famous brothers of Catania 
(mentioned, e. g., by Seneca, De Benef. in, 37, 2). Their names 
are variously given : Amphinomus and Anapius, or Anapis, Damon 
and Phintias, Philonomus and CaUias. See Eobinson Ellis’s note 
on the Latin poem Aetm^ 624 ff., or J. Vessereau’s note on the 
same passage. 

P. 408, 1. 25. “ The latine Muses and the Q-rayes ” : a transla- 
tion of Beza’s “ Latinae Graiaeque Camoenae.” 

P. 408, 1. 27. “ Hertpersyng Pitho ” : a translation of Beza’s 
“ flexanimis Pitho.” Peitho was the Greek goddess of persuasion, 
or winning eloquence. 

On p. 59 the editor comments on the number of Virgilian phrases 
which occur in Grimald’s Latin poems, and he quotes some of them 
in footnotes to his text. A few others might have been cited. Cp. 
p. 194, 1. 6, with Aen. I, 94; p. 204, 1. 15, with Aeti. i, 153 ; p. 206, 
11. 1-4, vrith Eel. VI, 82-86; p. 272, 1. 26, with Gear, i, 330; p. 306, 
1. 28, with Aen. v, 720; p. 352, 1. 14, with Aen. ix, 441; p. 356, 
1. 4, with Aen. ii, 6 ; p. 410, 1. 15, with Qeor. rv, 168. It would 
be an interesting task for some young scholar to study Gximald’s 
use of Plautus and Terence. 

W. P. Mustakd. 

The Johns Hophins Unw&rsity* 


VoUsidfidiges Worteriuch zwm Seliand und zur altsdchsischen 
Genesis^ von Ebwahi) H. Sehet. [Hesperia, Hr. 14.] (Bal- 
timore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1925.) 

The Hesperia Series has been characterized by many excellent 
monographs on various phases of Germanic philology. The latest 
one to make its appearance as Fr. 14 is no exception to the rule. 
It is a monumental piece of work, a real labor of love. Moreover, 
it fills a real need and puts scholars in the possession of a,n unsur- 
passed critical apparatus in the field of Old Saxon. Schmeller s 
Glosso/rkcm made no claim to completeness and, moreover, uses 
Heyne’s Glossary although it sufficed for_ the needs of the 
ordinary student, was likewise not fuU. Still it did give the foiros 
of the words in the other Germanic dialects. Its chief fault is that 
it uses the now antiquated method of listing words containing a 
short root vowel separately from those having a long one. Sievers 
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never puUislied the second volume of his Eeliand edition which 
was to be a Worterhuch des gesamtm as, Wortvorrats. Otto Easier 
in his volume of AUsdchsisch in 1923 announced that he was pre- 
paring a complete dictionary of the Eeliand and Genesis. How 
much of it he completed before the appearance of the present work, 
we do not know. It is not likely, however, that he will be inclined 
to finish it now that Sehrt has anticipated him. It is one of those 
unfortunate occurrences which are bound to happen from time to 
time. 

Sehrt^s work is not only exhaustive, giving every occurrence of 
every word, but also the latest etymology by references to the third 
volume of Eick^s Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indog ermanischen 
Sprachen, revised by Falk and Torp. It is to be regretted, I think, 
that Sehrt does not give the etymology himself. This would, of 
course, have increased the size and expense of the work considerably, 
but would have relieved the student of the necessity of having a 
copy of Pick and of continually referring to it, A valuable feature 
of Sehrf s work, however, is that the syntax of each word receives 
full treatment and frequent references are made to BehageFs 
Syntax des Eeliand. An idea of the completeness and thorough- 
ness of the treatment may be obtained from the fact that 36 col- 
umns or 18 pages are devoted to the consideration of an, as an 
independent word and as an element in verbal compounds. In it 
every possible shade of meaning is methodically set forth and 
properly classified. A list of proper names is added to the dic- 
tionary and is similarly complete and exhaustive. Where, as in 
the case of Herod, more than one person is meant, these are care- 
fully distinguished and listed separately. In spite of the pains- 
taking care that has been expended on the work, a few typographical 
errors have crept in and some omissions have occurred. These are 
given at the end under the heading Nachtrdge und BericMungen, 
The reviewer has not had the time to examine all of the 741 pages 
in detail, but has been impressed by the excellence of the printing 
and by the scholarly and methodical character of the work. 

Daniel B. Shijmway. 

University of Fennsylvama. 


Jefferson et les Ideologues, by Q-ilbekt Ohinaeb. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, and Paris: Les Presses Hniversi- 
taires, 1925. 

The key to the significance of Ideology in the history of French 
thought is to be found in the political situation at the time of the 
Eevolution. Ideology was a science of ideas. It had three tenets, 
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(1) that the proper method for studying anything was analytical;, 

(2) that an analysis of all ideas would reduce them without excep- 
tion to sensation, (3) that such things as "^ultimate causes'’^ and 

first principles, even if existent, were not open to human inves- 
tigation. These three tenets were the exact antithesis to the Cath- 
olic philosophy of the time, which was the philosophy of the ancien 
regime. Catholic philosophy held that some ideas were above an- 
alysis, that some were innate and some snpernatnrally acquired, 
and that the first and ultimate cause of the world and everything 
in it was God, whose being and attributes could all be found m the 
tradition of the Synagogue and Church. 

Ideology was the philosophy of the Eevolution. It elaborated 
the most articulate of its apologies, founded its school system, edu- 
cated its professors, was responsible for everything but its excesses. 
Its purpose was to disintegrate all authority both philosophic and 
political and to make the individual completely autonomous. 
Whereas the Church said that the individual was incapable either 
of truth or of political sovereignty. Ideology said that only the 
individual was capable of either of them. 

That this philosophy, which Victor Cousin righteously called 

the root of the country's misery,’^ was the philosophy of J eff erson 
had been suspected before M. Chinard^s book appeared but had not, 
I believe, been proved. Jefferson of course had no patience with 
metaphysics. He refused to bother with it ; it was a study which 
seemed useless to him. He wrote to Clark Sheldon : 

I revolt against all metapliysical readings, in wiiich class your ' New 
pamphlet * must at least be placed. Some acquaintance with the operations 
of the mind is worth acquiring. But any OTie of the writers suffices for 
that: Locke, Kaims, Hartley, Keid, Stewart, Brown, Tracy, etc.^ These 
dreams of the day, like those of the night, vanish in vapour, leaving not 
a wreck behind. The business of life is with matter. That gives us tan- 
gible results. Handling that, we arrive at the Knowledge of the axe, the 
plough, the steam-boat and everything useful in life; hut from metaphys- 
ical speculations I have never seen one useful result.” ^ 

[What Jefferson appreciated in Tracy and his Ideology 'was the 
political theory which he found there. It was a duplicate of his 
own. He was so appreciative of it that he supervised the publi- 
cation both of Tracy’s commentary of Montesquieu and of his 
treatise on political economy. It is in fact largely the story_ of 
these two publications that the volume which we are reviewing 
narrates^ It is noticeable that Tracy’s chapter’s on love, which 
had been practically omitted from the Trench edition and sent to 
Monticello for translation and publication never saw the light _ in 
this country. Aside from the question of the kind of reception 
they would have received at the hands of Jefferson’s unsophisticated 
contemporaries, they were foreign to the main lesson which the 


^ Jefferson et les Idiologiies, p. 282. 
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President wished the book to teach, namely the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple that paper money was an invention of the Devil. 

When one penetrates beyond the screen of politeness which con- 
ceals the trne thought at times of the correspondence of Jefferson 
and Destutt de Tracy, one perceives that the former saw in these 
publications a chance of fortifying his own position and the latter 
a chance of spreading the truth m the one society still capable of 
profiting by it, Jefferson was above all a practical man: he wished 
to provide a Jeffersonian text-book for legislators,. Having written 
nothing himself which would do, he published the next best thing, 
a French parallel of his own theories. 

M. Chinard^s documents concern primarily students of political 
science and history, but they are not without interest also for the 
student of literature. For to study it is to study the curriculum 
of Stendhal, who was educated in the ideological school at Grenoble. 
His youthful heroes were Tracy, Cabanis, and Say. Their ana- 
lytical method and nominalism found an echo in his novels and 
essays. He hated the phrases touches of Plato, Kant and their 
school (sic). The Stendhalian tradition must be traced back to 
them if it is to be thoroughly understood. Moreover, when the 
Physiologies come to be studied, it will be found that they too take 
their rise in Ideology, not now in Tracy but in the famous Rapports 
'of Cabanis. Ideology, throughout the first part of the Nineteenth 
Century was the philosophy of liberalism just as it had been during 
the Revolution. In the second half its place was taken by Posi- 
tivism. Its methods and its presuppositions do not die out in 
French cultural history but pass from academic thought into liter- 
ature. The whole philosophy of naturalism, the notion that 
literature studies man as if he were an animal, is quite in keeping 
with the theory of Tracy, that Ideology is a part of zoology.^^ 
It is more than likely that it 3 s an outgrowth of it. 

M. Chinard^s book clarifies another question, that of Jefferson^s 
opinion of France. In America he was considered a gaUomaniac, 
whereas in this volume he is shovm. to have been both restrained 
and independent in his French relationships. He admired the 
liberal philosophers of France but differed even with them on the 
miestion of centralization. He had nothing but condemnation for 
^ excesses of Napoleon and the stupidity of the Restoration. In 
fact the French were more enthusiastic about him than he was 
about them. The liberals saw in him and, alas, in the United 
States, the one hope of freedom. They recognised that their cause 
had been defeated at home and throughout Europe ; they believed 
that America was to be the seat of its &i'al triumph. Could Destutt 
de Tracy have read his f riend^s letters to J ohn Adams and Adamses 
replies, even that faith would have been shaken. One could read 
scarcely anything more pathetic than the avowals of disappoint- 
5 
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ment made by these two ex-presidents, each of whom had hoped 
that they would achieve an improvement in the lot of mankind. 

Geoege Boas. 

The Johns Eophins University. 


Origins of Poe's Criiical Theory, by Maegahet Alteetok (Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies, Iowa City, 1925). 

The most important contribution that Miss Alterton makes to 
her subject appears in her initial chapter, in which she demon- 
strates quite conclusively that Poe not only owed to Blackwood's 
Magazine materials that he employed in several of his stories, but 
that he also found in Blaohivood's and other British magazines 
hints and suggestions for certain general situations and methods 
that he adopted in his tales (in particular, the analysis of sensation 
and emphasis upon the horrible), and, further, that he derived 
from the British periodicals the suggestion of some of his critical 
hobbies. In subsequent chapters she endeavors to show that Poe 
was largely influenced in his critical theorizing by his reading in 
the fields of law, the fine arts and the drama, philosophy, and the 
natural sciences. And incidentally she calls attention to a number 
of items not hitherto associated with Poe which she believes to be 
the work of his hand. 

In her endeavor to prove that Poe was under obligations for his 
critical dicta and methods to the law and to the advice of lawyers 
Miss Alterton is not entirely convincing. Is it necessary to look 
beyond Poe^s own natural gifts and tendencies to account for his 
insistence upon terseness, lucidity, and orderly arrangement? In 
her efforts to establish an indebtedness to the fine arts and to the 
natural sciences^ moreover. Miss Alterton leans too heavily on the 
new items that she attributes to Poe, some of which, to be sure, 
are almost certainly Poe^s, while others — as the essay in Bmton's 
on The Academy of Pine Arts in Philadelphia — are assuredly 
not in Poe^s manner, and still others — as the four essays in the 
Messenger on ISTew Views of the Solar System, etc. — ^labor under 
a heavy burden of external evidence against their authenticity. On 
the other hand, she brings out several very interesting cases of 
verbal borrowing on the part of Poe, — ^notably, in his paraphrasing 
from Dick^s Christian Philosopher in Biros and Charmion 
and from the Christian Philosopher and Bethune^s Life of Kepler 
in Eureka. 

Eillis Campbell. 

University of Teaoas. 
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Bhakspere’s Belt to Montaigne, by Geoegb Coeein' Tatloe. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massachnsetts. 1925. 

Ever since Capell one hundred and forty years ago discovered 
the borrowing from Montaigne of the famous passage about the 
ideal commonwealth in The Tempest, critics have wrangled over 
the indebtedness of Shakspere to the Elorio translation of the 
French essayist. The majority of critics have contended that ex- 
cept certain obvious borrowings such as that mentioned the parallels 
are merely fortuitous; others have, however, maintained that 
Shakspere made frequent use of Montaigne. Taylor^s monograph 
attempts to settle the dispute by showing that the resemblances' are 
too numerous to be the result of chance and that their cumulative 
effect betrays the strong influence of the translation on the English 
playwright. 

The evidence falls into three divisions: (1) the phrasal simi- 
larity of passages in Shakspere after 1603, the date of the publi- 
cation of the Elorio translation, and Montaigne so close as to pre- 
clude all doubt of borrowing; (2) passages so similar and numerous 
as to suggest borrowing; (3) a list of some 750 words from the 
Elorio Montaigne which Shakspere used only during or after 1603. 
It is the cumulative character of this evidence that makes it tanta- 
mount to proof. Almost any two parallel passages might when 
taken by themselves be regarded as independent of each other. 
When Gloucester says in King Lear (IV, vi, 63) 

WEeu misery could beguile the tyrant^s rage 

And frustrate Ms proud will, 

it does not seem necessary to go to Montaigne^s Frustrate the 
Tyrants cruelty as its source, or when Kent says Approve the 
common saw,^^ to produce Montaigne’s Approve the common 
saying ” as a deadly parallel. But when these parallels extend over 
eighteen pages, one is forced to abandon the theory of chance for 
that of design. We know that Shakspere had read Montaigne, that 
he had a very retentive memory, and that he had a feeling for 
words and a marvellous faculty for appropriating them whenever 
he found them. It is hardly chance that there should be over 750 
words in the plays of 1603 and later but not in the earlier plays, 
and that these words should all be found in Elorio. If it were a 
crime to steal words surely Shakspere would be convicted. 

One does not need to assume that the dramatist deliberately 
transferred these words and phrases from Elorio’s page to his own. 
Shakspere was struck by their vital character, he kept them in 
solution in his marvellous memory, and when occasion served, he 
precipitated them upon his own pages. A good illustration of the 
way his mind worked is shown in the parallel between Hamlet’s 
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the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to 

and Montaigne^s 

And question might be made, whether according to her [the mind’s] 
natural condition she [the mind] might at any time be so [settled] : But 
to joyne constancie unto it m her last perfection: I meane if nothing 
should shoch her: which a tJiousamd accidents may doe. 

Shakspere^s faculty for creating the effective phrase might easily 
have been furnished with its materials by the words hidden in this 
passage^ and it is Hamlet^s when he needed it for his soliloquy. 

Taylor notes that the parallels are more numerous in the plays 
about 1603^ with two or three exceptions^ than m those removed 
from that date. Which means that Shakspere read the book when 
it came out and made most use of it at that time. The two striking 
exceptions are The Tempest^ which is, of course, late and yet has 
as many as eight parallel passages, and Othello^ which is dated 
about 1604 and has only four. The fact that the former play has 
the famous passage about the ideal commonwealth may indicate 
that Shakspere went back to Montaigne for the specific details and 
at the same time freshened his memory by running through certain 
parts of the book. Othello^ on the other hand, was not a play to 
lend itself to the philosophizings of Montaigne. Its action is too 
rapid and concentrated. 

Taylor hazards with considerable hesitation the guess that the 
change in the nature of Shakspere^s thought in the plays of 1603 
and after was in part due to the contents of Montaigne^s essays. 
It probably was — ^in part. Whatever entered into the dramatists 
mind and life, his personal experience, his constantly developing 
philosophy of life, his realization of tragedy as the supreme artistic 
expression of literary genius, must have directed him toward the 
tragic drama. We cannot be as certain of the influence of Mon- 
taigne in the sphere of thought as of Plorio^s translation in the 
field of words and phrases. And not only does Taylor make 
this evidence convincing but he also shows how Shakspere trans- 
formed into his own likeness whatever came to his hand. He is 
not the less Shakspere because he captured words from Plorio. 

James W. Tupper. 


Lafayette College, 
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Aesthetics and Art in the Astree of Honore d'TJrfk Diss. Catholic 
Fniversity. By Sister Maey Catheri^^-e MoMahok. Wash- 
ington^ 1935. 14:4 pp. 

Prejudice concerning the yalne of printed Doctor^s dissertations 
is strong — and often well deserved. There are exceptions^ how- 
ever; and this one^, which makes excellent and interesting read- 
ing, — and moreover is very timely, since Prance Just celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of d’TJrfe^s death, — maj well 
be considered as such. It reveals an unusually broad acquaintance 
with historical background, not only the field of history proper, 
but of Renaissance culture in general — art, architecture, literature, 
religion, philosophy, social customs, etc. The author tells us that 
many erudite friends offered valuable contributions; and indeed 
we readily believe it, for it would be very unusual that one person, 
at the age of the studies for the Ph. D., should have such wide 
and varied information. Moreover the whole subject is very neatly 
and systematically presented. The erudition never degenerates 
into pedantry, — a quality by no means too common in our Amer- 
ican dissertations; everywhere one feels the direction of a master 
hand. 

Por the introductory part and whatever concerns the Astree in 
general, the author does not add very much to Eeure^s volume 
(history of the d^TJrfe family, of the Bastie ch§,teau, of the rela- 
tions of d^TIrfe with Diane de Chateaumorand) except a remarkable 
— and in this case very important— familiarity with the country- 
side and the interior of the ch§,teau. But, when it comes to the 
special study of art in the Astree, she certainly does. The disser- 
tation is an elaborate development of Reure^s remark about the 
descriptions in the great novel, which are si abondantes, si amples 
parfois et presque toujours si remarquables qu^on ne pent les passer 
sous silence (p. 358). Reure does, however, har^y more than 
mention them, and the present study leaves far behind in thorough- 
ness, in accuracy, and in interest the short chapter V of Part II of 
Germans Astree d’ Honore d'JJrfe, sa composition, son influence 
(1904). 

Chapter III begins the subject proper, the notion of Beauty as 
conceived by d^Frfe, and the following chapters describe the appli- 
cations of this conception to rational beings, to animals, to vege- 
tation. One would expect all this to be very dull and vague, but 
it is not. When one reaches the chapters in which are explained 
the various theories of love, the originality is not so great, for the 
whole story of H Astree is based on them and former students could 
not posibly pass them unnoticed; but one appreciates here the 
clear, concrete way in which all this is stated— in strong contrast 
with the elaborate philosophical vocabulary of professional stamp. 
And quite original is the way in which Platonic and Christian 
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morals and aesthetics are blended. Let ns add in this connection 
that the Catholic sympathies of the author are clearly indicated at 
times e. g.y pp. 41-43), but in no way do they narrow the view- 
point, Mythological scenes and descriptions of the feminine 
charms of Astree or other women are given without undue puri- 
tanic reserve. The author is right in recalling Vianey^s words 
that without this romance the great literature of the French Seven- 
teenth century would not be what it became. Judging from the 
recent interest shown in U Astree, the experience of La Fontaine 
may be still ours: 

Etant petit garcon, je lisais son roman, 

Et je le lis encore ayant la barbe grise.^ 

^mith College, AlbeKT SoHINZ. 


Piozzi Marginalia comprising some Extracts from the Manuscripts 
of Hester Lynch Piozzi and Annotations from her Books. 
Edited by Peecival Meeeitt. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, pp. xii -j- 202 + 7. 

This attractively-bound and beautifully-printed book would cer- 
tainly have pleased Mrs. Piozzi. It contains a pleasant, unpre- 
tentious account of her long life (she outlived Keats), a useful 
description of the literature written by and about her, extracts 
from one of her unpublished note-books, and from her annota- 
tions of her last and least-successful publication. Retrospection. 
Whatever value the new material has lies not in itself but in its 
revelation of Mrs. Piozzfs vivacious personality and active, alert 
mind. Ten illustrations add to the interest of the book but do not 
help much with the question, ^^What would Dr. Johnson have 
thought of it?^^ 

Katmond D. Havens. 

The Johns Hophins Unwersiiy, 


^ Are there no shortcomings in the little volume? Certainly; but of 
no great importance. F. 29, the admiration of Ferrault There is ten 
times more originality in d’Urf^’s work than in the Iliad”) cannot have 
much weight, since we know well that Ferrault was a modern and would 
let no occasion pass to belittle Homer. On p. 33-34, Beure^’s remark to 
the effect that *'Don Juan of Moliere is nothing else than a perverted 
Hylas” is interesting, but needs not be taken too much “au pied de la 
lettre.” Neither ought one to accept blindly Eaguet^s statement that 
dUrf^ is the precursor of E^nelon; or Saintsbury’s that '^Victor Hugo 
waa( apparently influenced by it [the Astree].” There is at times too 
much faith in the printed statements, because 'printed.” The author^s 
own claims that Bousseau "is certainly indebted to the AstrSe for his 
love of nature” (p. 93), or “that it is incontestable that the work of 
"Vi^tteau, Fater, Eancret, and their disciples consisted in placing before 
our eyes the men and women who formed French society” (p. 121), need 
strong qualification. 
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THE EPILOGUE TO DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
By Watson Eibeconnell 

The Epilogue to Dramatis Personae is a brief deliverance of 
Browning^s mature beliefs in religion and philosophy. The volume 
to which it forms a pendant was published in 1864^ when the poet 
was in his fifty-second year and at the height of his powers. He 
had given the world no poetry for nearly ten years, and this decade 
of silence had witnessed a growth and conflict of human philoso- 
phies that had stirred the spiritual life of England to its depths. 
Moreover, Mrs. Browning had died in 1861, and a man of Brown- 
ing’s temperament must have been driven by this bereavement to 
a profound scrutiny of the fundamental facts of life. In every 
way we are led to expect in Dramatis Personae a serious exposition 
of his ultimate philosophy, and in the Epilogue a cogent recapi- 
tulation of that faith. 

To appreciate fully, however, the point and application of his 
teaching, we must examine for 'a moment the chief currents of 
thought in the years during which this volume was being written. 
There was first of all the steady advance of scientific thought which 
culminated in Charles Darwin’s . Onym of Species in 1859. Four 
years later, in 1863, The Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of 
Man came from the pen of Sir Charles Lyell, the greatest geologist 
of the century. These books established, once for all, the con- 
tinuity of man with the lower animals, and many years passed 
before scandalized ecclesiastics ceased to fight against facts and 
proceeded to raise religion to a higher and more inspiring plane 
by the adoption and sublimation of the principle of evolution. 
This duty is almost immediately, in Dramatis Personae, performed 
by Browning in no unsuccessful manner. 
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Another feature of the times was the great Oxford Movement 
inaugurated hy those Anglicans who sought to preserve and in- 
tensify aspects of religion most typical of the Church of Eome. 
These Tractarians held that the Church of England was part of 
the visible Holy Catholic Church and could;, through the unin- 
terrupted personal delegation of sanctified authority from bishop 
to bishop through eighteen centuries, claim, unbroken and undi- 
minished, the prerogatives of the primitive church, conceived of as 
sacerdotal authority divinely bestowed. Many of the Tractarians, 
including John Henry ISTewman, went over to Eome; but many 
others remained technically in the Anglican Church. These latter 
foiToed in 1860 the English Church Union” with the avowed 
purpose of upholding the use of eucharistic vestments, elaborate 
ritual, incense, and other perquisites of the Eoman Church. Public 
feeling ran high and in 1860 and 1861 violent riots broke out in 
London against the ritualist party. Some measure of justification 
for this popular outburst came in 1864, when the Pope issued a 
Syllabus declaring that no man is free to adopt and profess the 
religion he considers true according to the light of reason; that 
the Church has the right to employ force in order to impose its 
doctrines; that metaphysics cannot and ought not to be pursued 
without reference to ecclesiastical authority; that Catholic states 
are wrong to allow foreign. immigrants to exercise their own re- 
ligion in public; and that the Pope expressly refused to make 
terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization. 

The extremes of the religious reactionaries strengthened the 
hands of the Broad Church party (best represented by Dr. Jowett), 
which was interested in German criticism and the scientific phi- 
losophy of the day. The year 1860 had been marked by the death 
of Baur, the- head of the Tubingen school, whose History of the. 
Church had been an epoch-making work. In that same year ap- 
peared a volume of Essays and Reviews by seven English writers, 
of whom six were clergymen. The views advocated in these essays 
seem mild enough to-day, and many of them would be accepted 
by most well-educated clergymen, but at the time they produced a 
very painful impression. The whole spirit of the volume is per- 
haps expressed in the observation that 

If any one perceives to how great an extent the origin itself of Christi- 
anity rests upon probable evidence, Ms principle will relieve Mm from 
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many difficulties wMch miglit otherwise be very disturbing. For relations 
wMcb may repose on doubtful grounds as matters of Mstory, and, as 
bistory, be incapable of verification, may yet be equally suggestive of 
true ideas with facts absolutely certain — ^tbat is, they may bave a spiritual 
significance although they are historically false. 

In 1863^ John Colenso, Bishop of Natal, was deposed and ex- 
communicated by his fellow bishops of the Anglican Church for 
certain critical studies of the Pentateuch, The most notable book 
of this year was a Life of Christ by the profound French scholar, 
Ernest Eenan, which maintained a rigid exclusion of all super- 
natural factors. 

Another disturbing factor of the times, and one which menaced 
Christianity far more closely, was the growing interest in psychical 
research and the attempt to prove scientifically that the spirits 
of dead people exist. D. D. Home, an American medium, was one 
of the leading exponents of spiritism in Browning^s day, and won 
full credence from Mrs. Browning, to her husband^s unbounded 
disgust. 

As might have been expected. Dramatis Personae^ published in 
1864, is colored through and through with these contemporary 
conceptions and speculations, yet the point of view is typically 
Erowning^s own, from which he scans out and considers the thought 
of the day. 

Three short poems, Prospice^ May^ and Death, and A Face, seem 
to spring directly from the death of his wife, and have no inten- 
tional further application. 

Six others, which form the body of the volume, set forth his 
philosophical views at great length. Gold Hair is a frank counter- 
blast to Essays andr Reviews, In it, he tries to support the idea 
of Original Sin by recounting a story of secret covetousness in a 
Breton saint, ifr. Sludge, the Medmm, explains the trickery and 
warped psychology of professional spiritists, illustrating at once 
the credulity of the public and the self-deception of the medium. 
In Oalihan upon Seiehos, Browning, pursuant on the doctrine of 
evolution, represents an undeveloped savage mind ruminating on 
the nature of God, and, even in his crude way, reaching out after 
higher conceptions. In Alt Vogler and Balli Ben Ezra, he places 
in the mouths of a German composer and of a famous Jewish 
scholar his favorite conception of man, the finite, developing 
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steadily towards his Ml realization in the infinite. A Death in 
the Desert represents the last words of the Apostle John^ in which 
he maintains the essential truth of Christianity underneath the 
change of superficial aspects which the progressive development of 
man^s spiritual life makes necessary. 

A second group of six poems deals with the principle of Love, 
on which the whole of his moral and religious doctrine rests. 
Love, for him, not only constitutes the nature of God and the 
moral ideal of man, but is also the purpose and essence of all 
created being. Three poems, James Lee's Wife^ The Worst of It, 
and Confessions, set forth the supreme value of love even in the 
face of estrangement, infidelity, and impending death respectively. 
Three others, Youth and Art, Dis Aliter Yisum, and Too Late, 
arraign the sin of suppressing love through cowardice or calculat- 
ing worldly wisdom, and so blighting the development of the soul. 

The Epilogue sums up the volume. In it, Browning sets forth 
in dramatic monologues two of the outstanding faiths of the day 
and then answers them in thirty-six short lines which contain the 
master-arguments of his philosophy. 

The first speaker is given as David. The scene pictured is the 
dedication of Solomon^s temple in Second Chronicles, chapter 5: 

Til© Bevites, being arrayed in wliite linen, stood at tbe east end of tbe 
altar, and with them an hundred and twenty priests; and it came to pass, 
as tbe trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound to be 
beard in praising and thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their 
voice with the trumpets and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good; 
for his mercy endureth for ever; that then the house was filled with a 
cloud, even the house of the Lord; so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of God. 

Tbe very few critics, suck as Berdoe and Mrs. Orr, wko have 
commented on the poem, take this first monologue literally. It 
represents, they say, the conception of God as the Old Testament 
David had it, as a terrible, all-glorious Deity who revealed Himself 
to His chosen people on certain extraordinary occasions as a cloud 
or a pillar of fire. But there are certain dijESculties in the way of 
this interpretation. At the time of the dedication of the temple,, 
here depicted. King David had been seventeen years dead. Brown- 
ing, too, often enunciates the gradual development of man^s re- 
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ligious conceptions as a perfectly natural proeess^, in wMch the 
highest conceptions of any age are right for that age. David^s 
views present the highest point reached by the purest Theism of 
the Hebrew people, yet Browning, in the third section of the 
Epilogue^ rebukes him as witless alike of will and way divineP 
The poet would hardly waste time in 1864 A. n. condemning 
David for holding in 1000 b. c. views which he himself has often 
declared to be justified in that day. A further complication arises 
from the fact that in the poem Saul, pubKshed in 1855, he had 
already bestowed on David the views of the third speaker of the 
Epilogue, 

There seems no doubt to my mind that in this first section of 
the Epilogue Browning has set forth, symbolically, a point of view 
which was finding acute expression in England at the time he 
wrote this poem, namely, the intense sacerdotalism of the Oxford 
Movement and the Church of Eome. To such superlatively ortho- 
dox Christians, our knowledge of the Divine is gained through 
special revelation; God^s will is manifested in His church; and 
in the sacred edifices, with their priestly services and sanctified 
ceremonial, we come into the Holy of Holies, into the presence of 
the glory of the Lord. 

As the first speaker expresses the faith of reactionary orthodoxy, 
so the second speaker gives us the conclusions of despairing scepti- 
cism to which a frank recognition of modern advances in^knowledge 
seemed to drive the sincere but broadminded Christians of the 
day. The spokesman here is Eenan, perhaps Erance^s greatest 
scholar during the century, whose rationalistic Vie de Jesus had 
caused a tremendous stir at its publication in 1863. 

Eenan did not seek to overthrow Christianity. He attempted 
rather to serve religion by trying to carry it into the region of 
the unassailable, beyond particular dogmas and supernatural be- 
liefs.^^ The general conclusions to which he was driven, however, 
were those of a grave Stoic pessimism, and are so represented by 
Browning in the second section of the Epilogue, His speech 
there may be roughly paraphrased as foEows : Christ, here symbol- 
ized by the Biblical Star of Bethlehem, came to man as a new 
conception full of infinite hope and promise. There was no longer 
a great gulf fixed between the nature of man and the nature of 
God, for here the Divine seemed to stoop and touch the human 
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and to thrill to the fervent love of man^s heart. But man fails 
to preserve this fervor and this vision. His conception of the 
personal, loving nature of God in Christ changes to that of a 
Divine Being, distant and omnipotent, unmoved by any feeling 
for our natures and infirmities. The next natural step, on the 
extension of our knowledge of the infinity of the universe, is the 
denial of even this superhuman deity. Man is left alone, a 
spiritual orphan. There are many lights in the world which he 
may study, many phases of scientific truth. But how shall Sci- 
ence take the place of the incarnate God who came to earth ? With 
the death of Christianity and the dethronement of the Deity, man 
finds himself the highest form of life in the world ; but the greatest 
thinkers, on realizing this, are appalled, for man instinctively 
wants something to which he can look up. Hence even the highest 
types of mankind find this abolition of the Divine repugnant and 
hateful. 

Eenan thus shows disillusionment as to special revelation, along 
with regret for the lost ideal. He assumes that in years to come 
men will resign themselves to uncertainty and at last will confront 
the eternal problems of religion with scarcely an effort for their 
solution. It is the modern savant^s despair of discovering the 
truth about the spiritual world. Eeligious aspiration and emotion 
are all that can be ours, and all effort after a systematic knowledge 
of the unseen world must be abandoned in despair. 

Such, then, are the two typical views set forth : David^s represent- 
ing that of the orthodox reactionaries who embraced revealed re- 
ligion and the Church without any concern for truth, and Eenan^s 
that of the baffled liberal Christian who has sought to reconcile 
reason and religion. 

To both of these speakers Browning delivers a sweeping rebuke. 

Eriends,^^ he says, you are blankly ignorant of God^s will and 
God^s ways. I have heard your views. How listen to my explana- 
tion of it all.^^ 

^‘^Heaven^s high,^^ he proceeds, ^^does intertwine with earth^s 
low.^^ The life of the universe is a manifestation of God, slowly 
expressing itself under aspects that press back towards the Divine. 
God is immanent in man and is likewise the character towards 
which he strives in his age-long process of development. It is not 
to abstract mankind in general that we must turn to realize this, 
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but to the individual. Every man, even the humblest and most 
insignificant, has his unique personality, differing from every 
other, in which this spiritual principle is working itself out. As, 
in legends, Arctic currents gathered around some point of rock, 
giving it momentary importance, and then swept over it and on 
to another, so the forces of the world, evil and good, gather round 
each man, shaping by their influence the development of the 
spiritual essence within him, until life^ Ms product is 

gainedP This sustained strife of spiritual forces goes forward 
incessantly, evolving the nature of God in mankind; yet it is not 
a vast impersonal process, a great chemical action in which men 
are only inert molecules, for the individual lives with their dis- 
tinct individual characters and experiences are the medium through 
which the evolution goes on. 

Thus Browning declares to the Churchman that God^s presence 
is not limited to the buildings of brick and stone within which man 
has tried to confine Him ; nor is His worship peculiarly served by 
ritual and ceremony. For God is actually present in His universe ; 
He is the principle that gives it life and meaning ; and the strenu- 
ous moral activity and spiritual growth of man are the highest 
forms of worship, for thereby comes the progressive realization of 
potential divinity. 

And to the sceptic liberal, he declares that a calm survey of the 
universe does not wipe out the conception of God given us by 
Christ. For God is incarnate, potentially, in all mankind, and as 
man develops, the nature of God, the ideal towards which he 
strives, becomes more and more evident through the evolving 
nature of humanity. The incomplete knowledge and faltering love 
of mankind are revelations of the complete knowledge and perfecl 
love of God: 

That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose. 

Become my universe that feels and knows. 

Wesley College^ Wmnipeg, Camda, 



MIDNiaHTS MEDITATIONS (1646). A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL PUZZLE 

By C. a. Mooee 

As religiosity • rose to high-tide in the seyenteenth century^ 
English poets became more generally obsessed than before with 
the notion that the most befitting subject for poetical treatment 
was death — death in its most gruesome and moying circumstances. 
This morbid ideal is stamped upon most of the literature of the 
time, from the bottom of the poetical scale to the top. Quanti- 
tatively at least all previous efforts were surpassed in 1640 by 
A Buckler against the Fear of Death; or Pious and Profitable 
Observations, and Consolations, which has the distinction of being 
the longest poem of the kind in English and perhaps the most 
lugubrious. The hideous frontispiece — a medley of coffin, slmU, 
skeleton, and other conventional memento mori devices — announces 
the book as the composition of B. minister in G. BP, and on 
the title-page that follows the initials E. B. are repeated. John 
Payne Collier gave a complete description of the volume and haz- 
arded the conjecture that it was the work of Edward Browne.^ 
Corser merely repeated this conjecture.^ The Dictionary of 
National Biography, however, includes it among the productions 
of Edward Benlowes, and the Catalogue of the British Museum 
assigns it (tentatively) to Edward Barker, of Cains College, 
Cambridge. 

Apparently it has escaped the notice of bibliographers that 
Midnights Meditations of Death: With Pius and Profitable Obser-^ 
vations, and Consolations (1646) — a work curiously suggestive of 
Young^s Night Thoughts in title as well as substance — ^is nothing 
more than a reissue of A Buckler against the Fear of Death — 
from the same plates, but under a new title and without the origi- 
nal frontispiece and Dedication. Midnights Meditations is de- 
scribed on the title-page as Perused by Francis Quarles a little 

^Bridgewater Catalogue, 1837, p. 41; rptd. in A BibUogrwpUcal crnd 
Critical AcGOunt of the Rarest Books m the BngUsh Language, 1866, I, 
119-121. 

® Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Foetica, 1860-83, viu, 309. 

gso 
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before his Death/^ Published by B. and printed by John 
Macock. Misconstruing the first two of these phrases^ Watt® 
assigned the authorship to Quarles^ and was followed in this error 
by Lowndes ^ and Hazlitt.® The divine Quarles was mentioned^ 
of course^ for the purpose of advertisement. The author was B. 
B. This time the initials are explained in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum as those of Edward Benlowes. 

In 1650 the same book was issued a third time under still another 
title, Death Dissected: or, a Fort against Misfortune in a Cordiall, 
compounded of many pious and profiiahle Meditations on Mans 
Mortalities This came out as the production of T, J., whose full 
name, Thomas Jordan, was attached to a very fulsome Epistle 
Dedicatory. In view of this work, Grosart decided in his edition 
of Quarles ® that Watt and Hazlitt had necessarily been wrong in 
attributing Midnights Meditations to Quarles. All that Quarles 
had to do with it, he concluded, was ‘to peruse ’’ the volume, the 
real author being the hack-writer Jordan. In reaching this con- 
clusion, Grosart evidently misunderstood the phrase Published 
by E. B.^^ as Watt and Hazlitt had done. Although this was not 
an uncommon way of indicating the authorship of a book, he must 
have taken the phrase in the modern sense and therefore assumed 
that Midnights Meditations came out anonymously. He thus 
prepared himself to accept Jordan^s claim to the authorship as 
hona fides Surely Grosart did not know the character of the City 
Poet so well as we might have expected of him. Jordan^s part is 
now generally recognized; he annexed to his credit this performance 
as he did various other works that bear his name."^ 

® Hebert Watt, Bidliotheoa Britanmoa^, 1824, i, 785 m. 

^ W. T. Lowndes, The Bihliographer^s Manual, 1864, iil, 2022. 

® W. Carew Hazlitt, Eand-Booh, 1867, p. 493. 

® The Complete Works m Prose and Verse of Framcis Quarles, 1880, 
Memorial Introduction, xxxi-xxxiii. 

Death Dissected was unknown to Watt (see Death”). Hazlitt in- 
cludes it among the works of Thomas Jordan {Collections and Notes, 
1876, p. 241. It is there dated 1649, and in Gray’s Index to Hazlitt, 
1864). Whether *the bibliographer had examined the volume or not, 
he evidently did not detect Jordan’s plagiarism. Collier (who seems not 
to have known Midnights Meditations) concludes his description of A 
Buckler against the Fear of Death: *'It is worth noting, that Thomas 
Jordan made use of some waste copies of this., book to defraud such as 
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Wlien we realize that the three books are identical in text, one 
fact is clear : the versifier B. B. published, in 1640, a volume of 
solemn mortuary sentiment which has served to enhance the repu- 
tation of Quarles, Benlowes, Barker, Browne, and Jordan for 
piety, if not for poetry, and left his own identity unrevealed. 
There is little to recommend any of the various conjectures of 
authorship that have since been advanced. Benlowes was thought 
of partly because the author of Theophila was addicted to the most 
doleful verse, partly because he was a friend of the peruser Quarles. 
If all other objections were removed, there would still remain the 
impossibility of explaining why he should call himself minister 
in G. B.^^ The case for Edward Barker is quite as weak. Even 
if we accept Calamy^s statement that Barker had a peculiar fancy 
for divine poetry, and completed a book of it in imitation of Mr. 
Herbert — a work which nobody has ever been able to discover — 
he could hardly have qualified for A Btichler against the Fear of 
Death in 1640. Barker entered Caius College, Cambridge, in the 
Easter term of 1637 at the age of sixteen and took his Bachelor^s 
degree in 1640-41.® It is unlikely that this prolonged meditatio 
mortis was composed by an undergraduate in his teens, even an 
undergraduate at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. Both the 
poem and the Dedication argue years of maturity. Afterwards 
Barker was minister at Eye; but in 1640, during his senior year 
at college, he was probably not a minister in G. B.^^ or elsewhere. 
Collier^s guess rests upon firmer ground. We at least know that 
there was a minor poet named Edward Browne writing verse at 
this time. In 1642 he published A rare Baterne of Justice and 
Mercf; exemplified in the many notable and Charitable Legacies 
of Sir James Cambelj Kt,, etc., to which are appended several 
poems. Obviously, however, Browne gives a full account of him- 

would pay Mm for dedications: he printed a new title to it without date, 
calling it ‘Death Dissected, or a Fort against Misfortune,^ and palmed 
it off upon the unsuspecting as his own composition. . . . Jordan was 
unquesiionalbly a great trickster in these matters; ibut he had usually the 
excuse of what Chaucer calls ‘ a hateful good ’■-poverty.” ( loc. cit ) Gro- 
siart would have heen less easily deceived if he had known of the original 
(1640') work. 

® John Venn, Biographical Mistory of Gomille and Caius College, 

1897, X, 327. Venn quotes from Calamy (ii, 420) the reference to Barker’s 
poetical talent. 
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self, and it goes to show conclusively that he was never at any 
time a clergyman. It is a matter for surprise that the honor has 
never been conferred upon Edward Bagshaw, especially since he 
sometimes used the expression Published by E. and had 
local connections in ISTorthamptonshire as the author of the origi- 
nal Dedication seems to have had. But here again minister in 
Gr. BT would be unaccountable. 

My own conjecture is that the author of the original work fol- 
lowed a practice very common at the time by punning upon his 
name in the title, that A BucTcUr against the Pear of Death was 
the production of the clergyman Edward Buckler, who matricu- 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford, June 30, 1628, aged eighteen,^ 
and was therefore thirty years old in 1640. Of his later life there 
is the following account in Galamy^s Nonconformisfs Memorial 
in connection with the Puritan clergymen of Hampshire who were 
ejected from their livings at the Eestoration: 

He was mnch tlie gentleman, a good preaclier, and a good writer. He 
had been one of Oliver OrommelVs chaplain’s, and preached before him 
four times a year, for which he received 20 1. After he was ejected he 
lived privately at Bradford Allis, in Dorset, where he followed the busi- 
ness of malting, and preached but seldom; except in and about the year 
1672, at a gentleman’s house, where few if any were admitted beside the 
family. He frequently attended at the public church. 

Calam/s account throws no light whatever on Buckler^s activi- 
ties until long after the year 1640, and the mere remark that he 
was ^^a good writer is of slight evidential value. Moreover, 
there seems to be only the thinnest evidence that Buckler published 
at all. We do know, however, that in 164'7 he collaborated with 
another minister in a controversial tract called 

Certaine Queries concerning the lawfullness of im'posing 
and taking of the Negative Oath, Propounded ly some 
Ministers under Restraint in the Garrison of Weymouth, 
and answered 

f jE7. H. "I C Weymouth 

By J cmd Mkmters of J and 

^ P. I. J Melcoml-regis, 

At any rate, we now have an E. B. who is a minister and who so 

® Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, etc., 1888 Buckler, Edward, 
gent”). =^<^1802-03, ii, 262. 
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designates himself on the title-page of his publication. In 1647 
Buckler was located at Weymouth. Where he was seYen years 
earlier, when the Buclcler was published, I have been unable to 
discover; but I suspect he was then minister in Gr. The 
dropping of this description from the 1646 issue means only that 
he had now left his living at Q-. B., as we know he had done by 
1647. 

The mere fact that we have no acknowledged specimens of his 
verse is no proof that he wrote none. Poetry was still looked 
upon with grave suspicion by many good Englishmen, especially 
clergymen of the Puritan faction. Buckler would have no great 
desire to advertise his relations with the Muse. Although much 
worse religious rhyme was written in the seventeenth century, 
there is no reason for supposing that a man of Buckler^s reputed 
intelligence could not have turned off, at the age of thirty, a fat 
volume of stanzas of which the following selection from Meditation 
I is a fair specimen : 

If I must dye, 111 catch at every thing 
That may hut mind me of my latest breath, 

Deaths-heads, graves, knells, blacks, tombs, all those 
shall bring, 

Into my soul such useful thoughts of death, 

That this sable King of fears, 

Though in chiefest of my health 
He behind me come by stealth, 

Shall not catch me unawares. 

When-e’re I visit any dying friend, 

Each sigh and scrich, and every death-bed grone 
Shall reade me such a lecture of mine end. 

That 111 suppose his case will be mine own. 

As this poore man here doth lie 
Back’d all o’re with deadly pain, 

ISTever like to rise again, 

Time will come when so must I. 

Thus ghastly shall I look, thus every part 
Of me shall suffer, thus my lips shall shrivel, 

My teeth shall grin, and thus my drooping heart 
Shall smoke out sighs and grones; and all the evil 
Which I see man lye under. 

What sinne earns and death doth pay, 

I shall feel another day. 

Sinne from torment who can sunder ? 
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Tlius will mj mournfnll friends about me come: 

My livelesse carcase shall be stretched out. 

I must be packing to my longest home : 

Thus will the mourners walk the streets about. 

Thus for me the bells will toll: 

Thus must I bid all adieu. 

World, and wife, and children too: 

Thus must I breathe out my soul. 

At other fun’ralls when I see a grave, 

That grave shall mind me of mortalitie. 

1^11 think that such a lodging I must have: 

Thus in the pit my bones must scattered lie; 

Here one bone and there another, 

Here my ribs, and there my scull. 

And my mouth of earth be full. 

I must call the worms my mother. 

This is undoubtedly miserable stuff. And yet Benlowes^ Quarles, 
or any of the other writers to whom it was then ignorantly assigned 
need not have felt dishonored by the imputed authorship. Possibly 
the substitution of a new title for the second issue may mean that 
the printer was finding it difficult to dispose of his stock. But in 
itself this fact would not signify that the performance was rated 
low by the public. It came out at the time when excitement over 
the meeting of the Long Parliament rendered Englishmen com- 
paratively indifferent to every kind of writing except ecclesiastical 
and political controversy. Jordan had a keen sense for popular 
values. It means much that he saw fit to revive the work when 
the occasion seemed more propitious, the year after the triumph 
of Puritanism over royalty. No volume of the time is more typical 
of vulgar taste in poetry. The writer presented on a gigantic, 
an exhaustive, scale what others undertook piecemeal. In exe- 
cution his work is inferior to Henry Vaughaffis The Charnel- 
House (1651) ; yet the two poems are identical in spirit. In the 
same spirit Thomas Platman, in a sense the last of this school of 
vermicular poets, one who was to carry over into the Eestoration a 
somewhat attenuated form of the melancholy habit, composed bs 
Dooms-Day' Thought. Anno. 1659.^^ Platman was looked upon 

Olor Iscanus. Works, ed. Grosart, ii, 75. 

^^Foems and Bongs, 4:th ed., 1686, p. 76. 
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as a real poet^ and his poem is a distinct step towards Young and 
Gray ; but how slight the difference between A Buclcler against the 
Fear of Death and the solemn piety of Flatman^s 

Go to tlie dull Churcli-yard and see 
Those Hillocks of Mortality. 

Where proudest Man is only found 
By a small swelling in the Ground? 

What crowds of Carcasses are made 
Slaves to the Pickax and the Spade! 

Dig but a foot, or two, to make 
A Cold Bed, for thy dead Friends sake, 

Tis odds but in that scantling room, 

Thou robb^st another of Ms Tomb, 

Or in thy delving smit’st upon 
A shinbone, or a Cranion. 

University of Minnesota. 


DID CHEETIEN IDENTIFY THE GEAIL WITH 
THE MASS? 

Bt Aethus 0. L. Beown 

So far as is known Chretien’s Perceval, written about 1175, 
contains the first mention of the Grail, and all other Grail stories 
are based on this account. Many books on the origin of the Grail 
have been written, but nobody has yet edited this first Grail 
romance upon which everything else rests. We have today no 
exact idea of what Chretien wrote. 

Sixteen Mss. of Chretien’s Perceval are known: 9 in France, 
1 in Belgium, 3 in Switzerland, 1 in Italy, 3 in London, and 1 
in Edinburgh. One of these Mss., that at Mons in Belgium, has 
been printed by Potvin in an edition of 300 copies, of which North- 
western University has one. Another Ms., that called Cang4 
(Paris 794), has been privately printed in a small edition for his 
seminar students by Professor Baist.’- He gave me a copy of this 
private reprint. 

^ A reissue of this with notes and glossary exists, O. Eagoczy, Freiburg, 
n. d. [19121. 
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All students of the Grail hitherto have been content to base 
upon these two Mss. their knowledge of what Chretien wrote and 
this in spite of their being aware that other Mss. diverge some- 
what widely. The late Professor Foerster once remarked that 
these divergences were perhaps great enough to make a critical 
edition of the romance impossible. 

Chretien twice describes the Grail at some length: first when 
Perceval saw it at the castle of the Fisher King/ and again when 
Perceval related to his cousin what he had seen.® In neither of 
these passages does Chretien attach the slightest Christian coloring 
to the Grail. Some critics^ indeed^, have thought that the proces- 
sion at the Grail castle must be borrowed from the processions of 
the church. This is not probable. Not every procession comes 
from the church service^ and this procession, which includes sev- 
eral women (the Grail was carried by a beautiful girl) is most 
unlike any of the usual processions of the church. 

The only place, therefore, in which Chretien indicates any con- 
nectioix whatsoever between the Grail and the Mass occurs near 
the end of his unfinished Perceval at a point 2800 verses after the 
longer accounts of the Grail. Here a Christian explanation of the 
Grail is put into the mouth of a hermit who turns out to be Per- 
cevaPs uncle. 

The passage is a trifle corrupt in the Mss. which are printed by 
Potvin and Baist respectively, but a comparison of a third Ms., 
Paris 12,577, which I have consulted in a rotograph belonging to 
the Modern Language Association, has enabled me, as I hope, to 
grasp the sense of every verse. 

After having been reproached for riding in armor on Good 
Friday, Perceval went to confess to a hermit, and told him, among 
other things, that he had seen the Grail. The hermit^s reply con- 
tains the following verses: 

“He whom one serves with it (i. e., the Grail) is my brother.* 

® Ed. Baist, w. 3180 f. 

® Ibid., w, 8518 f. 

* Paris Ms, 12,577, folios 37-8 Ed. Baist, 6377-6393 

Oil qui on en sert est mes freres Oil cui Ian an sert fu mes frere 

Ma suer et sole fu ta mere Ma suer e soe fu ta mere 

E du riche pescheur croi E del riche pescheor roi 
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My sister and Ms was your mother. 

And of the Bich Fisher, I believe 
That he is son to that king 
Who makes himself served with the Grail. 

But do not think that he has 
Luce or lamprey or salmon 
With a single oiste, this we know, 

That one brings to him in this Grail 
He sustains and comforts his life. 

So holy a thing is the Grail 
And it is so spiritual, 

That he needs for his life nothing more 
Than the oiste that comes in the Grail. 

Fifteen years he has been so 
That he has not gone out of the chamber 
Where you saw the Grail enter.” 

Of course the word oiste which occurs twice within seven 
verses of this passage, absolutely identifies the Grail with the Mass. 

Oiste '' can be nothing else than the Latin word hostia which 
means the sacrifice, or the consecrated wafer. If this passage be 
genuine, no doubt can exist that Chrdtien identified Grail and 
Mass. 

For a number of years I have suspected the word oiste in 
this passage to be an interpolation. So far back as 1916 I ex- 


Paris Ms. 

QTl est filz a celui roy 
Q' du graal servir se fait 
Mes ne cuide pasi que il ait 
Luz ne lamproie ne saumon 
Se d^une senle octte non 
Q’ on en ce graal li port© 

Sa vie en soustient et conforte 
Tant sainte chose est li greaus 
Ft al est tant esperitaus 
Q’a sa vie plus nen eouvioit 
QToiste qui du greal vient 

Xx ans a la estre ainsi 
E hors d© la chambre nissi 
Ou le graal veil entrer. 


Baist 

Qui filz est a celui ce croi 
Qui del graal servir se fait 
E ne cuidiez pas que il ait 
Luz ne lamproies ne saumons 
D’une seul© oiste ce savons 
Que Tan an ce graal aport© 

Sa vie sostient e conforte: 
Tant sainte chose est li graax 
E tant par est esperitax 
Que sa vie plus ne sostient 
Que Foiste qui el graal vient 

Quinze anz a ja est^ ensi 
Que hors de la chanbre nTssi 
Ou le graal veis antrer. 
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pressed in print my doubts about tliis -word.® My theory is that 
some copyist^ full of the idea that the Grail was the cup of the 
Mass, inserted into ChrStien’s verses the word " oiste in order to 
bring them into harmony with the belief of his day. 

My theory is not especially daring. Several Mss. of the Per- 
ceval (Paris '794, 1429, 125'7'7, and Montpellier 249) in a later 
visit made by Gawain to the Grail castle, contain interpolated 
verses which explain that the Grail is the cup of Joseph of Arima- 
thea.® This explanation has been recognized by everybody as an 
interpolation, because it contradicts the whole point of the episode 
which is that Gawain left the castle without learning the meaning 
of the Grail. We know, therefore, that copyists have interpolated 
ecclesiastical explanations into our Mss. of the Perceval, although 
hitherto no interpolation has been detected in Chretien^s part of 
the romance. Why should we believe that they always respected 
Chretien^s part of the text, which is in the same Mss., and was 
copied by the same hands ? 

If Chretien had meant to connect the Grail with the Mass he 
would, I think, have given us some hint of the matter in his earlier 

Ed. Potvin, 7789-7805 
Oil ciii Pen sert, ii est mes frfere, 

Ma suer et soie fu ta m^re, 

Et del rice Pesc^our croi 

Que il est fius a celui roi 
Qui del Graal servir se fait; 

Mais ne quidi^s pas que il ait 
Lus ne lamproie ne saumon; 

D’une 'Sole oiste li sains liom 
Quant en ce Gr6al li aporte, 

Sa vie sostient et conforte, 

Tant sainte cose est li Graaus ; 

Et cil est si esperitaus 
sa vie plus ne covient 
Que Foiste qui el Gr^al vient. 

Xx ans i a estet ensi 
Que fors de la camltre n’issi 
U le Gr6al v^is entrer. 

^Modern Philology, xrv, 402. 

®See Potvin’s edition, iv, 5, w. 20,2951, and notes. 

2 
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and more detailed accounts. It is not in the style ot Chretien — 
in fact not in the style of anybody having the slightest artistic 
ability — after repeatedly picturing the Grail in a purely secular 
way, and after a verse which mentions several kinds of fish (luce, 
lamprey, salmon) abruptly to introduce a word with such high 
ecclesiastical associations as " Had Chretien meant to 

identify the Grail with the Mass he would not have made the 
connection in such a brief and casual way, and would not have left 
a matter of such importance to depend merely on a single word. 
It is a more reasonable hypothesis, and more respectful to Chre- 
tien as an artist, to suppose that these verses in the speech of the 
hermit have been tampered with. If we reject these seven verses 
as spurious we shall restore complete consistency to Chretien^s 
various accounts of the Grail. Everywhere except in these few 
verses he describes it as a purely secular talisman. 

Until a few months agO' I could offer no tangible evidence in 
support of my theory. The three accessible Mss. all contain the 
word The Flemish version gives at this place the word 

oiste/^ Wolfram^s Parzivalj too, seems to indicate that the 
German poet followed an original with this reading. 

The object of the present paper is to call attention to a passage 
in the prose version of Perceval that was printed at Paris in 
1530. This variant passage has escaped the attention of all stu- 
dents of the Grail story. The prose of 1530 has been accessible 
only at Paris and London. Last year the Modem Language Asso- 
ciation through its committee procured a rotograph of the entire 
book which is deposited at the Library of Congress. From this 
rotograph I have transcribed the variant passage to which I call 
your attention. This passage makes Chretien^s presentation of 
the Grail consistent, and eliminates all reference to the Mass. 
It agrees almost exactly with the three Mss. that we know, except 
in the suspicious verses. The passage is as follows : 

Perceval has wandered for five years without thinking of God. 
After having been rebuked one day for riding in warlike trappings 
on Good Friday, he went to confess to a hermit. The hermit said 
to him, among other things : ^ 

Perceml printed in 1530, folio 35 : 

- Je te diray croy a certes que celluy qui du Graal on sort est mon frere 
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^‘1 tell you believe certainly that the person whom one serves 
with the Grail is my brother. My sister and his was your mother, 
and the king of rich fishers is son to that man who causes himself 
to be served with the GraiL And do not fancy that there is luce, 
lamprey, carp, salmon, or any other fish in this Grail, but the 
Grail is so worthy and precious, that by the power that is in it, 
solely by carrying it, the Fisher Eng sustains and comforts his 
life. Twelve years has this king been so that he has not issued at 
all out of the chamber where you saw the Lance and the Grail.” 

This passage says that the Grail does not contain any fish, which 
seems to imply, either that it looked like a receptacle for fish, or 
that some well known story made it contain fish. The Grail is 
not called holy,” but worthy,” and precious ” — ^that is it is an 
object worth having, evidently a talisman of some kind because the 
old man has been sustained for twelve years merely by touching it. 
The old man is not said to be practising religious abstinence : the 
impression would rather be that he is in a trance, or a death-in-life 
condition, such as is occasionally met with in fairy tales. No 
connection between the Grail and the Mass is indicated, or even 
suggested. 

Somebody may object : What significance can the prose version of 
1530 have, since it was not printed till 350 years after the first 
Grail romance was written by Chretien? My point is that this 
prose of 1530 may bear witness to the original text of Chretien and 
may testify that he did not identify the Grail with the Mass. 

So far as I can learn the prose of 1530 is not based upon any of 
the Mss. now known to exist. It rests upon some lost Ms. — ^pre- 
sumably upon one that in 1530 was regarded as one of the best 
and most complete. Possibly, therefore, it truly represents what 
Chretien wrote. If so, Chretien nowhere made any identification 
or connection between the Grail and the Mass. For him it was a 
secular talisman. 

ma seur et la sieime fut ta mere et des riclies pescheurs le iRoy es-t cestuy 
filz/ qui du Graal servir se faict. Et ne cuide pas quil y ait lamproie 
earpe saulmon ne quelqne aultre poysson qui soit eu ee Graal/ mais 
tant digne est/ et precieux que par la vertu que eu luy est seullement en 
le portaut le Eoy Pesdior sousstieut sa vie et le eonforte douze ans ce 
Roy ainsy a este qui hors de la chamhre nest de parfoy issu ou tu la 
lance et le Graal veis." 
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Some one may inquire : How do we know that the translator of 
1530 was in this place following any Ms? May he not have in- 
vented this special passage ? 

The hypothesis of invention by the translator of 1530 is very 
improbable because: 

1. He nowhere else omits anything, nor does he add anything 
of importance except an occasional moral reflection at the begin- 
ning of various chapters. In the passage in question he adds 
another fish carp to the list which appears in the accessible 
verse Mss. as ^^luce, lamprey, and salmon.^^ This might be an 
accident, but since we can think of no reason why, contrary to his 
custom, a prose redactor should add at this point, it is probable 
that we have in this additional fish a trace that he was not in- 
venting but following a different Ms. from any that we know. 

2. If he was not following a Ms. no reason can be assigned why 
he should have eliminated the Christian references. He was as 
familiar^ with the Christian explanation of the Grail as we are. 
Always in the headings which he supplies to chapters and in several 
other places (doubtless by inadvertence), he uses the phrase Holy 
Grail,” an expression never met with in the verse of Chretien. 
Such a man could have no object in omitting the Christian refer- 
ences as they stand in the Mss. that we know. 

Moreover this passage in the prose of 1530 agrees so completely 
with the descriptions of the Grail given elsewhere, by Chretien 
that it can scarcely be the invention of a late redactor. Instead 
of the adjectives applied to the Grail in the suspected seven verses : 
'^‘^sainte” and esperitaus ” which imply some sort of sacred 
association, the prose has the unecclesiastical epithets digne ” 
and precieux.” Thus it keeps the whole passage beginning with 
the mention of several kinds of fish in the same key, and makes 
it read like the work of an artist such as Chretien was. There is 
here no connection between Grail and Mass, 

Somebody may object that PercevaFs coming to the Hermit on 
Good Friday, implies an identification of Grail and Mass. Observe, 
however, that it is not that the Grail first appears or ever appears 
on Good Friday, but (quit ) a different thing) that Perceval goes 
to confession to a hermit o x Good Friday and there learns of the 
meaning of the Grail. Chretien had to represent his hero as going 
to confession on some sacred day. His selection of Good Friday 
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is appropriate enongh anyway^ and need not imply any identifi- 
cation between Grail and Mass. 

I am perfectly well aware how far this paper comes short of 
upsetting the popular belief that Chretien has identified Grail and 
Mass. I belieTe^ however^ that the paper has been worth writing 
in order to show how slight a foundation this belief has, and how 
absolutely necessary it is for us to get access to all Mss. of Perceval^ 
before dogmatizing about what Chretien said. 

’Northwestern Urmersity. 
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MONSTEE-SPAWNING NILE-MUE IE SPEITSBE 

No lover of Spenser can forget the monster-spawning Nile-mnd 
of Canto I in the first book of the Faepie Queene: 

As when old father Nilus gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale 
His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 

And overflow each plaine and lowly dale: 

Blit when his later spring gins to avale, 

Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherein there breed 

Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 

And partly female of his fruitful seed; 

iSuch ugly monstrous shapes elswher may no man reed. 

Spenser himself seems to have been impressed with the strange 
fancy; for in III, vi he again gives it utterance, making it illus- 
trative, this time, of a general doctrine: 

But reason teacheth that the fruitful seades 
Of lall things living, through impression 
Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion. 

Doe life conceive and quickned are by kynd: 

So, after Nilus inundation. 

Infinite shapes of creatures men doe fynd 
Informed in the mud on which the Sunne hath shynd. 

Indeed, slime becomes synonymous, for him, with lodily sub- 
stance, and is repeatedly used in this sense. Thus : 

All were they borne of her owne native slime. (11, x) 

Had she not beene devoide of mortall slime. (Ill, iv) 

The chief source of these ideas, especially as regards the specific 
allusions to the mud of the Nile, is to be found in the Historical 
Library of Diodorus Siculus. 

As for the general doctrine, Spenser must have been familiar 
with it in the Greek and Eoman philosophers. Thus Anaximenes 
" introduced the idea of primordial terrestrial slime, a mixture of 
earth and water, from which, under the influence of the sun’s 

23d 
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heat^ plants^ animals^ and human beings were directly produced,” ^ 
Aristotle^ indeed^ in one passage^ strongly reminds ns of the stanza 
immediately following that quoted from F. Q, IH vi;, and be- 
ginning : 

Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald^ th’ anthonr of life and light. 

The passage occurs in Generation of Animals (I, ii) : 

For by a male animal we mean that which generates in another, and 
by a female that which generates in itself; wherefore men apply these 
terms to the macrocosm also, naming earth mother as being female, but 
addressing heaven and the sun and other like entities as fathers, as caus- 
ing generation. 

In the same way^ Lucretius calls to inind the stanza in Canto i 
and the loathly frogs and toades^ which eyes did lacke ” of the 
preceding stanza when, in the fifth book of his great poem, he says : 

Hence, doubtless, Earth, prodigious forms at first 
Gendered, of face land members most grotesque; 

Monsters half-man, half -woman, not from each 
Distant, yet neither total; shapes unsound, 

Footless and handless, void of mouth or eye. 

So much for the general doctrine. As for the specific allusions 
to the mud of the Nile, many possible sources might be thought 
of; but, as we shall now see, only one of them is entirely satis- 
factory. Herodotus ^ merely remarks that the small-fry swarming 
in pools which form as the flood approaches probably hatch from 
eggs deposited in the mud the year before. Strabo ® attributes the 
fecundity of Egyptian women to their drinking Nile-water, and 
quotes Aristotle as defending a similar view on the ground of the 
moderate coction effected” in the water ^^by the sun^s rays” 
Pliny ^ and Seneca ® assert that the water promotes fertility in 
women who drink of it. Aelian® says the same in regard to 

^ H. F. Osborn, From The Greeks to Darwin. 

® Herodotus, History^ Book II, €bap. 9'3, 

® Strabo, Geography ^ Book XV, Chap. 1. 

® Pliny, Natural Sistory, Book VH, Chap. 3. 

® Seneca, Watwr. Quaest., Book III, Chap. 25. 

® Aelian, De Ammak, Book III, Chap. 33. 
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Egyptian goats. Solimis/ Isidore/ and Leo Africanns® merely 
remark that the river fertilizes the soil. Albertns Magnus says 
that the Nile '"breeds monsters.^" None of these, surely, can be 
regarded as furnishing the source of Spenser's lines. Four others, 
instead, have considerably more to say. I shall discuss them in 
inverse order to the importance of their contributions. 

Heliodorus, in the ninth book of his Ethiopics, has the follow- 
ing passage : 

The Egyptian® deify the Nile, making him one of their principal gods, 
and e<3[ualling him to heaven; because they say that without clouds or 
rain he annually waters and fertilizes their fields. This is the opinion 
of the vulgar. They consider it a proof of his divinity that, the union of 
moist and dry being the principal cause of animal life, he supplies the 
former, the earth the latter quality (admitting the existence also of other 
elements). 

This passage has been given as the source of the stanza in 
Canto I. Were it so, we should have to consider Spenser's monster- 
spawning Nile-mud as chiefly the creation of his own fancy. Here 
is no clear assertion of spontaneous generation; nor is there any 
mention of the slime of the Nile. 

In the thirteenth book of Batman uppon Bartholomew we find 
the following, quoted verbatim from Cooper's Thesaurus linguae 
Romanae et Britannicae: 

Nilus was famous for the vertue of the water thereof which overflowing 
the country of Aegipt made ye ground wonderfull fertill many yeares 
after; so that without labouring ye earth brought forth abundance of sun- 
dry graine® and plants delectable and profitable. Also beastes of sundry 
kindes without other forme of generation. 

This, assuredly, is more to the purpose. But here again there 
is no mention of slime : it is the earth, not the " huge heapes of 
mudd he leaves," that we are told about. Besides, as we shall 
presently see, the passage in Diodorus Siculus is incomparably 
more striking and picturesque; and the scholarly poet was quite 

’’ Solinus, Rerum Mem,^ Section XXXVII. 

® Isidore, Be Origimmw Book XIII, Chap. 21. 

® Leo Africanus, A Cfeog. Hist of Africa, General Description.” 

Albertus Magnus, Be Hatma Locorum, Treatise III, Chap. 6. 

The Faerie Que&ae, Booh I, with Introd. and Rotes l>y H. Percwat 
Macmillan, 1899'* 
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as likely to be familiar witk the Historical Library as with Batman 
or Cooper. 

Mela^ in the ninth chapter of the first book of his De Situ Orbis, 
has a passage that certainly does not lack in vividness ; indeed^ it 
is probably derived from that in Diodorus. The passage runs as 
follows : 

Overflowing in summer, it irrigates tlie soil, and nourisiies it with waters 
so efficacious in generating that the river swarms with fish and produces 
huge heastsi such as the hippopotamus and the crocodile. It infuses life 
into the fields also, and fashions living creatures out of the earth. That 
such is the case is evident; for where the flood lay and then withdrew one 
may behold in the soaked fields animals that, not yet perfect but rather 
in the act of receiving life, appear partly formed and partly still of earth. 

Here indeed we have a striking resemblance^ but we shall pres- 
ently feel convinced, I think, that not Mela but his original was 
uppermost in Spenser^s mind when the lines we are discussing 
were penned. 

No one who reads the first book of the Historical Library is 
likely to forget it, for in it there occur descriptions of truly bibli- 
cal power. In the seventh chapter, Diodorus, discussing the the- 
ories of the philosophers as to the origin of life upon earth, 
describes with graphic vividness what took place according to 
believers in spontaneous generation. He pictures the moist, soft 
land, newly withdrawn from the waters of the sea, swelling and as 
it were fermenting in the hot sunshine; till at length it breaks 
out into welts, and germinating in these, teems with multitudinous 
and varied life : 

Bo the moisture of the earth was warmed into fruitfulness; and during 
the night the germs drew nourishment from the mist and fog in the air; 
and in the daytime they were brought to a isolid consistency by the heat 
of the sun. At length, when the foetuses had reached maturity, the mem- 
branes inclosing them being now burnt up by the heat and broken, there 
came forth all kinds of animals. 

lu the tenth chapter, he relates how the Egyptians believed 
their country to be the cradle of the human race; for did not 
marvels of spontaneous generation still occur there? Tes: 

Even at present, in the vicinity of Thebes, so many mice are generated, 
at certain times, that those who behold the spectacle are struck with great 
amazement. iSome of these mice, formed only as far as the breast and 
forelegs, begin to move, even while the rest of their bodies, which has not 
yet put off the nature of mere earth, remains shapeless. 
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The Egyptians, he tells ns, attributed this awe-inspiring pecu- 
liarity of their native land to their river, permeated with the life- 
giving warmth of the sun: 

And indeed, they say that in our own times also, all over the irrigated 
Egyptian fields, you may perceive in the late waters creatures that have 
sprung from them. When the river recedes, you may behold, wherever 
first the sun dries the slime, animals — some perfect, some half -formed and 
still attached to the earth of the clod — ^hardening into solid consistency.^® 

Surely that late waters/^ found in none of the other possible 
sources, is echoed in Spenser’s ^^when his later spring gins to 
avale.” Here, too, we have the slime, and ^Hhe mud on which 
the Sunne hath shynd ” ; here the clods which may well have sug- 
gested those huge heapes of mudd ” in Canto i. If I am right, 
Spenser substituted his partly male and partly female ” for the 

some perfect, some half -formed ” of our passage. I believe, too, 
that the substitution was suggested to him by Lucretius ; and I am 
confirmed in this belief by the further persuasion that he intended 
to describe the loathly frogs and toades” as hermaphrodites,—^ 
an epithet of cruel aptness when aimed, as it probably was here, 
at skirted priests. Our passage does not account for the last line 
of the stanza in Canto i ; but in the same chapter Diodorus, refer- 
ring to the Egyptian mice, says as follows : 

While no such creatures- are produced from the soil anywhere else, in 
Egypt alone, contrary to what usually happens, you behold little animals 
thus generated. 

This statement, occurring as it does in the Historical Library 
alone, is, it seems to me, an added proof that Spenser had read 
the descriptions which I have been discussing. 

C. W. Lemmi. 

G-oudher College, 


KCiBdwep Ttvh (paat, wavreXcrvs yepofihvis rwv ippiLfX(av (p6opds ^ 7 ^ wdXt.v 
Apxv'^ KciLvds “i^yeyKe tQp Bpojs kolI Kard tovtov rhv \hyov irp^veiv t7}V 

dpx'^yBp tQ>v yiPGO'iv TpocrdwTsiP rip y^P dXKois 

^irofA^plas Tip -ra/J iavrots ytpop.4pip tcadpacrt pLiyeio’rjs elKbs e^Kparbrarop yeviddm rbv 
dipa nrpbs r^v dpxv^ rtbp wdprcop ^myovlav, ical ydp ip rots i)pas Irt x/>6w£S 
mrd r^p hriKXvdrop Atyvirrov ip rots b'iplpois twp bddroip (pavGpm ordcrdat yep- 
ptapipdT' ipfipbx^v* Brav ydp rov worap^ov r^v dpax^PW^^ Trotovpipov r^p 

Tpfbr'pp T 1 JS b bm^iqpdvxi^ <pa<rl (rvpliXTarOai fwa, npd ph elt riXot 

dvppTKTpiva^ nvhi Si ijptreXv <^vp<pv^ ry y^f, — Diodorus I, 10, 4. 
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MME DE SBVIGNE AND LA FONTAINE 

Biograplaers of Mme de Sevigne haye all mentioned her admi- 
ration for La Fontaine. The editors of the Grands Ecrivains 
edition^ of her letters have noted her frequent use of the fables 
and identified the references to them. We also know her opinions 
about the work of La Fontaine and other contemporaries.^ Al- 
though this subject has been so fully treated^ there appears to be 
no general interpretation of her use of the poet^s work. It may 
be of interest to see just what fables she admired most and in what 
way she used La Fontaine^s work. 

Three fables, Les deux Pigeons^ Le dime ef le Roseau, and 
VEducation were apparently her favorites, for each is mentioned 
more than twice in her correspondence. Les deux Pigeons became 
a family term applicable to her children and used by them to 
designate each other: Je re§ois des lettres de votre frere qni ne 
me parlent qne de son pigeon.^^ ^ It is this intimate appeal that 
gives to the fable the honor of five references. She also used it to 
describe her son Charles, with the substitution of diner for 
^^souper” in the original line: Votre frere me paroit avoir tout 
ce quhl veut, 

Bon diner, bon glte, et le reste.”^ 

She used it several times to excuse the lack of news in her letters 
with the lines : 

Quiconque ne voit gu^re 

K’a guere k dire aiiissi.® 

Le dime ei le Roseau had second place in her affection with 
four references. She made a witty use of the opening line in a 
letter to her daughter, denying that the visit of the young Marquis 
de Grignan would be a burden to her : Laissez-moi la honte de 
trouver qtfun roitelet sur moi soit un pesant fardeau.^^ ® The end 

^ Paris, 186a 

® W. Loeffler, Die UteraHsohen XJrteil& der Frcm von Bivign^ naeh ihren 
Briefen. Heidelberg Dissertation. O. Otto, Darmstadt, 1912-, p. 45-64. 

® Lettres f edition Grands Eorivains, vi, 22, Sept* 27, 29, 1679'. 

^ vr, 16, Sept. 27, 1679. 

«vx, 4, 360, Sept. 16, Apr. 19, 1679 j rs, 436, Jan. 29, 1690. 

^VBi, 315, Dec. 10, 1688. 
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of the fable with the triumph of the frail reed and the overthrow 
of the sturdy oak by those ^^terribles enfants du Xord^^ is the 
subject of the other references in which she describes the rigors 
of a winter at Les Eochers and the fury of the high winds at 
GrignanJ For VEducaUon she had three distinct and different 
uses. She referred to it in her attempt to combat her son^s atti- 
tude to court life/ later to portray Louvois^s daughter, Mme de la 
Eoche-Guyon/ and finally to describe two brothers, friends of Mme 
de Grignan, who seemed to be like the Cesar and the Laridon 
neglige of the fable.^^ 

Much of Mme de Sevigne^s correspondence is concerned with 
her daughter’s mode of living and her problems as mistress of a 
large establishment. She sent motherly advice and occasional 
criticism which were emphasized by humorous allusions to the 
Falles, the Contes, and sometimes to Psyche. She was frightened 
by the great crowd of retainers and the excessive expense at Grig- 
nan and besought her daughter with a line from Le Benard ayant 
la queue coupee to turn and dismiss this band.^^ The solitude of 
such a life passed in the midst of so much frivolity seemed to her 
like that of Psych6 alone on the mountain.^^ Mme de Grignan’s 
fears for her son then at the front are treated philosophically in a 
few lines taken from Le Lievre et les Grenouilles where life is said 
to be jamais un plaisir pur, toujours assauts divers ” and fear a 
purely feminine weakness.^® She noted the inexperience of her 
grandson when he visited her and recalled at once the fable of 
La Chatte metamorphosee en Femme?-^ 

Eeports of her own health and her occupations of the moment 
often end with a skillful application of a fable.^® Not only were 
personal and family matters made more vivid by these citations 
but also scenes from social life. She sketched the Princesse de 


3'58, (Dec. 18, 1689'; 25‘, iA.pr. 19, 1689'. 

® vr, 30, Sept. 29', 1679. 

115, Bee. 1, 1679. 
iX, 23#, Oct. 2, 1689. 

11 ix, 4, Apr. 1, 1689. 

«n:, 451, Bee. 30, 1671. 
i®virr, 269, Nov. 17, 1688'. 

1* vm, 348, Bee. 22, 1688. 

i^xn, 258, Nov. 2, 1673; IV, 243, Nov. 20, 1675. 
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Conti; after observing the king’s tender affection for this favorite 
daughter; by the line from Le Lion amoureux: 

EUe est toujoiirs des graces le modele.^® 

The marriage of Mile Lonvois recalled La Fontaine’s description 
of Psyche’s wedding feast;^*^ and Mme de Bouillon’s departure from 
Paris after hex implication in the famous case of the poisoner La 
Voisin suggested Psyche’s journey with her sorrowing parents to 
the mysterious meeting with Cupid.^^ Her old servant Hebert^ 
enticed by Gourville to leave her employ for the Conde household; 
would gladly return; she is sure; to his former state; like the dis- 
illusioned shepherd of Le Berger et le Roi}^ A visit to sick friends 
brought forth the comment in the words of Les Animaux malades 
de In Peste: ^^Ils ne mouroient pas tous; mais tons etaient 
frappes.” She made fun of her friend Mme de CoulangeS; who 
was too trusting in love affairS; by applying to her a parody of 
the last six lines of La Lionne et VOurse,^^ 

People she met at the court or in the town are presented 
in such a way that we see them act before us. It was on the fable 
that she relied to enliven her pictures and save the scene from the 
banality of description; projecting it by an association of ideas 
into the field of our vision. The effect of this method can be seen 
in her presentation of the Princesse de Monaco and Mile de Lou- 
vigny whom she met one day at the home of Mme de Lafayette; 
bedecked in mourning garb wLich made her characterize them in 
a line from La Fontaine’s Jeune Verne: ‘’^Le deuil enfin sert de 
parure.” In the same way she used two lines from TAigle et le 
Eibou to sketch the young daughters of the Marquis de Lavardin 
whom she met upon one of her trips to Les Eochers.^® She re- 
ferred to her landlord in the language of Le Pechewr et le petit 
Poisson as that carpillon f retin M. dfAgaurryP 

Not only did she make use of La Fontaine’s wit but the moral 
lessons of his fables also appealed to her. ^^Lisez les fables des 
AnimauX;” she wrote to her daughter after the fall from power 


^®vi, 24'2, FeK 2, 1680'. 

X, 141; Apr. 10, 1694. 
^«vr, 266-7, Feb. 16, 1680, 
VI, 34, Oct. 4, 1679. 
«ovi, 85, Nor, 10; 1679. 


627, June 25, 1690. 
355, Jan. 8, 1674. 
224, May 23, 1671. 
'*^vi,51. Got. 18, 1679. 
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of her friend Pomponne. peccadille fnt tronyee nn cas 

pendable/^ By substituting tronyee for the original jugee 
she emphasized the truth of Pomponne^s sad plight^ his loss of 
royal fayor and his disgrace^ and she probably had in mind the 
closing lines of the fable : 

Selon que vous serez puissant on miserable 

Lesi jugements de cour vous rendront blanc ou noir. 

Mme de Seyign6 used La Fontaine^s work^ then^ to express her 
moods of the moment, to convey advice and admonition, to portray 
vividly an amusing situation in which the peculiarities pf her ac- 
quaintances are often sketched, and finally to point a moral lesson. 
She used the fables either directly by copying the words into her 
letters from some text before her or by adapting them with a 
change of word or phrase to give a more lively description. She 
would often weave them into her narrative where they suggest to 
us a picture and add a humorous touch, for she found in the poet^s 
work much that helped her to greater self expression and added 
to the sprightliness of her style. 

T. W. Bussom. 

Wesleym Umversity, 


ALEEED ZIMMBEMANIT AS A SOTJECE OE HAUPT- 
MANN’S WHBEB 

In Eis book on Gerhart Hauptmann, Adolf Bartels ’• states that 
the author of Die Weber ^ made use of a treatise by the economist 
Alfred Zimmermann entitled Blule und Y erf all des Leinengewebes 
in ScUesien.^ This treatise is a careful historical study of the 
Silesian 'weaving industry in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. That Hauptmann included numerous actual 

103, Xov. 29, 1679. 

^ Adolf Bartels', Gerhart Emptmami, Berlin, Emil Felber, 1906, 2 e., 
p. 92. 

^Beferences are to pages in Gerhart HoMptmanns Gesammelte WerJce, 
T, ed. S. Fischer, Berlin, 1912. 

« Fublished by iSchulzesche Hof-Bnchhandlung, Oldenburg und Leipzig, 

im. 
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occurrences and details in Ms presentation of conditions among 
the weavers is evinced by a comparison of Ms drama with Zimmer- 
mann^s investigation. 

During the entire three centuries covered by Zimmermann^s 
study the life of the weaver represented an almost unbroken line 
of misery and suffering. He rarely had enough to eat; usually 
he lacked proper clothing and shelter as well. Among the re- 
curring causes which served to throttle the weaver Zimmermann 
includes protective tariffs levied against imports from Silesia, 
changing political conditions that affected the international market, 
devastation wrought by wars, crop failures, general economic de- 
pression, extortion practiced by buyers, middlemens profits, the 
high cost of yarn, and the inefficiency and incompetence of govern- 
ment officials. 

This general condition was aggravated by the inertia and total 
lack of progressiveness of the weavers. Zimmermann states (p. 
xv) that in the forties of the nineteenth century the rural weavers 
of Silesia were still commonly using the same loom that had seen 
service in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One important 
reason for the low wage of the weavers was the fact that the tech- 
nique of the trade was so simple that it could be mastered in a 
short time and with but little effort (p. xv). As a consequence 
weaving was an incidental occupation of the peasant and of his 
entire family during the winter months. Being a secondary em- 
ployment which almost anybody could follow at home, it was poorly 
paid. When the peasant was forced to sell his lands because of 
indebtedness, as frequently happened, the only course open to 
him was to devote himself solely to weaving, in spite of the low 
wage scale determined by the prevailing incidental pursuit of this 
trade. Zimmermann sketches a pitiful picture (p. 60) of the 
resulting economic enslavement which ended only when death 
released the wretched starveling. 

The economist quotes at some length from a report made in 
1844: by a society for the relief of the Silesian weavers. This 
report furnished a considerable number of details on the misery 
of the weavers which Hauptmann embodied in his drama. In 
part the findings as cited by Zimmermann are as follows (p. 349) : 

In most villages the people were subject to every kind of misery. There 
were no more shopkeepers, for nobody had anoney to buy; no children 
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were at play in the streets, since they were compelled to devote their feeble 
eneigies to helping their parents at work. Even the barking of dogs, 
ordinarily heard in every village, wasi silent here. I^o one had food for 
them, and the faithful guardians had been devoured as a welcome morsel. 
Not infiequontly the houses were half in ruins; often they lacked even 
a chimney, and the smoke sought an exit through an .airhole. For seven 
years and moie, many of the poor had been unable to buy a single article 
of clothing; some children went entirely naked. Since people were 
ashamed to go to church in rags, they lacked the solace of religion. Due 
to repeated failures of the potato crop, the daily food consisted of wild 
potatoes and of the black flour oidinarily fed to the stock. Most families 
never saw meat, though in a few homes half a pound of meat was served 
on the three principal holidays. It was a happy occurrence if a peasant 
gave a family some buttermilk or potato peelings. A sixty-seven year old 
weaver told with teai*s of joy that he had had the good fortune of finding 
two dead horses which had furnished him land his family with food for 
a time. In their hunger many weavers devoured sour, stinking glue. 
Zimmoiman continues as follows (p. 350): The abuses of large industry 
had become manifest and were all the worse because no factory legisla- 
tion imposed any restr,aint upon capitalists. Women and children were 
overtaxed at labor for a low wage. Oppression of every kind was the order 
of the day. . . . The firm of Zwanisiger and Sons at Peterswaldau was 
in particularly bad repute because of its cruelty. 

A few quotations from Die Weher will serve to establish the most 
obvious parallels to the above statements. The absolute dearth of 
money is brought out repeatedly in Act I by requests for advances 
in wages by weavers who are in debt and unable to purchase a hit 
of food. In the Baumert home (p. 313) the whole family is at 
work;, including two young girls who never leave the weaving bench 
(p. 319). Old Baumert has had his half-starved dog butchered 
because the family has nothing to eat (p. 304). The weavers^ 
houses are crumbling shells and sadly in need of repairs. The 
rain beats into Weaver HeinricFs shanty (p. 308)^ and the Bau- 
mert family lives in a hovel whose broken windows are partly 
covered with paper and partly stuffed with straw. The door has* 
no lock and the floor is damaged (p. 313). The smoke makes its 
escape from the stove through the room, causing discomfort to 
everyone (p. 320). Weaver Hilse^s small, low hut has damaged 
plaster and a tumble-down stairway (p. 365). Lack of clothing 
is emphasized in the case of Brau Heinrich, who does not have two 
shirts for her nine starving boys (p. 308). Mother Baumert says 
her daughters are unable to earn enough money working year in 
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and year out to buy a few bits of clothing so they might go out 
among people or to church (p. 319). Her husband sold his Sun- 
day coat two years ago to buy a bit of pork. Since that time he 
has not gone to communion nor eaten meat until he ate his dog 
(p. 324). Mother Baumert is going to take some potato peelings 
to a peasant in exchange for a bit of buttermilk (p. 321). The 
Hilse family eats black flower whenever that is obtainable^ other- 
wise a dead horse is dug up and devoured (p. 366). Hornig re- 
lates that in the anguish of hunger the weavers eat stinking glue 
(p. 339). The entire first act presents a pitiful picture of the 
cruel extortion practiced at Peterswaldau by the rapacious firm of 
Dreissiger^ this being Hauptmann^s name for the manufacturer 
Zwanziger mentioned by Zimmermann as the worst offender in 
that village. 

The passive, mute suffering of the weavers as depicted by Haupt- 
mann in Act I is one of their outstanding characteristics. This 
is in direct accord with Zimmermann^s description of the weavers^ 
broken spirit. For he states (p. 211) that as early as 1793 the 
suffering was so great as to crush the majority of the weavers com- 
pletely; they no longer complained, but dumbly accepted any and, 
every treatment accorded them. Similarly Zimmermann states (p. 
350) that people conversant with the situation in 1844 maintained 
that the reason why hunger and misery did not drive the weavers 
to crime was that the eternal misery had robbed them of the neces- 
sary initiative. Eagpeddler Hornig^s scornful remarks in the 
drama (p. 339 f.) about the superficiality of government investi- 
gations of conditions among the weavers are paralleled by an official 
report to the Secretary of the Interior in 1844 as summed up by 
Zimmermann (p. 343 f.). The investigator expresses his surprise 
at accounts in the newspapers about the distress of the weavers, 
and minimizes the seriousness of the situation. 

It is of interest to note Zimmermann’s remarks on the signifi- 
cance of the weavers^ song, Das BlutgerichL At a time when the 
injustice of the manufacturers and the constantly rising cost of 
living had produced great ill-feeling, this song suddenly appeared. 
It voiced the smoldering, growing sense of injustice so profoundly 
that it was on everyone^s tongue in a trice (p. 3501). Zimmer- 
mann prints the entire song of 24 stanzas, — each of which has four 
verses, — ^together with a quotation from the Yosmoh& Zeiiung 
3 
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characterizing it. Hauptmann quotes but seyen of these 24 
stanzas. In the third stanza (p. 328) the dramatist substitutes 
the name Dreissiger for Zwanziger and the word Diener for the 
name Dierig ; in addition there are a few minor changes in punctu- 
ation. The choice of stanzas is an effective one^ and includes those 
which carry the strongest indictment of the vicious exploitation of 
labor. It is, of course, quite possible that Hauptmann became 
acquainted with this song through other sources as well. 

Hauptmann follows Zimmermann^s account of the inception of 
the mob in many particulars. The latter narrates (p. 352 f.) 
that 

On June 3, 1844, a group of laborers marcbed past Zwanziger’s estab- 
lishment singing the weavers* song. The enraged manufacturer commanded 
one of the men to be seized, and turned him over to the police. In vain 
the others threatened, and demanded the liberation of the prisoner. Yet 
everything remained quiet until the following afternoon when a crowd of 
people quietly came to the factory at three o’clock, threw stones through 
the windows and entered the buildings. Zwanziger and his people fled. 
The invaders immediately began to dash to pieces and to destroy every- 
thing they found. Goods were hacked into bits or thrown into the stream 
that flowed through the establishment. More and more people came to 
participate in the destruction. Whereas vengeance had at first been the 
motive force, their cupidity was subsequently aroused by the luxurious 
furnishings, by various valuables and by money found in the house. 
Everyone dragged away whatever he could lay his hands on, though some 
did so merely to save things for the proprietor. . - . The rioters left 
the factory about six o’clock, but at eight they reappeared singing Bloody 
Justice and flying a flag. When the sheriff (Landrat Prittwitz) arrived, 
they were again in the midst of their destruction. Without cries or noise 
of any kind, in deep silence they wreaked their vengeance. Only the 
crashing of breaking furniture and machinery could be heard. The village 
street was filled with curious people. The perplexed official stepped into 
a house where an unknown man greeted him with the words : ** Herr Land- 
rat, I shall protect you,*’ 

In fact, he condncted the official through every room. Old and 
yoxmg, men and women were engaged in demolishing. The sheriff 
tried to dissnade them ; they answered him eonrteonsly, hnt calmly 
continued their destruction. From Peterswaldan the mob pro- 
ceeded to Langenhielau (p. S54) to raze the factory of Dierig, 
whom Hauptmann calls Dittrich. Prittwitz called upon the 
weavers to disperse (p. 3651), hnt was told they could not do so 
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until the proprietor of the factory promised them higher wages. 
Thereupon Dierig himg ont a slate with the words: ^^Ihr sollt 
alle befriedigt werden.^^ Money was distributed but the crowd 
grew unruly^ and began to attack the soldiers with clubs and 
stones when threatened by the major in command of troops. 
Thereupon the soldiers fired into the mob^ killing and wounding 
a number of assailants. In the end the soldiers were forced to 
retreat. Zimmermann quotes from another much longer descrip- 
tion of the mob violence as published in the Yossische Zeitung 
by an eye witness. Suffice it to cite from this account of destruc- 
tion two particulars which Hauptmann adopted. One is the raid 
on cellars where the weavers found bottles of liquor (p. 358 f.); 
in their frenzied thirst they knocked off the necks of the bottles^ 
cut and smeared themselves with blood. The other detail is a 
comment upon the rage of the weavers, which seemed to vent itself 
particularly in utterly destroying the banisters (p. 359). 

Almost all of the above features have been included in Haupt- 
marm^s drama. His group of weavers appeared before Dreissiger^s 
house singing the song (p. 351). Jager, one of the group, was 
captured at the command of Dreissiger and was turned over to the 
police director (p. 353). The crowd demanded Jager^s release, 
freed him by an act of violence, broke the windows and stormed 
the house. Dreissiger and his family had barely enough time to 
escape (pp. 361-363). Eor obvious dramatic reasons Hauptmann 
eliminated two intervals in the mob^s demonstration against Dreis- 
siger as narrated by Zimmermann. In the drama (p. 367 f.) 
Hornig relates that the weavers hacked everything from cellar 
to rafters into bits, and hurled such quantities of fustian into the 
brook as to dam the water. His tale of the destruction contains 
a reference even to the breaking up of the banisters. It was 
Hornig who told of conducting the official through the house (p. 
368) and of the deferential, humble manner in which the weavers 
answered him though they did not heed his admonition to cease 
destroying. The peddler likewise mentions the silence that pre- 
vailed while the poor starvelings took their revenge, Zimmer- 
mann^s statement (p. 189) about a man who had told the weavem 
they might eat grass is paralleled by Homig’s words alleging that 
Dreissiger had told the weavers they might eat grass if they were 
starving (p. 369). Hauptmann (p. 372) follows Zimmermann in 
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tlie distribution of money at the factory of Dittrich (Dierig) and 
in hanging out a slate with the words : Ihr sollt alle befriedigt 
werden^^ (p. (377). The outcome of the battle with the soldiers 
is the same in the drama as in Zimmermann^s treatise. The drama 
draws to a close with the retreat of the soldiers before the savage 
onslaughts of the enraged weavers who are armed with clubs and 
stones. Here; too (p. 381); a major had vainly called upon the 
mob to disperse. 

Zimmermann states (p. 362) that the courage of the weavers 
died away just as suddenly as it had flared up; and that they sub- 
mitted to their old misery as they had done before. The identity 
of the author of the song was never ascertained. 

JoHisr C. BiiAivEBiiq-AaEL. 

Ohio Wesley (m TJnwersity. 


DEAYTOF AFD SHAKESPEAEE 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out any additional indications 
of the immediate popularity and influence of Shakespeare^s Venus 
and Adonis. FeverthelesS; the appearance for the first time of a 
full description of Oenone and Parish a poem by T. H, published 
in 1594 (which seems to be the earliest slavish imitation of Venus 
and Adonis) makes it not amiss to call attention to several passages 
in Drayton^s Peirs Gmeston which were suggested by Shakes- 
peare^s poem and which I believe are earlier than any allusions 
hitherto recorded. 

Venus and Adonis was entered in the Stationers’ Eegisters on 
April 18; 1593; and; if we are to trust the note from an old manu- 
script diary transmitted to Malone by an acquaintance of StevenS; 
was on sale by June 12 of that year. During the summer and 
fall of 1593; Drayton was at work on the first of his tragical 
legends; Pews Gmeston, entered in the Stationers’ Eegisters on 
December 3; 1593; and evidently published soon after; for its "'kind 
and favorable acceptance ” is referred to in the preface to Matilda,, 

^ Oatalogm of Boohs from the Britwell Oowrt Library, iSotheby and 
March 24, 1925. 
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1594. His recent reading of Venus and Adonis furnished him 
with three of the figures of speech with which he so lawishly deco- 
rated his poem. 

As Drayton attempts to describe the loTe of the young Prince 
Edward for Peirs Gaveston^ he compares it first to the wanton ivy 
twining round the oak and then to the love of Venus for Adonis 
(Sig. C2 recto, 11. 241-6) : " 

Or as Loue-nursing Venus wkeii ske sportes, 

With cherry-lipt Adonis in the shade. 

Figuring her passions in a thousand sortes, 

With sighes, and teares, or what else might perswade. 

Her deere, her sweete, her ioy, her life, her loue, 

Kissing his browe, his cheeke, his hand, his gloue. 

This is a reminiscence of the opening entreaties of Venus to Adonis 
(11, 49-59) : 

He burnes with bashfull shame, she with her teares 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheekes, 

Then with her windie sighes, and golden heares, 

To fan, and blow them drie againe she seekes. 


Euen so she kist his brow, his cheeke, Ms cMn, 

And where she ends, she doth anew begin. 

When Drayton describes the execution of Gaveston, a compari- 
son with the dead Adonis comes to his mind (Sig, K1 verso, 11. 
1567-70) : 

Like as Adonis wounded with the Bore, 

From whose fresh hurt the life-warme blood doth spin, 

How lyeth wallowing in Ms purple gore, 

Stayning his faire and Alablaster skin. 

The passage in Venus and Adonis marks the same contrast be- 
tween the white skin and the purple blood (11. 1053-6) : 

the wide wound, that the boare had trencht 
In Ms soft flanke, whose wonted lillie wMte 
•With purple tears that Ms wound wept, had drencht. 

In describing the beauty of Gaveston as he lay dead^ Drayton 

® My quotations are taken from a photostat of the copy of Fews Umesion 
in the Huntington Library. 
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thinks of the turning of Adonis to a flower (Sig. K3 redo, 11. 
1645-6) ; 

Witli palenes touching that fayre rubied lip, 

N“ow waxmg purple, like Adonia flower. 

Shakespeare has thus described the metamorphosis of Adonis (11. 
1165-70) : 

By this the boy that by her side laie kild, 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground laie spild, 

A purple floure sproong vp, checkred with white, 

Resembling well his pale cheekes, and the blood, 

Which in round drops, vpon their whitenesse stood. 

Purtherj it seems probable that Drayton had also had the pleasure 
of reading Marlowe^s Eero and Leander in manuscript, for to him 
the reunion of Gaveston, after his exile, with King Edward is like 
the meeting of Hero and Leander (Sig. 12 verso, 11. 1417-22) : 

Or as Muse-meruaile Hero, when she clips. 

Her deer Lemders byllow-beaten limias, 

And with sweet kisses seazeth on his lips, 

When for her sake deep Hellespont he swimms. 

Might by our tender-deer imbraeings prone, 

Fayre Heros kindnes, and Leanders lone. 

The details of this reference do not fit exactly Marlowe’s version 
of the story; Drayton has changed them a little to meet his need. 
But I suspect that Muse-meruaile Hero is said with reference 
to Marlowe whom Drayton admired greatly, as the well-known 
compliment in his Of Poets and Poesie testifies. 

These figures of speech in Peirs Gaveston mark only the begin- 
ning of the influence of Venus and Adonis and of Eero and 
Leander upon Drayton. He saw the opportunity which the mytho- 
logical poem offered, and in the spring of 1595 wrote his Endimion 
and Phoele in which he is indebted to the poems of Shakespeare 
and Marlowe both for general suggestion and for specific detail.® 

J. WiLLiAH Hebel. 

Cornell University. 


« See Brayion^s Endimion md Phoele, ed. by J. W. Hebei, The Shakes- 
peare Head Press, Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 
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CONGEENING TWO GBNTLEMm OF VERONA AND 
MONTEMAYOE^S DIANA 

In his article ‘^^The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian 
Comedy (Studies in Shakespeare^ Milton and Donne, Univer- 
sity of Michigan^ 1925), Professor Oscar J. Campbell argues that 
Shakespeare^s contributions to the growth of romantic comedy are 
to be found, not in new forms of dramatic ingenuity, but in the 
emotional deepening of elements taken bodily from a drama which 
was at once comedy of intrigue and high complicated farce/^ In 
establishing this thesis as it relates to The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the writer accepts two views which are decidedly question- 
able ; first, in regard to Shakespeare^s possible use of the lost play 
Felia and Philiomena, and second, in regard to his use of the 
Diana of Montemayor. 

The lost play Felix and Philiomena was presented before Queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich, shortly after New Year% 1585. Pro- 
fessor Campbell concludes that of all the versions of the Diana 
this was ^^most apt to come within the range of Shakespeare^s 
notice.^^ In the first place, it would seem contrary to the play- 
wrights methods to base a play of his own upon an adaptation 
of a work which was extant in the original and in translations, 
both French and English. Moreover, a study of The Two 
Gentlemen, as well as of Twelfth Night, indicates that he was 
acquainted with other versions of the original story found in the 
Italian play GV Ingannat% drawing from Biche^s Apollonius and 
Silla, Bandello (Pt. II, Nov. 36), and even from GV Ingannati 
itself. Hence the improbability that Shakespeare depended upon 
the text of the lost play. Another fact towards this conclusion; 
as the notice of the lost play indicates, the manuscript belonged 
to the Queen^s Men. As their property it could scarcely have 
come into the hands of Shakespeare, one of the King^s Men. Be- 
sides, his play probably belongs to 1593-1594, when the Queen’s 
Men were in the provinces; they came again to London in 1594. 
If Shakespeare knew of the play, the dramatic possibilities of 
Montemayor’s story may immediately have been suggested to his 
mind. He may then have sought out a copy of the Diana in one 
form or another, as well as some other versions of the story. 
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Besides the Spanish Diana, the story of Pelismena was extant in 
no fewer than five other forms. That Shakespeare may have read 
the Diana in the original Spanish, thongh improbable, is by no 
means impossible. In view of the romancers enormous popularity 
on the continent, it seems reasonable that it was brought to Eng- 
land soon after its publication (1559-1560), and there widely 
enjoyed. Yet discounting this possibility, there are two English 
translations which have been overlooked by Professor Campbell: 
first, that by Edward Paston, a version most highly commended 
by Bartholomew Yong ; and second, the fragment of Montemayor^s 
tale of Eelismena put into eclogue form by Barnabe Googe (1563). 

Finally in regard to parallels between The Two Gentlemen and 
the story of Eelismena, Professor Campbell states : 

Only the circumtances attendant upon the dropping of the love-letter 
and the conditions under which the disguised page overhears the serenade 
remain as evidence of a direct relationship between the plot of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and the story from the Dima Enamorada. 

Of course Montemayor^s story of Felix and Eelismena, like Shakes- 
peare^s story of Proteus and Julia contains the structural common- 
places of Italian comedy. Yet a close examination of the two 
tales makes it obvious that, though Shakespeare used his chief 
model with considerable freedom, frequently turning to other ver- 
sions, he depended most upon the prose story of Montemayor, 
probably because of the dramatic advance of the Spaniard over his 
predecessors and followers in handling a well-known story. Aside 
from the two coincidents mentioned above, there are parallels 
between play and romance, especially those involving the double- 
edged addresses of the girl-page to her master, to his mistress, and 
to herself, which afford indisputable proof of the main source of 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona: not ^^some thoroughly Italianate 
play,^^ but the Spanish romance. 

Studies of Shakespeare^s debt to Montemayor in this play, in 
Twelfth Night, and in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream I hope soon 
to publish. 

T. P. HAEEisoisr, Jk. 

Vnk>ersity of Texas, 
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A WOMAN CONCEALS WHAT SHE KNOWS NOT 

In MLN, XL, 380^ Professor Wilder compares I Henry IT : II, 
III, 11$: ^^for I well believe Thou wilt not utter what thou dost 
not know^^ with Seneca, Oont. II, v, 12: ^^Mulier . . . quae id 
solum potest tacere, quod neseit^^ and suspects that Shakespeare 
knew this passage in the original Latin. Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge {MLN, xl, 440) points out that this proverb is found in 
Nashe^s Anatomie of Absurditie (1589). This had long since 
been noted by Malone (Shah, ed., 1821, vol. xvi, 258). Further 
evidence for the early currency of the proverb in Great Britain 
is to be seen in the Scottish Proverbs of David Fergus (s) on who 
died at an advanced age in 1598. His collection, however, was 
noft published until 1641. We now have a reprint of it edited by 
E. Beveridge for the Scottish Text Society (1924) : cf. page lOS’, 
no. 882 : Women and bairns keeps counsel of that they know not.’^ 
After Shakespeare^s day it is again reported as a proverb by George 
Herbert (1593-1633) whose collection was not published until 
1640 {ed, Grosart, iii, 366, no. 1024). It is not in Heywood, 
Camden or Draxe, the three collections before or contemporary 
with Shakespeare. Professor Wilder remarks that editors have 
referred to Pay (ed. 1670, p. 50; Bohn 61). In later collections 
we find a shorter and perhaps more popular form, Women con- 
ceal all that ithey know not^^ (Puller, Onomologia, 1732, p. 256). 
Seneca may be the literary source for a proverb which seems to be 
international. Wander (Deutsches Syrichworterlexihon, v, 51, 
no. 1134; p. 29, no. 641) compares the German forms with the 
French, Italian, Bohemian, etc. : Tine femme ne cele que ce qu^elle 
ne sgait pas (Le Eoux de Lincy, 1859, i, 231; La donna col ta- 
cer sa quel, che non sa (Pazzaglia, 1702, p. 368, 13) : Zena smlci 
kazde tajemstvi, o nemz nevi (A woman keeps every secret she 
knows not) Celakovsky, 394. According to Le Eoux de Lincy 
(Vol. I, xli) the French form of the proverb is to be found in the 
rare collection of Jean Lebon, Adages et Prqverles (ca. 1578). 
0. von Eeinsberg-Duringsfeld (Die Frau im Sprichwort, p. 15) 
quotes in German the Serbian proverb, " Die Frau verschweigt nur 
das Geheimnis, welches sie nicht weiss.^^ In later Scottish collec- 
tions Fergusson^s version gives way to dialect forms of the proverb : 
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Women and Bairns lain what they know not^^ (Kelly, 1721, 
p. 347) ; Women and Bairns lein what they ken not^^ (Eamsey, 
1737, p. 75; c£. also Cheviot, 402). The Gaelic form is: ‘^^An ni 
nach fios do na mnathan ceilidh iad’^ (What the women don^t 
know they’ll conceal), Nicholson, 33. If we may regard Seneca 
as the literary source of this international proverb, we have here 
hut one more example of the enormons influence of literature in 
creating proverbs. Unfortunately we have no adequate work show- 
ing the contribution of antiquity and the middle ages to English 
proverb lore. 

Washington UmversUg. ElCHARD JeNTE. 


ITALIAN SIXTBENTH-CBNTUEY CEITICISM 

Some time ago Professor E. C. Williams called attention to the 
need for a bibliography of Cinquecento criticism, publishing at the 
same time a valuable list of Italian Critical Treatises of the Six- 
teenth Century.'^ The usefulness of his list may perhaps be 
enhanced by the following supplement of comments and additions. 

I. Comments 

1522, As Professor J. O. Gillet lias already pointed out,^ Oampiano ” 
(F. Nausea Blancioam/pianus) was not an Italian, and his treatise, 
though printed in Italy, does not striotly belong in the list. 

1652. Grifoli^s In Arfem 'po&twam Horatii Interpraetatio was first printed 
Ploreniiae, 1550. This 1552 (Paris) edition is professedly a repro- 
duction of the Florentine. 

1563. Varchi^s Lesiione della Poetica in generate and five Lessioni della 
Poesia, delivered partly in 1553, partly in 1554, were not printed 
until several years later (1560-1561?; 1590). They are, of course, 
accessible in various more recent editions. 

1555. G. Fabricius, the editor of the Opera Q. Moratii Flaccij Basileae, 
1555, was the German Georg Fabricius of Chemnitz.® This item 
should, therefore, be omitted from the list, neither editor nor printer 
being Italian. 

1564. Minturno's UArte Poetica was printed a year earlier; In Venetia, 
1563. 


L. N., XXXV, 506-507, 

XL, 125. 

« Of, J. B. Schreber, Be Vita G, Fahridi ChewmicensiSy Lipsiae, 1717. 
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1565. G. Fabricins, De re poetica should be oioaitted (Of. under 1555). 
1592. The Discorso of Castravilla Listed under this date was, according 
to its modern editor, Mario Eossi,^ written and circulated soon 
after 1570, but not printed until the seventeenth century with the 
Annotamoni . , , di BelUsario Bulgarmi, Siena, 1608. To Rossi’s 
evidence for earlier circulation we may add the fact that it was 
cited in 1583 in Carriero’s Apologia. 

11. Adbitiors 

The list below is intended to include only works of some signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of literary criticism. Treatises on the 
linguistic and grammatical problems of the century are in general 
not mentioned unless they contain incidental discussion of literary 
matters (such as style, etc.). The works of Acarisio, Einaldo 
Corso, Eortunio, Gabriele, Liburnio, Tolomei, Trissino, et al.j, on 
language and grammar are, therefore, not included. Bembo^s 
Prose and Dolce^s Osservazioni^ however, are judged worthy of 
mention (one book in each of them being essentially a Poetica) ; 
and also, on somewhat more slender grounds, Varchfs Ercolano. 

Works purely on letter-writing ^ are also not listed here unless, 
like Guarinfs Segretario^ they contain a more general discussion 
of matters rhetorical. 

Phrase books and concordances® are similarly omitted, except 
when, as Dolce^s Modi Affigurati, they contain matter of definitely 
critical purpose.'^ 

^ 1 Discorsi di Eidolfo Castravilla eontro Dante e di Filippo Bassetti in 
difesa di Dante a cura di Mario Bossi, Citta di Gastello, 1897, pp. 9-10'. 

®.Sueh as Prauciscus ITiger, De modo Bpistolamdi, Venetiis, 1502; G.-B. 
Palatino, Litre nel quale s^msegna a scrivere ogni sorte di letteraj Roma, 
1561; Francesco Sansovino, Del Becretario, Yinegia, 1568, 1578, 1588; 
Torquato Tasso, II Begretario, Ferrara, 1587, 1588, 1592; Angelo Ingegneri, 
II huon Begretario, Roma, 1594, and Venezia, 1595; G. G. Oapaccio, II 
BeoretariOf Venezia, 1599 ; and the like. 

®j&. p., Francesco Alunno, Le Osservationi sopra il Petrarcay Vinegia^ 
1539 and 1550; F. Alunno, Le Ei^oohezze della Lingua Volgare sopra U 
Boccacdoy Vinegia, 1543, 1551, 1555, 1557, etc.; F. Alunno, D^la Fattrioa 
del MondOy Venetia, 1546, 1556, etc.; Hieronimo Garimberto, GoneeUiy 
Venetia, 1563, 1585, and 1596; G. Stefano di Montemerlo, Belle Phrasi 
Toscme, Venetia, 1566 and 1594; and so on. 

'^Following these criteria, Mazzone da Miglionico’s Fiori della Poesia, 
Venezia, 1592, included in Professor Williams’ list, would be omitted from 
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Agaiiij the mimerous Cinquecento editions of the critical and 
rhetorical works of Aristotle, Cicero, Cornificms, Donatns, Horace, 
Longinus, Quintilian, etc., are not here included, as they may 
readily he looked up in various bibliographies under the names of 
their respective classic authors. The list here given, however, 
takes note of translations from the Latin or Greek, and also of 
the more elaborate commentaries. 

Finally, no mention is here made of the numerous lectures by 
the two Della Barba, Gelli, Giambullari, Oradini, Serafi.no, Varchi, 
el aLj, on minor aspects of the Commedia, etc., or on single lyric 
poems, Petrarchan and otherwise. 

In order to add to the practical usefulness of the list, an attempt 
has been made to locate at least one copy of each work, and to in- 
dicate where it is to be found. In this connection, the letters BM 
indicate that a work is to be found in the library of the British 
Museum; BNF stands for the Florence Biblioteca Hazionale; CTJ 
stands for the library of Columbia University; FP, the Fiske 
Petrarch Collection at Cornell University; FTY, the New York 
Public Library; WLB, the present writer^s own Cinquecento col- 
lection. Of six works to which references have been found it has 
not been possible to verify the actual existence. 

1502. Bonfini, Matteo, Tract atus de arte metrica utilissmius, Fani. BM. 
1509. Da Tempo, Antonio, Be ritimis vidgarilus,^ Venetiis. BM. 

1513. Lyburnio, Nicolao, Le Selvette (esp. Prima Selvetta), Vin-egia. 
WLB. 

1518- Pico della Mirandola, Gio. Francesco, Physici libri duo , et 
rhetorici duo . . . , Basileae. (Peprinted in part; lo. F. Pioi 
,,, ad P. Bembum de imitatione lihellus, Venetiis, 1530. BM. ) 
1525. Bemlbo, Pietro, Prose della Tolgar Lingua,^ Venezia. BM. (Also 
many later editions.) 

1625. Eqnicola, Mario, Libro de Natura de Amore, Venetia. WLB. (Of. 

0. Trabalza, La Critica Letteraria, Milano, 1915, pp. 65-67.) 

1529. Trissino, Gio. Giorgio, Baute, de la Dtalgare eUquenma tradiattoj 
in Imgua itaUana, [?Vicenm,3 BM. 

1540. Caloagnini, Celio, Ad Cynthii J. B. G-yraldi . . . super ImUatione 
commentatiOy Basileae. BM. (With Cynthu (7. B. Gyraldi 
poemata.) 

the present one; as it is essentially no more than an elaborate collection 
of phrases and figures from the Latin poets, with Italian equivalents. 

® Composed early in the fourteenth century, but first printed at this 
date, and constantly cited by the Cinquecento lyric theorists. 

® The second book is essentially a Poetioa. 
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1541. Oauricus, P., Super Arte Poetica EoratU, PJjmdem Legis Poeticae 
epilogus, Romae. BM. 

1541. Ricci, Bartolomeo, De hmtatione litri tres, Venetiis. (Also 

Venetiis, 1545. BM.) 

1542. Brucioli, A,, Rhetorics di if. Tullio Cicerone [or ratlier of Q. Cor- 

nificius] tradotta in lingua Toscana, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

1542. Speroni, Sperone, Dialogo della Rhetorioa, Vinegia. WILB. (In 

I dialogs, di Messer Speron Sperone. Subsequently often re- 
printed. ) 

1543. (xiraldi Cintbio, G-io. Battista, Al . S. D. Hercole 11 da Mste. 

(Letter on Tragedy, and especially bis D%done, first printed, over 
date of 1543, witb tbe Didone Tragedia, Venetia, 1583, pp. 129- 
157. WLB.) 

1543. Sansovino, Francesco, La RTietorica. [Bologna.] KY. 

1544. Barbaxo, Danielle, In ires lihros rhetoricorum Aristotelis Oommen- 

taria, Lugduni. WLB. 

1544. [Camillo Delminio, Giulio,] Due trattati; Vmio^ delle materie che 

possono 'venir sotto lo stile delV eloquentej V altro della imita^ 
iione, Venezia. BM. (Several later editions, in CU, FP, 3SfY, 
WLB.) 

1545. Cataneo, R., Dialogo di Mwroo Tullw Cicerone d^ mtorno alle pc/r- 

titioni oratorie con la spositione . . ., Venezia. BM. 

1545. Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio, De poetica et poetarum histona dtalogus I 
(in Eistoriae poetarum . . . dialogi decern), Basileae. WLB. 

1545. Memo, Giovammaria, EOratore, Vinetia. WLB. 

1545. Del Rosso, Paolo, Regole osservan^e et amertensie sopra lo sorwere 

... in prosa <& m vej'si, Hapoli. BM. 

1546. Pedemonte, Francesco, EcpTirasis in EoratU Flacci Artem Poeiicam, 

Venetiis. BM. 

1546. Sansovino, Francesco, EArte Oratoria ... in ire libri, ne’ quail 

si ragiona tutto quello che alV o^^'UfiGio appartiene, cosi del poeta 
come dell’ oratore, Venezia. (Venetia, 1569. BMj Venetia, 1575. 
WLB.) 

1547. Dolce, Lodovico, II Dialogo dell’ Oratore di Cicerone tradotfo, Vi- 

negia. BM, WLB. 

1548. Tradottione antica della Reitorica d’ Aristotile nuo^amente tro^ata, 

Padova. BM. 

3548, Robortelli, F., Paraphrasis m librum Eoratii de Arte poetica, Flo- 
rentine. BM. 

1550. [ ’Cavalcanti, Bartolomeo,] Gmditio sopra la tragedia di Canace e 
Macareo, con molte utili considerassioni circa V Arte Tragica . . . , 
[Lucca.] BM. (Venetia, 1566, WLB, Tbe work is dated in fme 
1543.) 

1550, Dolce, Lodovico, Le Osserrationi della lingua volgare ( Quarto libro 
net quale si tratta della mlgar poesia), Venezia. (Vinegia, 1554, 
WLB; 1556, BM.) 
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3550. [Landi, Ortensio,] La Bferm de* scrittori cmtichi et moderni di M, 
Anonimo di Utopia . . Vinegia. WLB. 

1550?. Miitoni, Niccold, Poetica di Marco Girolcmno Vida in versi tosdhi 
sciolti trapportata, [? Venezia.] BM. 

1552. Camillo Delminio, Giulio, Disoorso in materia del cuo TTieatro, 

Venezia. FP. (Later editions, OU, NY, WLB.) 

1553. Patrizio, Francesco, La Cittd Felice . . . Discorso della dwersitd 

de^ Furori Poetici . . ., Veneiia. BM. 

[1554.] Giraldi Cintio, Giovambattista, Lett era orvero discorso sopra il 
comporre le satire atte alle scene. (Bated 1554, but apparently 
not printed until 1864 in Bcritti esteiici di G. G. Cmtio, Milano, 
Baelli, II, 124-150.) 

1554. Puscelli, Girolamo, Tre Disoorsi a M, Lodovico Dolce, Venetia. 

WLB. 

1556. Be la Barba, Simon and Pompeio, La Topica di Cicerone col Go- 

mento, Vinegia. WL'B* 

1557. Barbaro, Baniello, Della Eloquent (edited by Euscelli), Venetia, 

WLB. 

[1557.] Giraldi Cintio, G.-B., Lettera [to Bernardo Tasso on epic and 
heroic poetry : thirty- two pages]. (Printed, with date of Ferrara, 
Oct. 10, 1557, in Lettere di XIII Suomini Utustri da Tomaso 
Porcacchi, Venetia, 1582, Inbro XYII [first printed in that year], 
405 V. if. WLB.) 

1558. [Caro, Annibale,] Apologia degli Academici di BwnChi di Roma con- 

tra a messer Lodovico Gastelvetro, Parma. IWLB. 

1559. Atanagi, Bionigi, Bagionamento della eccellentia et perfettion de 

la historia, Venetia. BM. 

[1559-1660.] [Castelvetro, Lodovico,] Bagione alcune cose segnate nella 
canzone d^ Annibal Caro . . ., Kekpika, [Modena.] WLB. 

1560. Ammirato, Seipione, II Dedalione, Dialogo del Poeta, Napoli. 

1660. Camillo Belminio, Giulio, Discorso sopra V Idee di Hermogene (in 

the second vol. of the Opere), Vinegia. WLB. (Later edits., 
FP, ISTY, BM.) 

1560. Camillo Belminio, G., La Topica, o vero della eloontione, ih., id. 
1560. Mascher, Girolamo, II Fiore della Bettorica, Vinegia. BM, WLB- 

1560. Patrizi, Francesco, Della Eistoria, Venetia. BM, WLB, 

1561. Pigna, Gio. Battista, GU Eeroici, Vinegia. BM. 

1561. Pigna, G. B., Poetica Soratiana. Venetiis. BM. 

1561. Toscanella, Orazio, Betorica di M» Tullio Cicerone a G. Eerennio 

ridotta in alleri, Vinegia, BM. (Also, apparently with addi- 
tions, Vinegia, 1566. WLB.) 

1562. Toscanella, 0., Precetti neoessarii et altre cose utilissime . . . sopra 

diverse cose pertinenti alia . . . Poetica, Betorica ... et ad altre 
facoUd, Venetia. BM, WLB. (Also Venetia, 1566 and 1567. 
BNF.) 

1564. Dolce, L., Modi affigurati . . . delU volgar lirngm, con wn discorso 
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sopra a mutcmenti e diversi ornamenti delV ArioBio, Venetia. 
WDLB. 

1565. Piccoiomiiai, A., Copiosisskm parafrase nel primo lihro della Be- 

torica d’ Aristotile, Venetia. BM. 

1566. Babrini, Giovanni, Opere d’ Orafio . . . commtate in lingua ^ul- 

gare Toscana, Venetia. BM. 

1566. Giraldi, Lucio Olnnpio, Bagionamento m difesa di TerenUo, Monte 
Regale. WLB. 

1566, Grasso, Benedetto, Oratione contra gli Terentiani, Monte Regale. 
WOLB. 

1566. Toscanella, 0., Osservamoni sopra V opere di Tirgilio per discoprire 

ed msegnare a porre in prattica gli artifici importantissimi del- 
V Arte Poetica, Vinegia. BM. 

1567. Toscanella, Orazio, Institutioni oratorie di Marco Fahio Quin- 

tiliano . . . tradotte , , , et arrtchite, Venezia. (Also Venetia, 
1586. BM.) 

1567. Toscanella, 0., Quadrivio, il quale eontiene un trattato della strada 
die si ha da tenere in scii/vere istoria, Venetia. BM. 

1567. Toscanella, 0., Bodolfo Agrioola Ffisio della indention dialettica; 

tradotta . . . con aloune annotationi, Venetia. BM. 

1568. Ricooboni, Ant., De Eistoria Commentarms, Venetiis. BM, WBB. 

1568. Toscanella, 0., Lihro primo degli artifici osservati . . . sopra Cice- 
rone . . . , Venezia. BiNR. (Also witb title Artifici Oratori e 
Foetid osservati . . ., ih., 1594. BNF.) 

1568. Toscanella, 0., II dialogo della partitione oratoria di M* T. Cicerone 

, . . tvrato in tavole, Vinegia. BM. 

1569. Piccolomini, A., Piena . . . parafrase nel secondo lihro della Beto- 

rica AristotUe, Venetia. BM. 

1570. Caro, Annibale, La Rettorica di AristoUle tradotta, Venezia. 

( Eighteen tb century edition in BM, FP, etc.) 

1570. Varcbi, Benedetto, JL’ Eercolano, Vinetia. WI/B. (Also Fiorenza. 

BM.) 

1571. Piccolomini, A., 1 tre lihri della Bettorica di AristotUe tradotii in 

Imgua volgwre, Venetia. BM, CU. 

1572. Pagano, P., Dionpsii Longini De suhlimi dicendi genere latinitate 

donatus, Venetiis. BM. 

1572. De’ Conti, Antonio Maria, M, A. Majoragii m tres AHstotelis Uhros 
de Arte Bhetorica, quos ipse Latinos fecit eaplanationes, Venetiis. 
BM. 

1572. Piccolomini, A., Piena . . . parafrase , . - nel term lihro della 
Betorica AristotUe, Venetia. BM, WLB, 

1573-74. Annotationi et discorsi sopra alcumi luogJii Del Decameron, Di 
M. Giovanni Boccacd; fatte dalli moUo Magnifid Big. Deputati 
. . . , Fiorenza. WLB. 

1574. De Fores, Giason, Breve Trattato delV Oratore, Padova. BM. 

1576. Foglietta, Uberto, De ratione scrihmdae Mstoriae, Basileae. BM. 
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1576. Viperani, Giannaiitonio, Be scrihendci hisioria^ Basileae. BM. 

1576. Viperani, G., Be scrihcfidis 'virorum illustrium vitis, Basileae. BM. 
1578. Benores, G., Inlroduitwne ridotta poi m almne tmole sopra i tre 
Whrv della Rhctorica d^ AristoUle, Venetia. BM. 

1578. Pino da Cagli, Bernardo, Discorso intorno al componimenta della 
Comedia de* nostri tempi, Venetia.^^^ (Bibl. ISTac. Madrid.) 

1580. Cabiiraoei, Francesco, TraUato . . . con im Ireve discorso in difesa 

delV Orlando Furioso . . . , Bologna. BM. 

1581. Catena, Gii'olanio, Biscorso , , . sopra la tradnttione, Venetia. 

WLB. 

1581. Ruscclli, G., Be Commcntarii della Lingua Italima, Venetia. WiLB. 

1581. Viperani, G., Be componenda oratione, Antverpiae. BM. 

1582. Carriero, Alessandro, Breve ed ingegnoso Discorso contra V opera 

di Bante, Padoa. BM. 

1582. Lombardelli, Orazio, Giudisno sopra il Goffredo di Torquato Tasso, 
Firenze. BISTF. 

1582. Miizio, Hieronimo, Battaglie in difesa deW Italica Imgua, Vinegia. 

“WILB. 

1583. Bulgarini, Bellisario, Alame consideraisioni sopra ’Z Discorso di M. 

Qiacopo Mazzoni, fatto in difesa della Oommedia di Dante,'^'^ Siena. 
BM. (Also in tlie University of Pennsylvania Library.) 

1583. Carriero, A., Apologia contra le imputationi del Sig* Bellisario Bul- 
garini: Palinodia del medesimo Carriero, nella quale si dimostra 
V eccellenza del poema di Bante, Padova. BM. 

1583. Zoppio, Girolamo, Bagionammti m difesa di Dante e del Petrarca, 

Bologna. FP. 

1584. Benores, Giason, Della Ehetorica, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

1584. Salviati, Lionardo, Degli Avvertimenti della lingua sopra ^l Beca- 
merone Volume Primo • . . Ffe? quali si discorre partitamente 
deW opere, e del pregio di forse cento Prosatori ,,, e si ragio- 
na dello stile . . ., Venezia. WLB. (Also in tlie Library of 
Congress. ) 

1584. [Salviati, L.,] II Lasca, Bialogo d’ Ormannozzo Rigogoli . , . nel 
quale si mostra che non importa che la Bloria sia vera, e quistio^ 
nasi per incidenza alcuna oosa contro la Poesia, Firenze. BFTF. 

1584. fSalviati, L.,] Degli Acoademici della Crusca Difesa delV Orlando 

Furioso delV Ariosto Contra ’I Bialogo delV epica poesia di Cam- 
milto Pellegrino, Firenze. BM. (Also Ferrara, 1585. WLB.) 

1585. Ariosto, Horatio, Difese delV Orlando Furioso . . Ferrara. (WLB. 

1585. Bnlgarini, B., Repliche alle Risposte di 0. Capponi sopra le . . . 


For notice of this work I am indebted to Professor J. F. Gillet. 

It was to refute this criticism of Lis earlier work tbat Mazzoni 
(tlirongb. Tnccio dal Corno) wrote Ms Difesa di Dante, Oesena, 1587, listed 
by Professor Williams. 
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sm eomidera^iom inform al discorso di if. (r. Masizoni oomposto 
in difesa della Oomedia di Dante, Siena. BM. 

1585, De’ Eossi, Bastiano, Lettera a Flamminio MannelU nella quale si 
ragiona del dialogo delP JEpiea poesia di if. Cammi, Pells’- 
gr%m, , . ., Firenze. BM, "WliB. 

1585. Patnci, Francesco, Parers in dvfesa delV Ariosto, Ferrara. WLB. 
1585, Pellegrino, Camillo, Replica alia risposta degU Aocademici della 
Crusca . . . , Vico Equense. WLB. (Also, with an index, Man- 
tova, 1587. WLB.) 

1585. [Salviati, Lionardo,] Delia Infarinato Accademico della Crusca 
Risposta alV Apologia di Torquato Tasso inform alV Orlando 
Purioso, e alia Cerusalem Uberata, Firenze. WLB. 

1585. Tasso, Torquato, Apologia in difesa della sua Gerusaletmne Lnberata, 
Ferrara, 1585. WLB. 

1585. Zoppio, Girolamo, Risposta alls oppositioni sanesi fatte a’ suoi 

Ragionamenti in difesa di Dante, Fermo. FP. 

1586. Bnlgarini, B., Risposte a’ ragionamenti del Big. leronimo Zoppio 

intorm alia commedia di Dante . . . Replica alia risposta del 
medesimo Zoppio intitolata: Alls opposizioni Banesi, Siena. BM. 

1586. Gentili, Scipio, Annotationi sopra La Cierusalemme Liberata di 
Torquato Tasso, Leida. WLB. 

1586. [ ?Salviati, L.,] Considerazwni di Gcutdo Fioretti da Vernio intomo 
a un discorso di if. Giulio Ottonelli da Fanano sopra ad alcune 
dispute dietro alia Gierusalem . , Firenze. WLB. 

1586. Lombardelli, Orazio, Discorso intorm ai contrasti, che si fanm sopra 
la Gierusalemme . . ., Ferrara. BM, WLB. (Also Mantova, 
1586; and Basilea, 1586.) 

1586. Ottonelli, Giulio, Discorso . . . eon le difese della Gierusalermie 
liberata . . ., Ferrara. WLB. (Also Terrasca, 1586. BM.) 
1586. Parigiuolo, Lorenzo, Questioni della Poesia, Eoma. 

1586. Salviati, L. Avuertimenti della Lingua . . . Volume Becondo, 
Firenze. 

1586. Sardi, Alessandro, Discorso della Poesia di Dante, etc., Venetia. 
BM, OU. 

1586. Tasso, T., Risposta al discorso di 0. Lombardelli . . Ferrara. BK. 

1587. Camillo Belminio, G., Pro suo de eloquentia theatre ad Gallos 

oratio, Venetiis. BM. 

1587. Correa, T., In Ubrum De Arte Poetica earplanationes^'^ Venetiis. BM. 

1587. Dal Corno, Tuccio, Della Difesa della Comedia di Dante, Oesena. 
BM, WLB. 


Perhaps merely a second edition of the Fwplamaticmes de arte poetu^a, 
Eoma, 1586, listed by Professor Williams. 

The author of this Difesa is not named on the title-page. The work is 
here listed with the name of Tuccio Dal Corno because frequently attributed 
to Mm (e, g. in BM.), and because it was in large part composed by 

4 
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1587. Be gli Oddi, Mcolo, Dialogo in difesa di Camillo Pellegrini . . 
Venetia. BM. 

1587. Talentoni, ’Giovanni, Le^ione . , . del mode di cominciare e narrare 
e conchiudere in quad si voglia, Poema, Biorenza. BM. 

1587. Zoppio, Hieroniino, Particelle poetidhe sopra Da/ntej Bologna. BM, 

BP. 

1588. Coi'utns, B., Paraphrasis in Quinti Horaiii Plaod litruvn de a/rte 

poetica, Verona. BM, 

1588. [Guaxini, Bait.,] 11 YerratOy o difesa di quanto ha scritto G. De- 
nores contro le Tragicomedie e le Pastorali . . Ferrara. BM. 

1588. Giiastavini, Giulio, Risposta all* Infarinato . . , Intorno alia 
(Herusalemme . . Bergamo. WjLB. (Also Pavia, 1592. BM.), 

1688. Kiccoboni, A., Paraphrasis in Rhetoricam Aristotelis, Francofurti. 

BM. 

1588. [Salviati, L,,] Lo *nfarinato secondo . . . Risposta al lihro inti- 

iolato Rephea di Camillo> Pellegrino . . . Con Molte . . . gmstio- 
ni di Poesia , . . e con la Tavola copiosissima, Firenze. WliB. 

1589. Belprato, Vincenzio, La Veronica, o del Bonetto, Genova. 

1589. Malatesta, Gioseppe, Della nuova poesia . , Verona, WBB. (Also 

1590. BM.) 

1689. Porta, Malatesta, 11 Rossi overo parere sopra aloune ohiettioni fatte 

dalV Infarinato , . . mtorno alia Gierusalemme . . . , Bimino. 
BM. 

1589. Bossi, ISTieolo, Discorsi mtorno alia Comedia, Vicenza. BM. 

1589. Spontone, Giro, 11 Bottrigaro, overo del nuovo verso enneasUlaho, 

Verona. BM. 

1539. Z^oppio, Hieronimo, La Poetica sopra Dante, Bologna. BM. 

1590, Camillo Delminio, G., In Rhetoricen isagoge, Maceratae. BM. 

1590. Be Nores, Giason, Apologia contro VAuttor del Yerato . . . , 

[Padova.] BM. 

1690. Pesoetti, Orlando, Del Primo Infarmato . . . difesa contro alia 

Big^ G. Guastavini. [Verona.] BM. 

1590. Bossi, Niccold, Discorsi mtorno alia Tragedia, Vicenza. BM. 

1590. Snmmo, Faustino, Discorso intorno al contrasto tra il Signor Speron 
Speroni, ed il giudizio stampato contra la sua Tragedia di Ganace 
e di Macareo, Padova. BM. 

1590. Zmano, Gabriele, Discorso della Tragedia, Beggio.^^^ (CJopy in tlie 
Berlin Library.) 

1690. Zinano, G., BommarU di varie Rettoriche . . Beggio. BM. 
1593. Gtiarini, B.. 11 verrato secondo . . Firenze. BM. 


It was entirely based, Lowever (as h.e states in tbe Bedication), on the 
ideas, spoken and written, of Jacopo Mazzoni, wbo may therefore with 
e<|ual propriety be regarded as its anther, and so appears in Professor 
Williams’ list. 

For notice of this work I am indebted to Professor J. E. Gillet. " 
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1594. Camillo Delminio, Giulio, Le Idee overo forme della oratione da 
Sermogene considerate et ridotte m qwesta lingua, Udine. BM. 

1594. Gnarini, B., II Begretario, Venetia. WLB. 

1595. Possevini, A.^, Traotatio de Poesi et Piofura Ethica, humaM et 

fahulosa, Lngduni. 

1596. Borghesi, Diomede, Oratione intorno a gli onori et (P pregi della 

Poesia e della Eloquenza, Siena. BM, 

1596. Malatesta, G., Della Poesia Roma'nzesea . . . Ragionamento se- 

condo e terzo, Eoma. 

1597. Sperom, S., Canace Tragedia . . , alia quale sono aggiunte , , • 

aloune Lettioni in difesa della Tragedia, Venetia. BM, WLB. 

1598. Lombardelli, 0., I Fonti Toscani, Firenze. BM, BNF. 

1599. Feronio, Silvio, II Chiariti, trattandosi dP Fonti Toscomi di Orazio 

Lombardelli, Lncca. 

1600. Malacreta, Gio. Pietro, Gonsiderazioni sopra il Pastor Fido . , 

Vicenza, BM. (Also Venetia, 1600. BM, WLB.) 

1600. Beni, Paolo, Risposta alle Considerationi . , . del . . . Malacreta 
. . Padova. WLB. 

1600. Beni, P., Discorso, nel quale $i dichiaramo e sfabiliscono molte cose 
pertinenti alia Risposta . . Venetia. WLB. 

Also composed during the Cinqnecento were the following : 
Barbieri, Giammaria, DelV Origins della Poesia Rimata, (First printed 
at Modena, 1790. BM.) 

Bonciani, Francesco, Lezione sopra il comporre delle EoDelle, (Printed 
in Prose Florentine raccolte . . ., Firenze, 1716-1745, xn, i, 74flf.) 
Sassetti, Filippo, Discorso sopra Dante. (Edited by Mario Rossi, Citt^ di 
Gastello, 1897. Of. n, 4, above.) 

Sassetti, F., Discorso contro Ariosto. (Cf. Rossi, op. dt., 13.) 

Sassetti, F., Esposizione della Poetica. (Cf. Rossi, ibid.) 

Speroni, S., Dialogo delV Istoria. (This with other critical writings of 
Speroni was not printed until 1740, in the Venice edition of his 
Opere. This edition also contains, rv, 226 ff., the previously un- 
printed Risposta dn Felice Paciotto alV autore del giudicio della 
Tragedia di Canace e di Macareo, apparently composed in 1581.) 

This list^ taken in conjunction with that of Professor Williams^ 
should give a fair idea of Italian critical activities in the Cinque- 
cento. It must^ however, he noted in conclusion that the student 
of sixteenth-century literary criticism will also jSnd much highly 
important material in the printed correspondence of the period. 
Two letters of Giraldi Ointio seemed sufSciently elaborate to be 
included in the list above; a vast number of shorter critical letters 
will also have to be taken into account if Cinqnecento criticism 
is ever to be adequately evaluated. 

Brgn Mawr College. WALTBE L. BtjLLOOK. 
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Studies in Shahespearej Milton and Donne by Members of tbe Eng- 
lish Department of the DrdYersity of Michigan. Dniversity of 
Michigan publications^ Language and Literature, Yolnme !• 
Few York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. 232. 

This Toiume leads the reader to f&l that the department of 
English at the Dniyersity of Michigan contains an interesting and 
stimnlatmg group of men, with whom students may think them- 
selyes fortunate to come into contact. The essays are evidently 
the work of scholars interested in their subjects and alert in the 
application of ideas to their material. 

The first two essays, by Professor 0. J. Campbell, are entitled 
respectively Love's Labour's Lost Be-studied^ and The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona and Italian Comedy, It has been usual to say that 
the source of the first was unknown, though few students have 
doubted that there was a source. It now appears in historical 
events at fche court of Favarre in the time of Henry IV. The 
method by which these events were made known to Shakespeare 
may have been the narrative of some friend at the English court 
who had been in Favarre. The entertainments provided for the 
ladies of the play are said to be influenced by the Royal Progress 
as it appeared in Queen Elizabeth-'s time. On this element Mr. 
Campbell probably lays too great emphasis, particularly in his sug- 
gestion that the indefinite ending of the play, with no certain 
acceptance of the lovers by the ladies, is the result of the straggling 
quality of the entertainments of the Progress. The study of the 
play as exhibiting the influence of Italy, especially of the conven- 
tional characters in the Commedia dell^Arte, is very interesting. 
Holofemes, for example, is the conventional pedant, and hence 
need not be supposed a satire on some particular Elizabethan 
scholar. The second essay disposes of the common facile con- 
demnation of the plot of Two Gentlemen of Verona, and substi- 
tutes in the mind of the reader a historical understanding of the 
matter. Any one who has allowed himself to be influenced by the 
usual objections to the last act, and who will reread the play after 
becoming familiar with Mr. CampbeU^s paper, will find that his- 
torical study is a genuine help to artistic appreciation. Though the 
play does not improve when Judged according to present standards, 
it does appear as a natural product of the conditions under which 
Shakespeare worked. If we still condemn, we condemn rather the 
age than the individual. The critical question becomes : What has 
Shakespeare done with the conditions imposed by his age? The 
subject of Italian influence on the Elizabethans is an important 
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one;, "wliich is now engaging tlie attention of a nnmber of scholars. 
Mr. Campbell has given an example of good method in stnd}dng 
general tendencies in Italy and in furnishing a variety of examples 
without too much insisting on some single Italian comedy as a 
source. 

In an article on Shakespearian Punctuation Professor Charles 0. 
Pries shows that the pimctnation of the early copies of Shakespeare 
need not be supposed to have any special or occult significance. 
The method of the work is admirably thorough, and the quotations 
from a number of Elizabethan writers on punctuation are con- 
vincing. 

The most elaborate study in the volume is Professor James Holly 
Hanford^s The Youth of Milton: An Interpretation of Eis Early 
Literary Development, In his Areopagitica Milton suggests that 
the most significant part of the biography of a literary man is to 
be found in his books. Mr. Hanford might have acted on such a 
theory, for he has given an admirable biographical study of the 
youth of Milton founded chiefly on his writings. To trace the 
growth of poetic powers is for all poets, above all for Milton, to 
trace the whole intellectual and spiritual development of the man. 
The study emphasizes the early appearance and harmonious growth 
of conceptions and methods employed through Milton’s career. The 
continuity of his life does not show violent toeaks, but fairly steady 
progress^ differences are produced by absorption of new material, 
without abandonment of the gains of any stage. 

The first stage is that of the influence of Sylvester’s translation 
of DuBartas and the Fletchers. The verbal conceits of this school, 
says Mr. Hanford, Milton was later to repudiate.” But did he 
altogether? What of such lines as the following from Samson 
Agonist esf 

He all their ammxmitioii 

And feats of war defeats. (1277-8). 

Here the verbal jingle has its artistic purpose. The next influence 
is the Ovidian, in the manner of Buchanan, because Milton did not 
care to imitate the sensuousness of the English amatory poets. 
Without denying this, the reviewer suspects that Milton, like other 
chaste English poets, had more personal sympathy with Kabelaisian 
humor than his early poetry indicates ; something of it appears in 
the Seventh Prolusion. Hext comes the Italian influence, revealed 
in the Italian sonnets. This is followed by the epic period, repre- 
sented by On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, The period of 
Oomus is assigned to Spenser and Ariosto. Possibly more empha- 
sis on Dante and even Petrarch in this period would be proper. 
With Spenser is associated Plato. In tracing the influence of 
poetical masters, Mr. Hanford does not pass over other influences 
of Milton’s thought, such as Ms early interest in the theory of mar- 
riage, in politics, and in education. 
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Wliile aToiding controversy, Mr. Hanford does not hesitate to 
reject false interpretation, such as that of U Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso as giving opposite views of life. This absnrd error has 
been widely circulated by teachers of Milton in schools and colleges. 
Like Professor Osgood in the introduction to his Classical Myth- 
ology of Milton, Mr. Hanford makes the poems complemental and 
illustrative of Milton^s catholicity of taste. The study as a whole 
is independent of early or later fixed ideas on Milton, Johnsonian 
or Swedish, and based on thorough and sympathetic examination 
of Milton^s writings. Subsequent interpretation of Milton^s youth 
may modify and supplement it, but can hardly contradict much 
that is essential to it. 

In his paper on Samson Agonistes and Milton in Old Age Mr. 
Hanford has courageously attacked two difficult topics, the 8a7nson 
itself and the Aristotelian catharsis, and emerged from the attempt 
with credit. He has emancipated himself from the grip of Samuel 
Johnson^s comments and treated the poem with independent 
insight. It is the drama of Samson^s regaining of ^^his own lost 
paradise.^^ An idol of the market place that has been too zeal- 
ously worshiped is swept away in the words : Let us recognize at 
once that Samson Agonistes is a work of art and not a disguised 
autobiography.” It seems hardly correct to call the indictment of 
woman in the play one of unrelieved bitterness.” The chorus 
in the midst of its attack on Dalila says : 

Favoured of heaven who finds 

One virtuous rarely found. 

That in domestic good combines: 

Happy that house! his way to peace is smooth. (1046-9). 

These lines are perhaps the more significant of Miltoffis own feeling 
because they give some effect of being forced into their context. 
Mr. Hanford also speaks of Samson as a semi-humorous marchen 
figure” which Milton has adapted to his purpose. This is the notion 
of our present Biblical scholars, but not that of Miltoffis learned 
contemporaries. Samson was for them sufficiently dignified, even 
a type of Christ. In fact the greatest need in the critical and 
historical study of the Samson Agonistes is work on it in the light 
of the Biblical commentators from whom Milton derived his con- 
ceptions. Until we have this we shall attain no thorough under- 
standing of the work. Even the structure of the drama is greatly 
influenced by Milton^s Biblical and theological studies. Great as 
the Greek influence is, the formulas of Greek literature are not 
adequate, and the play will always seem to fail when tested by them. 
To apply this to some details, lines 1669 ff., referred by Mr. Han- 
ford to the classical hybris, may also be explained by the Biblical 
hardening of the heart by God, as in Milton^s De Boctrina Chris- 
tiana 1. 8. Lines 687 ff. are aLo not wholly pagan, but have some 
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relation to the Christian theory of the afflictions of snch a one as 
Job, who IS often mentioned in the same work (e. g., 1. 8, 19). 
Bnt Mr, Hanford^s feeling for the artistic qualities of the drama is 
sound, and his study illuminating. 

In The Religious Thought of Donne in Relation to Medieval 
and Later Traditions Professor Louis I. Bredvold covers some of 
the same matter as does Dr. Evelyn M. Simpson in her Study of 
the Prose Worlcs of John Donne (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, 
pp. viii, 367). Apparently the two appeared so nearly at the same 
time that neither author was able to consult the other. Mr. Bred- 
vold^s work is full of interesting suggestions, but the limits of 
space do not permit him to develop any of them in full. Perhaps 
the most striking, to which there is no parallel in Mrs. Simpson^s 
volume, is his attempt to show that Donne was a philosophical 
sceptic, of the order of Montaigne. Sextus Empiricus is suggested 
as one of Donne^s sources, and a quotation from him in the Essays 
in Divinity is mentioned, but the study is not carried to a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Bredvold states that the first Greek edition of the Hypo- 
ty poses was printed in 1562, though authorities commonly make 
this only a Latin translation, and put the editio princeps of the 
Greek text in 1621. A Latin translation of the work Against the 
Mathematicians was issued in 1569 and 1601, and there was an 
important fourteenth century translation of the Hypotyposes. As 
an indication of scepticism even in Donne^s sermons Mr. Bredvold 
presents (p. 203) two quotations from one sermon, part of one 
being : 

One phiiosopher tliinks lie has dived to the bottom, when he says, he 
knows nothing but this, that he knows nothing; and yet another thinks, 
that he hath expressed more knowledge than he, in saying, that he knows 
not so much as that, that he knows nothing (Alford 3. 472). 

Erom the same sermon is taken a quotation in which Donne re- 
proaches his age for the slowness with which the new science was 
accepted.” When the passages are in their context, the reviewer 
is unable to see that they reproach the age or approve scepticism; 
the sermon deals with the transitory quality of human life, in com- 
parison with the incorruptible blood of Christ. Mr. Bredvold also 
refers to Donne^s reference to sceptic philosophers” in another 
sermon (Alford 5. 562). But here Donne does not approve their 
ideas, and passes on to a condemnation of sceptic Christians.” 
Still further Donne writes : 

The ITegative man, that trusts in nothing in the world, may he but a 
Philosopher, but an Atheist, hut a stupid and dead carcasse. The Affirm- 
ative man, that does acknowledge all blessings, spirituall and temporall, 
to come from God, . . . this man hath the first marke of this person upon 
him, Ee trusts m 0od (LXXX Bermom, 63, 636, quoted by Mrs, Simpson, 
p. 129). 
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In JEssays in Divinity lie remarks that the Distortions and vio- 
leneing of Scriptures^ by Christians themselves, have wounded the 
Scriptures more, then the old Philosophy or Turcism (pp. 81-2, 
quoted by Mrs. Simpson, p. 206). Turcism” is doubtless Ma- 
hometanism, chief of heresies, and the old Philosophy ” is Greek 
philosophy, from which sprang, as the Fathers thought, most of the 
heresies that troubled the Church. As a learned Churchman Donne 
would have gained some familiarity with sceptical ideas for the sake 
of refutation. But he plainly expresses faith in the understanding 
in the following from a sermon : 

Be not the horse or the mule, in pride or wantonness especially, quia non 
intelleotus^ because then you lose your understanding, and so become abso- 
lutely irrecoverable, and leave God nothing to work upon: for the under- 
standing is the field which God sows, and the tree in which he engrafts 
faith itself; and therefore take heed of such a descent as induces the loss 
of the understanding (Alford 2, 60). 

Such a passage may be taken to express Donne^s reaction against 
a discarded youthful scepticism. In the following he rejects the 
conception employed in the poem on The Progress of the Soul: 

God doth not admit, not justify, not authorize such superinductions 
upon such divorces as some have imagined; that the soul departing from 
one body, should become the soul of another body, in a perpetual revolu- 
tion and transmigration of souls through bodies, which hath been the giddi- 
ness of some philosophers to think (Alford 3. 469). 

Donne must have had his earlier work in mind when writing these 
lines. On the whole, Donne^s scepticism seems to be a matter of 
his earlier work; indeed is there reason to think that it had ever 
had a philosophical basis, or was more than cynicism ? Augustine 
and Aquinas seem to be Donne^s philosophical masters, rather than 
Sextus Empiricus. The study is of service in reminding us of 
the possible importance of Greek thought in the intellectual and 
spiritual development of Western Europe, from late antiquity, 
through the middle ages, and up to our own day. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Bredvold^s work will stimulate others to undertake 
parts of this important, fascinating, and difficult subject. 

Allah H. Gilbeet. 

JDuhe Xfmversiiy. 


Daniels Conception of Justice^ by Allah H. Gilbebt. Duke Uni- 
vers% Press, Durham, 0., 1925. ix 244 pp. 

Judging from its Press, the new University, with its almost 
boundless possibilities, is making a good start. It puts before us 
a considerable list of promising titles; and, if Professor Gilbert's 
work is to be taken as a fair specimen, the promise will be amply 
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fulfilled. As to material form, the volume is neat and unassum- 
ing, the print excellently clear, the paper of good quality; and 
there is none of the abominable waste in blank pages and enormous 
margins which nowadays inflates the bulk of nearly all our literary 
output, making a hundred-page composition look like three 
hundred pages, the publishers all the while tearfully attributing 
their skyscraping charges to the high cost of paper. ISTo, this is 
a sensible little volume; and if its price ($2.50) seems a bit out of 
proportion to its size, the purchaser at any rate is not exasperated 
by the display of wilful extravagance. Moreover, if value be 
measured by content rather than by exterior, the Presses rating 
is Justified, 

For this is an excellent piece of work, one of the really signifi- 
cant contributions to Dante scholarship. So obviously needful 
and helpful is the discussion that one is surprised the matter 
should have been so long neglected. There are really two starting 
points. One is the Convivio, where, in the project which he did 
not actually carry out, Dante expected to furnish a treatise on 
Justice; this, no doubt, would have elaborated his theory. The 
other is the plan of the Commedia, a working out of the poePs 
theoretical conception, an application of his abstract idea to the 
realities of life. Prom one point of view the whole Divine Comedy 
is an exposition of the various manifestations of Justice. Indeed, 
its author so regarded it, when he wrote the Letter to Can Grande. 
^^Est ergo subiectum, totius operis, litteraliter tantum accepti, 
status animarum post mortem simpliciter sumptus; nam de iilo 
et circa lUum totius operis versatur processus. Si vero accipiatur 
opus allegorice, subiectum est homo prout merendo et demerendo 
per arbitrii libertatem iustitie premiandi et puniendi obnoxius 
est.^^ 

Professor Gilbert begins, then, by reconstructing the background 
from which Dante^s notion of Justice emerged. Setting before us 
the sources which our poet indubitably consulted, the author de- 
velops for us the ideas of individual and social equity which they 
inculcate. Such sources are St. Thomases Summa, Aristotle^s 
Ethics in Latin version, and above all St. Thomases commentary 
on the latter. With passages from these are matched sundry utter- 
ances of Dante himself in the Monarchia and the Convivio; and 
in the end we have in our minds a fairly definite outline of the 
treatise which Dante promised but never wrote. 

The illustration of Dante^s thesis, in the Oommedia, is handled 
by Professor Gilbert with understanding, with Judgment, and with 
a consistency worthy of all praise. Especially noteworthy is his 
application of consequent exegesis to the Purgatorio^ where most 
commentators have been deplorably sloppy, explaining one punish- 
ment as a symbol of sin, another as a symbol of penance, and thus 
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reducing this beautiful cantica to a jumble of incongruity. ETery 
torment here must be an allegory of discipline; else the whole 
scheme is meaningless. Of course Dante^ in common with his 
contemporaries^ believed in a multiplicity — an endless multi- 
plicity — of possible significances in the events of life^ in the narra- 
tives of the Bible;, and in the verses of great poets ; but he was not 
the man to lose his head in such a maze. We do see him occasion- 
ally reading into passages of Virgil a message which the words do 
not declare, and he certainly did it far oftener than we can see; 
Just as he read into his own early poems an inner sense of which 
he was not conscious when he wrote them. Yet there was always 
in his interpretation a method that saved it from madness. We 
must Judge him, not by the practice of ingeniously unpoetic minds, 
but by his own. And his mind and his practice were rigorously 
selective. ^^Porse ancora per piu sottile persona si vederebbe in 
ci6 piii sottile ragione; ma questa e quella chfio ne veggio, e che 
pin mi piace.^^ 

But no two Dante critics will ever agree in everything. Among 
the debatable contentions in the present book, perhaps the most 
interesting is the suggestion that the infernal valley of Ulysses 
and Guido da Montefeltro depicts, not the sin of deceitful counsel, 
a perversion of the gift of words, as is conmonly believed, but gen- 
eral foxiness. This carries with it a negation of the interpretation 
of the enveloping flames as tongues. ^^1 cannot believe,^^ writes 
Professor Gilbert, ^Hhat the tongues of the sinners are allegori- 
cally represented by the flames. . . . This bolgia may properly be 
called that of tricksters or strategists, but not that of fraudulent 
counsellors.^^ True it is that the sins of Ulysses and Diomed here 
recounted are faults of deed rather than of word, and that Guidons 
damnable advice is intended to help rather than hurt the person 
to whom it is given, being a counsel of fraud rather than a fraudu- 
lent counsel. On the other hand, the logical demon who wins 
Guidons soul attributes his conquest to ^^il consiglio frodolente^^ 
which the sinner gave. It is hard to decide. But whichever solu- 
tion we prefer, whether in accord with Professor Gilbert or against 
him, we cannot fail to admire, here as elsewhere, his independence 
and his Judicial balancing of evidence. 

0. H. Geakdgeht. 

Mar’Dwrd University, 


AUfriesisches Wbrteriuch von P. Holthausen [Germ. Bibl. IV, 
Abt. I]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1925. xviii + 152 pp. 

This book is, as the author states in the Preface, a concise gloss- 
ary of Old Prisian planned to serve as a basis for subsequent studies 
in this Germanic dialect. Ho examples are given. Almost every 
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word is accompanied by one or more parallel forms from Gothic^ Old 
Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, or Old High German. It is diffi- 
cult at times to see why the author chooses the form of one dialect 
rather than that of another. For instance, after ^ dad ^ tot he gives 
the Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse forms; for fella ^ 
fullen, the Gothic, Old Norse, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon and Old 
High German; then again for ^deN Tal, only the Old Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon forms. The Latin and Old French loan-words are 
nsnally followed by their originals. 

Besides containing some 1800 words (all starred) more than 
von Eichthofeffis dictionary, which appeared in 1840, all etymo- 
logically long vowels are marked, the single vowels with the usual 
sign (bok), contractions of diphthongs with the circumflex (sten). 
In spite of these decided advantages over von Eichthofen which 
the book has, the student will not yet be able to dispense with the 
former because of the examples there given. Especially valuable 
in Holthauseffis book is the complete bibliography of the published 
texts and articles on the Old Frisian language and laws. 

There are comparatively few errors for a work of this kind. The 
following have been noted : page 1, insert after ^ a-pal ^ the word 
^ a-pol ^ WasserpfuKlj found Eichthofen, Worterhuch page 607, and 
in Heuser, AUfriesisches Lesebuch^ page 58 ; page 3, instead of Old 
Saxon ^and-weard^ read ^and-ward^; page 14, for ^dead-gedaP 
read ^dead-ged^P; page 73, for ^minnian^ read ‘^minnion,^ and 
delete ^go.^, for the word ^modar^ is not found in Gothic; page 
110, for ^}?ei^ (Gothic instr.) read ^}?e^; page 137, Holth. states 
that ^ e-bete ^ ohne Busse (page 18) should he crossed out, but both 
Eichthofen, page 697 (with occurrences) and Heuser, page 131 
give it; page 138, ‘^fai^ should not be starred because found in 
Eichth., page 724; ^ festnia ^ is starred, but not on page 26 (Eichth. 
gives ^ f estna ^) ; page 141, read ^ defraudare ^ for ^ drefraudate.^ 
If ^ dadsisas ^ Toterilieder is taken from the Indiculus superstiti- 
onum et pagananm (Wadstein, AltsdcJis. SprachdenkmdUr, page 
66), as I think it is, for I know of no other occurrence of the word, 
it should be so stated. Misreadings in Eichthofen, especially where 
they have led to the incorporation of impossible words (mostly om-ai 
XeyofMva) into the Old Frisian WortschaU should have been noted 
and the correct reading given. 

Enwinn H. Sehbt. 

Gettysburg College. 


Speculum: A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Published Quarterly 
by the Mediaeval Academy of America. Boston, January, 
1926. 

Modem Language Notes extends greetings to Speculum, a new 
mirror through which students of the modern languages may 
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become more richly conscious of their medieval heritage. Our 
greetings are the more cordial since it was in Baltimore, when the 
Modern Language Association met at the J ohns Hopkins University 
in 1921, that we saw the beginnings of the enterprise which now 
culminates in the establishment of Speculum and of the Academy 
of which it is the organ. Of the significance for research in the 
humanities which this movement connotes, there is no need to speak. 
The officers of the Academy and the editors of the Journal are men 
who have won distinction in the classics, in history, in architecture, 
and in modern languages. This is a heartening fact, since one 
great need of modern scholarship is collaboration among workers 
whose fields have much in common but 'who are kept apart by the 
artificial departments of college catalogues. There is also 
reason for congratulation in the fact that both medieval specialists 
and scholars whose primary interests lie outside the Middle Ages 
may find, in Speculum, monographs, notes, and reviews which deal 
with a single great period of human culture. Our present system 
of handling Journals of research, while it has much in its favor, 
is open to the serious objection that matters of every conceivable 
sort are contained in periodicals that have now become so numerous 
that few individuals can afford the cost of subscribing to them all, 
and that owing to our hit or miss system of publication it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that a student can be sure of finding 
all that is published that bears on his particular field. Toward the 
development of a more highly specialized service Speculum leads 
the w^ay. 

The papers which will appear in this Journal, we are told, are 
not to be directed toward ‘^Hhe popularization of matters well- 
known but toward what is new, in fact or statement or inter- 
pretation ; they are not to scorn small details, but details must 
tend towards a significant goal.” Since ^^art and beauty and 
poetry are a portion of our mediaeval heritage,” all will be repre- 
sented in studies which are first of all scholarly ; but this scholar- 
ship must be arrayed, so far as possible, in a pleasing form.” It 
is apparent, both from these statements from the editor^s preface 
and from the contents of this first issue, that Speculum will not 
be dull ; that mirrors of history and doctrine and morals ” may 
be combined with mirrors of princes and lovers and fools ” ; that 
the journal will combine detailed scholarship with synthesis; and 
that both detail and synthesis will be matters of high import to 
students of modern history and literature as well as to specialists 
in the Middle Ages. 

In the first issue of Volume I, destined to be read, we think, a 
century hence when Volume C appears, the three opening papers 
constitute an invocation, a history, and a speculum,” From the 
invocation, the admirably written preface by Professor Eand, some 
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quotations have already been made. Professor CofEman, who has 
worked unceasingly for five years in furtherance of this project^ 
gives the historical background and the prospect necessary to proper 
orientation. In the third paper^ on The Spread of Ideas in the 
Middle Ages/^ Professor Haskins not only supplies an important 
chapter to the general history of ideas but maps out lines of research 
that will no doubt find many illustrations in later publications of 
the Academy. Pollowing these initial essays, we find a group of 
more specialized investigations, such as the discussion of the vocabu- 
lary of the Annales Fuldensis by Professor Beeson and the learned 
paper on the progenitors of Golias, by Professor Hanford. Pro- 
fessor Priend^s article on two MSS of the school of St. Denis is 
richly illuminated by six plates. Professor Young reviews previous 
discussions of the home of the Easter play with special reference to 
the contention of Dr. Joseph Klapper, which he rejects. Professor 
Thornton supplies a critical edition of the four poems ascribed to 
the Emperor Prederick II and Rex Predericus.^^ The book con- 
tains also a section devoted to JTotes,^^ and concludes with a group 
of reviews of books dealing with medieval problems. 

Enwin- Geeeklaw. 


La Jeunesse d' Ernest Benan^ Eistoire de la Orise Beligiense au 
XIX® Siede. By Pierre Lasserre. Paris, Gamier, 1925. 
Yol. I, vii + 310 pp. ; VoL II, xxxv -f- 359 pp. 

In 1923, for the Renan centenary, M. Lasserre published a little 
book, Renan et Notes ^ in which he promised for the near future a 
definitive work on this author. He now produces — and it becomes 
evident that the title of the first chapter of Renan et Nous, Un 
Travail qui n^en finit pas,^^ was an omen — two ample volumes with 
a statement that he no longer expects to reach the term of his 
labors. He has followed the subject where it led, and it has brought 
him to a new and exhausting kind of writing, of tremendous scope, 
not yet classified by bibliographers. 

Comment le d^finir? Un expose d’Mstoire gdn^rale des id^es encadrant 
r^tude d^nn grand toivain dans sa pdriode de formation? Oxi plutdt 
l’6tude d’nn grand ecrivain s’^panouissant naturellement en im exposd 
d^Mstoire g^n^rale, sous Fattrait des horizons Tastes que cette etude d4- 
couvre, et des amples questions que soulevent ndeessairemeni la nature, les 
experiences, les conceptions et Paction de cet Ecrivain? (I, vi) 

After all, he says, the definition is not important. What matters 
is that in spite of the change of itinerary the reader shall be aware 
of a goal. L^essentiel, e^est qu^entre les mati5res si diverses que 
J^ai du toucher, le leeteur sente un lien d^unite profonde, et que. 
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le long du diemin qne je Ini fais faire^, mon souffle n^ait pas 
defailii/^ (I^ vii) 

A casual reader might be tempted to quote Soherer^s acid remark 
about Taine^s Philosophy of Greek Art to the effect that although 
Taine gwes two hundred excellent pages on Greece^ you have but 
to omit six lines from the beginning and the book will be found to 
contain not a word of art and not a word of philosophy. Especi- 
ally in the case of M. Lasserre^s second Tolume, where Eenan is 
simply left out. His occasional deprecatory gesture reminds one 
of Sainte-Beuve^s apologies for making Port-Boyal a survey of 
seventeenth-century civilization; he acknowledges that he has at no 
point resisted the sweetness of curiosity, and he remarks whim- 
sically to the reader : Tu te diras : void un homme qui nous a 
promis un paquet de cigares et qui est parti pour La Havana 
ehercher le tabac en feuilies. Et ma foi I c^est un peu ga ! Yet 
what he offers is not a mass of irrelevancies but a conspectus 
necessary for the proper placing of Eenan; at the end one is im- 
pressed not with the apparent digressions of the author who if he 
opens a parenthesis never forgets, as the truly garrulous would, 
to close it, but with his genius for correlation. 

In the first volume his methods are sufficiently orthodox. He 
follows Eenan from Treguier to St-Sulpice, supplementing the 
familiar sources by reference, without abus de paperasseries,^^ to 
school-registers and to the Eenan collection in the Biblioth^ue 
Rationale. For the amateur of the unedited various prizes are 
offered, including this anecdote (an impressive authentication of 
Eenan^s '^‘^j'^ai tout critique . . . j'^ai tout maintenu^^) reported 
orally by La Villemarque: 

Un jour La Villemarque, visitant St-Pierre de Eome, apergut k Pun des 
angles de P^glise un vieillard, 4pais et tass6 de corps, avec de longs cheveux 
gris, dans Tattitude du recueillement et de la pride. II n’en croyait pas 
ses yeuxi Ce ne pouvait §tre luil Pourtant le doute n’^tait pas possible. 
H attend son homme en dehors. Quoi I vous, vous, Penan, en ce lieu, et 
dans les sentiments que je viens d^observerl Quelle joie pour mon coeur 
de catholique! ” — ^Et Kenan: '‘Ah I mon cher confrde, si mus smieis com- 
lien elle est mmce, la toils d’araignSe qui nous sSpar&I^^ (I, 26) 

But already in this volume M. Lasserre indulges in excursions, 
as in his study of the conversion by Dupanloup of that mitred 
infidel, TaHeyxand, — and as we begin fto understand what charmed 
the sophisticated Talleyrand in Dupanloup we also begin to see 
why the Breton pupil of Dupanloup might make reservations and 
we get as never before the full psychological significance of the 
reactions of the adolescent Eenan. 

With similar purpose, in order this time to comprehend what 
his student years meant for the philosophy of Eenan, M. Lasserre 
devotes his second volume, le Drame de la Metaphysique 0hr6- 
tienne/^ to what lay back of the teachings of St-Sulpice. He gives 
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three hundred and fifty pages of naetaphysics and theology, pages 
of which the Incidity is a delight and a flattery bnt to appraise 
which exceeds the competence of the present reviewer (who with 
his lesser power of correlation stops so much further short, be it 
said without innuendo, of omni re scihih).^ 

It was a bold man who attempted such a canvas. But M. Las- 
serre has already persuaded the reviewer of the lien df unite pro- 
fonde without the promised third volume which when it does 
appear will no doubt contain the author’s final clue to some sound 
order and authority. M. Lasserre is not an apostle of drift. And 
we are aware as we read these volumes, indispensable not only to 
students of Eenan but to the observer of contemporary criticism, 
that he is holding the steady course on which he embarked years 
ago. This is the Lasserre of the Ginquante Am de Pensee Fran- 
gaise, the critic of the pseudo-heroics of Rostand in Mes Routes, 
and also the stout humanist of the 1907 Bomantisme Frangais 
(Essai sur la revolution dans les idees ei les sentiments au ZJX® 
siecle). Except that he is now more suave. 

Hoeatio E. Smith. 

Brown University. 


Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England, (1660-1830), 
by A, E. B. Clark, Associate-Professor of French in the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Paris (Champion), 1925. 

Professor Clark has won the respect and gratitude of students of 
English, of French and of Comparative Literatures by his masterly 
study of the influence of Boileau and of French classical theories in 
England during the period from 1660 to 1830. Originally begun 
as a dissertation for the doctorate and showing even in its original 
form a maturity of judgment not always seen in American aca- 
demic treatises, it has grown as a result of many years of further 
investigation to the scope and proportions of a French doctoral 
thesis, with which it can well bear comparison. It gives evidence 
of thorough sifting of the English authors during a period of nearly 
two centuries and it attests by reference and quotation the assimila- 
tion of a vast fund of critical material. Above all, the critical 
tone is judicious and the influence of Boileau is explained without 
undue praise or depreciation of Boileau himself. This study will 
be an essential document for consultation by students of the literary 
relations of France and England. Many sweeping generalizations, 
favorable or unfavorable, have hitherto been made concerning the 

^ For m. estimate of the philosophical value of this ^iSgaute et solide 
coEstrucfcion/^ cf. Eousteu, ^‘le Brame de la M^taphysique chr4tie32iie 
d’apr^s M. Kerre Lasserre," Eevm Bleue, Oct. 3, 17, 1925. 
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inflnence of Frencli classical criticism. We are now able to see on 
what these generalizations are based and wherein they are tme or 
false. 

The anthor^s first book deals with the external history of Boi- 
leau^s reputation in England^ and the ups and downs of his YOgne. 
It shows how the first to introduce Boilean to England were the 
Court Poets of the Eestoration and how the traditional view that 
Boilean^s influence came into operation only after Dryden^s death 
is false. It was^ howeYer^ during the Age of Pope that his sway 
was least disputed. But by the middle of the eighteenth century a 
cleaYage begins : Boilean has his detractors ; sometimes among par- 
tisans of correctness/^ as well as his loyal admirers. The process 
of dissociation of Boilean from his English disciple Pope has be- 
gun, until with Byron we come to the hitherto irreconcilable atti- 
tude of worship of Pope and hatred of Boilean. 

The second book enumerates and discusses the translations and 
imitations of Boilean. This portion is ineYitably the least inspirit- 
ing portion of the study to the reader, iuYolYing as it does the 
analysis of many now negligible works, and detectiYe labor applied 
to the discoYery and presentation of parallel and deriYed passages. 
On the other hand it is the seYerest test of a scholar's industry, 
memory and judgment. 

The third book brings before one a subject intimately associated 
with the question of Boilean^s specific inflnence, the whole school of 
French critics of which he is now almost the only one remembered. 
Professor Clark has, as in his study of the tradition of Boilean, 
traced the other French critics who are the object of treatment or 
of allusion by English writers. Thus the background of Boilean 
is made plain and we haYe brief sections upon the Aristotelian 
formalist d^Anbignac; the law maker of ponderous epics, Le Bossu ; 
the suaYe authority upon true and false wit, Bouhours ; and Eapin 
whose doctrines, because they are on the whole very similar, are 
sometimes difficult to disentangle from those of Boilean. 

It is in the fourth and last book that Professor Clark deals most 
fully with the specific influence of Boilean on English literature 
and his contribution to English poetry and criticism. Here is 
grouped a series of chapters forming compact essays on the relation 
of Boilean to the English Christian epic as a consequence of his 
own EYersion to the merveilleux chretien; Boileaffis differentiation 
between the burlesque and the mock-heroic and his enthronement 
of dignified ladimge, exemplified by the Lutrin and the Rape of 
ihe Loch in place of the undignified trivialities of Scarron; his 
assault on the Italianistic tradition and the cult of the clinquant 
du Tasse; Ms worship of Longinus and the new meaning he gave 
to the word sublime, changing it from a designation merely of 
literary omateness to the expression of "cet extraordinaire et ce 
merveilleux dans le discours, et qui fait qffiun ouvrage enl^ve, ravit, 
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transported^ The anthor next treats the themes which in themselves 
require considerable tact and judgment : the relation of Boilean to 
the School of Good Sense and the School of Taste. Then follow 
briefer discussions of topics connected with the study of Boileau as 
moral critic and exponent of the honnete hommej as well as con- 
sideration upon the influence of Boileau on English prosody or on 
an English genre such as formal satire. 

Professor Clark completes his work with appendices containing 
various documents difficult of access. It may be said in conclusion 
that the accuracy of the proofreading and the general neatness of 
the typography are creditable not only to the author but to the 
Erench firm of printers. 

Sarrard University. C). H. C. WEIGHT. 


Paris-TTieaire Oontemporain. Role preponderant des scenes 
d'avant-garde depuis trente ans. By Louise Delpit. Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, vi^ nos. 1 and 2. Paris, 
Champion, 1925. xi + 125 pp. 

Apres le Dadaisme, voici le Thefitre Contemporain. Felicitous 
les professeurs de Smith College de s^adonner aux etudes de litt4ra- 
ture moderne, et souhaitons que toutes les Universites d^Amerique, 
suivant leur exemple, preparent a nos descendants des textes k 
consulter sur notre siecle. 

On ne saurait trop louer Mile Delpit de sa tres serieuse etude, 
Sur un terrain presque vierge, elle a fait de nombreuses recherches 
dont elle nous presents les resultats sous une forme claire et agit- 
able. Son ouvrage est divise en deux parties: 1°, Les Theatres; 
2°, Les Auteurs et les QEuvres. La classification des salles de 
spectacles en: Theatres reguliers, Thei.tres d^avant-garde et Scenes 
a c6te, est excellente; et on se rejouit de voir Mile Delpit rendre 
pleine justice aux efforts d^ Antoine, de Lugne-Poe et de Jacques 
Copeau. Elle retrace la carri^re de chacun, e^^lique leur role, 
degage leur importance, dans des pages certes meilleures que celles 
oil elle nous vante les naerites de la Comedie-Franqaise. L^opinion 
fcrop avantageuse qffielle a de cette maison lui a fait adopter, dans 
la deuxieme partie de son livre, une classification qui nous semble 
assez malheureuse. Le chapitre s^intitule, en effet: Auteurs 
consacrts par la Comedie-Pran^aise. Comment Mile Delpit peut- 
elle prendre au serieux les opinions d^un thtitre qui, — elle le dit 
elle-meme, — a mis vingt-neuf ans k enregistrer le succts dTbsen? 
Le jour on elle ttudiera le roman, classera-t-elle ses auteurs d^apres 
les elections de TAcademie? Cela Tobligerait a parler des chefs- 
d^oeuvre litttraires de M. Jonart on du martchal Lyautey, et k 
passer sous silence M. Abel Hermant, comme elle Fa ^4ja fait pour 
5 
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le thetoe. Certes, Fautenr du 'Cadet de Coufras est plus romancier 
qixe dramaturge, mais il a cependaut 4crit une quinzaiue de pieces, 
dout la deruiere, Madame, date de 1924. Sa personnalit^ est, sans 
doute, plus interessante que celle de M. Marcel Girette. Mais Abel 
Hermant n^a jamais ete joue au Prangais, tandis que M. Girette y 
a fait representer deux pieces : L^une d^elles a regu un prix, Fautre, 
Fapprobation de M. Tabbe Bethleem. M. Girette a toutes les 
chances. Marie Leneru est moins fortunee. Sa derniere oeuTre, 
La Paix, ajant ete jouee a TOdeon (1921), n^est que mentionnee 
incidemment. De telles erreurs d^appr^ciation sent inevitables 
quand on s^appuie sur un criterium denue de toute valeur. 

Si la classification du premier chapitre prete a la critique, celle 
du deuxieme est, en revanche, tout a fait ingenieuse. Mile Delpit 
a dem§le le mieux du monde Techeveau embrouille de la produc- 
tion dramatique contemporaine. Sa division du theatre religieux 
en deux parties : Avant Claudel et Apr^s Claudel, est partieuliere- 
ment heureuse, car elle fait ressortir, eomme il convient, Fimpor- 
tance de Fillustre diplomats. Ses compartiments etablis, Fauteur, 
avec beaucoup de discernement, y place les auteurs et leurs oeuvres. 
C^est k peine si Fon 6prouve parfois quelque surprise. Pourquoi, 
par exemple, ne pas classer Cromedeyre4e-V'ieil dans le theltre 
poetique? Est-ce parce que les vers de Jules Eomains offrent peu 
de ressemblance avec ceux de Frangois Porche que Mile Delpit ne 
les considers pas comme de la poesie ? Mile Delpit aime beaucoup 
Frangois Porch4. C^est affaire de gout. Le genre pompier a 
tou jours eu du sueces, surtout pres des dames. Mais souhaitons que 
cet amour reste tout platonique et ne donne pas naissance a une 
edition pour les colleges de La Vierge au grand coeur, ISTous avons 
deja, helas! Le Chemlier de Goloml. C^est plus que suffisant. 
Publier du Jean Sarment ne vaudrait guere mieux, quoi qu^en 
pense Mile Delpit qui, dans Henry Bataille qu^elle deteste, ne trou- 
verait certainement pas de pi^ce aussi revoltante que Je suis trap 
grand pour moi, et Fodieuse Madelon. Au lieu de se retrancher 
derriere Lucien Dupech, Mile Delpit efit mieux fait de consulter 
les Critiques d'un autre temps (1923) de Copeau. Elle y aurait 
trouve une plus juste appreciation des defauts et des qualites de 
Bataille qui restera, men deplaise a ses detracteurs, et malgrd ses 
fautes de gout, un de nos plus admirables dramaturges. 

Hne bibliographic sommaire termine cette 6tude ou Fauteur, sans 
sortir du domaine de Ferudition, 6vite cependant la secheresse, gxkce 
k de courtes analyses des pieces qu^elle enumere. Elle s^efforce 
^galement de qualifier d^un mot certains ecrivains. C^est tou- 
jours inutile et souvent perilleux. Andre Gide, par exemple, aime- 
rait“il s^entendre appeler: ^^un mattre du roman contemporain,^^ 
lui qui, lors de la r^cente publication des Faux Monnayeurs^ 
affixmait que c^^tait E son premier roman? 
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All reste^ ce ne sont que des petites fautes bien yenielles qui 
n^emp^cbent point Paris-Thedtre Contemporain d^^tre la premiere 
etude d^ensemble, le premier do'cnment complet qne nous ayons 
sur le theatre franqais au siecle^, et Mile Delpit a le droit 

d^etre fiere a la pensee que nul ne pourra desormais s^occuper de 
dramaturgie moderne sans devoir perpetuellement recourir k son 
tres remarquable ouvrage, 

Maueioe E. Coioteeau. 

Princeton University. 


GespracJie mit Heine. Zum erstenmal gesammelt und herausge- 
gelen von H. H. Houbeijt. Erankfurt a/M., 1926^ Eiitten & 
Loening. xiv + 1071 pp. M. 15. 

Professor Houben^s collection is an attempt;, and a successful 
one, considering the magnitude of the task, to gather between two 
covers all known material left by contemporaries of Heine wherein 
they record their conversations with, and impressions of, him. 
Purposely excluded from this compilation is the material found in 
Heine^s Samtliche Werhe, that in Hirth^s Briefwechsel, and the 
information published by Xarpeles in his Heine Reliquien. Hou- 
ben^s book thus forms a complement to these sources and entails 
no duplication. 

The title is a bit misleading, however, for it contains not only 
conversations with Heine, but also contemporary reports about 
him; Gesprdche mit und uber Heine would have described its 
contents more adequately. 

This somewhat loose title is no indication, however, of a corre- 
sponding looseness in the composition of the book. On the con- 
trary, the extensiveness of the material, the care exercised in the 
chronological arrangement, the completeness of the notes, foot- 
notes, and variants bespeak sound, practical scholarship. The very 
task of placing in chronological order these various conversations, 
references, and reports would have presented unsurmountable 
obstacles to any one not thoroughly at home in the field. Houben 
was exceptionally qualified for this task: his Register (vol. xv) 
to the fourteen volumes of Varnhagen von Ense^s Tagediicher, his 
editions of the works of Laube and of Gutzkow, his Zeiischriften 
des Jungen Deutschland, etc*, bear witness to it. 

A large part of the material, to be sure, was chronologically fixed 
by the original reporters, yet a not inconsiderable portion had to 
be taken from sources where exact dates were generally lacking, 
such as Madame Jaubert^s Heinrich Heine — Erinnermgen aus den 
letzten £0 Jahren seines Lehens, or Heinrich Bornstein^s Fiinfund- 
zwanzig Jahre in der Alien und Neuen WelL It is in cases such 
as these that Houben^s intimate knowledge of the period shows 
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“’'TKmolft'rS to marshal forth this complic.M m.terlal 
of different people correct or modify ®^/tlieir 

Sthoot argA^ w^rors 

corStioaa m ogually creaibl. reports and 

‘“S 3e‘rialTe*»te^ Hoaben h^ hsen k™ to 

H,£ sirs, at least biblrograpMcall,. bat “ « to ^ ^ 
to have now made easily accessible to any one aU 

S^narai from unpublished manuscripts taken chiefly from 
Var?ha?e®n Ton Ense’s in the_ Prussian State Lxbraj n 

Berlin. A glance at his Quellenverzeichrm, FxHpl'Sits de- 
iileit a proof of the wealth of the material submitted, a’ld “S Je 

tailed cross-references as well as ' 

a coarersatio. F A ‘iriilSiti » a bit 

Sii J»% ^ P. 1 Sba ia his J/s »d -Worbof 
Frieirich Artmnd StniMerg (Amenmm Bermanta, m, 148 , 

^^¥he spirit of Houben’s book is essentially that of birth’s ad- 
j^^ BrietwecJisel, one of strict objectmty having but the one 

5^To gmt complete and %r?hf eS5on is S 

and diligence can make it. Typographically the e to 
ceUent printed on good paper and well-nigh letter perfect, tnese 
1000 paLs disclosed but three misprints which are in fact rather 
torSrW^ P 250, in Houben’s note, Anfa^ 

should read Anhanff, for it is in the *^® 

RrhuU that we find Heine’s satire on Yictor Cousin, V- f™® 

16 einen should read heinen; p. 830, No. 693, ^’^® ulmase 

be deleted The headings of each page, statmg m a word or phrase 
a, wsiiTS ^tots li each, ss4 to tie pr^t ieciea.et qmte 
jn-atuitous of no help, rather misleading at tunes, and merely a 
g*.! ?“’ to the gmial reading, and buying, public in order to 
SSrboi applar more “ chatty ” and Menay. Tto rntrmsrc 
merit of Houben’s book is, however, not affected thereby. 

EeANZ SCHNBinEE. 


University of Ualiforma, 
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Lettres de Madame de La Fayette et de Gilles Menage, pnbliees 
avec Tine introduction, des notes et nn index par H. Ashton, 
Liverpool, The IJniversity Press, 1924. 199 pp. 

This is a painstaking edition, in which, however, not every 
textual difBcnlty, due to the editor^s separation from his materials, 
in Yancouver, could be absolutely overcome. This same embarrass- 
ment may be further discerned in matters of comparative con- 
vention, and a snfl&cient sophistication, or room^ for its bearing in 
mind, if present, as to France and England at any rate, in that 
age, as before and since. If we do not look back to Charron, de 
Thon, and dn Yair, for a kind of prevision Stoicism of positive 
flavour, the Anatomy of Melancholy is scarcely farther away than 
the Trait e sv/r les Passions de Tame of Descartes, and Dorothy 
Osborne’s Letters are barely ahead. 

Meantime, if the sceptre of Malherbe has not whollv fallen, nor 
the long influence of the Be Tranquilitate animi and the Conso- 
latio ad Marciam been wholly resolved, Cicero’s Letters as model, 
the Provincial Letters as immediate example, are giving a new 
definition to the Classic norm; and this belongs to the salon rela- 
tion, too. Pascal’s correspondence with Mile de Eoannez is some- 
thing more than a curious sort of sentimental torture in the Grand 
Siecle and the purlieus of Jansenism, and Mme de La Fayette’s 
with Menage must not be read into a feeble echo on the senti- 
mental side, in simple historical justice. This personne vraie was 
voted, first in her own generation, and since at every fair tribunal, 
point sentimentale.. 

We may indeed press very closely, and the closer the better, 
La Eochefoucald’s famous coinage, a fresh prose translation for 
the humanistic-mystical sincere of "sincere profession,” a phrase 
that has lingered on even in English along with those inordinate 
and sinful affections ” against which mesure is forming out of the 
late Scholastic summary, Temperatio infer utrumque moderamente 
utentes. And in the larger social sense, in which, as in the nar- 
rower, we have to take note of these friendships, it is surprising 
on a scrutiny that does not ignore for example, the Apology of 
La Eochefoucauld how much of the Cardinal Virtues of the old 
courtly tombs passes, only a little more laicised and composed in 
aspect, into the oflScial conscience of the only too earnest and 
chagrin provincial governor. Pity becomes almost obsession to 
the real mood and to an alarmed Stoicism equally, hel esprit 
languishing with its vapours, tili it wishes it had no pity at all 
with the need of exercise for Tame lien faiie. This passes in its 
own exaction llbyond the tete Men faiie of Montaigne that let him 
off perhaps a little easier, though this relative ease, too, must not 
be taken by any means overliterally. 

The heart of the genre, and its own je ne sais qmi, in the con- 
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text, seems in Madame de La Payette^s combination of these senti- 
ments, before the grief of a mother, for instance, la pins violente 
donlenr dn monde,^^ passing that of the Tictim, car enfin, qnand 
on est mort on ne sonffre plns/^ Authentic, in onr modern trans- 
lation, the note is for the Century as for universal moralist per- 
ception, like Mme de Sevigne^s et Monsieur de La Eochefoucauld 
est toujours mort/^ Poignant it is, but in another fashion than that 
of our more modern fashionings, for the most part, of our emotion, 
and Tamers guidance with respect to this moment may remain a 
safer and surer than some more recent vivacities of an over-personal 
approach. 

We have to be grateful to the imagination of Mr. Ashton for giv- 
ing us a diplomatic text of what is so precious as data for recovering 
possibly a little more tact and poise in our reading ol Le Grand 
Siecle, and not its least authentic and poignant figure. Menage 
needed no special rehabilitation, but it may be added that the 
Letters in no way add to the need. 

Hartford, Vormecticnit, MAUD ELIZABETH TemPLE. 


A German-English Dictionary by Heemah C. G. Beaistut. New 

York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1925. viii, 962 pp., lex. 8"^, $4.00. 

The Dictionary is intended as a convenient handbook for Ameri- 
can and English students of the German language. It was the 
author’s aim to give under each word just the information that is 
necessary for correct and ready interpretation and usage, and no 
more.” These sentences from the Preface succinctly and ade- 
quately state the aim and scope of the late Professor Brandt’s 
work. By wise restraint in the addition of secondary meanings, 
the author has been able to produce a dictionary in which the 
fundamental significance of a given word can readily be found. 
Eurthermore, compound words are, as a rule, given as new entries, 
so that the key-word is at the beginning of the line : of the com- 
pounds of Eeichs-j, for example, there are 29 separate entries, 
whereas in most other dictionaries the words in question would 
have to be sought under one entry, in the interior of a paragraph. 
Any one who has waded through such columns of compounds will 
at once realize the saving of time by the present arrangement, 
particularly as the type used for the key-words stands out in bold 
relief. 

With many words, etymology and cognates in other languages 
are indicated. Here an antiquated derivation has now and then 
been allowed to stand, e. g-, when Pistole is connected with the 
Italian city of Pistoja. In this connection it must be remembered 
that the work was finished a number of years ago. All in all, it 
seems to be one of the very best books of its kind, well worth a 
trial in advanced college classes. 

Johns Hophms TJnw&rsity. KUBEELIVEBYEE. 
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STANDING WATEE^^ 


In tbe fifth scene of the first act of Twelfth Night the ship- 
wrecked Viola, posing as a youth named Cesario, has come in her 
masculine usurped attire to woo the Lady Olivia for her master, 
the Duke Orsino. Her entrance to the lad/s house is barred by 
the watchful steward Malvolio, who is nevertheless compelled by 
her insistence to announce her presence to Olivia. Thereupon this 
dialogue ensues between the mistress and her steward : 


Olivia, 

Malvolio, 


Olivia, 

Malvolio. 

Olivia. 

Malvolio. 

Olivia. 

Malvolio, 


Tell Mm he shall not speak with me. 

He has been told so; and he says he’ll stand at your door 
like a sheriff’s post, and he the supporter to a bench, but 
he’ll speak to you- 
What kind o’ man is he? 

Why, of mankind. 

What manner of man? 

Of very ill manner; he’ll speak with you, will you or no. 
Of what personage and years is he? 

Hot yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a hoy, 
as a squash is before ’tis a peascod, or a coddling when ’tis 
almost an apple; ’ tis with him in standing water, hetween 
loy amd man. He is very well-favoured and he speaks very 
shrewishly; one would tMnk Ms mother’s milk were scarce 
out of him. 


Tbe crux of tliis passage — ^tbougb it must be admitted tbat most 
editors of tbe play have hardly felt it to be one — ^is tbe statement, 
^<>tis with Mm in standing water, between boy and man/^ For 
tbe moment I shall merely call attention to the fact that all of 
Malvolio’s references to tbe supposed youth Cesario are highly con- 
temptuous, and, leaving this cryptic remark for later reference, 
I shall now reeor^ the notes which have been written to explain 
the clause, ^^^tis with Mm in standing water/^ 


^83 
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The Variorum edition of the play reproduces the notes of two 
commentators, Capell and Wright. Both of these notes concern 
themselves with the bearing of the word in,^^ and ignore the con- 
sequent phrase standing water,^^ Capell regards the word as an 
error, and substitutes ^^e^en.^^ Wright inclines to accept the 
original reading as correct, and ventures this explanation: ^^The 
phrase, if the reading be correct, must mean ^ in the condition of 
standing water/^ The Variorum editor (Howard Horace Fur- 
ness) emphatically and properly endorses this note, and with that 
we may leave our consideration of the word ^^in.^^ There is no 
doubt whatsoever that, so far as the preposition is concerned, the 
phrase signifies ^^in the condition of standing water.^^ Furness 
proceeds, however, with this suggestion for the interpretation of 
the whole phrase: Possibly^ the simile was drawn from the tides 
at London Bridge. In the T&mpest, II, 1, 236, Sebastian says, 
^ I am standing water, ^ where, as the context shows, he means just 
at the turn of the tide, neither ebbing nor rising.^^ This explana- 
tion of standing water,^^ as we shall see, is the recurrent one in 
the notes for both Twelfth Night and The Tempest^ the two plays 
in which the phrase appears. 

Eolfe, in his edition of Twelfth Night, reproduces Schmidt^s 
note : Iw standing water. That is, between the ebb and the flood 
of the tide.^^ He agrees with this interpretation, and quotes the 
parallel instance from The Tempest, II, 1, 221 ; Well, I am stand- 
ing water.^^ 

Professor Walter M. Hart, in his notes for the Tudor edition 
of the play, gives the same explanation with equal confidence: 

Standing water. Water at the turn of the tide, neither ebbing 
nor flowing.^^^ 

In the notes on this passage, then, we find a virtual unanimity, 
and the diffidence of the earlier editions gives way to a complete 
confidence in the later ones. A good while ago I began to feel 
dissatisfied with these explanations. There did not seem to me to 
be any special disparagement in the comparison of a young man 
to a river standing poised between its tidal ebb and its tidal flow, 

E- E., liowever under tbe word sfcmdmg, xr, 7, gives the definition: 
water, a piece of water: StHl, not ebbing or flowing, stagnant,*' and 
quotes tbe passage from Tmelph Night. 
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and^ furthermore^ it seemed quite certain to me that MalYolio was 
searching his precise brain for every unsavory simile that he could 
fit to the case. While I was considering these things^ my memory, 
the warder of my own poor brain, brought in the recollection of 
an afternoon, years past, when I was discussing certain grave 
matters with an ancient and illiterate countryman of mine. We 
were being interrupted and annoyed from time to time by the 
housewife, who was less interested in our high discourse than she 
was in the occasional wagon that passed down the road and the 
sporadic sails that appeared from time to time out on the bay. 
The natural chagrin which my old friend was enduring constrained 
him to make the following apology, delivered to me in cautious 
undertones: ^^Melissy,^^ he said, ^^is what ye would call a little 
queer. She isn^t cra2y, but no more could ye say that she^s wise. 
She^s like a swamp that^s neither land nor water, and she doesn^t 
know enough to hold her tongue when gentlemen are discoursin.^ 

In this true tale, I believe, is contained the same contemptuous 
simile which Malvolio applied, with a different interpretation, to 
the impudent young intruder who insisted on delivering his mes- 
sage will you or no.^^ I must on no account base my conclusion 
on an anecdote which the sceptic might suppose me capable of 
trumping up ad hoc, and I shah have more substantial proofs to 
offer presently- My next step shall be to scrutinize the parallel 
passage in The Tempest 

In the first scene of the second act of this play the King of 
hTaples and his companions are wandering aimlessly about the 
island after the supposed wreck of their ship. Wearied with their 
exertions, the King and most of his company lie down on the 
ground and go to sleep. The only ones who remain awake are 
Sebastian, the shifty brother of the King, and Antonia, the usurp- 
ing Duke of Milan. The latter has attained his dukedom through 
treachery, and he is now anxious to make a pupil of Sebastian, 
who, as he thinks, may easily attain an even higher position by the 
same method. The following conversation passes between the 
two friends. 

Antonia, IToble Sebastian, 

Thou let’st thy fortune sleep — die, rather; -wink’et 
WMlfis thou art waking. 
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B&bastim, 

Antonio, 


Bebastian, 

Antonio. 

Bebastim. 


Tliou dost snore distinctly; 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 

I am more serious than my custom; you 
Must he so too, if heed me, which to do. 
Trebles thee o’er. 

Well, I am standmg water. 
I’ll teach you how to flow. 

Do so; to ebb 

Hereditary sloth instructs me. 


The Variorum edition of the play quotes only one comment — 
that of Jephson — on Sebastian^s rejoinder, Well, I am standing 
water.^^ The comment is this : The meaning seems to be, ^ I am 
stagnant, slow of understanding and action; for Antonio follows 
up the metaphor by saying he will teach Sebastian how to flow, and 
Sebastian rejoins that his natural or hereditary slothfulness teaches 
him rather to ebb.’^ It is impossible to decide from the vague 
wording of this note what definition is intended for the phrase 
standing water,^^ but one may surmise that the burden of defin- 
ing is simply avoided. Furness himself makes no comment here, 
but it will be recalled that he pronounced thus on this passage 
while considering the same phrase in Twelfth Night: Sebastian 
says, I am standing water, ^ where, as the context shows, he means 
just at the turn of the tide, neither ebbing nor rising.^^ 

Eolfe^s note, like Jephson^s, may be based on what I should con- 
sider a right understanding of the phrase, but it, also, carefully 
avoids a specific explanation. It runs thus: am standmg 

water am passive, ready to listen to you and to be influenced 
by you.-^^ 

Professor Herbert E. Greene, in his notes for the Tudor edition 
of the play, is explicit enough. His comment on the passage is : 

I am standing water. I am quiet, between ebb and flow, ready 
to listen.” 

Let us now proceed independently with this passage from The 
Tempest. When Sebastian says, ^^Well, I am standing water,” 
he quite obviously means, Well, I am in a state of passivity. I 
am not doing or saying anything. Go ahead and say what you 
obviously wish to say ” How, both Antonio and Sebastian are 
inveterate punsters, quibblers, and corruptors of words. In every 
conversation in which they bear a part they regard a sentence as 
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bnt a cbeYeril gloTe to a good wit. Tiierefore^ when Sebastian 
defines himself figuratively as standing water/^ Antonio imme- 
diately pounces upon the literal meaning ^ of his phrase^ pretend- 
ing, according to the well-known rules of the wit combat, not to 
have realized that it was meant figuratively. I^U teach yon how 
to flow/^ he says, which, in effect, means, Yon are stagnant water, 
are yon? Well, Fll teach yon to be mnning water/^ Bnt he has 
nsed the word flow,^^ which has a donble meaning, and Sebastian 
immediately connters on him by seizing on the second or nnin- 
tended meaning — flow as against ell) in the cycle of the tide. Do 
so,^^ he says, To ebb hereditary sloth instructs me/^ 

That is, standing water does not suggest flow and ebb, as 
Furness contends, but standing water suggests flow to An- 
tonio, and ^‘^flow^^ independently suggests ^^ebb^^ to Sebastian. 
And, it may be remarked as an aside, this is the only interpretation 
that can give life or meaning to the situation. The whole passage, 
as I have quoted it, is a wit combat or it is nothing, and if stand- 
ing water suggested loth flow and ebb, then Sebastian, instead of 
countering nimbly on his friend according to his custom, merely 
phrases a stupid rejoinder which, since it was implicit in his first 
speech, was obvious from the start. 

The plays of Shakspere afford countless instances of the wit com- 
bat, and the rules of the game can easily be deduced from these 
examples. It is a contest in which each participant eagerly watches 
for some weak point in the last remark or rejoinder of his oppo- 
nent — ^some phrase which can be interpreted in a way not intended 
or foreseen by the opponent, and which is quickly twisted into this 
new meaning and flung back in his face. I have selected, almost 
at random, a passage of words between Borneo and Benvolio which 
will serve as well as any other to illustrate the verbal duello. It 
is a trifle more extended than the bout between Sebastian and 
Antonio, but every pass in it is made in accordance with the same 
familiar code* 

BemoUo, Tell me in sadness, who is that you love? 

Borneo. What, shall I groan and tell thee? 


® It is not strictly necessary to insist upon the application of both figura- 
tive and literal in this wit combat. OOhe purpose of my explanation will 
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Benvolio, 

Borneo. 


Bewoolio. 

Borneo. 

Benvolio. 

Borneo. 


Groan! Why, no; 

But sadly tell me who. 

Bid a sick man in sadness make his will. * . . 

Ah, word ill urg^d to one who is so ill! 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

I aim’d so near when I suppos’d you lov’d. 

A right good mark-man! And she’s fair I love. 

A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit. 

Well, in that hit you miss. She’ll not he hit 
With Cupid’s arrow; she hath Dian’s wit; 

And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 

’Gainst Love’s weak childish how she lives unharm’d.® 


At every turn of this dialogue there is some particular word 
that serves as the instrument of attack — a word which may be used 
in different senses, and which, as soon as it is used by one speaker 
in one sense, is pounced upon by the other speaker in another sense 
and hurled back at his antagonist. The first of these is sad- 
ness/^ used by Benvolio with the meaning soberness.^^ It is seized 
at once by Eomeo, is given another of its meanings-r-^^ grief — 
and, thus transformed, is returned to Benvolio. A little later 
Benvolio gives a skilful twist to the word ^^fair,^^ which Eomeo 
has unsuspectingly used, attaches it to the word ^‘^mark,^^ which 
has also appeared in his opponent’s last speech, and scores a very 
palpable hit. And so on, until Eomeo has the last word. 

To every skilled practitioner of the wit combat, then, it was 
obvious that his skilled rival could be scored against only by a 
quick, subtle twist in some variable word which the rival himself 
had used in his last remark. ITo student of The Tempest need be 
told that Sebastian and Antonio are verbal duellists of the first 
house, and no student of the science of verbal fencing need be 
persuaded that they are crossing foils in the passage under dispute. 


II 

The passages which I have cited from Twelfth Night and The 
Tempest are the only ones in which Shakspere employs the definite 
phrase standing water,” and this absence of parallel instances in 
Shakspere’s own writing is probably the cause of what I consider a 


1)6 served equally well By supposing that Antonio is here applying an 
unexpected figurative extension to Sebastian’s remark. * 

® Borneo and d'ldietf Act I, Scene 1, II. 205-217. 
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current misapprehension-, since in neither of these passages is the 
meaning obviously unambiguous. It is doubtless well koown that 
Shakspere^ and his contemporaries also, frequently couple such 
words as ^^pool/^ ^^pond/^ and ^^lake^^ with the epithet stand- 
ing/^ and I shall attempt to show presently that these phrases are 
aU synonymous with the phrase standing water/^ but I propose 
first to consider some passages from contemporary Elizabethan 
writing which contain the actual phrase standing water/^ 

The King James version of Psalm 107, verse 35, is : He turn- 
eth the wilderness into a standing water and dry ground into water- 
springs/^ Here the phrase is undoubtedly a dignified one, and is 
equivalent to a lake/^ or, as an Elizabethan would say if he pre- 
ferred to do so, a standing lake/^ 

In Book II, Chapter 6 (1587 edition), of the Description of 
England^ Harrison discourses upon the food and diet of the Eng- 
lish,^^ and, since beer and ale played a constant part in the process 
of nourishing the Elizabethan body, he devotes some space to a 
consideration of the best methods for brewing these nutritive 
drinks. "^^In this trade, he says, ^^our brewers observe very dili- 
gently the nature of the water, which they daily occupy, and soil 
through which it passeth, for all waters are not of like goodness, 
sith the fattest standing water is always the best; for, although 
the waters that run by chalk or eledgy soils be good, and next unto 
the Thames water, which is the most excellent, yet the water that 
standeth in either of these is the best for us that dwell in the 
country, as whereon the sun lieth longest, and fattest fish is bred.'^^ 
Here the distinction is clearly made between "standing water 
and water that runs — continuously or through the alternate pro- 
cesses of ebb and flow, as the case may be. Here, also, the phrase 
is a comparatively dignified one, for the simple reason that Harri- 
son adopts a respectful tone in using it because he considers it a 
valuable fluid for the purpose in hand. Uttered with a change of 
tone the phrase "fat (i e., thick, or even slimy) standing water 
may quickly degenerate into a disgusting expression, as we shall 
presently see. 

In The Anatomy of Melancholy (Part I, Sec, 2, Mem. 2, Sub. 
1.) Burton considers, under the successive headings "Beer^^ and 
" Waters,” the same domestic topic that is handled by Harrison in 
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tlie chapter from which I have just quoted^ and he considers it 
with a difference. Standing waters, says Bnrton, thick and 
ill-eolonred, such as come forth of pools, and moats, where hemp 
hath been steeped, or slimy fishes live, are most unwholesome, pntri- 
fied, and full of mites, creepers, slimy, muddy, unclean, corrupt, 
impure, by reason of the sun^s heat, and still-standing; they cause 
foul distemperatures in the body and mind of man, are unfit to 
make drink of, to dress meat with, or to be used about men in- 
wardly or outwardly. They are good for many domestic uses, 
to wash horses, cattle, &c, or in time of necessity, but not otherwise. 
Some are of opinion that such fat standing waters make the best 
beer, and that seething doth defecate it, as Cardan holds, Lii, 13 
subtil. ^ It mends the substance and savour of iV but it is a 
paradox.^^ 

III. 

These quotations from contemporary Elizabethan writings will, 
I believe, make it quite clear that the phrase ^‘^standing water 
was a familiar and established one as applied to water that does 
not run or that is not subjected to the processes of ebb and flow. 
It is equally important, however, to understand that this phrase 
could be varied, according to the whim of the speaker or writer, 
by such phrases as standing pool and standing lake,^^ and the 
link may be supplied by another quotation from the same sub- 
section in The Anatomy of Melancholy from which I borrowed my 
last quotation. Under the heading Fishes Burton comments 
thus: ^‘^Ehasis and Magninus discommend all fish, and say they 
breed viscosities, slimy nutriment, little and humorous nourish- 
ment. Savanarola adds, cold, moist: and phlegmatic, Isaac; and 
therefore unwholesome for ail cold and melancholy complexions: 
others make a difference, rejecting only among fresh-water fish, eel, 
tench, lamprey, crawfish (which Bright approves. Cap. d), and 
such as are bred in muddy and standing waters, and have a taste 
of mud, as Franciscus Bonsuetus poetically defines. Lib. de aqm- 
tilibus. 

pisees oumes, qui stagna, lacmque frequentant. 

Semper plus succi deterioris iiabent.’^ 

This Latin quotation is thus rendered into English in a parallel 
column, by Burton: 
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All fisli that stwndmg pools <md lakes frequent 
Do ever yield bad Juice and nourishment. 

It is obviously nimeeessary to add any comment to the evidence 
of tbds definitive quotation. The gloss on ^^stagna^, lacusqne^^ of 
the Latin passage, and on standing pools and lakes of the Eng- 
lish translation, is, in contempt of question, muddy and standing 
waters.^^ 

The case, I suppose, may now be regarded as proved, but for the 
sake of finality of treatment I should like to subjoin three in- 
stances — out of many available ones — ^that will show the easy 
variability of the substantive that could be conjoined with the 
constant attribute standing in Elizabethan conversation. 

When Prospero abjures his potent art in the first scene of the 
final act of The Tempest he begins by apostrophizing the different 
groups of spirits that have aided him in his mastery over the 
elements. 

Ye elves of Mils, brooks, standing lakes, and groves, 

And ye that on tbe sands witb printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing JSfeptune, and do fly Mm 
When he conies back — 

These are the first two groups in his list, and in delimiting the 
spheres of their activities he places the standing lakes in a 
category distinct from that containing the water which ebbs and 
flows. The word standing ” definitely marks that distinction in 
this passage, but it does not include the idea of stagnancy in any 
unpleasant sense. In the two passages that follow, however, the 
presence of that idea is obvious. 

The Sir Oracle speech in the first scene of The Merchant of 
Venice is so well known that it may be presumed that the recol- 
lection of every reader of Shakspere who is condescending to my 
pedantry will already have supplied it. There are,^^ says the 
sprightly Gratiano, 

a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a stcmdmg pond 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profonnd conceit. 

The second line of my citation refers, of course, to the gathering 
of scum on the surface of stagnant water, and the remaining lines 
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fix the comparison of this unwholesome phenomenon with the 
assumption of a cloak of dignity and reticence on the face of the 
would-be wise man. The important word in this second line, I 
believe, is “ standing/^ in the sense of stagnant.^’ The substan- 
tive pond I believe, by the same token, to be accidental, and 
synonymous with water or pool or any other term that could 
lend itself to the idea of fixity in the most common of liquids. 

In The Duchess of Malfij Act I, Scene 1, the villain Bosola ex- 
presses this cynical opinion of the Duke Ferdinand and the Cardinal 
his brother : 

He and Ms Motlier are like plum-trees tliat grow crooked over standing 
pools; they are rich and overladen with fruit, hut none hut crows, pies, 
and eaterpillars feed on them. 

Here, one need hardly contend, we have a disgusting picture of 
the battening process beside a swamp or a shallow pool of filthy 
water, and here also, as in the preceding quotation, it is obvious 
that the speaker is pointing his sarcasm with the same comparison — 
used with a difference — ^that Malvolio borrows for the nonce to 
discredit young Cesario. 

IV. 

On the negative side, then, the phrases standing pond,^^ 
standing pooV^ standing lake,^^ and standing water are all 
synonymous, and they aU denote, in common, the absence of pro- 
gressive motion or of the alternate motions of ebb and flow. On 
the positive side there are minor distinctions in Elizabethan usage 
which may be deduced readily enough from the quotations that 
I have presented. Standing ponds and standing pools are 
swamps, marshes, or collections of thick and stagnant water. The 
standing lake^^ is — ordinarily, at least — ^the larger, deeper and 
more dignified body of water that stands in its place without flow. 

Standing water is any or all of the others, and, in any given 
instance, it is what the speaker who refers to it will indicate by the 
tone of his reference or by his contextual phraseology. In the 
Biblical passage that I have cited, for instance, the phrase is obvi- 
ously synonymous with standing lake.^^ 

We may complete the circle by returning to the passages in The 
Tempest and in Twelfth Night. In the former passage the phrase 
standing water is clearly used in its general negative sense 
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denoting passivity or absence of motion, and bere, as I have shown, 
the phrase provokes a verbal attack with flowing water which, in 
its tnm, receives a counter attack with flowing-and-ebbing water. 
In the latter passage the phrase, nttered as it is in a bitterly sar- 
castic tone, just as clearly denotes the standing pond or stand- 
ing pool/^ I have already explained that my interpretation of 
Malvolio^s contemptuous response to the question, Of what per- 
sonage and years is he ? would run, in part, as follows : If you 
ask me how old this person is I can only answer that he is neither 
a boy nor a man, but is in that amorphous state lying between the 
two. He is like a swamp, which is neither dry land nor running 
water.'’^ This simile, like the ones preceding it in the same speech, 
has the powerful virtue of making its object seem ridiculous, and 
I think that even Malvolio would realize that he could hardly ex- 
pect to raise the laugh against his antagonist by comparing him 
to a river nobly poised for an instant before returning to its banks. 


Washington University. 


W. Eot Mackbi;tzib, 


MILTOH^S ^^OLD DAMOETAS^^ 

Wliieh of the fellows or tutors of Christas College Milton had in 
mind when he wrote of ^ old Damoetas ^ matters as little, for a real 
understanding of Lycidas^ as which of his companions were the 
^ rough Satyrs^ and which the ^ Fauns with cloven heel.'^ Most 
of the editors of Milton, when they attempt any identification, have 
settled on Chappell. Old Damoetas,^^ says Masson, for example,^ 
is either Chappell, whom Milton has long forgiven, or some more 
kindly fellow of Christ^ s.^^ Surely, however, aU that one learns 
about ChappeE contradicts the idea that he loved to hear the 
song^^ of the students. Milton^s early troubles aside, ChappeE 
seems to have been recognized by aE who knew him as a man who 
was respected rather than Eked by his students, whereas Milton’s 
line implies some intimacy and affection. Chappell sent out better- 
trained students than did any other teacher of the coEege ; he was 

^ Masson, David, Infe of MUton, GamTbridge, Macmillan, 1850, i, 611. 
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tlie finest disputant in the university; but students and adversaries 
alike looked back upon tbeir encounters with him with admiration 
for his intellect^ hardly with real feeling for the man himself. 
Although identification of JDcmoetas with other than Chappell 
makes little real difference in our understanding of Milton^ yet 
there is some interesting evidence in regard to the matter which 
may at least throw light upon a man with whom Milton undoubt- 
edly came in contact during his undergraduate years. 

Milton was not the only student of Chrisffs who introduced a 
kindly tutor into one of his pastoral poems. During the last year 
of the life at Cambridge of the " lady of Christ^s/^ there matric- 
ulated at the college a youth whom his classmates came to call 
the angel of Christ^s.^^ There were many similarities, other than 
the nicknames, between Milton and Henry More, afterwards the 
founder of the Cambridge Platonists, and one of the most influential 
theologians of his day. Strikingiy similar in appearance in their 
youthful days, both combined interest in poetry with intense in- 
terest in theology. In their reactions to Cambridge they had much 
in common. Later, it is true, More, who had been trained a Calvin- 
ist, was to find his place with the latitudinarians, urging tolera- 
tion in religious belief during those very years whfle Milton fought 
with the Puritans and then retired to write Paradise Lost, but in 
their undergraduate days, both showed to a marked degree a fusion 
of Eenaissance and Puritan ideals. Like Milton, More contributed 
to many of the Cambridge volumes of occasional verse his Greek 
elegy on Edward Eang appears in the same volume which contains 
Lycidas. Like Milton also. More, after completing his university 
training, turned to the writing of poems, which, in his own day, 
were certainly more seriously considered by men of intellect than 
had been the minor poems of Milton, for More was a philosophical 
poet, who sang those rythmes which from Platonick rage do pow- 
erfully flow forth,^^ 

The first of these ^ rythmes,^ given to an interested — ^though 
frankly puzzled — ^world in 1642, More called Psychozoia or the 
Sorig of the 8ouU Involved and confusing though the allegory 
is — a combination of Plotinus, Philo Judaeus, Picino, Pico deUa 

* The Complete Foems of Dr, Ftemg More, edited by Alexander B, Gro- 
Ohertsey Worthies Library, 1878. 
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Mirandola^ Cliaiicerj, Spenser, and possibly a dozen other of Morels 
favorites — it offers to the Milton student a curious parallel for 
Miiton^s pictures of the Cambridge students who 

were nursed upon tlie self-same MU, 

Fed tbe same flock by fountain, shade, and rilL 

The second and third cantos of Morels poem deal with the story 
of a pilgrimage, told by an old shepherd to younger swains who 
gather about him for instruction. His pastoral name is not 
Damoetas, but Mnemon, but he is like Milton^s shepherd, one who 
loves and is loved by a younger generation. The scene in Morels 
poem is evidently laid in some such garden as that of Christas : 

We on grassie bed did lie prostrate, 

Under a sbady Beach, which did repell 
The fiery scorching shafts which Uriel 
From Southern quarter darted with strong hand. 

The real affection which existed between the teacher and his stu- 
dents is evidenced again and again by their interruption and eager 
questions and by his replies to them. Such an interlude as this is 
characteristic : a student to whom More gives the name Subtimidus 
has hesitated to ask a question of the old shepherd, not knowing 
how it will be received; but he is reassured when he sees the cour- 
tesy and kindness with which Mnemon replies to the ingenuous 
question of another student. 

Subtimidus, wben Tbarrbou sped so well, 

Took courage to bimself and thus ^gan say 
To Mnemon: Pray you Sir voucbsafe to tell 
Wbat Autapames and Hypomone 
And Simon do this while in Dizoie. 

With that Ms face shone like the rosie Mom 
With maiden blush from inward modesty. 

Then More comments : 

Old Mnemon lov^d the Lad even from his face, 

Which blamelesse blnsh with sanguin light had dyed. 

The story which Morels Mnemon tells is of his youthful wander- 
ing through the strange countries of Beirah (the brutish life), 
Psittacusa-land (the country of parrot speech), Dizoia (the country 
of ^double-livednesse^), until he finally achieved Psychania, the 
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land of the spirit. Beneath its complex allegory, one may read 
the story of a man whose youth was a period of doubt, Tna>irig for 
scepticism, but who finally achieved what was to him the serenity 
of belief. Yow in his age he is telling the tale to a youthful 
generation in an attempt to keep them from that fruitless wander- 
ing. There is little doubt in the mind of anyone who has read 
the rest of More’s poetry that this scene is founded upon reality. 
His allegory, usually abstruse and chaotic, becomes for the time 
being almost clear, and often really interesting; his portraits are 
of individuals, not, as in the rest of the poem, of philosophical 
abstractions ; most of all his portrait of Mnemon rings true. 

Was there, then, any fellow of Christ’s who corresponded to 
Mnton’s ‘old Damoetas’ and to More’s Mnemon? Certainly it 
was not Chappell; and it was hardly Kobert Cell, More’s tutor 
during a good part of his Cambridge life. But in every way the 
impression which Milton and More give of this "more kindly fel- 
low of Christ’s ” does suit that best-loved of all the fellows, Joseph 
Mead, famous for generations after Ms death as the author of 
Glavis Apocalyptim, an interpretation of the Book of Eevelation 
which long remained a standard text in theological study.® Born 
at Berden, Essex, in October, 1686, Mead was educated at Christ’s 
College, to wMch he returned as fellow, and to which he devoted 
his life, refusing the many tempting offers of preferment wHch 
came to him. He was a Eenaissance figure in the varied interests 
wMch occupied him. He was, says a biographer, " an acute Logi- 
cian, an accurate Philosopher, a skilful Mathematician, an excellent 
Anatomist, ... a great Philologer, a master of many languages, 
a good proficient in the studies of History and Chronology ” 
Christ’s rightly looked upon him as her greatest man and tradition 
teUs that other colleges used to call him in for consultation par- 
ticularly in connection with studies in anatomy. It was not his 

“Tlie most interesting account of Mead is that given in BiograpMa 

Bi3(mgelim "by the iSet?. JErasmus Middleton, Londoiij printed hy R. Denliam, 
1784, m, 78-065 see also tlie Dictionary of National Biography; Masson, 
Life of Milton, i, 101 ff,; Benjamin Brook, Lines of the Puritans. London, 
James Black, 1813, ii, 429-434; Hiint, Religious Thought in Mngland, 
London, Strakan, 1870, i, 167. There are many letters in Heywood and 
Wright, Cambridge Unwersity Transactions, London, Henry Bolm, 1864. 
^BiograpMa MvmgeUca, an, 76. 
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intelleetiial interests alone, however, wMeh made Mm Damoetas 
and Mnemon. 

His chamber, on the first floor of Christ’s, was the center of the 
college life. Hot a student but knew Ms windows ; indeed, if we 
may tmst tradition, it was not nnnsnal for the students to play 
pranks upon Mm, in connection with that window, but they were 
the pranks of affectionate mischief. To suggestions that he change 
his quarters, he merely smiled; he liked to be in the midst of 
things. And in the midst of things he was ; no fellow was so popu- 
lar, none had such communication with the outside world. In 
spite of the amount of work he did, he kept up an active and lively 
interest in affairs of the nation and of Europe ; he subscribed to a 
weekly news-letter, the contents of which he used to pour forth 
enthusiastically at the commons table; he was the correspondent 
of many of the important men of Europe. To Hartlib (that 
curious figure who seems to have written to everyone) he wrote 
of the doings of Cambridge and the country about. He was a true 
gossip I It was seldom he missed anything, and when he did he 
was the first to enjoy the laugh on himself. Thus when Emmanuel 
College in 1622 chose a new Master so secretly that Mead did not 
know they were to do it until it had been done, he wrote, Hever 
did I believe till now I see it experienced, that so many as 12 
could keep counsell a week together, and fellowes of a colledg 
too ! Who would have thought but there would have bin one Judas 
among 12 1 ’’ ^ He was, by all accounts, a charming correspondent, 
a delightful companion. 

But it is in Ms relations wdth Ms students that he is most im- 
portant. So far as one may Judge by contemporary accounts, 
these relations were not limited to a small group who happened to 
be entered under him* He was not a mere tutor. Under ordinary 
circumstances, that part of his time which he devoted to instruction 
should have gone to lectures, but, unfortunately, he had a slight 
impediment in his speech, and so declined to lecture except when 
it was utterly necessary. Instead he felt it his duty to devote that 
time to more informal talks with students. His biographer says : • 

He preserved Ms knowledge in academical learning by the private lec- 

®Heywood and Weight, Cambridge Unmersitg Tramactkme, u, 312. 

* BiograpMa MvmgaUoa, m, 77 ff. 
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tores wMcli he read to his pupils, to whom h© was an able and faithful 
guide. For being a fellow of a college, he esteemed it a part of his duty 
to further the education of young scholars j which made him undertake 
the careful charge of a tutor; and this he managed with great prudence 
and equal diligence. After he had by daily lectures well grounded his 
pupils in Humanity, Logie, and Philosophy, and by frequent conyerse 
understood to what particular studies their parts might be most profitably 
applied, he gave them his advice accordingly; and, when they were able 
to go alone, he chose rather to set everyone his daily task than constantly 
to confine himself and them to precise hours for lectures. In the evening 
they all came to his chamber, to satisfy him that they had performed 
the task he had set them. The first question which he used to propound 
to every one in his order was, ‘ Quid dubitas ? ’ ^ What doubts have you 
met in your studies today? * for he supposed that to doubt nothing and 
to understand nothing were verifiable alike. Their questions being pro- 
pounded, he resolved their quaeres and so set them upon clear ground to 
proceed more distinctly; and then, having by prayer commended them 
and their studies to God’s protection and blessing, he dismissed them to 
their lodgings. 

TIius Milton and More might have come into nnnsnally personal 
contact with Mead even though he was in no sense a tutor of either 
of them. His biographer says again {Hid-, iii, 83) : 

He was far from affecting an unprofitable, inactive solitude; for none 
was more free and open for conyerse, especially with ingenuous and in- 
quiring scholars. Let who would repair to him, provided they were not 
captious and impertinent, he would give them their fill of discourse and 
enlarge to ample satisfaction. 

Head in connection with Meades own life, the allegory of Morels 
Fsychomia takes on a new meaning, for Mead had, in his youth, 
experienced a period of religions and philosophical doubt very simi- 
lar to the situation Mnemon describes {ilid,^ iii, 74 ff.) : 

Hot long after his entrance into philosophical studies, he was for some 
time disquieted with scepticism, that troublesome and restless disease of 
the Pyrrhonian school of old. For, lighting upon a hook in some neighbor- 
scholar’s chamber ... he began, upon the perusal of it, to move strange 
questions to himself and even to douht whether the rb wdvj the whole 
frame of things, as it appears to us, were any more than a mere phantasm 
or imagination. The improvement of this conceit . . . rendered all things 
so unpleasant to Mm, that his life became uncomfortable. He was then 
hut young, and therefore the more capable of being abused by those per- 
plexed motions, by which Pyrrho had industriously studied to represent 
the habitation of truth as inaccessible. But, by the mercy of God, he 
quickly made his way out of those troublesome labyrinths. 
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What more natural than that, in his intimate talks with students 
entering upon the period of adolescent doubt, he should have told 
them, allegorically or otherwise, the story of his youth, which More 
remembered so Tividly? 

More, it is true, pictures Mnemon as an old man, whereas Mead 
died in the prime of life, at the age of fifty-two. Yet More says 
himself that his figure of "ten times ten times ten^^ is a mere 
Pythagorean symbol, signifying the perfect life ; then, too, conren- 
tions of the pastoral decree that the teacher-shepherd must be old; 
or may we possibly see here another evidence of the fact that to 
youth teachers are of a generation which has passed away I Apart 
from this one discrepancy, we may see a definite parallel between 
Morels description of Mnemon, and a contemporary description of 
Mead. More says : ^ 

. . . few things I will relate, 

Of which old Mnemon mention once did make. 

A jolly swain he was in youthfull state. 

When he mens natures gan to contemplate, 

And kingdomes view; but he was aged then 
When I him saw; Ms years bore a great date; 

He numbred had full ten times ten times ten; 

Theresa no Pythagorist hut knows well what I mean. 

Old Mnemons head and beard were hoary white, 

But yet a chearfull countenance he had: 

His vigorous eyes did shine like starres bright, 

And in good decent freez he was yclad. 

As blith and buxom as was any lad 
Of one and twenty clotMd in forest green; 

Both blith he was and eek of counsell sad: 

Like winter-morn bedight with snow and rine 
And sunny rayes, so did his goodly Eldship shine. 

In many of the details the description undoubtedly recalls this one 
of Mead 

His body was of a comely proportion, rather of a tall than low stature. 
In his younger years (as he would say) he was but slender and spare of 
body; but afterwards, when he was full-grown, he became more fat and 
portly, yet not to any excess. . . . His eye was full, quick, and sparkling. 
His whole countenance was composed to a sedate seriousness and gravity; 

Fsyohozoia, Canto II, stanzas 30 and 31. 

® BiogmpMa 3Pi, 90. 

3 
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Majestm et Amor were well met there: an awfnll majesty, but, withall, 
an inviting sweetness. His behavior was friendly and affable, intermixed 
with a becoming chearfulness and inoffensive pleasantry. His complexion 
was a little swarthy, as if somewhat overtinctnred with melancholy. 

WtateTer the other similarities between Mead and the mysterious 
Mnemon, there is no question that the lesson which each endeavored 
to teach to his students was the same : ^ 

When Mnemon hither came, he leaned back 
Upon his seat, and a long time respired. 

When I perceived this holy Sage so slack 
To speak (well as I might) I him desired 
Still to hold on, if so he were not tired, 

And tell what fell in blest Theoprepy; 

Bnt he nonld do the thing that I required 5 

Too hard it is, said he, that kingdomes glee 

To show; who list to know himself must come and see. 

This story under the cool shadowing Beach 
Old Mnemon told of famous Dizoie; 

To set down all he said passeth my reach. 

That all would reach even to infinity. 

, . . Suffice it then (he) taught that ruling Right, 

The Good is uniform, the Evil infinite. 

Maejoeie H. Nicolsoh. 

Goucher College, 


THE SYNTAX OP THE WITH THE COMPAEATIVE 

There is in Old EngEsh a variation of the regular construction 
of comparison which may be indicated by the example, ^on md 
This locution often baffles the translator and has usually been 
treated as sporadic in spite of the fact that it is to be found through- 
out the entire Old English period. It disappears in Middle Eng- 
lish, the only trace left being the word, lede, lest (from Ims pe ) . 

My discussion of the syntax of this construction falls under three 
heads: first, fixing the locution as an established idiom of Old 
English; second, the syntax of the pronoun, (or or p&) 
preceding the comparative; third, the syntax of the particle, 
which follows the comparative. My analysis wiE incidentally 

® Psye}msoia, Gauto III, stanzas 69, 70, 71. 
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throw light on that difficult fossil construction^ Mod. Eng. the 
with comparative. 

Examples of the idiom are not con&ied to any one dialect of Old 
English;, nor to any single part of the period; this eliminates the 
possibility of scribal error to account for such a special use of the 
particle, 

From the poetry (ed. Grein-Wiilker) : 

Daniel 264. — ^nses Mm se sweg to sorge ''6on m& sunnan scima. 

Whale 80. — nagon hwyrft ne swiee titsi]? Bfre, >a ]?®r in cumatS, pon mS 
pe ]?a fiscas, faratSlacende, of pses Uwseles fenge Uweorfan motan. 
Metres of Boethim 28, 36. — ^ne biS Mo on ©fen ne on germorgen merestreame 
pe mar pe on midne dseg. 

Metres of Boethim 10, 38, — ^ne mseg mon ©fre p§ ^nne wrseccan Ms 
craeftes beniman pe mon oneerran imeg sunnan onswifan. 

Psalms 118, 11.^ — foxtSon ic on minre lieortan iiydde georne, p^t ic J^inre 
spruce sped gelxealde, py Ices Se ic gefrennne fyxene ©nige. 

From the prose : 

Bawon Chronicle 755 (Parker). — pa cwMon Me I^aet Me Me ]?ses ne on- 
munden pon ma pe eowre geferan pQ mid J?am cyninge w^nin. 
(Laud ms. — ponne md pe). 

Bawon Chronicle 1009 (Laud).^ — ^ac we gyt naefdon J?a geselSa ne ]?on© 
wurbscipe seo scipfyrd nytt wlere Sisum earde pe md pe beo oftor 
wses, 

Boethim, Consolation xxxiv, 1 (Sedgefield, 83, 3). — ^naes of pdm Isessan 
J?aet mseste pon (]?e) md pe sio ea mseg weor]?an to sewelme. 

Idid, XXXIV, 10 (Sedgfield, 91, 12). — ^ne tSearft l?ii no be p^m gesceaftum 
tweogan pon (]?e) md pe be }?^m o3?rum. 

King Bdgm^s Canon of Penitents vn (Thorpe, Laws and Institutes, n, 
280). — ^ne ©nig man ne mseg synna biiton andetnesse wel gebetan 
pe md pe se m©g wel bal wur?5an. 

Alfred^ s Martyrs, Dec. 13 (ed. in The Bhrirn, Cockayne, 154, 22), — ^nis md 
]?mes weales burned n^fre pe leofre pe me n^dre t5 slite. 

AEJlfric^s Grammar, Dje Numero (ed. Zupitza, 253). — and M nsSfre ne 
ateoriatS on na?5rum getele pe md pe on casum. 

Mlfri(fs Lwes (Skeat) i, 7, 20. — and J>©ra m§.t5ma ne rdlite p^ md pe 
rdoeendes meoxes. 

JDlfric^s Homilies, Bhrove Bi^day, (Tborpe) x, 154, 18. — ^nis heo bwa^ere 
tSe geUccre biere ecan worulde, pe is sum cweartern IdoMum dsege, 

Wiilfing {Byntcca^ Alfred, § 65, 3) cites tbe following from Alfred; — 

Cura Past (ed. Sweet) 309, 3, — tSonne n© burne se weliga tSe sio^ur on 
t5©re iungan ISe on 5t5rum limum. 

Hid. 318, 18. — Me ... n© Me self© ts^ Petrcm ne talien pe oSre. 
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Boethius (ed. Cardale) 48, 22.— ]?o^ 2 . ma ]>e >u wistest. 

BiuiilcLTlyi 340, 20; 364, 4. 

Ihid. 232, 8 . — ]>e ma pe be o]?rum. 

BiMilarly, ibid. 288, 10'. 

Ibid. 282, 23. — ^ne bi> se cwuca ponue nyttra pe m deada. 

SoUloquies St. Augustine (ed. Cockayne) 201, .34.— M . . . l?§ali ne 
J>iiic?S iis bwilum pe hrddder pe an scyld. 

Lmvs of Alfred (ed. Sehmid) 76, 2 (ed. Tkorpe) i, 66 (ms. E).— gif hlo 
beam gestrlene, nabbe ]?^t >ses ierfes >ow more pe slo mSdor. 
(ms. B.— na mare bonne sea modor.) 

The general form of this idiom may be represented as 

^on (or f>y, or |?e) + comparative -f- pe (relative particle) ^ 

As far as I can determine, the idiom does not occur in any other 
language than BngHsh. In Old Saxon than mer the. occurs (of. 
Eeliand, 1395), but it is not our English idiom at all; it is there 
used in a proportional statement and not in the comparison of 

inequality. , . • 

This quasi-comparative use of the particle, (>6, occurs only twice 
to my knowledge without the precediug (>on (^e, We are 

dealing, therefore, with a construction quite diEerent syntactically 
from ordinary comparison. The fact is that in the idiom under 
discussion both the preceding (>on and the following are to- 
gether equivalent to the particle, ^onne, of the regular construc- 
tion. It is to be noticed that most of the examples are formed 
on m& {mara), and that with md and l&s the expression became 

=*-Tbe chance occurrence of after the comparative in the meaning, 
‘^who” which,” or because,” to introduce a relative clause or a sub- 
ordinate clause 'other than the clause of comparison, should not be con- 
fused with the idiom under discussion. Such chance occurrences are 
Beowulf 488, 1436, 2880; Genesis 1325; Metres of Boethms s, 20 and xil, 
20 . 

2 The sole example of pe after the comparative in the Bmon Ohromcle 
without a preceding Pon {pe, bf) : ^iiamely, 901 A. 0. (Parker ms.), l^s b® 
xxx, is probably a scribal error for the regular ponne or pmne. Compare 
ibid. 1048, md pwme XX The only other example in Old English of which 
I .am aware occurs in Blieklmg JSomiUes, MMJTB) 58, p. 215: twwm Im pe 
twentig wmtru. But compare Bcwon Ghronicle 641, M risoode turn Ms 
XXX gearu; and 643, se wees biscop dn Ms XX wmtra ond 11 mdrBaSf 
where the comparative particle is omitted altogether- All of these may 
be due to careless copying of manuscripts. 
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stereotyped and as a consequence more difficult to analyze. For 
instance^ Im pe, wMeli is tlie etymological basis of Modern 
English lest, had by the end of the Old English period lost its con- 
notation of comparison and by giving up the recognition of its 
separate parts had assumed the shade of meaning bound up in 
Modern English 

Translators and grammarians have treated this idiom as merely 
an irregular sort of substitute for the formula of ‘comparison ; none 
have recognized it as a locution en] 03 ing wide use in Old English ; 
and no attempt has been made to anatyze the construction syntacti- 
cally.^ Being confined to Old English^ it probably arose some 
time before the earliest records, flourished in a limited degree be- 
side the regular construction of comparison without ever becoming 
a serious rival, and appears in the literature in the stage of decline, 
gradually disappearing. Naturally, it persisted longest in the 
stereotyped forms with ma and but in these forms, like all 
fossilized expressions, it underwent a shift in meaning from that 
originally implied in! the constituent elements.® 

II 

I shall now examine the common construction of (or or 
ffy) plus the comparative, which constitutes a part of our idiom. 
Eepresentative examples are: 

^a^(m Ohronicle 937 (Parker ms., BnmanhiPrh 43). — ^gelpan ne ]?orfte 
beorn blandenfeax bilgeslebtes, eald inwidda, ne Anlaf 'p§ ma. 
(‘^nor Anlaf more than that one: namely, the previously mentioned 
Constontinus . 

Wlem 96. — Cyning wses py bliCra ond pe sorgleasra, secpa aldor, on 
fyrhtSsefan ]?urh |?a fSgeran gesyh?S. ("The king, the chief of men. 


®For example, in the verse cited above from the Psalms (118, 11) the 
clause introduced by p§ Ms pe means simply " lest I should commit any 
sin.’* 

* Matzner [Mnglische Grcmmatih, 3rd ed., ni, 654} , who gives this con- 
struction more attention than any other writer, goes as far as to say that 
in Old English may be substituted for pmne after the comparative. 
But he does not take into account the pronoun, pm^ which precedes and 
which is an integral part of this idiom 
® For a statement of the doctrine of the shift in meaning of con|nnctiTe 
elements see my Uompmrison of ImgmUiy ( Johns Hopkins) , pp. 133 ff. 
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was liappier tlian lie was before and more eare«free (in Ms mind) 
than before, because of that fair vision.”) 

Amrias 86. — IST^fre Misan aJi meotud ]>on maran, ]?onne be witS monna 
beam wyrceb weldMum. (‘^more glory than that: namely, when 
be performs good deeds.”) ® 

Alfred^s Orosms (ed. JSBTB 79) 100', 16. — ^Ic soeal eac lator Komana 
istoria asecgan ]?e ic angunnen bsefde. shall next after that 

[literally, later than that”] relate tbe bistory of Borne that 1 
bad begun.” 

Alfred’s Gregory’s Pastoral Care {EPTB 45) 96, 6. — se ]?e oferspr^ce bi?S, 
be biS nObte ^on Iffis mid tS^re besmiten, (“He wbo is a slanderer, 
be bimself is defiled tberewitb not a bit less than that one [wbom 
be slanders].”) 

As an illustration of the difficult^^ offered in the usual inter- 
pretation of these so-called instrumental forms {pon, see 

Delbrlick^s remarks {BynTcretismus 160) where he struggles with 
the passage in Elena just cited above, line 96. He is xmcertain 
as to what interpretation to put upon and f^e and makes two 
suggestions, neither of which is based upon a recognition of the 
broader aspects of this idiom. He offers to translate the instru- 
mental forms as either um so or dadurch.^^ To translate py 
iMra and sorgleasra as happier and more carefree ly that 
much gives no meaning to the context because there is no pre- 
vious measure to be referred to that could serve as the antecedent 
of measure, and py (or ^e) is useless without an antecedent. Del- 
bruck offers also dadurch as an instrumental of means, if the 
instrumental of measure should not fit. Happier by that means 
is clearly out of the question here, since the phrase, ^urh (>d 
fdegeran gesyh^, covers that aspect of the situation fully and ex- 
plicitly. Such free conjecturing upon one example does not lead 
to the basic meaning of the idiom; the matter is again in doubt 
as soon as the context is changed. 

It is apparent that in some examples of this construction we 
have the comparative formula in iota and are not left suspended 
in mid-air, as is often the case if py, and pe are construed 
invariably as instrumental of measure or means. The three forms 
are recognized in Old English as interchangeable instrumental 

^Tbe Bpraehschatz (Greiu-IWiilker, p. 719) makes tMs seutence unin- 
telligible by its emendation, instead of tbe ms. reading, 
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forms of tlie demonstrative pronotm, but the syncretism of cases 
in West Germanic that brought about that condition has not been 
explained and it is impossible to distinguish the shade of instru- 
mental meaning in each. The context must be the guide^ and 
many of these occurrences before the comparative^ by referring 
back to a fact or condition previously mentioned as the lam for 
comparison, serve to complete the formula of comparison and are 
in fact, instmmentals of comparison!^ It is significant to observe 
at this juncture that Brugmann \_Orundriss ii (2), 542] takes the 
instrumental as the fundamental case of comparison. 

Thus, the Anglo-Saxon felt that the comparative formula was 
quite complete with only the instrumental pon f>y). One is 
conscious, in reading the many examples of f^on sel, py IWra, 
py rm, py Iocs, etc., that these expressions had become stereotyped 
even in Old English, and that the modern He is not one whit the 
letter for his experience is essentially the Old English idiom 
itself. There is a certain finality about it in Old English that 
makes it practically a substitute for the regular comparative 
construction. 

If one should ask in these examples, Better than what?^^ 

Happier than what? More than what? one would find that 
the idiom invariably points back to some condition or fact pre- 
viously mentioned or plainly understood. In the passage from 
Elena just quoted (96 ff.) the poet has been emphasizing the fear 
in the mind of Constantine owing to the vast hordes opposed to 
him in battle. Gyning wees dfyrhted, egsan gedclad, .... hcefde 
wigena to lyt (56) Then the poet has Constantine see the vision 
of the cross in a dream. Upon awaking the king is greatly com- 
forted and the strong contrast with his previous condition is 
brought out succinctly: Gyning mces py IMra ond pe sorgUasra. 
Similarly in Brunanlurh (43) the circuit of comparison is com- 

^Beliagliel, m Ms Modi im Eeliamd, 38, remarks tkat the comparative 
construction is seldom complete according to tke strict grammatical re- 
quirements, and cites as anacolutkon: Eeliamd 536,—- ao ii gio mari ni 
worth than mdor <m thesaro weroldi, and Eeliamd 1515, — so huie so it of to 
duot, so wif^it is si/mlo wirso, huamd hie im gewardon ni mag. Tkese 
cases are similar to tkose under discussion kere and illustrate kow tke 
basis of comparison may often be implied instead of expressed. 
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pleted by reference to the condition of Oostontinus just previously 
mentioned. 

In tbe passage from Oura Pastomlis cited above tbe basis of 
comparison is se (oferspmce) and the passage provides proof that 
^ 0 ^ cannot be the instrumental of measure, because noMe imme- 
diately preceding ^on is itself the instrumental of measure not 
less by a particle : there is no possibility of an additional vague 
measure, "^^by so much/^ or "^^by that much,^^ and, Son cannot be 
forced into that construction. Similarly Beowulf 2277, — n& 
him wihte sel, and Metres of Boethim (Grein-Wiilker), 9, 
32 , — micle f>e to cite only two more of the many examples 

of this well known construction, show plainly that the instrumental 
of the demonstrative pronoun is useless here if forced into a vague 
sort of measure without antecedent. 

Although grammarians and translators have generally been satis- 
fied to refer such examples to the instrumental of measure or of 
means, they have always avoided exact translation, using some 
such harmless adverb as much, or omitting the demonstrative alto- 
gether. They have been conscious, perhaps, that measure and 
means have no significance in the context, as anyone may see who 
reads it closely. The full force of this idiom is lost through failure 
to recognize the instrumental of comparison. The occurrence in 
the Saxon Chronicle 1047 (Laud ms.), — ond TJlf b com f>8er to 
ond for neah man sceolde to brecan his stef gif he ne sealde pe 
mare gersuman, brings this out plainly. Shall we say, He was 
threatened with removal from ofiice if he did not bestow more 
gifts iy that, or dy so much?^^ Keither makes sense; the point 
of the narrative is that the bishop had in the preceding years failed 
to grant gifts of land and money as generously as he was expected 
to do, and there was naturally an igitation to have him replaced 
by another if he did not bestow more gifts than that : that is, 
" more gifts than in the past.^^ 

Consider also Alfredo's Bede (ed. Grein) 481, 17, — ba wseron hi 
ba baldran gewordene (solito confidentiores facti). Miller, EBT8 
95, translates they were emboldened by this.^^ The Latin solito 
is plainly the ablative of comparison, and we have literally " bolder 
than what is usual/^ — bolder than usual/^ The Old English 
translator uses the comparative, ialdra, to render the Latin com- 
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parative, confidentiores, showing that he took the Latin literally 
and not as an intensiwe expression meaning uncommonly bold/^ ^ 
Miller’s translation represents the nsnal slighting of the demon- 
strative before the comparative. Modern English the could prop- 
erly be used to render Old English pon though many 

translators avoid it. I do not use it in the present analysis be- 
cause, having survived from Old English, it is of course a part of 
my problem; besides, it is stereotyped in its use before the com- 
parative, and, having its function obscured, wonld cause confusion. 

The syncretism involved in the instrumental ease in Germanic 
is one of the less adequately explained features of the grammar. 
What functions of the Indo-European instrumental went over into 
the dative, and exactly what functions survive in the fragmentary 
remains of the instrumental in Germanic cannot be stated with 
certainty. The substantive class early merged the instrumental 
with the dative: dwge is both instrumental and dative, and the 
marking of the instrumental termination -e long to distinguish it 
from the dative, which was begun by Grimm and continued by 
Grein, is not warranted by the mss. according to Delbriiek (Syfi- 
Jcretisrms p. 153). In the strong adjective the instrumental is 
sometimes given its distinctive form: gode beside godmn , — ^but 
the dative form predominates taking over the functions of the 
instrumental. Of the two Germanic instrumental terminations 
4 and -u. Old English preferred -i according to Delbriiek {Synkre- 
iismus, p. 164), although there are traces of the other. This in- 
strumental -i and the old dative m both became e in early Old 
English. The demonstrative and the interrogative pronouns alone 
seem to retain distinct instrumental forms. Wright {Old Engl. 

^Tbe Latin comparative ending loses its force in certain locutions even 
as early as the classical period according to some authorities, and cer- 
tainly by the Late Latin period. Compare my Camparism of Inequality 
(Johns Hopkins) , p. 61; Bennett, Latm Ghramma/r^ § 240; Wdlfflin, hatmi'- 
isolie und romamsohe Oomparutiem 63; Hammesfahr, Zur Oomparation im 
Altframdsischen 4; Knupfer, Anfmge p&nphra^tisdbm Komparation im 
Mnglischm, Mngl* Biud. 5S, 382. Thus, some would read eolito eonfidenti- 
ores as uncommonly bold.” But in Old English the comparative termi- 
nation shows no weakening, remaining a strong, conscious mark of gradation 
down to Modern English. Therefore, since the Anglo-Saxon translator 
uses the comparative haUra there can he no doubt that he takes the Latin 
construction at its full value* 
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Gram. 2rLd ed., p. 235) cites ^an and as instrumental, merely 
remarking that they are “ difiBcnlt ta explain satisfactorily/^ Del- 
briick (SynJcretismus 154) giyes ^ys) and hwy {hwl) 

as the only fully established instrumental forms. Others would 
place OE. f>e in the category of true instrumentals, and even ^on 
is often so> understood. 

It must be said that there is no adequate authority for placing 
pon as primarily instrumental. That it came into the dative and 
the instrumental in certain constructions is very evident, and in 
such constructions as pon md^ f>on Im^ slf> we are dealing with 
Primitive Germanic locutions. Compare Gothic f^anamais^ 
seips; Old Icelandic en meira; Old Saxon than mer^ than hluttran; 
Old High German dana halt, dana mer. Sievers, in the successive 
editions of his Angelsdchsische Grammatih, § 337, takes f>on md 
to mean mehr als das,^^ thus favoring such a completed formula 
of comparison as I have indicated above, Sievers, however, does 
not discuss the difificulty. Dietrich (Haupts Zeits. xi, 405) long 
ago showed that OE. ^on and hwon were probably originally Ger- 
manic accusatives { f>anay ^oney and Johansson {Betz. 

Beitrdge xvi, 158) considered f^ana of ^anamais, f>anaseiffs, as 
accusative in form without committing himself as to function. 
Behaghel (Zeitformen, p. 176) attempts to connect f^ana of f^anor 
mais with the comparative particle, panne, danne by conjecturing 
that we have here an old ablative ending -a: he does not go into an 
explanation of his view and there seems to be no adequate support 
for it. The Sprachschatz (Grein-Wiilker, p. 719) favors a com- 
pleted comparative construction in such cases, giving the demon- 
strative, pon, the meaning "von da aus gerechnet, — ^im Vergleich 
damit ; but it is non-committal as to exact function. 

The construction in Old Saxon has been interpreted in exactly 
the way I advocate for English. Examples are: 

Eelicmd 536, — ^so it gio inari ni warth them widor an. tbesaro weroldi. 

Selimd 974, — ^that lie ni spraki there wordo them mer. 

Heliand 2127, — ^the gelobon haMi them hluttron te himile. 

Behaghel {Syntax im Eeliand 125) remarks that the demonstrative 
than in such cases "auf die verglichene Grosse zniriickweist.^^ 
That is to say, it refers back to some object or magnitude with 
which comparison is to be made. If the previous magnitude or 
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condition is well understood as being set up as a standard of corn- 
parison^ then the construction cannot mean greater, or more, 
ly that much (instr. of measure) nor can it mean greater, or 
broader, through that, by means of that^^ (instr. of means). It 
can be interpreted only as meaning greater, or broader, or louder, 
than that or than before.^^ We have in this construction, as Be- 
hagheFs analysis indicates, the completed formula of comparison. 
See the Introduction to my Comparison of Inequality (Johns 
Hopkins, 1924) for the basic meaning of comparison. 

In the syncretism that produced such a variety of forms in the 
instrumental case of the demonstrative pronoun in Old English 
^on) there was also a running together of functions 
and a leveling out, so that these various forms, having originally 
different functions and different meanings, became interchangeable. 
It is not to be assumed, of course, that all occurrences of py, 
pe are to be interpreted in the light of the idiom under discussion, 
but I take the position that in many examples of demonstrative 
pronoun plus comparative in Old English we must recognize an 
instrumental of comparison^ functioning in the same way as the 
regular dative of comparison. (Latin, ablative; Greek, genitive; 
Sanskrit, ablative and instrumental.) We may, perhaps, go as 
far as to say that in the complex syncretism of forms associated 
with the instrumental case in Germanic, there was a survival of an 
Indo-European instrumental of comparison.® 

Let us glance at this instrumental of the demonstrative pronoun 
in Modern English. It precedes the comparative just as it did in 
Old English, and in my opinion this use of Modem English the 
is still a clear example of the instrumental of comparison.^® 

® Compare Brugmann, Gnmdriss n (2), 542; Indogermm, ForsoTiungm 
27, 159; Speyer, Vedisohe und Bkf, Byntaw, p. 12; and Pischel, Gi>ttmg. 
get Ansseiger 1884 (13), 512, for tlie well establislied instrumental of 
comparison in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and Irish. Brugmann considers it the 
fundamental ease of comparison in Indo-European. For the instrumental 
of comparison in Old High German and in Old Saxon, see respectively 
Delbrtiek, Bynkretismm, p. 200, and Behagel, Byntow Helumd, 126. 

The construction under discussion at this point should be distinguished 
from at least two others in Modern English in which the precedes the com- 
parative, In He is the happier of the two,” the word, the, is simply the 
definite article. In The more, the merrier,” the word the is the instru- 
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1. TMs soldier’s marksmanship is a great deal the better for (on account 

of) his constant practice. 

2. His marksmanship is not any the better for his constant practice. 

In these sentences a great deal and any are 'clearly instrumental of 
measure and the phrase, for Ms constant 'practice, is in both sen- 
tences the instrumental of means. The object of comparison is 
the former condition of the soldier in question. Let us now express 
the object of comparison by a clause. 

3. This soldier’s marksmanship is a great deal better than that of his 

comrades on account of his constant practice. 

4. His marksmanship is not any better than that of his comrades in 

spite of his constant practice. 

In these two sentences we are not referred back to the soldier^s 
previous condition for the object of comparison; we look forward 
to the than clause. We still have the instrumental of measure 
and of means expressed as in the first two sentences, but to retain 
the word, the, before the comparative when the clause of compari- 
son is expressed, as in 3 and 4, is absolutely impossible in English 
syntax. 

If, as is commonly held by the authorities, the pronoun, the, be 
merely a vague instrumental of measure or of means without ante- 
cedent (at first meaning ^^by so much,” then becoming a general 
intensive), why can it not be used in a sentence of the second type 
(3 and 4) ? The truth is that this demonstrative pronoun before 
the comparative takes the place of the clause of comparison, refer- 
ring back to a previous condition or fact just expressed or plainly 
understood, and is to be interpreted literally, than that.” When- 
ever the comparison is not made with a former condition, or with 
a fact just previously stated, the instrumental of comparison, the, 
is not needed and cannot be used. Sentence 1 means, then, This 
soldier’s marksmanship is a great deal better than that (than it 

mental of measure, and the meaning is whatever amount more, by 
that amount is it merrier.” But the construction I am studying may be 
illustrated by the sentence, "He labored hard in his youth, and now he 
is a great deal the healthier for it.” The word the is here considered by 
all the authorities to be the instrumental of measure or of means. If my 
conclusions are correct, however, the is the instrumental of comparison. 
The word, deal^ is the instrumental of measure, and the word, it, is the 
instrumental of means. 
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was) on account of Ms constant practice ; and similarly in ex- 
ample the reference is to a former condition. I have never seen 
an example of this construction in any period of English in which 
this did not hold true.^^ 

Beginning, then, with a Primitive Germanic construction, which 
may be posited on the strength of Gothic ^ana>niais, panasei^s^ Old 
Icelandic en meira. Old English {(>an) mu, etc.. Old High 
German dana mer, dana halt. Old Saxon than mer, than lilutiran, 
and coming down to present-day English, we find that the demon- 
strative pronoun in onr idiom had reference to a fact or condition 
with which comparison^ was to be made and was in function an 
instrumental of comparison. At first referring to a definite ante- 
cedent it gradually became stereot 3 rped, either having a definitely 
expressed antecedent or pointing back to a condition plainly 
implied.^^ 

2^JE^D under the (demons, pronoun) in attempting to explain this 
construction attributes almost every insiriomeiital function to the except- 
ing comparison, but fails to make function and meaning agree in this 
little word. It ends by assunaing a hypothetical development in the idiom 
to account for its present “ pleonastic form. To quote: ^^The radical 
meaning is ^in or by thaV ‘in. or by so much,^ e. g. 'if you sow them 
now, they will come up the sooner’; 'he has a holiday, and looks the 
better,’ to which the pleonastic ' for it ’ has been added, and the sentence 
at length turned into ' he looks the better for his holiday.’ ” Such a theory 
may easily be refuted by pointing to the construction in line 96 of the 
Elena, cited above. The phrase, 'purh ]>a fmgeran gesylip, functions as the 
instrumental of means corresponding to the phrase " for it ” (i, e. “ through 
it”) of the examples in NED. If there be any pleonasm, it has existed 
from the very beginning; for this is one idiom in Modern English that has 
persisted from our earliest records without a particle of change either in 
function or in meaning. There is no pleonasm, however, since the demon-* 
strative refers to a former condition or magnitude as the basis of com- 
parison, and the means (" through, or by, or for something”) and measure 
{micle, nolhte, "by far,” "a whit,” "somewhat”) are properly added to 
shade off the comparison. 

^®The finality of the construction is nowhere more markedly shown 
than in our present-day use where one feels that the demonstrative, the, 
completes the circuit of comparison perfectly, without holding in sus^ 
pense some unexpressed clause of comparison. In the sentence, " He is a 
great deal stronger ” one must mentally supply the clause " than he was.” 
If one says, however, "He is a great deal the stronger,” the circuit is 
somehow felt to be complete and 3r6 clause can be supplied, mentally or 
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If we now return to tlie full idiom, ^on ma etc., wHcli was 
set forth in its various forms at the beginning of this article, we 
shall find that we are prepared to interpret the particle that 
follows the comparative. 

The few grammarians who have noticed this idiom at all (men- 
tioned above) have tried in one way or another to connect it with 
the comparative particle, than, because like than it serves to in- 
troduce the clause of comparison. 

Daniel 264, — ^nses him se sweg to sorge ^on ma ISe sunnan scima. 

Metres of Boethius 28, 36, — ne hits Mo on iefen ne on ^rmorgen mere- 
streame |?e nea/r 'pe on midne daeg. 

Taking pon (py, p'e) as the instrumental of measure or of means 
before the comparative, which is usually insisted upon, one is 
forced to read into the following all the meaning and function 
of the regular comparative particle, ^onne. There is no evidence 
to show that is a writing for ^onne in, Old English, nor can 
scribal errors account for so many occurrences over so long a period. 
The particle, pe, is clearly the ordinary relative particle, and it is 
not necessary to give it the meaning of the comparative particle, 
ponne, which must be done if the preceding demonstrative pro- 
noun, pon (py, pe), is to be taken as instrumental of measure or 
means: Daniel 264, — ^^^To them the roaring flame was not any 
{a whit) more harmful than sunshine (is).-^^ 

Since, however, the circuit of comparison is grammatically com- 
plete in the demonstrative pronoun plus the comparative, as I have 
demonstrated in the preceding section, we may take the following 
particle, pe, in one of its established functions of introducing sub- 
stantive clauses. Tins, in my opinion, gives the true syntactical 
analysis of our idiom and reveals the basic meaning : Daniel 364, — 
To them the roaring flame was no more harmful than this (nws 
pon ma), namely, {pe) sunshine,^^ or, ^Hhan this, namely, what 
sunshine Metres of Bo&thim 38, 36, — Neither in the even- 

otherwise. TMs is, of course, no scientific argument in favor of my 
position; but the feeling to-day that no clause of comparison can follow 
the comparative if the demonstrative, the, precedes clinches the conclusions 
I have drawn from Mstorical grammax. 
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ing nor at dawn is it (tlie sim) nearer to the sea than this {^e 
near), namely^ (^e) its distance at noon/^ or, ‘^^what it is at noon/^ 
ThnSj the demonstratiYe pronoun and the relative particle^, ^on . . . 
pe, ... ox are together equivalent to the com- 

parative partic^ than (ponne) ; however^ the function of com- 
parison lies not in the relative particle^® bnt in the preceding 
demonstrative pronoun, ^on {py, functioning ss an instru- 
mental of comparison. 

Geoeq-e William Small. 

The Johns MopTcms Unwersity, 


A CHATJCEEIAIT ECHO m SPEFSEE 

Upton ^ long ago suggested that Spenser^ in his famous descrip- 
tion of the House of Pride {Faerie Queene, I, iv), may have had 
in mind Chaucer^s Hous of Fame. In that case, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that he might transfer from it a definite 
picture. 

We recall that, as the glitterand Lucif era sits in state upon 
her throne^ the people thronging in the hall. Doe ride each 
other upon her to gaze.^^ Similarly, Chaucer^s people ^^in a 
comer of the halle . . . clamben up on othere f aste in order to 
behold the mysterious stranger whose identity, it is hoped, will 
forever lie in the dark backward and abysm of time. The two 
descriptions are as follows : 

The Hous op Fame. 

I herde a gret noise withalle 
In a comer of the halle, 


IS peculiar function of the particle, Jye, in converting a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or demonstrative adverb into something like a relative con- 
junction [in this case giving to the demonstrative, pen (py, pe), the 
relative force of the subordinate conjunction of comparison, tJum} is one 
of the formative processes in the development of subordinate conjunctions 
in English. For a full treatment of this subject with bihliography, see 
Appendix B of my Comparison of Inequality (Johns Hopkins, 1924), 
especially pp. 148 ff. 

^ The Fmrie Queene, London, 17S8, n, 
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And whan they were alle on an hepe, 
Tho behmde gonne Tip lepe, 

And clamben up on others faste,^ 


The Hottse op Peidb. 

The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 

Doe ride each other upon her to gaze.^ 

As for -tie word heapes, H. M. Bereival* glosses in this -way: 

^ Crowd ^ ; this use of the word, lately revived as a colloquialism, is old : 
Piers Plouman, ProL 53, Heremites on an heep . . . wenten to Walsyng- 
ham^’; V, 233, “An hep of chapmen ”5 and is the common meaning of 
Germ, haufen. 

Its use in the above passage, however, may have been due to 
Chaucer’s ou an hepe ” in a parallel context.^ 

Egbert E. Cawley. 

Princeton Unwersity. 


THE ^^LUCY” POEMS 

The poems of Wordsworth usually grouped as the Lucy ” poems 
are : Strange fits of passion have I hnown; She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways; I travelled among unlcnown men; Three years she 
grew in sun and shower; and A slumber did my spirit seal, Lucy 
Gray should, I think, be included as the basis for the others. 
Thus considered, a plausible solution of the question of Lucy’s 
identity, which has ' troubled readers for more than a hundred 
years, suggests itself. 

^ Skeat’s Studenfs Chaucer, 2141-51. 

® Faerie Queene, i, iv, 16, 7-8. 

^The Faerie Queene, Booh I, Iiondon and New York, 1893, p. 219. 

®It is interesting that the poet uses heaped in a similar description 
which has been compared with The Bquieres Tale, 189 ff.; 

(I, xii, 9, 1-3) “And after ail the raskall many ran, 

Eeaped together in rude rahlement, 

To see the face of that victorious man.^' 

And in two other places (iv, iii, 41, 4; v, v, 5, 8 ), nearly the only ones 
where he uses heapes specifically in the sense of crowds of people, the 
picture is that of men pushing eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of some 
famous person. 
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Cart it be shown that the actual event which originated Lucy 
Gray, suggested also the others, and that they are all of one cloth? 
The poet^s note to Lucy Gray reads : 

Written at Coslar in Germany. It was founded on a eircnmstance told 
me by my sister, of a little girl, who, not far from Halifax in YorksMre, 
was bewildered in a snow-storm. Her foot-steps were traced by ber parents 
to the middle of tbe look of a canal, and no other vestige of her, backward 
or forward, could be traced. The body however was found in the canal. 

Lucy Gray was written at approximately the same time and 
place as the five usually known as the ^^Lncy^^ poems. My idea 
is that the poet, being deeply impressed with this happening, wrote 
not only the poem Lucy Gray, but a series of poems dealing with 
Lucy at different ages, all having in common the thought of her 
untimely death. 

With this idea in mind, let us examine the poems. In Lucy 
Gray, Lucy is a child of unknown age, a little girl.'’^ The in- 
cident is related nearly as it was told to Wordsworth by his sister. 
In the other poems, the five " Lucy poems, Lucy has grown to 
womanhood. She has a lover. In one, the lover fears that she 
will die ; in the other four, he laments her death. The springs 
of Dove^^^ are in Yorkshire. Wordsworth^s note to Lucy Gray 
shows that the incident which occasioned that poem took place in 
Yorkshire. The real connection between the incident of Lucy 
Gray and the writing of the five others is the common theme of the 
death of the heroine. 

In regard to Lucy Gray, Dowden observes that, ^^The chief 
departure from the real incident is that Lucy Gray’s body is not 
found; this gives opportunity for the rumors that she is still alive, 
and the supposed confirmation of these rumors by her apparition 
on the wild.” ® This slight change in the incident not only adds 
charm to the poem, but may have some bearing on Wordsworth’s 
renewal of the incident in still different forms in the "Lucy” 
group. 

The poem. Three years she grew sun and shower is the story 

^ Bhe dwelt among the untrodden wa/ys, line 2. 

® Bowden, Edward, ed., Poems hy Wordsworth, note on Imoy Gray, p, 
375 . 


3 
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of how Lucy, with nature as guide, grows to womanhood. It is in 
this poem that nature says : 

TMs cMld I to myself will take; 

Ske shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

So nature completes her education, being both law and impulse 

And vital feelings of delight 
Shall real' her form to stately height 
Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
W{hile she and I together live 
Here in this happy deU. 

Thus Nature spake — ^the work was done. 

The work was done. Nature had made a lady of the little girl. 
There is nothing in the remaining four poems of the group incom- 
patible with the age attained in this poem. 

To sum up, then, the Lucy of the Lucy poems is none other 
than the Lucy of Gray. These poems have their basis in 
fact, an incident related to Wordsworth by his sister. The inci- 
dent has been colored by the imagination of the poet, and a series 
of poems, having the heroine at different ages, has been produced. 
This method of taking an incident from real life and coloring it 
with imagination is the one commonly followed by Wordsworth. 
We have no reason to suppose that he departed from his custom in 
this instance. The original poem is Lucy Gray. The ^^Lucy^^ 
group of five has a theme in common, the tmtimely death of the 
girl and the lamentation of her lover. There is no hidden, myste- 
rious person to seek. AE the scenes are in England. All the in- 
ternal evidence of the poems points to the home of the heroine of 
Lucy Gray as the scene of the group. 

Waltbe Pennington. 

NortJhwestem Unwersity. 
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A DTOTE ON ^ COEONES TWO " 

In two articles written seyeral years ago (PMZA, 26, 315 ff. and 
29, 129 ff.), Professor Lowes explained the symbolism of the co- 
rones two ^ of Chaucer’s Second Nun's Tale and cited illustrations 
of the widespread nse of this symbolism, imother illustration is 
to be found in a stanzaic version of the Life of St. Anne, an edition 
of which I have in process of preparation, contained in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ms. Z. 822, hT. 81 (formerly Phiflipps ms. 
8122), 

The Virgin Mary, who has been brought up in the temple, has 
reached the age of twelve years and has been told by the council 
of bishops that she should now marry. But she refuses marriage 
and explains her refusal as follows : 

Sclio answerde hyna ]?an full myldly 
& sayd: seruay liere ensempyll wliy, 

Als 36 may wryty^^ se. 

Abell, J?at cursyd kayu slogb, 

Lyfs now in beuen wit yoy enoght; 

And two corones baues be. 

One bad be for by& martyrdom, 

Another be bad bym best becom 
Ffor bys vergynte. 

And Ely ravyst to beuen es 
For he keped bym in clennesse: 

Swylk grace may god send me. 

(U. 445-456) 

This manuscript was written about the time of Chaucer’s death, 
but the poem narrating the Life of St Anne is a copy of an older 
original. The source of this poem, it should be added, and proba- 
bly the source of the whole medieval conception of the symbolism 
of the two crowns of martyrdom and virginily, is the apocryphal 
Pseudo-MaUhaei Bmngelium, Cap. VEI : 

Tune Abiaibar obtulit munera indSnita pontMcxbus, ut aceiperet earn 
filio euo tradendam uxorem. ProMbebat autem Maria dieens: Kon potest 
fieri ut ego virum cognoacam aut me vir eognoscat. Pontifiees autem et 
omnes eius affines dicebant ei: Deus in filiis colitur et in posteris adoratur, 
sieut semper fuit in Israel. Eespondens autem Maria dixit illis: Beus in 
castitate prime omnium eolitur, ut comprobatur. Ham ante Abel nullus 
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fuit instils inter homines, et iste pro oHatione placuit deo, et ab eo qui 
displienit inclementer occisns est, QDuas tamen eoronas accepit, oblationis 
et virginitatis, quia in came sua nunquam pollutionem admisit. Benique 
et Helias cum esset in came assumptus est, quia carnem suam virginem 
custodivit. Haee ego didiei in templo dei ab infantia mea, quod deo cara 
esse possit virgo. Ideo hoc statui in corde meo ut vinum penitus non 
cognoscam. 

(Tiscbendorf, Bvmgelia Apocrypha, p. 65) 

Eoscoe E. Pakkee. 

University of California, 


TUsTTINN-ABULATIOF 

At page 281 in The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, Professor Camp- 
bell lias the following note : 

Perhaps a coinage of Poe’s out of Latin tintinnalulum ; no earlier ex- 
ample of its use is recorded by either the Owford Dictionary or the Century 
Dictiono/iy, Whitty (p. 233) quotes a passage from Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser concerning bells (found, so he states, among the clippings in an old 
“ Marginalia ” book kept by Poe) in which the word Tintin-nabula appears. 

If Poe ever read any of tbe editions of John Hookbam Erere^s 
Monies and Giants^ as B 3 rron did, be might well bare noted tbe 
following from tbe first edition of 1817. Canto III : 

.With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, (Stanza xvn.) 

Tunc in triumpho fracto tintinnabulo, (xxv.) 

Et fregit tintinnabulum lapide jacto, (xxvi.) 

H imself an anti-tintinnabularian, (xxxi.) 

Thronged in the hallow tintinnabularian hive, (xinc.) 

As for the sottrees cited by Professor Campbell (pp. 380-281), it 
seems safe to say that the three Latin stanzas “transcribed” by 
Prere from “ An ancient monMsh record ” contain quite as much 
or quite as little to inspire the genius of Poe. 


Armour Institute of Technology, 


0. B. COOPBB. 
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AFOTHEE FOEGOTTEF FOVEL 

In the early eighties^ John Hay, Eepnblican, wrote a novel, fourth 
rate at best — a thesis novel called The Breadwinners/ in which 
he defended capital. This novel he was moved to write by the 
riots of 1877, the climax year of the Forthern Pacific Panic. It 
is mentioned by the better historians of American Literature, and 
sometimes placed on reserve in college libraries. But that is just 
half the tale. The other half, for reasons it is not impossible to 
discover, has remained generally unknown. 

There was an answer to The Breadwinners — The lloney-2Ialcers ^ 
by Henry F. Keenan — ^which, although it is unquestionably better 
than The Breadwinners, has been overlooked. One looks in vain 
for the title in BuBreuil,® Van Doren,^ Speare,® Pattee,® and the 
Cambridge History J One looks in vain also in the magazine in- 
dexes and in the index of the Few York Tribune, Of the 
biographers of Hay, Mr. Sears ® says nothing about it and Mr. 
Thayer^ dismisses it with the brief comment that it achieved 
notoriety Only one man, so far as I can discover — ^Mr. William 
Montgomery Clemens, editor of the Biblio — ^has given it an 3 rthing 
like the consideration it deserves.^® 

The principal reason The Money-MaTcers has remained in obscu- 
rity seems to be that John Hay suppressed it. The character of 

^ Published anonymously by Harper, Hew York, 1883. 

® Published anonymously by B. Appleton and Co., Hew York, 1885. 

® The "Novel in Democracy in America, by Alice Jouveau BuBreuil, J. H. 
Burst Co., Baltimore, 1923. 

* The Ameriam Novel, by Carl Van Doren, Macmillan, Hew York, 1921. 

^ The Political Novel, Its Development in Englmd and in America, by 
Morris E. Speare, Oxford University Press, Hew York, 1924. 

History of American Lit&ratwre since 1870, by Bred Lewis Pattee, 
Century Co., Hew York, 1921. 

’^The Oambndge History of American Literatme, Putnam, Hew York, 
1921. 

« John Hay^ Author and Btatesman, by Lorenzo Sears, Bodd, Mead & Co., 
Hew York, 1914. 

® The Life and Letters of John Hay, by William Boscoe Thayer, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and Hew York, 1915. 

Horn John Hay Suppressed a First MdMim, by Bodney Blake (pseudo- 
nym), in the Biblio, Pompton I^akes, H. J., Vol. I, Oct. 21, pp. T7-T9. 
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Aaron Grimstone, tlie money-king, was modeled after Hay^s father- 
in-law, Amasa Stone.^^ Grimstone, like Stone, commits suicide in 
his bathroom — and for the same reason as Stone. In the first 
edition of The Money-Makers occurs the following passage : On 

the marble stand beside the bath the pamphlet edition of the find- 
ing of the jury in the Academy disaster was lying open at the page 
where Aaron Grimstone^s name appeared as responsible for the 
lives lost/^ And in the New York Herald acconnt of Stoners 
suicide occurs the following : The Ashtabula bridge which fell 

some time ago, causing the death of many persons, was one of his 
pet structures, and its loss caused him great worry. He had con- 
stant fear that he would be made legally responsible for the great 
loss of life occasioned by that disaster.^^ There are other simi- 
larities — ^the most obvious one being the bluntness of both in con- 
versation. And there is reason to believe — and this Mr. Clemens 
has not pointed out — ^that not only was Grimstone modeled after 
Stone, but Hilliard after JohUi Hay himself. Like Hay, Archie 
Hilliard was secretary to a high official in Washington, and later a 
legate and editor. Like Hay% his entrance into journalism was 
the result of an accident. In fact, the very year of his entrance 
into journalism was the same as that of Hay’s. 

Upon the appearance of The Money-Makers J ohn Hay hastened 
to New York by the fastest train available, saw the Appleton’s, 
caused the first edition ... to be suppressed, bought up every copy 
on sale in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, recalled hundreds 
of volumes from booksellers in other cities, and in every possible 
way placed The Money-Makers beyond the ken of the public eye.” 
Later in the same year there appeared in the Magazine of Western 
History a eulogistic article on Amasa Stone, signed J. H., in 
which Stone’s suicide is attributed to insomnia and his bluntness 
(Keenan accounts for Grimstone’s by the dehumanizing influence 
of his life) to his honesty. The suppression, so far at least as 
the present generation is concerned, seems to have been effective. 
Another edition was printed in 1886, but it seems not to have been 
noticed by the reviewers — a fact which, in view of Mr. Thayer’s 

JELow John May Suppressed a First Edition, 

336. 

^«May 11, 1883. ^*VoL 3, Dec., 1886, p. 108. 
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statement that the noyel achieved notoriety/^ is rather significant. 
The magazines had much to say about The Breadwinners; some 
of the reviewers mentioned it in spite of the fact that they didn^t 
consider it very good^ merely because it had created a sensation. 
They were more interested, apparently, in polemics defending 
capital than in those defending labor. 

The question arises, of course, how far Grimstone and Hilli- 
ard are true representations of Stone and Hay — ^whether Stone 
was really such a hardened money-getter and Hay such a moral 
weakling as the novel would lead one to believe. Probably not, 
although certainly the book is not virulent or fanatical. In any 
case, The Money-Makers unquestionably deserves a place in any 
treatment of the American thesis novel. It belongs in the group 
of realistic studies, and ranks well among novels of its decade in 
characterization, style, plot, and development of thesis. The men 
and women in it are not personifications, but persons, and are 
treated with some degree of subtlety. The workers are not ideal- 
ized; the money-getters are not wholly contemptible, and the worst 
of them are objects of pity rather than hatred. The immoral 
Beauxjambes is nevertheless capable of loving, and the intriguing 
Madame Domiguez is capable of gratitude. The parasite Hilliard 
is weak, but not vicious. Grimstone himself is to the last an 
affectionate father, and in his worst characteristics is the helpless 
victim of his own past. He is an excellent character, almost 
worthy of comparison to Dryfoos in Howells^ A Eamrd of New 
Foriunes}^ 

The Money-Makers has, it is true, its defects. For one thing, 
its treatment of the working class is superficial; Keenan did not 
understand them as well as IJpton Sinclair. But if his knowledge 
was inadequate, he at least had the good sense to display it only 
when necessary. His novel is, for the most part, a study of the 
effects of the money philosophy upon the upper stratum. In this, 
and also in its treatment of journalism, it may be compared again 
to A Eamrd of New Fortunes. It has a plot which is a thing in 
itself, and not merely a thread upon which to hang criticism and 
theories. And withal, the plot does not obscure the thesis; the two 

Harper, Hew York, 1891. Silas Laplmni, of course, is not quit© tke 
same type. 
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are very closely correlated, and deyeloped to a strong climax. 
Xeenan, moreover, like Howells, althongli lie did include some 
Democratic propaganda, had the wisdom to leave his problem un- 
solved. One the whole. The Money-Makers is probably the best 
novel of its particular type up to 1891 ; in some respects it is even 
superior to A Hazard of New Fortunes — it is not so long-winded, 
and much more virile. It is, as American novels of the eighties 
go, an artistic novel ; and as a social study it is slightly more con- 
vincing than a text-book in sociology. 

Cmmom) A. Bendeu. 

University of Minnesota, 


MILTOH^S POPULAEITY IS THE EIGHTEENTH 
OENTHEY 

In view of the statement Eew read Milton now, unless under 
academic compulsion,^^ ^ it is interesting to recall the following 
passage from Carl Philip Moritz^ Reisen eines Deutschen, in Eng- 
land im Jahr 17 SB: ^ 

Die Englischen Isfationalscliriften lieszt das Volk, wie unter anderen die 
unzaliligen Auflagen beweisen. Meine Wirtbinn, die nur eine Sebneider- 
wittwe ist, lieszt ibren Milton, nnd erzabit mir, dasz ibr verstorbner 
Mann, sie eben wegen der guten Deklamation, womit sie den Milton las, 
zuerst liebgewonnen babe. Dieser einzelne Pall wiirde nicbts beweisen, 
allein icb babe sebon mebrere Leute von geringerm Stande gesprocben, die 
all ibre Nationalscbriftsteller kannten nnd teils gelesen batten. 

Alpeeb E. Eichaebs. 

Umversity of New SampsTiire, 


^Osgoody New YorTclSvemng Post (Literary Supplement), June 16, 1923, 
p. 764. 

^Deutsche Idteratnrdenhmale des 18, nnd 19, Jahrhunderts, So, 126, 
Dritte Polge, Ko. 6. 
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TWO NOTES ON SPENSEE^S CLASSICAL SOURCES 

I. SpBI^SEE AM) Apollofius Ehodius 

In a previous article I liave called attention to tlie influence of 
Apollonius Eliodins on Spenser^s conception of the goddess of 
nature in Mutabilitie.^ In the Argonautica is another passage 
which appears to be the source of one of the most brilliant passages 
in OoUn Clouts Gome Home Againe. The matter is more signifi- 
cant than the ordinary case of literary relationship, because it has 
to do with Spenser^s recognition of the great importance of sea- 
power to the development of the greater Britain, and his sympathy 
with Ealeigh^s ambition to be instrumental in the carrying out of 
the imperial policy. 

After the conversation between Colin and the straunge shep- 
heard that day by Mullahs shore, and the contest in which Colin 
sings of the loves of Bregog and Mulla and the Shepherd of the 
Ocean sings of Cynthia, the Lady of the Sea, the two friends go 
to the ship that is to carry them across the perilous seas to find 
that shepherdess. Colin is appalled by the vastness of the realm 
in which nought but sea and heaven appeared. He asks the Shep- 
herd of the Ocean to tell him under what sky or in what world 
they are, in which appear to be no living people. This realm, his 
friend tells him, is 

Tlie regiment 

Of a great sliepbeardesse, tliat CyntMa Mght, 

His liege, Ms ladie, and Ms lifes regent, 

“ If tben/^ quoth I, a shepheardesse she bee, 

Where be the fiockes and heards, which she doth keep! 

And where may I the hills and pastures see, 

On which she useth for to feed her sheepe? ’’ 

“ These be the hills," quoth he, " the surges Me, 

On which faire Cynthia her heards doth feed: 

Her heards be thousand fishes, with their frie, 

WMch in the bosonae of the billowes breed." 

When the shepherd summons them, he continues, ^Hhey all for 
their relief Wend too and fro at evening and at morn^^; Proteus 
drives his herd of seals, compelling them which way he list: 


BtuMes m PMUilogy^ xx, 234. 
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"And I among tlie rest, of many least, 

Have in tlie ocean charge to me assignd: 

Where I will live or die at her beheast.” 

The figure is carried still further by the statement that a hundred 
nymphs of heavenly race have charge of the washing of Cynthia^s 
sheep. So all these are 

‘Hhe shepheards whidi my Cynthia serve 
At sea, beside a thousand moe at land: 

For land and sea my Cynthia doth deserve 
To have at her commandement at hand/^ 

This passage is a free rendering of Argorv. i, 570 ff. in which 
we are told that when the expedition set sail Orpheus sang : 

Of Artemis, saviour of ships, child of a glorious sire, who hath in her 
keeping those peaks by the sea . . * and the fishes came darting thiough 
the deep sea, great mixed with small, and followed gambolling along the 
watery paths. And as when in the track of a shepherd their master, 
countless sheep follow to the fold that have fed to the full of grass, and 
he goes before gaily piping a shepherd^s strain on his shrill reed, so these 
fishes followed, and a chasing breeze ever bore the ship onward.® 

It will be noted that Artemis is identified by Spenser with Cyn- 
tMa (Elizabeth), and that the comparison between the ship fol- 
lowed by fishes and the shepherd with his sheep suggests not only 
Elizabeth's dominion over the sea but the poet^s li^-PPy epithet for 
Ealeigh as ^^the Shepherd of the Ocean.^^ To this we may now 
add what may have been dimly present in the poet^s consciousness, 
that this joTimey of Ealeigh and Spenser was a new expedition 
of the Argonauts. In the mind of one were the great plans for 
making England a maritime power; in the mind of the other the 
conception, partially worked out in the manuscript which he bore 
with him, of the poem which was to celebrate this new imperial 
Britain. 

IL Spen’See Am> Hesiod 

That Spenser was acquainted with Hesiod has been shown by a 
number of references cited since the time of IJpton. The most 
important of the debts, however, seems to have escaped notice. 
The debate between Braggadocchio and Belphoebe in Faerie Queens 
II, 38 ff. has some resemblances to the passage in Comm in 

® Tr, Seaton, Loeb edn., Apot BJiod, Argon^ 
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wMcli the Lady rebukes the enchanter, and belongs to a distin- 
gnished literary tradition. One stanza in Spenser^s splendid yer- 
sion of it leads ns directly to Hesiod. The stanza (41) is as 
follows : 

In woods, in waves, in warres, slie wonts to dwell, 

And wil be found with perill and with painej 
ISTe can the man that moulds in ydle cell 
Unto her happy mansion attaine: 

Before her gate high God did Sweate ordaine, 

And wakefull watches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way and passage plaine 
To pleasures pallace: it may soone be spide, 

And day and night her dores to all stand open wide. 

This passage about the way to honor is imitated from Worhs and 
Days I, 287-292. A little later, Hesiod^s version appealed to an- 
other Elizabethan poet, George Chapman, and in order to show 
the parallel I quote his translation: 

With much ease 

To Vice and her love, men may make access; 

Such crews in rout herd to her, and her court 
So passing near lies, their way sweet and short; 

But before Virtue do the Gods rain sweat, 

Through which, with toil and half-dissolved feet, 

You must wade to her; her path long and steep. 

And at your entry ’tis so sharp and deep. 

But scaling once her height, the joy is more 
Than all the pain she put you to before. 

Chapman^s note on the passage emphasizes it as an expression of 
the conflict through which the soul fights through the knowledge 
and hate of the miseries and beastliness of vice : 

His argument to persuade to virtue here is taken both from her own 
natural fate and the divine disposition of God; for as she hath a body, 
being supposed the virtue of man, and through the worthily exercised and 
instructed organs of that body, her soul receives her excitation to all 
her expressible knowledge (for dati $imt semus aS emdtmdum mieh 
le€tum)j so to the love and habit of knowledge and virtue there is first 
necessarily required a laborious and painful conflict, fought through the 
knowledge and hate of the miseries and beastliness of vice. And this 
painful passage to Virtue Virgil imitated in Ms translation of the Pytha- 
gorean letter Y. 

Chapmau^s note indicates precisely the exposition of the virtue 
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of Temperance wMcli is the subject of Spenser’s Legend of Gnyon; 
the allegory of the soul and the body, and of the place of knowl- 
edge and of the intellectual love of God, of which Chapman speaks, 
are implicit throughout the book. As to the Pythagorean letter 
Y,” ascribed to Yirgil in Spenser’s and Chapman’s time, we have 
Chapman’s translation, as follows: 

TMs letter of Pythagoras, that hears 
This fork’d distinction, to conceit prefers 
The form man’s life hears. Virtue’s hard way takes 
Upon the right hand path, which entry makes 
(To sensual eyes) with difficult affair; 

But when ye once have climb’d the highest stair, 

The beauty and the sweetness it contains. 

Give rest and comfort, for past all your pains. 

The broadway in a bravery paints ye forth, 

(In th’ entry) softness, and much shade of worth; 

But when ye reach the top, the taken ones 
It headlong hurls down, torn at sharpest stones. 

He then, whom virtues love, shall victor crown 
Of hardest fortunes, praise wins and renown; 

But he that sloth and fruitless luxury 
Pursues, and doth with foolish wariness fiy 
Opposed pains (that all best acts befall). 

Lives poor and vile, and dies despised of all.® 

Edwin Geeenlaw. 


* I am indebted to Professor W. P. Mustard for a reference to Persius 
Sat. Ill: 

et tibi quae Samios diduxit littera ramoa 
surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem. 

Professor Gildersleeve’s note on this passage explains that the letter 
Yj " or rather its old fo-rm V , was selected by Pythagoras to embody the 
immemorial image of the two paths (Hesiod, 0. et H., 287-292), so familiar 
in the apologue of Hercules at the cross-roads (Xen., Gomm., 2, 1, 20), 
and alluded to again by our author, 5, 34. Hence this letter was called 
the Pythagorean; Auson., 12, de Utt. monos., 9.’^ Gildersleeve also cites 
Conington’s explanation of the symbolism of the letter: '^The stem stands 
for the unconscious life of infancy and childhood, the diverging branches 
for the alternative offered to the youth, virtue or vice.” 
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A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS 

When my Handful of Pleasant Delights (15 SI) vas published 
by the Harvard University Press in Jannary, 1924, I devoted con- 
siderable space to arguing that the first Elizabethan edition was 
actually printed in 1566, the year in which it was registered at 
Stationers^ Hall for publication. Since that time my arguments, 
which were generally approved, have received totally unexpected 
confirmation in the discovery of a fragment of what may have 
been the 1566 edition, and of what, in any case, was certainly an 
edition earlier than that of 1584. 

This fragment (which is totally different from the other frag- 
ment of one leaf printed on pages 74-75 of my book) was sold at 
Sotheby and Company's, London, on July 27, 1925, for £160. It 
was bought by the Eosenbach Company, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, from whose hands it passed into the Huntington Library. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Huntington^s librarian, some time 
ago I was permitted to examine photographs of the fragment, 
which consists of four leaves corresponding exactly to signatures 
D2-D3, D6-D7, of the Handful of 1584 and to pages 51-54, 59-62, 
of my edition of 1924. 

In the near future I hope to incorporate these leaves in a new 
edition of my book. Meanwhile, it is interesting to know that the 
Handful went through three Elizabethan editions — ^not one, as was 
believed for many years, ^ — ^thus surpassing in populariiy both the 
Gorgeous Gallery of 1578 and the Phoenix Nest of 1593, neither 
of which, so far as is known, reached a second edition. 

Htdeb E. Eollihs. 

Mew Torh TJnwersity, 


A NOTE ON PEREGRINE PICKLE AND PYGMALION 

Professor Tailock wrote a letter, printed in The Nation Eeb. 
18, 1915, pointing out the similarity between the plot of Shawls 
Pygmalion and the incident of the nymph of the road^^ in the 
eighty-seventh chapter of SmolletPs Peregrme PieMe, In this 
letter he suggested what has occurred to many readers of Shaw and 
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Smollett : tliat the modern playwright used the eighteenth century 
novelist as a source. The following brief summaries will show how 
naturally such an idea would occur to one familiar with both works. 
Peregrine PicJcle 

Peregrin© meets by cbanoe with, a buxom beggar-lass whose mother is 
only too glad to get rid of her for a small sum. The girl is sent ahead to 
the “garrison,’^ under Pipes^ custody, to be cleansed and re-clad. Pere- 
grine is so much impressed by the nymphos altered appearance that he 
decides to hoax society by passing her off as a young lady of rank and 
breeding. He spends some days in schooling her in deportment and proper 
enunciation, teaches her quotations from Shakespeare, Otway, and Pope, 
as well as some operatic airs to be hummed during pauses in conversation, 
and above all, instructs her in whist, brag, and cribbage. After a prelimi- 
nary introduction to provincial society, in which his protegee fairly dazzles 
the squires, he takes her to London, where he continues her education in 
French and dancing, and squires her to plays and concerts. When all is 
ready, he conducts her to a public assembly, dances with her to the admi- 
ration of all present, and succeeds in introducing her to various ladies 
of quality. Thus his trick has triumphed. At a subsequent card-party, 
however, the girl grows furious at discovering a certain lady in the act of 
cheating: wrath strips off the thin veneer of culture, and she horrifies 
the company by her language and attitudes. Immediately afterwards, 
she elopes with Peregrine’s Swiss valet, and the hero, though at first 
angry, relents to the extent of assisting the couple to set up a coffee-house 
which proves financially successful. 

Pygmalion 

Henry Higgins, a professional phonetician, wagers with his friend 
Colonel Pickering that he can transform Eliza Doolittle, a chance-met and 
much bedraggled Covent Carden flower-girl, into a young lady presentable 
in the best society. The test is to be her appearance at a garden-party 
six months later. In Eliza’s transformation the emphasis is laid on the 
processes of cleansing and re-clothing; her education in deportment and 
enunciation is singularly suggestive of that of Peregrine’s nymph”; 
like that young person she is bought from her father, taken to the opera, 
given a preliminary introduction to society at a tea in Mrs. Higgins’ 
apartment, and scores a triumph at the garden party. Although the hoax 
on society is not discovered immediately afterwards, the play ends when 
Eliza leaves Higgins and Pickering, and Mr. Shaw explains in an epilogue 
that she marries Freddy Hill, a rather useless young chap, and with the 
assistance of her friends, sets up a flower shop in which she and her hus- 
band find their true vocation. 

Tiere are, of course, differences between tiie play and the episode. 
Alfred Doolittle, for instance, has, as Eliza’s father, far greater 
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prominence in tlie play than the beggar-woman had in the noYel; 
Freddy Hill and Peregrine’s Swiss Talet, who play corresponding 
roleS;, differ at least in social rank; and Smollett had no persons 
analogous to Colonel Pickering and Mrs. Higgins. Nevertheless^ 
as Professor Tatlock has pointed out, the underlying satiric pur- 
pose of both authors was the same, and the correspondence among 
minor and major incidents is exceedingly close. In novel, as in 
play: 

1) The meetings between the girls and the men who transform them 

are pure chance; 

2) the girls are purchased for small sums from their parents; 

3) the processes of cleansing and re-clothing are amusingly emphasized, 

as well as the girls^ reaction to these processes; 

4) The methods of social education are nearly identical; 

6) There are preliminary introductions to selected groups; 

6) The debuts in society are triumphant; 

7) The girls leave their benefactors to marry persons of much less 

importance in the story; 

8) The young couples, assisted by the respective Pygmalions,” set up 

successfully in shop-keeping. 

It would be hard to find, from internal evidence, a clearer case 
of borrowing. It would likewise be hard to fimd a case in which 
borrowing was more JustMed by the results. Plagiarism, in any 
evil sense of the word, could he charged to Mr. Shaw as little as to 
Shakespeare, who apparently did precisely the same sort of thing. 
Since Mr. Shaw, however, has the advantage of being very much 
alive, the present writer had the temerity to send a note of inquiry 
regarding this strange similarity. The reply may he taken as a 
warning against too hasty acceptance of internal evidence as to 
sources. It speaks for itself : 

10 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 
27th May, 1925 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Bernard Shaw desires me to say that his attention has been called 
repeatedly to Peregrine Pickle since Pygmalion appeared. This is inter- 
esting as shewing that people still read Smollett He never read P. P,: 
Humphrey Clinker was Ms sole boyish excursion into SmoEett. THs is 
lucky as otherwise Ms play might have been prevented or aborted. The 
experiment of two writers of fiction treating the same subject and pro- 
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ducing tiie same series of incidents — ^the same result practically — sliews 
tliat tlie human imagination always runs in the same grooves, and that 
this is the explanation of almost all the alleged plagiarisms. 

Yours faithfully, 

Blanche Patch, 

Beoreta/ry. 

Yale University, E. S. KTotES. 


TEE ANATOMIST DISSECTED— EY LEMUEL GULLIVEE 

The YOgne of ^^GnlliYer^^ as a nom-de-pliiine, which followed 
closely upon the publication by Swift of his famous Travels^ con- 
cerned itself chiefly with imitations of the satire of ^^Lilliput/^ 
The attack upon pedantry in Laputa/^ however, gave birth to ^ 
very curious tract in ridicule of the researches of the Eoyal Society. 
The full title is as follows: 

The Anatomist Dissected; or the man-midwife finely brought to bed. 
Being an examination of the conduct of Mr. St. Andr6 touching the late 
pretended rabbit-bearer. By Lemuel Gulliver. Surgeon and anatomist 
to the kings of Lilliput and Balnibarbi, and fellow of the Academy of 
Sciences in Blefuscu. London, 1727. 

The allusion is to the claim of one Mary Tofts to have given 
birth to eighteen rabbits at one confinement- Contemporaries differ 
as to the number of rabbits born. No less than a half a dozen 
tracts on the controversy are mentioned by the pamphleteers. Inci- 
dentally, the affair of Mary Tofts gives us the certain explanation 
of the obscure passage at the close of Mrs. Howard^s letter to Swift, 
hfovember 17, 1726, the interpretation of which has hitherto es- 
caped the commentators. The passage referred to is as follows : 

I cannot conclude without telling you, that our island is in great joy; 
one of our Yahoos . . . has brought forth four perfect black rabbits. 
May we not hope . . . that in time our female Yahoos will produce a race 
of Houyhnhnms? 

In The Amiomisi Dissected the satire is ostensibly directed at 
Mr. St. Andre, the attending physician who attested the confine- 
ment I but in reality, the victims of ridicule are the fellows of the 
Eoyal Socielyr* In the Introduction, Gulliver describes the pre- 
vailing excitement among the scientists, their feverish efforts to 
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refute the miracle and to rescue the laws of biology from chaos. 
In the body of the tract he imitates and of course distorts their 
pompous diction and learned arguments. The thesis is of no in- 
terest to us now; but the manner, which is typically GulliTerian 
and uniquely Laputan, entitles the pamphlet to a place along with 
the better-known apocrypha of Gulliver's Travels, 

After entertaining the public with my Travels (he begins) I little 
thought any private occurrence in so small a spot as the island of Great 
Britain could have roused my attention and broke in upon that repose in 
which I hoped to spend the remains of a declining life. But small and 
inconsiderable as it is, I consider that it is my own country. . . My in- 
extinguishable thirst after truth, and an ardent inclination of communi- 
cating it to others have prevailed upon me once more to be exposed in 
print in order to express my abhorrence of a late diabolical imposture, 
namely the rabbit affair, which has been the real and only cause why the 
pv usal of my Travels has been so neglected of late, which by the decay 
of the sale has sensibly affected a worthy and honest bookseller. . . My 
motive for entering the lists is my skill in surgery and the great ignorance 
which Mr. St. Andr§ has betrayed on this occasion. . . 

With characteristic flippancy, Gulliver proceeds to ridicule the 
whole affair, and St. Andre in particular for failing to smell a 
rat instead of a rabbit : 

In the kingdom of Balnibarbi, this virtuoso (St. Andr6) would have 
been adopted into the Academy of Sciences. ISTay, it is ten to one but 
he would be taken up into the flying island and appointed anatomist ex- 
traordinary to the court of Laputa. 

The tract is marked by its derision of the methods of research, 
but this after all is superficial and negligible. For us it is inter- 
esting chiefly as another page in the hitherto unbound volume of 
writings produced under the direct influence of Gulliver's Travels,'^ 

American University, Cairo, ISgyyt. WILLIAM A. EdDY. 


^Bor the hibliography and discussion of the entire corpus of CulUveri- 
ana, see the writer's Trmel^^A Oriticai Study." (Princeton 

University Press.) 
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Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration^ by J. W. Eeutoh. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1924. 

Tbe drama of the Restoration and the early eighteenth century 
has of late years attracted considerable scholarly attention : Messrs. 
Bembaum, Nicoll and Bobree have published fair-sized volumes; 
besides these, there is more than one doctorate dissertation in 
manuscript; and a full list of articles and notes on the Collier 
controversy and other pertinent subjects would make a very re- 
spectable bibliography. Dr. Krutch^s volume can, therefore, hardly 
be said to open a new field, and one is at once struck by the paucity 
of reference to those who have preceded him, and by the lack of 
any bibliography of recent works on his subject; but, in spite of 
this, his book is a valuable summary of the relations of English 
comedy to the actual social conditions that the plays portrayed 
and to the rising dramatic criticism of the period. 

Dr. Krutch explains Restoration comedy as pure contemporary 
realism, its immorality as the reflection of the indecency in current 
fashionable conversation and of the unfeeling egotism and cynic- 
ism in contemporary manners and philosophy. These social con- 
ditions, as the author shows, obtained almost solely among the 
nobility, and the drama that reflected them was supported by the 
two social extremes; the middle class read Baxter and Bunyan, 
and eschewed stage plays. Restoration comedy as a literary tra- 
dition continued after the Revolution of 1688; but, even several 
years before Collier published his Short View, the rise of the middle 
class under William and Mary and the improved example of the 
Court were reacting on society in general and to some degree even 
on the drama : Books and the theater became less and less the 
affair only of the aristocracy; and the middle class, which was not 
only more regular in life but also less capable of regarding litera- 
ture with moral detachment, made its influence f elt.^^ ^ The main 
thesis, therefore, of more than half of the book would seem to be 
somewhat as follows : just as Restoration comedy represented actual 
conditions and the cynical perversity of the Court of Charles II; 
so sentimental comedy represented, if not actual conditions, at least 
the sentimental perversity of the bourgeois classes who ia the 
1690^s assumed an important place as literary patrons; and the 
truth of this attitude, which is borne out by extensive data collected 

^ Kxatcli, 153. See also the following pages, especially on the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners. 
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in tlie Tolnme^ is further attested by such documents as Hej^ood^s 
Woman Killed With Kindness in which sentimentalism as a bour- 
geois tendency appears even in late Elizabethan drama before 
Puritanism had quite withdrawn the middle classes from the 
theater. 

Strangely enough, however, after an interesting survey of dra- 
matic criticism and the beginnings of dramatic reviewing, Dr. 
Krutch seems definitely to repudiate this thesis: Senti- 

mental Comedy/^ he says, "was not a spontaneous expression but 
a machine-made product constructed in accordance with definite 
rules sentimental philosophy was apparently not especiaEy 
characteristic of the early eighteenth century bourgeois; in the 
change from Eestoration comedy to sentimental comedy the only 
significance of the rise of the middle classes is negative — ^they 
objected to the profane and the obscene — and the fact that senti- 
mentalism rather than some other philosophic and artistic point 
of view replaced the old attitude. Dr. Krutch attributes to the 
rise of dramatic criticism about the year 1700. Of course, literary 
criticism was an influence ; but surely Dennis and even Collier ^ 
himself were as much opposed to sentimental drama as was Steele 
in favor of it ; criticism, therefore, was divided ; and, furthermore, 
if literary criticism is to be looked upon as determining the rise 
of sentimental drama, one should surely find at least one early 
critical document of a clearly sentimental trend to account for the 
spectacular success of Cibber^s Lovers Last Shift in 1696. Ap- 
parently, no such document exists. Dramatic criticism played an 
undoubted part in the movement; but one feels that Dr. Krutch 
has allowed the subject-matter of his later chapters too much 
weight in his conclusions. 

The prose in which the book is written is on the whole not only 
clear but readable. Occasional neat phrases stand out almost 
like epigrams: "... the sophisticated yet uncynical advocacy of 
virtue which made the triumph of the Spectator ® for example. 
The discussion of Mrs. Centlivre^s Artifice is not without an ironic 
appositiveness : 

Face to face witii a cast-off mistress, tUe hero offers her a one-third 
share in his affections, and she refuses. Then with that strange suscepti- 
bility to conversion which began to manifest itself in rakes about the 
year 1700, he is about to turn honorable when she tells him that, antici- 
pating no such conclusion, she has just given him poison. The fear of 
matrimony is allayed by the prospect of death, and he agrees to atone for 


® Krutch, 249. See also 257. 

® See his attack on Cibber in the Short View. 

^ Dr. Krutch admits this to be the first Sentimental Comedy, p. 202. 
® Krutch, 213, 
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past sins by marrying her. Of course the draught turns out not to be 
fatal and the couple are left to live happily ever after, or at least as hap- 
pily as the reader can imagme them to have.® 

John W. Deapbe. 

University of Maine. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, by Bekest 
Weeklet. 'Sew York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1924. 

Since the history of words wins a popular interest not accorded 
to any other branch of linguistic science, Professor Ernest Week- 
ley^s Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern English is a wel- 
come addition to our handy reference books. The work is an 
abridgment of the author^s Etymological Dictionary published in 
1921, having been made concise by the omission of quotation and 
comment rather than by a reduction in the number of entries. It 
includes a brief account of the tradition of English speech (not 
found in the earlier work), select biliographies of word-books, a 
glossary of technical linguistic terms, and brief etymologies of 
more than 35,000 words. Like all British word-books, this dic- 
tionary fails to fit the American vocabulary precisely. One finds 
such recent terms as Gheha, poilu, llimp, pogo, but not cater- 
cornered, jerkwater, cafeteria, jitney; and it is surprising to find 
the jimmy of the American burglar listed as a james or a jemmy. 
The soldier slang of a decade ago, now happily in the way to obso- 
lescence, is well represented. Though the loss of the citations 
of the larger work is unfortunate, there is a gain in convenience of 
reference, and the book is readable and useful. 

JoHn C. Eebkch. 

Johns Hophms University;, 


La Jeunesse d'Anatole France, 18JiA-1816, par Geoeoes Gieaed. 
IsTouvelle Eevue Eran^aise, 1925. 233 pages. 

Dernihres Pages Inedites d'Anatole France, par Michel Coebay. 
Oalmann-Levy, 1925. 197 pages. 

These two books make a valuable addition to the works of Ana- 
tole Prance in that, by making public his earliest writings and 
those that were unpublished at the time of his death, they give us 
a complete idea of his literary development from the very beginning 
to the end of his career. 


•Krutcb, 221, 
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The charming and profusely illustrated stndy of M. Girard 
begins with the Nouvelles Pensees et Maa^imes GhrStiennes par 
Anatole, 1852^ prix 50 centimes. At the age of seven he feels his 
vocation as an author sufficiently to draw^ np a title-page and fix 
the price of his work A little later he composes a Clioix de 
MaximeSy parva sed dileata, according to the inscription on the 
cover. His school-boy diary shows dislike of school^ but, in spite 
of this, some of his literary compositions were notable and are 
still preciously preserved in the archives of the College Stanilas : 
the Legende de Guttenierg^ 1859; Legends de Saint e-Radegonde^ 
his first printed work, and Legende de la Recluse, 1860 ; Le gout 
des Jardins and Meditation but les Rwines de Palmyre, 1861. His 
interest in the historical and legendary is already keen and is fur- 
ther evidenced by his letters from Hormandy in 1859 and 1861, 
On the last page of the Legende de Outtenlerg, he drew a plan 
which showed a line leading from his fatheris shop to the Academy. 
One is reminded of the youthful Hugo and his, Je veux etre 
Chateaubriand on rien.-^^ His articles in the Amateur d'auto- 
graphes from 1867 on show his love for Greek and Latin anti- 
quity, the sixteenth century, and Eabelais, Eegnier and Moliere in 
the classic period, and the pagan charm of the eighteenth. One 
finds in them ideas, personages, and whole passages which appear 
in later works. The thirty-eight rather mediocre love-poems show 
the influence of Gautier, Leconte de Lisle and, especially, Hugo. 
The play. Sir Punch, is a combination of the Falstaff and Don 
Juan ideas. His letters during the Commune relate his escape 
from Paris and exile at Versailles. In 1873, the Poemes dores win 
him universal recognition. 

At the close of his long career, he left a number of unfinished 
manuscripts, which are examined by Monsieur Corday in his book 
Part of them are a series of dialogues, intended to be published 
under the title Som la rose. In the Dialogue sur Inexistence de 
Dieu et la meiaphysique, he rallies man^s pretention to find any- 
thing other than himself in his metaphysics or his concept of God. 
In the Dialogue sur la vieillesse, he deplores the weakness of old 
age and finds caution rather than wisdom in old men. In the 
Dialogue sur Vavenir, he forsees the disappearance of the human 
race from the globe, which, in its turn, will be destroyed. In the 
Dialogue sur la pudeur, he finds Christianity, due to its disdain 
of the flesh, has exaggerated pudor to a "’distasteful extent In 
the Entretien mr la guerre, which dates from the war itself, he 
assumes the position of the socialists and hopes they will realisje 
the United States of the World. Anatole Eranee^s indignation 
at the useless prolongation of the war is shown in the well-known 
"lettre a E. . P which Monsieur Corday has reproduced and 
which Anatole France intended to insert in this dialogue. The 
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Entretien sur I’astronomie takes us througli space, where worlds 
are bom and die as our own must die. He wonders again if 
life on the globe is not due to mold or decomposition. 

In addition to these dialogues, Anatole Prance left several " pro- 
jets.” Toward the end of 1919, he planned a novel to be called 
“le Gyclope, une satire tragique et bouffoime de Phumanit4, du 
genre de la BevoUe des Anges et file des Pingouins/’ Twenty cen- 
turies after Ifapoleon, the race of cyelops has re-appeared and, no 
progress having been realized in their absence, wages war as in the 
days of old. He told the reporters who interviewed him when he 
received the Nobel prize that he intended to write a book against 
war. “ Ce livre, je veux le faire tel qu’il offense le moins possible 
de gens, le moins possible de mar4chaus et m§me de eaporaux.” 
He also planned a novel on Napoleon. The latter lands from 
Elba and lodges for the night at the house of one of his partisans 
whose daughter has just fallen ill with the measles. One may 
imagine what the irony of Anatole France would have done with 
this situation and how vastly more important the illness of the 
little girl would have seemed to the parents than the emperor and 
his world-shaking business. Besides these works, he had also plan- 
ned a novel having the mild Firmin Piedagnel of fOrme du maU 
as its hero, a continuation of lu Revolte des Anges and a novel 
entitled Monsieur Q-mlard, another ironical portrait to add to those 
of professors in Pierre Noziere, le Petit PierrOj and la, Vie en fieur. 

J . K. Ditcbit. 

University of Minnesota, 


L'Algerie dms la Liiterature Frangaise, Par Ohaelbs Tailliaet^ 
Vice-Eecteur de PAcademie d^ Alger. PariSj, Champion, 1925. 
Ti, 676 pp. — Fssai de BiUiographie MUhodique et Baisonnee. 
Paris, Champion, 1925. vi, 466 pp. 

L^autenr de ces deux gros Tolnmes a 61eve Tin yeritahle monu- 
ment d'^erudition patiente, probe et eclair^e a nne proTince 
frangaise qu’il aime, qu’il connait et qu’il a parcourue, en obserTa- 
teur attentif, epris des paysages et de toutes les manifestations de 
la vie, pendant plus d’un quart de si^cle. II a 4t6 un des temoins 
de ce choc des races qui se prolongera encore sans doute longtemps 
dans I’Afrique du Nord et par toute son attitude montre bien qu’il 
est un de ceux qui peuvent aider a rendre moins dangereux les con- 
flits qui peuvent encore se produire. La premiere partie de ce 
travail, destinee a 6tablir les diff4rentes stapes qu’a parcouru 
I’opinion publique frangaise k I’egard de I’Algerie pendant pres 
d’un siecle ne nous appartient pas. EEe 6tait cependant loin 
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d^etre inutile. Apres avoir rapidement repris les indications d4|a 
dpnnees par M. Martino dans son livre snr U Orient dms la Litte- 
rature Frangaise, M. Tailliart arrive k eette conclusion qne ^^de 
tout cela les Erangais de 1830 ne connaissaient a pen pres rien. 
^ignorance, a cette date^ des choses et des gens de la Eegenoe 
d^ Alger etait a pen pres absolne^^ (p. 45). Les trois premiers 
chapitres montrent comment, gradnellement, Finter^t ponr la non- 
velle colonie s^est accm et contiennent des pages penetrantes snr la 
psycbologie des conqnerants dont les portraits sont vigonrensement 
brosses. Avec le chapitre IV, nons arrivons k L'Algerie dans les 
ouvrages purement descripfifs (p. B22). M. Tailliart a remis 
dans son cadre Eromentin ponr qni il a tin faible marqne; c^est an 
tont premier rang qn^il le place parmi ses contemporains et m§me 
ses snccessenrs GniUanmet, Masqneray, Lonis Bertrand et Isabelle 
Eberhardt. Malgre les nombrenx recits qni avaient 4te ecrits 
avant Un ete dans le Sahara et Jin ete dans le Sahel, Eromentin 
n^en a pas moins fait ponr le paysage africain ce qne Cbatean- 
briand avait fait ponr le paysage americain : il en a revele la beant4 
et les conlenrs a ses compatriotes et son inflnence se prolongs nette- 
ment jnsqn^a nos jonrs. Par contre, FAlgerie n’a gnere inspire 
les poetes. Parmi les vers qne cite M. Tailliart, les meiUenrs 
semblent etre cenx de Jnles Lemaitre qne M. Martino avait deja 
signals. Encore fant-il remarqner qne Lemaitre ne connait gn^re 
qnL4Iger et qne la Inmiere cmelle dn Snd blesse de fagon donlon- 
rense ses yenx de Beanceron accontnmes a des paysages mod4res. 

La liste des romans snr FAlgerie est beanconp pins longne et 
beanconp pins riche, et la nonvelle colonie fonmit d4ja de nom- 
brenx snjets de romans, d^aillenrs assez m^diocres, pen d^annees 
apres la conqn^te. M, Tailliart signaie le fait qne Balzac avait 
Fintention d^ecrire des romans algeriens, il anrait pn indiqner qne, 
dans la Consim Bette, Fepisode dn vienx Eisher ponrrait d4Ja 
etre considere comme nne esqnisse de Fnn de ces romans. De cette 
masse de pins de 200 volnmes, oh Fantenr a Juste raison a fait 
nne place anx romans popniaires, qnelqnes oenvres de tont premier 
ordre se degagent: plnsienrs romans de Lonis Bertrand qni ont 
des chances d^§tre de vrais chefs-d^oenvres, nn roman de Eobert 
Eandan et des pages, sinon des onvrages entiers dTsabelle Eber- 
hardt. Qnant an th^ltre, il vant antant tfen point parler. 

Cette litt^ratnre a nn aspect particnlier snr leqnel M. Tailliart 
attire Fattention : tont d^abord on y rencontre pen d^indigenes, et 
sonvent cenx qne Fon y rencontre paraissent pen vraisemblables et 
bien snperficiellement observes. C^est qn^an total nons sommes 
en pays mnsnlman et en pays oriental et qne la vie de famille reste 
caches par le mnr de la tente on le mnr d^argile anx yenx enro* 
p4ens, n est d’aillenrs fort remarqnable, et tont k F41oge de M* 
Tailliart, qne malgx^ sa longne e^^^rience dn pays, il ne pretend 
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pas ^tre arriYe a nne connaissance pins intime de ce mystere de 
Tame etrangere qne ne Font fait les auteurs qu^il analyse. Les 
seules femmes qu^ont pu connaitre Promentin, Feydeau, les Gdn- 
court, Gautier, ne sont que les speeialistes des danses orientales; 
pour les autres, meme, chose piquante, pour Isabelle Eberhardt, 
^^les creations de Fesprit se sont substituees a la realite ” (p. 582), 
On me permettra iei, d^exprimer un regret en passant, c^est que M. 
Tailliart n^ait point quelque part dans son ouyrage ramass6 les 
indications quhl donne en des chapitres separ6s pour montrer 
comment ^^’ces creations de Fesprit avaient pris naissance et 
comment certains types, d’ailleurs faux, avaient fini par shmposer. 
On hesite, devant un travail d^une telle dimension, k indiquer que 
certains aspects du sujet auraient pu ^tre etudi^s plus completement. 
Tout en reconnaissant avec M. Tailliart que le catholicisme n^a pu 
s^etendre et gagner dans un pays primitivement musulman et 
chez des indigenes qui sont encourages a se developper dans le 
sens de leur religion, on s^etonnera un pen que le nom du Cardinal 
Lavigerie n^ait ete mentionne qu^une fois et en note (p. 298). De 
plus, au moins pour les vingt ou trente demiferes annees, je crois 
quhl y aurait eu avantage, au moins en ce qui conceme les chapi- 
tres sur la litt4rature proprement dite, a 4tendre cette enqu§te k 
toute FAfrique du Tord. Deux des ouvrages les plus importants 
de Charles G6niaux, Notre petit gowrbi, et surtout Le choc des rdces 
sont ainsi omis, sans doute parce que tunisiens. J^aurais aim4 4 
savoir si Mme de Lens dans Le Harem entr'ouvert et dans 
UBtrange aventure d'Agmda n^a pas un peu mieux penetr6 que 
tant d^autres le mystere de F§,me orientate. II semble bien que 
le roman marocain de Nolly qui a pour titre Le Conquerant traite 
du meme sujet et decrive les memes types que La Gina^ et Fepete 
le Bien-Aime de Louis Bertrand ou que Fouvrage de Geniaux dont 
nous venons de parler. M. Tailliart indique d^ailleurs lui-m6me 
(p, 491) que les jeunes ecrivains de la Tunisia, de FAlgerie et du 
Maroc essaient depuis quelques ann6es de se grouper pour cr6er une 
litterature nord-africaine, ce qui indique a tout le moins une 
volont6 commune, des aspirations communes et un desir d^unifica- 
tion qu^qn ne pent negliger* Je m^empresse d^ailleurs d^ajouter 
qu’il Skagit ici d^un regret plus que d^une critique ; M. Tailliart ayant 
delimite son sujet a voulu ne parler que de ce dont il etait certain, 
que des pays qu^il avait vus et que de la vie avec laquelle il a eu 
pendant si longtemps un contact direct. A cet ouvrage si riche et 
si documente est jointe une bibliographie systematique qui ne com- 
prend pas moins de 317' 7 articles. On y trouvera autre chose 
qu^une simple Enumeration: dans la plupart des cas, Fauteur a 
donne en de courtes analyses la substance des articles qu^il cite et 
au moins un sommaire des livres mentionnEs. C^est un instrument 
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de travail indispensable pour qni vent ecrire snr FAlgerie on 
^etndier a nonvean nn des aspects les plus attrayants de Fexotisme 
contemporain. 

Gilbeet Chotaeb* 

Johns Etophms University. 


Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise du Seizieme Siecle, Par 

Edkokd Hugijet* Paseienles 2. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Ixxvi + 80 pp. 

The two faseicnles that have appeared contain the preface, which 
is fall of linguistic information, and the word list np to the word 
advenement. In form the book will resemble the Dictionnaire 
general and be about twice its size. The author proposes to include 
only words and locutions found in the sixteenth century and no 
longer in use, words then employed with different meanings from 
those they have today, and words which have survived with the 
same meanings but for which he has found an earlier first date 
than that given in the Dictionnaire general. He also points out 
changes in pronunciation (J erimdem) , syllabification (paon, 
poUe)y morphology {canals, resolvis)^ and syntax (genders, tran- 
sitives that are now intransitives). The work is based chiefly on 
the study of some three or four hundred texts of which the list is 
given. Where so much labor has been expended, one hesitates to 
suggest further investigation, but it seems to me that the rMto- 
riqueurs, who must be a fruitful field for words, have been some- 
what neglected and that the work of men like Malherbe and d^IJrf4 
that was published in the sixteenth century ought to be included, 
even though, as M. H. says, they belong in the main to the seven- 
teenth. On the other hand, he is altogether justified in including 
d^Aubign6, Brantdme, Eegnier, sixteenth century men whose work 
was printed after the century closed. I am sorry, however, he did 
not carry the investigation further and study ‘not only Dumas^s 
Lydie (1609), but Hardy and other writers of the early seven- 
teenth century, whose work would reward linguistic investigation. 
M. H. usually consults editions published during the author^s life- 
time, or modem critical editions, but occasionally, as in the case 
of Eabelais and Eonsard, where he clings to Marty-Laveaux, he 
fails to employ the most reliable editions. Such defects are, how- 
ever, of small consequence. If the method outlined in the preface 
and applied in the first 80 pages is carried out with the same 
diligence and acumen that have been displayed thus far, the work, 
except for its chronological limitations, will rank with Godefroy, 
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Littre and Tobler. It will be one of the chief contributions made 
in this century to French studies, one that no university can afford 
to do without. 

H. C. Lajtoastee. 


Liter de Miraculis Sanctae Dei Gemtricis Marie. Published at 

Yienna in 1731 by Bernard Pez. Eeprinted by T. F. Crane. 

ISTew York: Oxford University Press, 1925. 

This collection of forty-four miracles of the Virgin, written in 
Latin, was first published by Pez from a Heiligenkreuz manuscript 
in 1731. The book, suppressed immediately because of certain 
details in it offensive to the imperial Austrian chancellor and to 
the prefect of the imperial court library at Yienna, became so rare 
that only a few examples are known to have survived. Professor 
Crane was fortunate enough to have at his disposition the Har- 
vard University copy, and we are even more fortunate, not only in 
having the work at last made available, but in the editor who has 
performed that task. 

Between 1887 and 1898 Adolfo Mussafia in a series of five 
articles in the Sitzungsterichte of Yienna attempted to trace the 
origins and relationships of the many collections of Miracles of the 
Virgin that have come down to us. His work is of course invalu- 
able, but the fact that so much of it is based upon Pez’s collection 
has hitherto created difficulties for the many students to whom 
that collection was inaccessible. Professor Crane has now printed 
the full text of Pez and has added his own bibliographical notes 
on each of the forty-four stories (pp. 82-107) together with a con- 
venient table of comparisons (pp. 118-9) indicating where the 
same tales are to be found in the other great collections of Miracles 
of the Virgin. He has also reduced to order and clarity Mussa- 
fia’s necessarily scattered and occasionally obscure references to 
Pez, and notwithstanding the brevity of his Introduction he has 
paused long enough in several instances (cf. p. xx) to suggest allur- 
ing by-paths for others to investigate. Ifeedless to say, all students 
of the subject wiU find the volume indispensable. 

The book, however, is something more than the work of an ex- 
ceedingly competent scholar. It appeared soon after the authoris 
eightieth birthday and it includes a Bibliography of his writings 
from 1868 to 1924 that contains some 331 titles exclusive of the 
present work. Professor Crane in his Preface (p. x) expresses 
the hope that Ms record may be of encouragement to younger 
scholars and show that in spite of the administrative duties which 
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claim, perhaps niifortnnatelj, so much time from American col- 
lege teachers, it is possible to continue productiTe vork/^ Such 
a record will indeed encourage younger scholars, especially when 
they discover that these books, papers, and reviews cover an amaz- 
ingly wide range of subjects and reveal an author who is at once a 
specialist and a humanist. And if such an example prove an in- 
centive to &e younger generation, this volume itself mil be stimu- 
lating to those not so young, for only older scholars can fully 
appreciate what it means to print an exhaustive and authoritative 
piece of research at the age of four score years. 

Gkaoe Feank. 


Baltimore. 


The Falls of the Bees. By Beeistaeb Mandeville. Edited, with 
a Commentary Critical, Historical, and Explanatory, by F. B. 
Eaye. Oxford and l^ew York, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Two volumes, pp. cxlvi, 412 ; 481. 

Mandeville^s Falle is surprisingly timely. Its discussions of 
luxury, morals, trade, and the search for happiness read like com- 
mentaries on present day matters. Its famous paradox is not in- 
applicable to modern life. Most of all, perhaps, Mandeville^s pene- 
trating analysis of sentimentalized morality appeals to the observer 
of contemporary American life. Even the essay on Charity Schools 
has present value in what is said about colleges and learning, and 
the remarks on the place of Latin and on special occupational 
training represent one section of current educational theory. The 
style is astonishingly modern. Whole passages in Part I, capitali- 
zation and punctuation altered, might appear in one of our sprightly 
journals of opinion without seeming out of key. The dialogues in 
Part II are less easily converted, but they are lively reading. We 
hear much of social psychology in these days; here is social psy- 
chology written in a former age, but if it is not for all time, it is 
fitted, in many ways, to this present. 

For making it a delight to read this old book modem readers 
are deeply indebted to Professor Kaye and to his publishers. The 
two volumes are splendid examples of modem printing. hTo ex- 
pense has been spared: the reproduction of the ornaments of James 
Eoberts, the master printer who created the format of the original 
Part II ; the special types for the prefaces and the t 3 rpe used in the 
text itself ; the careful study of the title pages for this new edition 
and the reproductions of title pages of all the older editions — 
these elements add distinction to the book. Merely to have given 
us a sumptuous edition of the text would have been high service; 
Professor Kaye has done much more. His text is carefully edited. 
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with full critical apparatus. He has supplied, in his notes, a 
learned commentary. In an appendix he gives extracts from criti- 
cal essays. There is a chronological list of references to Mande- 
ville, with brief notes, so that we have in compact form a complete 
history of the book and of its reputation. The canon of the works 
is determined. There is an extremely valuable index to the com- 
mentary, which will be consulted by many students not primarily 
interested in the Fable. The detailed introduction is a book in 
itself, the most considerable account of Mandeville^s system of 
thought. In printing, in text, and in scholarly apparatus this 
edition is a contribution of the first rank. 

Professor Kaye^s purpose, he tells us, is to orient Mandeville in 
the stream of thought. While he gives much valuable information, 
in his notes, concerning sources, his object has been rather to 
supply the proper background for understanding Mandeville^s rela- 
tion to the history of thought than to spend undue time upon 
source-hunting. He disposes of the legends about Mandeville^s 
life; important documents are reproduced; the biography is as 
complete as can be expected in view of the paucity of records after 
1703 and the lack of first-hand evidence as to the author^s char- 
acter and habits except what he himself has told us. 

The interpretation of Mandeville^s thought is based not on the 
paradox or on the relation to Shaftesbury, common ground for 
criticism, but upon its essential empiricism. Paradox and contra- 
diction are implicit in the thought of the time, and Professor Kaye 
gives an excellent summary of the conflicting currents. The essen- 
tial paradox of the Fable is not in the idea that evil has a good side 
but in the definition of virtue. Mandeville adopted both the ascetic 
ideal and the ideal of conduct according to the dictates of reason. 
Virtue is defined as the result of acts by which man, contrary to 
the impulse of nature should endeavour the benefit of others or the 
conquest of his own passions out of a rational ambition of being 
good.'^^ To this blend of asceticism and rationalism, from which 
emotion is excluded, Mr. Kaye gives the name rigorism.^^ 
The word is in Mandeville, though not quite in Mr. Kaye^s sense, 
which is Kantian, Mandeville^s pessimism is due to the fact that 
when he examined the world in the light of his formula he found 
all action due to selfishness. If all selfish action were removed, 
trade, that is, prosperity, would end. Consequently, he advised 
the abandonment of the attempt to make a great an honest hive.**^ 
But Mr. Kaye^s analysis of the reduciio ad alsurdum in Mande- 
ville^s thought, in which he holds Bayle^s influence paramount, 
seems somewhat contradictory to his later explanation. In one 
place he implies that Mandeville, having adopted this theory, turned 
to an examination of the phenomena of society; in another, that 

rigorism was merely a final twist to a scheme based on a worldly 
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morality. It is true that Mr. Kaye distinguishes between Mande- 
yiile^s rigorism and the incipient utilitarianism which was to 
develop such profound influence. And he rightly emphasizes 
Mandeville^s contempt for all transcendentalism. Mandeville was 
an empiricist, and an intense one.-’^ In holding that the use of 
the ascetic formula is simply a final twist given to his thought 
after it has been worked out in harmony with the opposite or em- 
piric viewpoint ; a kind of candle-snuffer/^ indicating his innate 
opposition to the ascetic ideal, Mr. Kaye appears to abandon 

rigorism as the key to Mandeville^s thought. 

This rigorism/^ after all, seems to differ little from the 
ethical system, classical in origin, which holds that the rational 
principle in the soul is a sufficient guide to virtue. It is the theme 
of the second book of the Faerie Queene^ for example, in which 
Divine Grace plays a^very slight part, as contrasted with the teach- 
ing of the first book, which is ascetic in Mr. Kaye^s sense. Spenser 
keeps the two forms of asceticism perfectly clear and distinct; 
they are not in the state of unstable equilibrium which Mr. Kaye 
holds to be the essential characteristic of thought in the seven- 
teenth century. The impression which we ultimately get from 
Mr. Kaye^s exposition is that the rigoristic philosophjr^ whether 
in itself an attempt to reconcile two diverse interpretations of 
virtue or not, is certainly not MandeviUe^s, which is pure empiri- 
cism. In this, of course, MandeviUe points the materialistic phi- 
losophy of the day, carried even farther than Hobbes; his work is 
a climax of an intellectual movement whose beginnings in English 
thought we detect in Spenser and Shakespeare and which was im- 
mensely stimulated by the philosophy of progress implicit in 
Bacon and the new science. Mr. Kaye not only speaks of the 
rigoristic philosophy as a final twist given to Mandeville^s 
thought, but shows, in later sections of his book, that it was bound 
up with a species of camouflage, a protective coloration, to keep on 
good terms with the Fundamentalists. Thus, Mr. Kaye holds that 
Mandeville is not to be believed ” when he professes a preference 
for ^^the Eoad that leads to Virtue.^^ His definition of Virtue, 
if sincere, would make all progress impossible ; he really abandons 
his position, and prefers the great hive. 

Therefore Mr. Kaye concentrates rightly not upon the paradox 
but upon the empiricism of Mandeville. This he defines as a theory 
of philosophical anarchism plus utilitarianism in practice. There 
is no final criterion for conduct. Distinctions are arbitrary, vary- 
ing with the individual. This does not mean encouragement of 
vice, for the State punishes crime. The thesis is not that all evil 
is public benefit, but that some evil may not really be felt to be evil. 
In his explanation of Mandeville^s account of the invention of 
virtues and of society Mr. Kaye is on sounder ground ihaa Leslie 
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Stephen, vho speaks of it as ^^this preposterous theory/^ The 
theory is an allegory, imitative of many similar accounts in earlier 
writers, including Lucretius; that it is not to be taken literally is 
proved by Mandeville^s later explanation, in Part II, of his mean- 
ing, in which we have a fairly accurate statement of evolutionary 
theory as applied to the development of civilization. 

In the chapter on intellectual background Mr. Kaye draws a 
useful distinction between Mandeville^s conception of irrationality, 
which was psychological, and the familiar pyrrhonism of the 
Eenaissance. He holds that Mandeville is less interested in prov- 
ing that reason is impotent than in showing that the process is 
always at the bidding of some sub-rational desire. He remarks 
acutely that the popular attitude was a compound of antagonistic 
intellectual reagents needing only the proper shock of one upon the 
other to cause an explosion. This shock was supplied by Mande- 
ville. He gained his effect by his consciousness of a contradiction 
in current opinion which had escaped his contemporaries. This 
observation is substantiated by the entire essay, which shows not 
only the intrinsic interest of the Fable but also its relations to the 
thought of the time. Its influence Mr. Kaye outlines at the end 
of what must be regarded as one of the most considerable and 
illuminating of recent analyses of a great chapter in the history of 
English thought. 

Edwik Gebeistlaw. 


The English Versions of The Ship of Fools, by Er. Aurelius 
Pompen, 0. E. M. xiv + 345 pp. Longmans, Green and 
Company, London, 1925. 

This impressive study is one of the outstanding contributions of 
recent years to the interpretation of Early Tudor Literature. As 
stated in the Introduction, the author has a three-fold purpose: 

To bring both Barclay and Watson somewhat nearer to the stu- 
dent of English literature, and correctly to appraise their historical 
and literary value to throw some light on the methods of the 
old translators and to correct the universal mistake that Barclay 
knew BranPs N<irrenschif and in part translated from it. To this 
task Er. Aurelius brings a wide knowledge of the scholarship deal- 
ing with the early Eenaissance period and an adequate appreciation 
of method. 

Topic by topic the author compares from the earliest editions the 
original German text by Brant, the Latin text by Locher — a friend 
of BranPs, Professor of Ehetorie and Poetry at Ereiburg — ^the 
Erench verse paraphrase by Eiviere, the Erench prose paraphrase 
by Drouyn, and the English poetical version by Barclay and prose 
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yersion by Watson. When I began my study/^ says Er. Aurelius, 
f I bad no doubt that Barclay made bis translation from the Ger- 
man or at least under German influence, as all the handbooks of 
English literature have What he actually discoyered was that 
Barclay does not owe a single line directly to Brant, whose text he 
could not read, but that, with slight obligation to Eiyiere, he trans- 
lates, adapts and amplifies the Latin yersion of Locher; that 
Locher, a mere schoolmaster and pedantic deyotee of classical pat- 
terns, in no sense translated Brant, making, rather, a haphazard 
selection or paraphrase of a few lines at the beginning of a section, 
missing altogether the pungency of Brant, and freely introducing 
his own flat moralizations and classical allusions, reproducing, in 
short, hardly a third part of Brant^s ideas . . . and not more 
than a tenth part of his grimmest sarcasm and that Barclay in 
turn reworks Locher into a yersion four times as long, following 
in the main the ideas of Locher but adding and amplifying, goy- 
erned in part by ^^the unbearable prolixity of an old-fashioned 
preacher, in part by his homely wit and lively sense of reality. 
As for Watson, he translates perfunctorily and blimderingly the 
version of Drouyn, with only a very occasional dash of fresh local 
color of his own. 

A comparative table of all the chapters of The 8Mp of Fools in 
the different versions and editions furnishes other scholars with a 
convenient key for further comparative work. 

The disappointing feature of the book is the very brief and gen- 
eral chapter of conclusions. Er. Aurelius does throw a great deal 
of light on the method of the early translators, and he does correct 
the Barclay-Brant tradition, but he does not adequately summarize 
the historical and literary value of Barclay's poem. Erom the his- 
torical point of view, he was in a position to discriminate closely 
between the attitudes of characteristic German, Erench and English 
minds of the early Eenaissance toward medieval, humanistic and 
reformatory ideas; from the literary point of view, he was in a 
position to analyze the genius of Barclay and to bring into sharp 
relief the characteristics of the creative genius of early Tudor 
England. 

The subtitle, A contribution to the history of the early Erench 
Eenaissance in England,^^ seems to the reviewer rather forced, for 
though Watson was a mere abject follower of Drouyn, Barclay — 
ii I have read the parallels aright — ^worked with a good deal of 
rather sturdy independence, and, though ignorant of &anf s work, 
actually reintroduced into the poem much of the idiomatic vigor 
and spirit of homely satire wMeh distinguished the first version. 
In this respect the comparative study illustrates the sturdiness and 
independence of the Teutonic genius at this period. 

One hesitates, however, to fcid fault with so scholarly a book, 
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which makes English philologists permanently indebted to the 
author. 

FeEDEEIOE MoEGAN PaDETjEOED. 

University of Washington, 


La Fee aux Miettesf' Fssai sur le tol^ du suJ)conscieni dam' 
Vceuvre de Charles Nodier, Par Jules V0L02. Paris, Cliam- 
pion, 1925. xvi + 321 pp. 

The patently autobiographic character of Nodier^s longest fairy- 
tale is the subject of this psycho-analytic study. 

Je n’ai point d’autres souvenirs que ceux de Tenfance, et le d^godt du 
present, qui s^est accru avec mes ann^es, a dd fortifier en moi Thabitude 
instinctive de vivre dans le pass6 . . . depuis les jours du d^sabusement, 
oil j’ai reconnu que, hors la vie de Tenfant, il n^ avait rien dans la vie 
qui valfit la peine de vivre . . . Je me suis conserve enfant, par d^dain 
d’toe homme. Voila le secret de ma m^moire et de mes livres. 

Thus IsTodier in his Souvenirs de la rholuiion (1833, pp. 249- 
250). Finding here a manifestation of the mother-complex. Mon- 
sieur Vodoz confronts the incidents of La Fee aux Miettes with 
those of Nodier^s youth, unhappily too often colored, in the Sou- 
venirs, by a Eomantic imagination. This ingenious but exasperat- 
ing parallelism loses force by trying to explain ever 3 rthing. The 
hero Michel is a carpenter, because in 1830 Fodier^s star was 
paling before Hugo^s: ^^apres avoir . . . contribue ^ edifier la 
charpente du romantisme (sic), il 4tait devenu le charpentier que 
la deveine accompagne. . . (p. 71). Psycho-analysis certainly 

offers large opportunities ! For tht) fairy is first a symbol of the 
ideal mother denied to Ifodier, plus his; desire of an intellectual 
career, then the bride he wedded after falling in love with her 
mother, then his daughter Marie, whose marriage in 1830 provoked 
the crisis which produced the S'* , tb'^n La Sag esse, and finally 

the acceptance by the author c <=^ conscious self and all its 
desires. This finale might ha pported by the revelations 

on his later life made by Balzau to Mme Hanska! The bailiff of 
the Isle of Man represents his carnal nature (man, le vieil homme), 
the dog is a symbol of the incest-motive. The zeal spent in over- 
elaborating this thesis (the six trees in MicheFs garden are com- 
pared to the six days of the Creation) might better have been 
devoted to the question of the literary sources, equally important 
in a bibliophile and a dreamer alive to all the symbols of folk-lore 
and rich in m 3 rthopoeic fancy. The initial impulse might well 
have come from Emerson^s precursor, Azais, for Fodier reviewed 
his philosophy of compensation in the Journal des Debats of 1816. 
Certainly, the polygraphia desire to be buried with his daughteris 
wedding veil as shroud and his wifeis name on a scarf across his 
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heart would seem to prove that the father^s love remained to the 
Id uneonscioTis of sex, in those far abysses of the heart which 
S^: ite-Benve wisely refrained from plumbing; and no revelation 
of the me sullies the image of the lovely girl who still lives 

for us ' of the plates of M. Maigron^s Le romantisme et la 

m'' ^e. . odoz has done everyone a great service by the 30 page 

ij sis he gives of the i ^mance, and he affords the reader a chance 
to view, invertei*^ and reflected in a double mirror, a personality 
which still remains as Protean and ambiguous as it probably was 
to its possessor. 

L. Piaget Shakes. 

The Johns Eophms University. 


Schrifien der EUist-QeseJlschaft, Band 8-5. Hrsg. von Geoeg 
Mikbe-Pouet und Julius Peteesek. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buehhandlung, 1925. 

Volumes 3 and 4 in reality constitute but a single volume of 
230 pages, with the sub-title JaJirbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1928 
und 192 Jf. The most important article in it is by Maria Prigge- 
Kruhoeffer : Heinrich von Kleist. Eeligiositat und Charakter/^ 
which takes up more than one third of the volume. Other essays 
are by Otto Eeuter, on ElleisPs ^^Ideenmagazin^^; P. K. Eoeden- 
meyer, on Robert Quiskard; Walther Kienast, on Michael KohV 
haas; Helmuth Eogge, on Kleist and Eahel; Julius Petersen, on 
Varnhagen and Kleist. Arthur Eloesser reproduces several Kleist 
portraits, while Otto Pniower contributes two of Henriette Vogel. 
In addition there are a genealogy of the descendants of Kleist^s 
brother and sisters, a description of the new Kleist-Museum at 
Frankfort a. 0., and a statistical enumeration of the performances 
of KleisPs plays during the year* ,J923-24. Finally, Georg Minde- 
Pouet has again compiled SiM-Ott n aluable ^Kleist-Bibliography for 
1923 and 1924. i 

Thq sub-title of the fifh, i.xt. of the Schrifien is: Kleisfs 
letzie Stunden, Von Georg Mmde-Poaet. Only Part I {Das AMen^ 
Material) is here offered. It comprises all the documents, official 
and private, that have reference to KleisPs death. The bulk of 
the documents in question was found among the papers of Marie 
von Kleist, and while one or two had previously been published, it 
is only in their entirety that we get an authentic picture of the 
last hours of Kleist and his companion in death. A commentary 
by the editor is promised for the near future. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Schrifien of the Kleist- 
Gesellschaft are indispensable to every student of German Litera- 
ture. 


5 


W. KueekeiMEVer. 
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Chryseide et Arimant, Tragicomedie de Jean Mairet (1625). 
Edition critique par H. CAEBiNGTOisr Lanoastee avec la col- 
laboration de G. B. Beall, Josephine de Boer, Mary Bnnworth, 
G. L. Burton, Eunice E. Goddard, Entli Eogers. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 174 pp. Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Eomance Literatures and Languages, v. 

This edition offers a scientifically established text, based on the 
1630 edition of Eonen with the variants of the Paris edition of 
the same year and of the Eonen reprint of 1639, ample footnote 
material, a glossaire sommaire of obsolete and rare words and a 
prefatory study of the poet and his work. The first dozen pages 
of the Introduction (to p. 19) present a very clear, concise and, 
at the same time, engaging summary of what is known concerning 
the life of Mairet. It fixes as far as possible the contested dates, 
of which there have been not a few, and establishes his importance 
in the contemporary dramatic development. 

Pages nineteen to twenty-eight discuss the sources and literary 
influences. The relation of the plot to its source, the Astree of 
d^Urf6, is treated in general with the details left' to the footnote 
parallels which accompany the text. As for the literary influences 
it appears that Mairet: "^^Ee^oit beaucoup de suggestions de Theo- 
phile de Yiau, dont il allait §tre bientot Tami intime (p. 23); 
and respecte les bienseances, mais c’est k cause des moeurs litt6- 
raires de sa generation plutot que des regies du th6§-tre^^ (p. 25). 
These statements in their setting give a very clear notion of Mairet 
from Besangon who, about 1625, seeks to make his way in Paris 
with this, his first dramatic production. He is quoted (p. 34) 
as disclaiming any knowledge at this time of the rules which were 
to be largely indebted to him for their long domination in French 
dramatic composition. Like Corneille, in his first dramatic effort, 
he asserts (p. 35): ^^Je n^avois point de meilleur guide que le 
sens commun.^^ Hor had he as yet been affected by Malherbe^s 
prescriptions regarding the art of making verse, for here too: 

Mairet" suit Theophile plutdt que Malherbe (p. 23; cf. also 
pages 27 and 29). It is a glimpse of the French drama at a time 
when it was entering upon one of its most kaleidoscopic develop- 
ments. 

The treatment of the language of the Chryseide (pp. 28-32) is 
admirably succinct and clear and gives the impression of contain- 
ing aU that one needs to know upon this subject. The last few 
pages are concerned with the representation of the play and the 
contemporary editions. The notes contain, beside the text variants 
and the source details, critical comment and parallel verses from 
contemporary poets quite sufficient to suggest the relation of the 
poet and his tragi-comedy to the literature of his time. 
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■ The text is presented : " avee son ortographe, son accentuation, 
sa ponctuation, aussi exactement que possible.” This fidelity is 
preserved even to the, at first, somewhat disconcerting arrangement 
of the verses broken by the dialogue : 

Alexandre 

Je n^en veux point douter. 

Bellimand 

Et c’est aussi pourquoy 

Je prena la liberty de me servir de toy. (v. 23-24) 

From the second scene of the third act to the end of the play the 
modern, practice is followed. A reviewer in the Revue Critique 
has suggested that in verse 91 : " Son sang fut plus sanglant que 
celuy d^Ilion/^ sort should be substituted for sang^ although this 
word occurs in all the contemporary editions. Professor Lancaster 
writes that he is inclined to accept this emendation. 

For years our studies in the early centuries of modem French 
Literature have been limited largely to the consideration of texts 
made accessible through publications like the series of Les Grands 
Ecrivains^ La Societe des Textes Modernes and the hazards of a 
limited number of anthologies. It has been next to impossible to 
procure for our libraries many a text which^ in its day, was as 
popular, as significant, and as potently influential as those which 
have found greater favor in the eyes of posteritjr. There could be 
no greater service to American scholarship than the publication 
of these works so essential and so difiScult of access. Professor 
LancastePs selection was a most Judicious one. The Chryseide et 
Arimantj with its germs of psychological development (cf. especi- 
ally the notes to verses 899 fl. and to 1659 ff.) marks an important 
phase in the evolution of French classic drama; a step in advance 
of Hardy, a half-step in advance of Theophile, a precursor to his 
own later work and to that of his contemporaries. It is an im- 
pressive solution of the problem : how to combine graduate training 
and scholarly production. 

Golbuet SeABIiES. 

Unwersity of Mmnesota. 


The Early Novels of Paul Bourget, by Edoae Milton Bowman, 
Professor of Eomance Languages in Dickinson OoUege. Hew 
York : Carranza, 1925. 116 pp. 

Professor Bowman in his dissertation on the early novels of 
Bourget, presented at Columbia University, inserts Ms wedge be- 
tween Le Pantome and NEtape and the novels fall into two neat 
groups. On page 50 Professor Bowman informs us that in the 
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first group the author (Bourget) aims to learn as much as possible 
concerning the human heart in general from the particular heart 
he presents. In the second group he studies some contemporary 
problems, not solely to understand it (sic) but also to give what 
he considers the solution.’’^ 

Such a grouping, based entirely on the date of appearance of 
the novels, seems extremely arbitrary. Professor Bowman seems 
to feel this, for in his brief summaries of the novels of the second 
period on pages 4'^-48 we read such tempering phrases as : UEmi- 
gre : A study of an attitude of mind and therefore resembles novels 
of the first period; Nemesis: Seems to revert to his first manner, 
having much in common with Cosmopolis; La Qedle: A study of 
heredity such as Bourget might have written before 1900; etc. 

Concerning Professor Bowman^s first group it seems to be far 
from the facts and from BourgePs idea to claim that Le Disciple 
and La Terrei Promise^ to give two outstanding examples, were 
written purely for the purpose of indulging in psychological 
analysis. The brief summaries have shown us how unsteadily some 
of the novels in the second group occupy "their places. However, 
having grouped the novels thus, and having evidenced good faith 
by giving this brief resume of each of the second group, Professor 
Bowman proceeds to examine in detail those of the early period. 
The plot of each novel is analysed carefully, the chief characters 
passed in review and in the conclusion, page 102, we see that 

Bourget was primarily interested in psychology, desiring to study the 
states of consciousness of his men and women from the point of view of 
the scientist and philosopher. 

and that 

the trait that distinguishes the novels from those of any other author lies 
in the unifying similarity of the kind of characters which Bourget has 
chosen to study. Bourget is, when we consider only the novels of this 
period, the outstanding novelist of certain weaknesses of the younger 
generation of the last two decades of the nineteenth century in France. 

The present reviewer must take issue with Professor Bowman 
in regard to his translations. In a work which is intended for 
perusal by specialists, the method is distinctly unscholarly. Only 
very infrequently are we trusted with the original. Here and 
there we come upon such stock phrases as les petits f aits de con- 
science,^^ ^"^les plus minuscules ressorts intimes,^^ etc.; now and 
then a foot-note is found entire in the original, and, of course, no 
attempt is made at translating the poetry quoted. One might 
indeed pardon this lack of consistency, if the translations were 
always done with the deft stroke of a hand which can banish all 
reminiscence of odors of mopped floors and washed blackboards, 
but this is not the case. Por instance, on p. 93, there is this bit 
from Une Idylle Tragiqm: He had of this age of deep and tragic 
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turmoil tlirongh wMcIl we are passing tlie fatal mark^ because it 
4s an infallible mark of decadence in a race/^ ^ 

It is necessary to acense tbe anthor of merely filling space in at 
least one spot. On p. 19 lie says^ ^^To Bonrget and Hs novels 
one can aptly apply Ms own words concerning Elanbert.^^ He then 
lannches into a quotation from Bonrget wbioli fills balf of the page^ 
all of wHch is qnite beside the point except the first sentence of 
about a dozen words. 

There is a good bibliography at the end of the work. Except for 
it one wonders jnst what contribution tMs dissertation makes to 
onr knowledge of Bonrget. 

James D. Soebee. 

Yale Unwersity. 


Bonsard et son Temps, Par Pieeee Champioet. 24 phototypies 
hors texte. Paris : Champion, 1925. xviii + SOS pp. 

After Lanmonier, Longnon, Cohen, de Nolhac, what has a new 
book of such considerable dimensions to add to onr knowledge of 
Eonsard? M, Champion evidently anticipated this question, for he 
has undertaken not to make a contribution to literary history or 
aesthetic criticism, but to write a biography of the poet and the 
persons to whom he dedicated Ms poems. As Eonsard was all Ms 
life in close association with the court, M. C. gives ns portraits of 
most of the Valois with their celebrated wives and the ladies-in- 
waiting of the latter, including Cassandre, Helene, Isabeau, Made- 
leine de Laubespine. The pageant of the sixteenth century, its 
festivals and massacres, passes before ns as we read and the whole 
is given unity by the rich and contradictory personality of the poet, 
while the interest is heightened by frequent quotations from Ms 
work and by numerous and well chosen illustrations. At the same 
time it is a valuable book for the scholar, for the author has read 
extensively in recent Eonsard literature and has added considerable 
information from his own historical researches. One finds, for 
instance, details about Eonsard^s life in his province as well as at 
Paris, Ms controversies with the Protestants, his connection with 
the academy of Henri III, etc., that are seldom met with elsewhere. 
It is an admirable contribution to sixteenth century scholarship, 
the most imposing that the Tercentenary of Eonsard has produced.^ 

H. 0. Lakcastee. 


^ Cf . also on page 53 the sentence beginning, " To define a few examples.’* 
^Admirers of Mr. Coolidge will be interested in the following (p. 29) : 
Qnand Eonsard sera vieux, il aura toujours un ehevalet de hois dans son 
prieur6; il s’exercera h sauter par la volte, quand il fait mauvais temps.” 
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Autour de Voltaire, avec quelques inedits. By F. T^ziket. Paris, , 
Champion, 1935. yiii, 141 pp. 

Ce petit volume contient cinq etudes separees sur Voltaire et 
autour de Voltaire/^ Trois d^entre elles, qui auraient pu gtre 
groupees {Voltaire et son Jiomme d'affaires d Ferney, 1-63; Simon 
Bigex et le Fere Adam, 90-98 et Les Grassy et la generosiU de Voh 
taire, 98-131), ajoutent quelques renseignements interessants au 
livre de M. Gaussy et aideront a completer la silhouette de Voltaire 
seigneur de village qu’il avait esquiss6e. Voltaire s^y montre Ipre 
k defendre ses interSts et ses hois, zele dans la defense de ses servi- 
teurs et prgt a jouer de mauvais tours aux J6suites. L^etude sur 
Z' Affaire du chevalier de la Barre et sa repercussion sur Voltaire, 
anise au point d^un episode fort connu, contient en conclusion un 
inedit assez piquant. On trouvera une nouvelle preuve de la sin- 
cerite de Voltaire dans son opposition k la peine de mort dans la 
lettre qu^il 6crivit k Balleidier, procureur de Gez, pour prendre 
la defense d^un assez mauvais gargon aecus6 d^avoir vole et viole 
une passante sur la grand route de Pemey. Voltaire demande 
qu^on se borne k prendre un arr^t d^expulsion contre ^^ce mal- 
heureux qui est Savoyard et souhaite qu^il s^en aille ‘^‘^voler ou 
violer toutes les Savoyardes qu^il lui plairait^^ (p. 188). La der- 
ni5re 4tude du volume, Rousseau ou Diderot f reprend la question 
tant de fois debattue de Porigine du Discours sur les Sciences et 
les Arts. M. V6zinet fait la critique des temoignages, met en 
lumiere les contradictions nombreuses de Diderot, insists sur les 
deformations 4yidentes que son imagination infligea en maintes 
circonstances a la reality et conclut a la v6racit6 de Eousseau. II 
est vrai que Diderot, comme le montre habilement M. V4zinet 
n^a jamais reclame formellement, au moins par 6crit, la paternity 
de Pidee centrals du Discours, m§me s^il semble Pavoir souvent 
fait dans des conversations. H serait cependant facile de r6- 
pondre que Eousseau n^a ecrit la premiere version de la fameuse 
extase qui Paurait saisi sur la route de Vincennes que douze ans 
apr5s Pemprisonnement de Diderot et ses visites au donjon {Lettre 
d M. de Malesherbes, 13 janvier 1763), et qu^il a pu lui aussi se 
laisser piper par son imagination. En Pabsenee de tout t4moignage 
strictement contemporain le probl&me risque fort de n^§tre jamais 
r6solu et foumira encore longtemps un sujet de discussion aux 
rousseauistes. 

Gilbeet Ohikaeb. 

JoJtm Eopkms Vmversity. 
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GEXEEAL JAMES WILKINSON IN THE KNIOKEK- 
BOCKEE EI8T0BY OF NFW YORK 

Diedricli Knickerbocker’s History of New Yorh was published 
by Washington Irving in December^ 1809 ; its readers soon dis- 
covered that the book satirized not only Dutch colonial history 
of the seventeenth century but also American politics of their 
own day. The Monthly Anthology and Boston Review was the 
first to note the History's good natured satire on the follies and 
blunders of the present day, and the perplexities they have 
caused.”^ Similarly, the English Monthly Review observed that 
the book touches and tickles the political maxims, institutions, 
and manners of certain other people, not forgetting the . . . 
Americans.’’ ^ * Sir Walter Scott regretted that as a stranger 
to American parties and politics, I must lose much of the con- 
cealed satire of the piece.”® In 1825, the erratic American 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, John Neal, asserted that Irving 
had satirized certain chief executives of the United States,^ and 
that the burlesque Dutch general, Jacobus Von Poffenburgh, 
a portrait — outrageously distorted, but nevertheless a portrait, 
of General Wilkinson.” ® Later reviewers made references to the 

=^8, 123-124 (February, 1810). 

®94, 74 (January, 1821). 

® Pierre Irving: The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, N'ew York, 
1862, I, 240. 

^TMs satire is discussed in tbe introduction to a forthcoming reprint 
of the 1809 edition of the History, edited by S. T. Williams and the 
present writer. Edwin Greenlaw has written on Irving^s treatment of 
Jefferson in The Terns Reviem, x, 291-306 (April, 1916). 

^ BlaoJcwood’s Wdmburgh Magazine, 17, 62. 
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political satire in the History,^ but no one appears to have again 
mentioned James Wilkinson. As John Neal was an nltra-ro- 
mantie both as novelist and critic, given to exaggeration and 
sensationalism, his identification of the Dutch general cannot 
now be accepted without demonstration. 

Jacobus Von Poffenburgh is, as his name suggests, a character 
not to be found in the annals of the New Netherlands. James 
Willdnson, however, was a prominent figure during the early 
decades of the American republic. Born in 1757, he served as an 
officer in the American army during the Eevolution, was for a 
time in business in Kentucky, and later returned to the army, 
of which he was given supreme command in 1796. Known as a 
one-time intimate of Benedict Arnold and suspected of being 
a pensioner of the King of Spain, this former correspondent and 
supposed ally of Aaron Burr amazed the United States in 1806 
by accusing Burr of treason. A prominent figure at BurPs trial, 
he was not brought before the courts in his own defence until 
after the publication of the History of New Yorh. Washington 
Irving as a Federalist was politically unsympathetic with Wilkin- 
son, as with President Jefferson; when the latter became so in- 
volved in the Burr affair that his reputation appeared to depend 
on Wilkinson^s vindication, the Federalist party was venomous in 
its attack upon the General. Further, Irving was moved by per- 
sonal interest in Aaron Burr.'^ Having been sent by a New York 
Federalist to aid in the defence of Burr at Kichmond in 1807, 
he wrote concerning his client, I feel no sensation remaining but 
compassion for him,^^ ^ and again, his situation is such as should 
appeal to the feelings of every generous bosom.^^ ® Similarly, he 
was much moved by his last sight of Burr in the Virginia peni- 

g.: The Port Folio, 19, 437 (May, 1825); The Quarterly Review, 
31, 473 (March, 1825) ; Frmer^e Magazine, 44, 13 (July, 1850). 

^ There appears to be little evidence to support the assertion of Henry 
Adams that Irving was politically a Burrite (A Eistorg of the United 
States, New York, 1889-91, ix, 210). Irving stated in 1804 that he was 
“an admirer of General Hamilton, and a partisan with Mm in politics^' 
(Pierre Irving: op. dL, i, 91), and in 1807 he wrote of Burr that he was 
“opposed to him in political principles” {lUd,, i, 191). 

«i, 191. 

»i, 201. 
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tentiaxy.^® Finally^, Irving, as might be expected, took an in- 
stinctive dislike to James Wilkinson when he saw the latter at the 
trial of Burr; expressions of this antipathy are quoted below. 
These facts make it clear that Irving was possessed of sufficient 
information to draw a sketch of Wilkinson with some exactness, 
and sufficient animus to make the portrait bitingly satirical. 

Turning to the History of New YorTcj the reader finds that 
Irving^s General Von Poffenburgh was ^^a huge, full bodied 
man""; that his ruddy face ""glowed like a fiery furnace""; and 
that therein shone ""a pair of large glassy blinking eyes, which 
projected like those of a lobster."" That James Wilkinson was 
thus portly is stated by Parton;^^ Wendell and Minnigerode 
c^l him obese and Lewis terms him ""paunchy, gross,"" with 
"" a red, sweat-distiUing face."" These details are verified by 
C. W. Peale"s portrait of Wilkinson^® and by the crayon drawing 
by James Sharpless in Independence Hall, Philadelphia.^® Von 
Poffenburgh, according to Irving, wore a coat ""crossed and 
slashed, and carbonadoed, with stripes of copper lace, and 
swathed round the body with a crimson sash, of the size and 
texture of a fishing net.""^’’ His portraits show that Wilkinson 
equally loved display in dress, and his coat is said by Lewis to 
have shown "" an exhuberance of epaulette and an extravagance of 
gold braid that speak of tastes for coarse glitter."" This same 
delight in display is mentioned by Wendell and Minnigerode.^® 
Externally, therefore, the two generals have much in common. 

Von Poffenburgh"s bearing and personality were in accord with 
his appearance: in Hew Amsterdam ""he strutted about,"" a 
""bitter looking . . . man of war"";®® in the South, he ""swelled"" 
and frequently ""would he . . . strut . . . like a vain glorious 
cock pidgeon."" Irving had previously written in much the same 

202-203. 

^^Hew York, 1809, ii, 59-60. 

^^The Life and Time& of Aaron Burr, ISTew York, 1874, ll, 32. 

Aaron Burr, I7ew York, 1925, u, 194. 

^^An American Patrician, ITew York, 1908, p. 233. 

Eeproduced in Wendell and Minnigerode, opp. n, 11. 

Eeprodueed in Lewis, opp. p. 234. 

69. i^rc, 194. 63, 

^®p. 233. 60. 
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words of Wilkinson; at Eichnaond strutted into court” and 
there moved about swelling like a turkey cock.” Von Poffen- 
burgh was exceedingly pompous ; he was completely inflated with 
his own importance ” and he filled his position with great im- 
portance, always styling himself ^commander in chief of the 
armies of the New Netherlands.^ James Wilkinson made his 
similar self-importance clear in his Memoirs (1816), where he 
termed himself commander in chief of the military forces of 
the United States in the Southwest.” Naturally, the Dutchman 
was very windy,” resembling one of those puffed up bags ” 
which Eolus gave ^^that vagabond warrior Ulysses.”^® Irving 
had in 1807 described Wilkinson as burdened with ^^a mighty 
mass of words to deliver himself of” and as wearisome through 
his verbosiiy,^^ Henry Adams,^® as well as Wendell and Minni- 
gerode,^® also testify to his wild talk, noise, and grandiloquence. 
Finally, an ironical reference to Von PoffenburgFs ^^magnani- 
mous soul ” is reminiscent of Irving’s allusion in his letters to 
^^the magnanimous Wilkinson.” Here, then, the parallel be- 
tween the two generals continues. 

Irving’s favorite figure in presenting the Dutchman’s appear- 
ance and character is to liken him to brass ; his dress comported 
with his character, for he had almost as much brass and copper 
without, as nature had stored away within.” It is in this con- 
nection that Von Poffenburgh’s relations with the Dutch governor 
are recounted; ^^he contrives to pass off aU his brass and copper 
upon Wilhelmus Kieft, who was no judge of base coin, as pure 
and genuine gold.”^° This may be taken as a satirical refer- 
ence to the credence given by Thomas Jefferson to the charges 
made by Wilkinson and the support which the President extended 
to him during and after the Burr trial, ^an attitude which aroused 
extreme bitterness against Jefferson®^ and won h im some con- 
tempt even among his partisan supporters. 

Pierre Irving, i, 196. 

2® II, 59, 60. 

2^ Pierre Irving, i, 194. 2® I, 191. 

25 in, 323. 28 53^ 50^ 

2®ii, 194. «2li, 68. 

21 Henry Adams, me, 4518-469, 471 5 Wendell and Mnnigerode, li, 194-196. 
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Tlie career of Von Poffenburgh reached its climax in an ex- 
• pedition against the Swedes on the southern frontier during 
the administration of Stuyvesant. A previous account of these 
Swedes makes it clear that Irving is satirizing the inhabitants 
of the Southern United States in the early nineteenth century. 
When he states that these folk lived on hoe cakes and bacon^ 
drank mint juleps and brandy toddy and indulged in ^“^cock 
fighting, horse racing, slave driving, tavern haunting, sabbath 
breaking, mulatto breeding,^^ he describes not early colonists 
on the Delaware river but Southerners of the Jeffersonian era 
as they appeared to complacent Northerners.®® Again, in referr- 
ing to Si gigantic, gunpowder race of men . . . exceedingly 
expert in boxing, biting, gouging, tar and feathering, he 
describes frontiersmen of Kentucky and the Southwest, not Peter 
StuyvesanPs neighbors. Von Poffenburgh^s campaign therefore 
corresponds with Wilkinson^s activities in the South in 1806, in 
which satire Irving departs from colonial history in giving the 
command of the expedition to the imaginary Von Poffenburgh, 
when it was in reality directed by Stuyvesant himself. The Dutch 
general, Irving writes, conducted his army undauntedly to the 
southern frontier; through wild lands and savage deserts; over 
insurmountable mountains, across impassable floods and through 
impenetrable forests ; subduing a vast tract of uninhabited 
country, and overturning, discomfiting and making incredible 
slaughter of certain hostile hosts of grass-hoppers, toads and pis- 
mires.^^ The Dutch expedition against the Swedes in 1656 
which Irving purports to recount was made almost wholly by sea; 
the passage in reality burlesques General Wilkinson^s version of 
his march to New Orleans, of which he boasts in his Memoirs. 
The event was in 1809 still in the public eye, as was shown a few 
days after the publication of the Knickerbocker History by an 
ironical allusion in a New York newspaper to Wilkinson^s jour- 
ney ^"^to New Orleans upon a very celebrated occasion, ‘^by forced 
marches.^ Arrived at his destination, the Dutch general built 

232-233. 

»sFor a parallel, see Eoyal l^ler: The Algerine Capiive (1797), Hart- 
ford, 1816, pp. 30-36. 

232. 35 ir, 62. 

The New Yorh Herald, December 16, 1809. 
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redoubtable redoubt, named Fort Casimer^^ wMch. fortress 
was original germ of the present flourishing town of New 

Castle.-^^ The fort (located in what is now Delaware) was in 
fact captured by Stuyvesant,®® rather than by one of his generals. 
The incident, thus altered, resemjDles Wilkinson^s conduct on 
reaching New Orleans, where he made noisy efforts on behalf of 
the national defence. His fortification of the city, arbitrary ex- 
ercise of military law, and grandiloquent proclamations threw 
the whole region in an uproar, but it was found, when the excite- 
ment subsided, that Wilkinson had absurdly exaggerated the 
dangers of the situation. In military achievements, as in appear- 
ance and character, the two generals, it seems, correspond. 

Irving further states of his general that rumor intimated he 
had in reality a treacherous understanding with the Swedish com- 
mander ; that he had long been in the practice of privately com- 
municating with the Swedes, together with divers hints about 

secret service money Not until some time after the publi- 
cation of the Knickerbocker History was it officially established 
that Wilkinson was in the pay of Spain while commanding the 
American army, but the accusation was often made by Burras 
friends. It appears that Irving here refers to this suspicion con- 
cerning Wilkinson^s integrity. 

The point which completes and makes inescapable the identi- 
fication of Von Poffenburgh as Wilkinson is the apparently 
farcical incident of the queues. ^^The general,^^ says Irving, 
^^in an evil hour, issued orders for cropping the hair of both 
officers and men"*^^^ among the Dutch troops. The order was 
unwelcome, and one Kildermeester, a veteran campaigner, was 
particularly violent in his opposition, being ardently devoted to 
his immoderate queue.^^ The wrangle occupies some two 
pages^^ and is ended only by KiLdermeestePs opportune death. 
Queues were in actuality unknown in the New Amsterdam of 
Stuyvesant, nor did they appear until several decades thereafter. 
They were worn, however, by soldiers in the early American army, 
and it was James Wilkinson who in 1801 ordered that in the 

62 . 

Van Kensselaer: Eistory of the City of Em Yorh, Eew York, 1909, 
r, 36T. 

®"ml09. 65. ^^11, 65-67. 
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United States army, the men^s hair should he cut short. H. L. 
Nelson in The Army of the United States states that^ as might be 
expected^ this innovation was for a long time resisted.^^ It is 
evident that Irving alludes to this incident. 

The close resemblance between the imaginary Von Poffenbnrgh 
and the actual Wilkinson in face^ form^ and dress; their simi- 
larity in bearing and character; the relation of each to his supe- 
rior; the parallel between the military exploits of the two; the 
fact that each is charged with being in pay of the enemy; and 
the anachronistic introduction of the queue episode^ supported 
by two other significant violations of historical accuracy in the 
transformation of colonial Swedes into Southerners and the cap- 
ture of Port Casimer by a non-existent general^ combine to vindi- 
cate John Neal in hi^ assertion that Von Poifenburgh is a sketch 
of James Wilkinson. Neal appears to have erred elsewhere in 
commenting on the secondary satirical significance of the Knicker- 
bocker History, but here it must be admitted that he is correct. 
It should be observed also that in this portrait Irving permits 
himself an unusual degree of asperity. Henry Adams Justly 
says of the general tone of Irving^'s comment on his contempo- 
raries that its most marked trait was the good-nature which^ at 
a time when bitterness was universal in politics^, saved Irving^s 
satire from malignity."" dealing with James Wilkinson, 

however, Irving exercises only to a limited degree what Adams 
terms his power of deadening venom by a mere trick of hand."" 
The portrait is therefore unique among the satirical allusions to 
contemporary politics in the History in its caustic ridicule, 
although its victim was a man whom few today will venture to 
defend against Irving"s strictures. 

Geokoe Teemainb McDowell. 

Yale Ummrsifp. 


*®]Srew York, n. d., n. p. 

^*ix, 210. 
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HBLLBFIC AXD BEOWULEIAX SHIELDS AND SPEARS 

1. In the Iliad, Homer has six instances of the word avrv^, mean- 
ing the rim or border of a shield {acrirk, o-aKos), of which the most 
striking appears in the description of the shield of Achilles (18. 
478-480) : 

First fashioned he a shield, great and sturdy, adorning it cunningly in 
every part, and round about it set a bright rim, threefold and glittering. 

The other occurrences are these (tr. A. T. Murray) : 

6. 117-8 : the black hide at either end smote against his ankles and his 
neck, even the rim that ran about the outermost edge of his bossed shield. 

14. 412 : smote Hector on the chest with a stone over the shield-rim. 

15. 645: he tripped upon the rim of the shield that himself bare. 

18.j 607-8: Therein he set also the great might of the river Oceanus, 
around the uttermost rim of the strongly wrought shield. 

20. 274-5: smote upon Aeneas’ shield . . . beneath the outermost rim, 
where the bronze ran thinnest. 

Empliasis upon (tlie outer edge of the shield is found in the ex- 
pression^ d<nrU repfLoecra-a, 11. 16. 802, where the adjective is trans- 
lated! by Seymour as welWimmed (The Homeric Age, p, 645; cf. 
p. 161), by Cunliffe as fringed {Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect), 
by Lang, Leaf, and Myers as tasseled, and so by Murray,^ Here 
perhaps also belongs Aato^tov, a word occurring in Homer only in 
II. 5. 453; 12. 426, both translated by Murray smote the bulFs- 
hide bucklers about one another’s breasts, the round shields and 
fluttering targets.^^ According to him, this appears to have been 
(at least originally) nothing more than an undressed hide, the hair 
of which fluttered about its edges as a fringe — a human counter- 
part of the fringed, or tasseled, aegis ^ of Zeus.” 

Of another Greek word, we are told by Liddell and Scott 
that^ in post-Homeric usage, from meaning rim of the shield, it 
comes to be used for the shield itself : 

^ Cf. Helbig, Dm Eomerisohe Epos, p. 320 : " ein Scbild an dem der Band 
besondera in die Augen sprang.” 

^ Thus described II. 5. 738-9 : About ber shoulders she flung the tasseled 
tegis, fraught with terror, all about whichj Bout is set as a crown.” 
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Like avTvif a circle or rim made of willow (cf. Iria) ; used by Horn. 
, (only in II.) always of the felloe of a wheel ... II. 4. 486, cf. 5.724: — 
the outer edge or rim of the shield, Hes. Sc. 314, Hdt. 7.89; or the round 
shield itself, Tyrtie. 11, Eur. Ion 210, Tro. 1197, cf. Xen. An. 4. 7. 12. 

If now ,we turn to the Old English period^ we find a similar 
emphasis upon the border of the shield. According to Miss Keller 
{Anglo-Saxon Weapon Names, p. 69; cf. p. 75), in the Mero- 
vingian era, on the Continent as in England, the chief material 
used for shields was linden-wood [lindl^ often covered with leather, 
as lamong the Eomans, with a metal-bonnd edge to insure greater 
strength.^^ ^ 

Of Und there are three instances in Beowulf (2341, 2365, 2610), 
besides six occurrences of 'compounds: lindhcebhende (945, 1402), 
-gestealla (1973), -plega (1073,; 2032'), -wiga (2603). 

In Und there is of course no suggestion of the rim, and the same 
is the case with scyld (scild)^ from which our modern word is 
derived. This occurs in Beowulf five times (325, 333, 437, 2675, 
2i850), besides the compounds scyldfreca {lOSB)^ scildweall (3118), 
scyldwiga (288). 

Another word for shield is bord, whose original meaning is 
border or rim (NED.). This is found in Beowulf (2259, 2524, 
2673), besides the compounds hordhcebbende (2895), -hreoda 
(2203), -rand (2559), -weal (2980), -wudu (1243) ; hildebord 
(397, 3139), wigbord (2339) ; of which the most singular, because 
of its duplication, is b or dr and. 

The last of the Beowulfian words for shield is rand {rond). This 
occurs nine times (231, 326, 656, 682, 1209, 2538, 25-66, 2609, 
2653), besides the compounds -hcebbende (861), -wiga (1298, 
1793); bordrand (2559; see above), geolorand (438), hilderand 
(1242), s%drand (1289), 

Band, which Kluge {Etym, Worierbuck der Deuischen Sprache, 
5th ed.) considers related to rim and rind, is by him and the 
NED, regarded as originally meaning border, margin, rim, and 
hence coming to signify shield, though exceptionally it is found, 

® Contrast tMs with the statement by Tacitus, writing about a. b. 116 
of the campaign of Germanicus against the Germans, a hundred years 
earlier (Ann, 2, 14) : ^*^flB[is shield is not strengthened with leather or 
steel, but is of osiers woven together, or of thin and painted boards.’’ 
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in both Old English (Gn, (7. 37) and Old High German^ with the 
sense of shieldrloss, umbo. With the meaning umbo it occurs; 
according to Elaeber, in Beow. 2673, though Grein here under- 
stands rim, the phrase being lord wid rondle}^ which Elaeber 
would translate ^^the shield [was burned] as far as the boss/^ 
while Grein renders der Schild bis zu dem Eande/^ But, since 
Klaeber is willing (Gloss.) to admit, following Miss Keller (p. 
73), that geolormd (438) may mean golden band encircling the 
shield, rather than suggesting the yellow color of the linden-wood 
(cf. the ON. Helgakvida Hundingsbam^ 1. 33: raudum skildi; 
rgnd var or gulli)^ it would seem that Grein^s rendering should 
be preferred.® 

II. The same Homeric word, which signifies ash-tree 

{It 13. 178; 16. 767),; is much more frequently employed to de- 
note an ashen spear {It 2.543; 16. 143; 20. 277, 322, 390; 21. 
162, 169, 174; 22. 133, 225, 328; Od, 14. 281; 22. 259, 276). 
Derived from this noun is the adjective jaeAtvo? (/xetAtvos), several 
times used in the Iliad as descriptive of the spear (5. 655, etc.) ; 
and another such adjective, with goodly spear of ash 

{It 4. 47, 165; 6. 449; 17. 9, 23, 59; Od, 3. 400). Similarly, the 

^This poem, according to Bugge, was composed in England, about the 
year 1000, and this view is; confirmed by Boer {Die Ddda 2. 135); cf. 
Magntisson and Morris, Story of the ToUungs mid Niblungs, p. 29: ^*Then 
up stands Sinfjotli, with a helm on his head, bright shining as glass, and 
a byrny as white as snow; a spear in his hand, and thereon a banner of 
renown, and a gold-rimmed shield hcmging 'before him” See also Falk, 
Altnordische Waffenhimde, pp. 140, 143; the fMte scyldas (gold-plated 
shields) of Beow. 333; and Keller, p. 15. In Old hTorse, both meanings 
of rgnd were current, rim and shield. 

® There is a poetic word, loerig, in post-Beowulfian use, one instance 
occurring in By. 284, which Sedgefield defines as rim {of shield), where the 
hemistich is '^bserst hordes laerig,” and the other in Bsood. 239, which 
Blackburn renders edge, rim, in the hemistich "ofer linde Iserig.’^ Grein 
(Spraohschatz) has: ‘^‘^margo clypei? (vgl. XatffTjiov, , . wie rand sowol 
ma/rgo ctypei als elypeus ist. . . . Kach M. Rieger soil es den Korper 
des Schildes bezeichnen.” 

In two charters, one of 997 and one of 1015, or thereabouts, we find the 
word targa (Mod. Eng. targe), probably taken over from the Old hTorse 
targa, which is found about half a century earlier. Targa means shield, 
and is akin to the Old High German zarga, which means edging, border. 
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Old Englisli word for asli-tree^ cbsCj means spear® in Beow» 1773^, 
as does mchoU, ash-wood^ in 330^ while mscwiga^ 3042*^ means 

spear-Tvarrior. 

Albert Stanbeeeoegh Cook. 

Yale University, 


ELIZABBTHAF PLAYEES AS TEADESFOLK 

In an article on John Kirke, the Caroline Actor-Dramatist 
contributed to Studies in Philology for October^ 1934^ while dis- 
cussing the possibility that Kirke had ended his days as a London 
merchant, I took occasion to write : 

Even in the days before the Civil War old Heminges, on his retirement 
from the stage, went into the grocery business; and earlier still, Martin 
Slater diversified his work as an actor by conducting an ironmongery. 

This statement Mr. T. W. Baldwin has thought fit to traverse. 
In a note on Nathaniel Field and Eobert Wilson published in 
M, L. N. for January, 1936, he says: 

Of course, one frequently never exercised the trade to which one was 
eligible. For instance, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, in a recent article infers 
that because John Heminges was a grocer and Martin Slaughter an iron- 
monger, they must needs at some time have exercised those trades. We 
need only record that King James himself is said to have been a grocer, 
and then let him who will follow Mr. Lawrence’s analogy. 

I should have little repect for the scholar who followed Mr. Bald- 
win's alternative analogy. It is a delicious non sequitur. Nothing 
more in substantiation of my case is necessary than a plain state- 
ment of the facts on which I based it. But perhaps it is requisite^ 
first of all, to emphasize a point which most understanding folk 
will deem a truism, viz., that descriptions of individuals in legal 
documents are, and always have been, purely for identification, and 
deal only with immediate status or occupation. Now, as it hap 

®Gf. Shakespeare, Cor, 4. 5. 112-5: 

Let m© twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 

And scarr’d the moon with splinters. 
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pened; in writing the impugned passage I based solely on legal 
documents. It is remarkable that while most of the notable actors 
of Heminges^ time — Burbage^ Condell^ and Underwood as ex- 
aniples — described themselyes in their wills by the proud title of 

gentlemen/^ Heminge^ in making his in 1630;, was content with 
humbler claim. He was no more than citizen and grocer of 
London.^^ This is an astonishing description if the retired old 
actor was, as Mr. Baldwin insinuates, simply an honorary freeman 
of the Grocers^ Company. And, in that case, one is forced to ask 
oneself why he deriated from the normal routine. 

As for Martin Slater, perhaps Mr. Baldwin will be good enough 
to explain away the description giyen of him in the articles of 
agreement between the Whitefriars Theatre sharers drawn up in 
1608, and first published by James Greenstreet in the Hew Shake- 
speare Society's Transactions for 188'7-1892, pp. 269 ff. If Slater 
was merely a nominal ironmonger, why the odious distinction 
made in describing him in the preamble of the articles, a distinc- 
tion, to my mind, all the more significant from the fact that 
amongst the sharers included in the designation of gentlemen 
were two traders, George Androwes, and William Treyell? Here is 
the preamble: 

Articles of agreement indented made the tenth daye of Marche, Anno 
Domini 1607, and in the ffiyeth yeare of the raigne of onr soyeraigne lord 
King© James of England, &'ance and Ireland, Defendoiir of the faith© &c., 
and of iScotland the one and fortieth, Between© Martyn Slatyar, cittizen 
and ironmonger, of thone partie, and Lording© Barry, George Androwes, 
Michael! Drayton, Willyam Trevell, William Cooke, Edward Sihthorpe, 
and John Mason of the cittie of London, gentlemen, on thother partie, 
viz. 

W. J. Lawebnob. 

Dublm, 


DAHTE HOTES 
VIII. Thebe Gthdos ? 

In Purgatorio, XI, 94sqq., Oderisi of Gubbio, the once famous 
illuminator of manuscripts, after speaking of the fall of Ms own 
pride of achievement before the fame of a greater successor, cites 
further illustrative cases from artists and from poets who were 
contemporaries of himself and of Dante. Concerning two of the 
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former who were both living at the date of the Vision — ^and there- 
fofe, at the time he is represented as speaking — Oderisi says: 
“ Cimabue thought to hold the field in painting, and now Giotto 
has the cry (the applause of the populace: il grido), so that the 
former’s fame is dim.” Thereupon he adds: 

Cosi lia tolto Funo a Taltro Guido 

la gloria de la lingua; e forsc e nato 

cM Funo e Faltio caccer^ del nido. (lines 9T-9) 

The enormous amonnt of discussion to which these three lines 
have given rise has failed to settle their exegesis; this fact is in 
itself^ of course^ far from strange or unusual; but^ inasmuch as 
none of the two or three^ among the many, explanations which 
have established a right to serious consideration can be accepted 
as decisive, I beg leave to suggest another, which I feel to have 
both argumentative and esthetic justification for a claim to being 
placed fairly on a par with the two or three more commonly dis- 
cussed explanations. 

First of all, setting aside sporadic attempts to identify Funo 
or ^^Faltro Guido with obscure or irrelevant Guidos of various 
degrees,^ the majority of commentators insist that we must under*- 
stand Guido Cavalcanti as the one who has superseded Guido 
Guinizelli ; and a small but far from negligible minority, who seem 
to have more closely followed the criterion of explaining Dante 
by Dante, periodically reaffirm with dogged persistence Philale- 
thes^ conviction that the two meant are Guido- Guinizelli supersed- 
ing Guittone d^ Arezzo ; ^ while both parties leave us to elect Dante 
himself, or else some undefined person or persons, as destined to 

chase both from the nest. ® 

The attempt of the majority to put aside Guittone d^ Arezzo as a 
possibility for the first Guido is in dissonance with the very em- 

^ Guido Novello da Foleuta and Guido delle Colonne, especially. 

G. MarufiS, XJ'm questione aMandowUa, Benevento, 1901; re- 
viewed by A. Fiammazzo, in virt, 330 sqq. 

® F. 0. Pellegrini’s interesting suggestion, in Brnsegna. Hhliografioa della 
left. itaX,, IX (1901), 23-6, that Dante meant that both Giotto and tbe 
triumphant Guido were due to be ousted by successors, met with little 
favor — ^notably at the hands of no less an authority than D’Ovidio {Btudi 
suUa Oommedias 567 sqq.) — but it is perfectly satisfactory, for all thatj 
and it may be what Dante meant. 
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phatic words whicli Dante makes Guinizelli himself say about the 
Aretine in Purg,, XXVI^ 131-6; and secondly^ Maraffi^ among 
others is perfectly right in insisting that Dante’s repeatedly ex- 
pressed and profound admiration for Guinizelli makes it very 
unlikely that the latter is meant by the eclipsed altro Guido.” 

My suggestion of a further alternative is as follows : ^ The fame 
of Guido Guinizelli has superseded that of Guittone d’ Arezzo^ and 
perhaps there is now living a third Guido — Guido Cavalcanti — 
who will cause them both to be forgotten.’ Doubtless this free;, 
but quite natural, understanding of the exact tenses could be rid- 
dled to pieces and scorned to oblivion by intransigeant critics ; as 
Pellegrini ® thinks to put the quietus once for all on those who 
would see Guinizelli in the un Guido ” when he points out that 
I’un Guido ha tolto — non gia tolse, . . But, in that other so 
significant passage, in Purg. XXVI, Guinizelli is evidently refer- 
ring to the contemporary recognition of his own work over Guitto- 
ne’s when he uses the very same tense in " Vha vinto il ver ” ; a 
consideration of the preceding context, especially lines 97-9 and 
113-14, can hardly lead to any other conclusion. The uno . . . 
Guido ” does not have to be alive in the flesh in the year 1300 for 
Oderisi to say of him that he ha tolto ... la gloria della lingua ” 
from the other Guido. The tenses are in relation to the logical 
subject, which is in each case the reputation involved. In no way 
is this last fact — along with some others — so clearly brought out 
as by the deadly parallel”; and remember that Dante himself 
must have had the passage in Purg,, XI, constantly before him 
while writing the later one : 


Purg.f XI, 91 sqq. : 
(Oderisi of Gubbio speaking;) 


Oil vana gloria de Tiunane posse! 
com poco verde in sn la cima dura, 
se non ^'giunta da Tetati grosse! 
Credette Cimabue ne la pintnra 


Purp., XXVI, 118 sqq.; 
(Guido Guinizelli speaking — ^at 
first of Arnaut Daniel:) 

Versi d^amore e prose di romanzi 
sovercMd tutti,- e lascia dir li stolti 
cbe quel di Lemosl credon eb^avanzi. 
A voce pit eh.’al ver drizzan li voM, 
e oosi ferman sua oppinione 
prima ch’arte o ragion per lor 
s’ascolti. 


* Op. cit. 

®Op. oit. 
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Purg.f XI, 91 sqq. : 
tener lo campo, e ora lia Giotto il 
grido, 

St die la fama di colui e scura. 
Cost ha tolto ?uno a Taltro Guido 
la gloria do la lingua; e forse k nato 
ciii Tuno e Faltro caccerli del nido. 


Purg,, XXVI, 118 sqq.; 

Cost fer molti anticM di Guittone, 
di grido in grido pur lui dando 
pregio, 

fin die VJia vinto il ver con piti 
persone. 


The cosi of Purg.^ XI, 97, connects directly with grido two lines 
above, and from that is the direct bridge to the grido upon grido 
that misguided partisans formerly awarded to Guittone. The fact 
that it is reputation, or rather the stubbornness of ignorant parti- 
sans who refuse to be convinced that their favorites have lost repu- 
tation with competent critics, which moves Dante to the expression 
of his irritation in both these extracts, makes the echo of De Vulg. 
EL, II, VI, 8, seem more than a mere possibility: ^^Subsistant 
igitur ignorantiae sectatores Guittonem Aretinum et quosdam 
alios extollentes, nunquam in vocabulis atque constructione plebes- 
cere desuetos ! Taken in conjunction with the fact that, of all 
the Guidos mentioned in the De Tulgari Eloquentia (Guittone 
d^Arezzo, Guido Guinizelli, Guido Cavalcanti, Guido Ghisilieri da 
Bologna, Guido Giudice dalle Colonne da Messina) Guittone is 
the only one of whom Dante expresses disapproval, and at the same 
time the only one whom he mentions as having partisans, this 
parallel would seem calculated to give the majority of modern 
commentators cause for revision of their dictum.® 

The terzina of Purg,, XI, 91-3, has special aptness if understood 
as another of Dante^s indignant allusions to the circumstance that 
it was only the ignorant stupidity of the generation immediately 
following Guittone^s literary efforts which allowed biTu and his 
partisans so long to remain vainglorious of his attainments, for 
with this bearing the definite article of V etati grosse becomes 
really definite, and the point is a telling one ; and XXVI, 124-6, de- 
scribes the slowness of growth of his great successor's fame against 
such odds. Even Guinizelli himself called_ Guittone padre mio 


® And tMs in spite of the new weight of authority they gain from the 
"Indice analitico dei nomi e delle cose” of the edition of the Societli, 
dantesca italiana: there, a. "Guido Cavalcanti^* is the entry, "superb 
Guido GuinizeUi, Purg. xi, 97," and a. u, " Guido Guinizelli" is, " superato 
da Guido Cavalcanti, Purg. xi, 97 "!) 
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and followed Mm for some time before breaking away from the 
conventionalizing school. 

Irrespective^, therefore^ of the specific point of this article^, it is 
my own conviction that Gnittone is meant by altro Guido.^^ 
My original purpose^ however, was not to re-argne the case for 
F altro Gnido = Gnittone d^ Arezzo/^ It was, as I have above 
stated, to suggest to those who accept that view the possibility 
that by the forse e nato Dante meant that in the field of Italian 
lyric, which he himself had abandoned for Mgher flights, ^ both 
old Gnittone, whom he despised, and Gnido Gninizelli, the philoso- 
phizing master of the Dolce Stil ISTnovo, whom he respected, might 
be forgotten when the public came to recognize the worth of his 
beloved friend Gnido Cavalcanti. The forse e nato^^ applies 
equally well to Cavalcanti as to Dante, whom most commentators 
have elected for this position; and when we look ahead at terzina 
103-5, with its reproof to pride emphasized by the stressed pro- 
nouns tu and te ® addressed directly to Dante (contrast the vostra 
of line 115), and see Dante accept the reproof in line 119,® it 
seems clear that either he meant no particular person by the forse 
h nato,^^ or else that he meant some one other than himself. 

If then another definite poet is meant, why not Guido Caval- 
canti? Besides the material reasons for this possibility which 
have been developed, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, during 
the progress of the preceding discussion, there are a couple of little 
items of verbal evidence which may be of some weight in the sum 
total. 

First, to refer to Gnittone as a Guido,^^ Dante had to take a 
slight liberty with his name — ^though we know this liberty to be 
Justified; in the Latin form, in the MSS. of the I)& Vulgari Elo- 
queniia, we find both Guitto(n. . .) and Guido(n. . .) — and 
this very straining may be an evidence that Dante was making a 
special effort to get a triad of Guidos, quite a characteristic pro- 
ceeding on his part; compare the three Carlos of Purg. XX, 67, 
71, and 79. 

See InU IV, 95-102, 

® die voce avrai tn pifi, se veccliia scindi / da te la carne. . . ? 

® . . , gran tumor m'appiani.” 

See B. BiancM, Jm deoUnmione mi nomi di della TomoM, in 

^Tohf* gioH/t ^talty X, 393, 
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Again^ the firsts and the only other^ time Guido Cavalcanti is 
bronght into the Divine Comedy ^ in Inferno^ the laconic refer- 
ence to him is introduced by the same cryptic vrord forse.” It 
isj a tempting field for speculation as to just what were Banters 
emotions^ and what were his judgments^ regarding this close friend 
of his young manhood^ whom Dante was officially involved in 
exiling jnst before the time set for the Vision, and who died in 
that exile only a few weeks alter that date, full of fame and of 
promise, but apparently unreverent of those authorities — classical, 
and ecclesiastical — ^which to Dante were of so much inspiration and 
sanctit}^, and doubtless of so much promise of fame for the present 
world and of salvation for the next. And this ferment and flow 
of contrasting bitter and sweet reminiscences must have been par- 
ticularly turbid and disturbing in those midway years of Banters 
own exile while he was writing the InfernO' and the Pnrgaiorio, and 
the ponderous theme that weighed upon his mortal shoulders 
was being carried on over hard paths while mere scholarly treatises 
in Schoolmen’s Latin, such as the De Vulgari Dloquentid^ were 
abandoned unfinished by the wayside. 

And in any case, when we recall that Dante speaks of Guinizelli 
as 

. . . il padre 
mio e de li altri miei miglior che mai 
rime d’amore usar dolci e leggiadre (Purg.y xxvr, 97-9) 

how can we imagine that he meant himself as the one who per- 
haps would oust” both Guinizelli and some other, or any other, 
Guido from their fame ? Guinizelli’s renown was in the lyric, and 
Dante expressly admits that others better than himself were Guini- 
zelli’s successors in that "" nest.” Now that Dante had abandoned 
the lyric genre, what more natural than that he should entertain a 
]iope — ^wavering though it might be — ^that poor Guido Cavalcanti’s 
worth and influence might prevail there, though otherwise his life 
would seem to have left no more trace than fummo in aere ed in 
acqua la schiuma ? ” 

Pew,, xxxn, 64-5. 

^®3Srote the line-numbers: another ^‘coincidence^’? 

XXIV, 51. 

2 
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In truth I can see no real alternatives other than these two: 
either Dante has no definite poet in mind, or else it is Guido Catal- 
canti who is destined to supplant both Guido Guinizelli and 
Guittone d^ Arezzo. 

Heebekt D. Atjstik. 

University of Southern Oalifornia* 


SOME OLD NOESE ETYMOLOGIES 

1. Bgstl ^ arrow ^ 

BqsU ^ fern. < last ^ string ^ + -ut-, i, e. ^ something put onto or 
thrown from a string ^ ^ arrow ^ ; cf . Greek roiov ^ bow ^ : roicvo) 

^ shoot with a bow/ ro^evjm ^that which is shot from a bow^= 
^ arrow.^ 

2. Elgja Ho belch ^ 

Elg-ja is a denominative /o^^•»verb derived from the adjective 
elig-r ^ filthy^ (i e. "^elig-jay elg-ja) ; association with the adjec- 
tive prevented the /-umlaut of the radical vowel -e-(i e. elg-jay 
Hlg-ja). 

The primary sense of the verb elgja was ^ to be filthy/ hence ^ to 
belch filth ^ ^ to belch/ 

The fundamental root is Germanic ^ filth ^ (cf. Fick, Vergl. 
Eiym. Wtl, der indo-qerm, Sprachen^, 21 sub aTk ) : ^al4g-az > 
OK eUgr ^filthy/ 

3. FlagS ^ giantess, ogre ^ 

I venture to connect flag^ neut. with the root "^flag- ^ loose/ 
From the root "^flag- we have OK flag ^spot where the turf has 
been cut out/ flag a ^ a flag of stone or of turf,^ flag-lrjosha the 
cartilage (lit. ^ loose part^) of the breast-bone/ flag-spilda slice, 
cut/ fiag-na ^to flake off, slough off/ etc. (cf. Falk and Torp,® 
Norw.-Dm, Eiym. Wtl. i, 231 sub flage ii). 

^Egilsson {Lew, Poet,) gives the form of this word as hgsl : ligslcir plur,, 
hut the form Igsl could represent an earlier 'bgs'^f-l, the -t- disappearing 
between two consonants (cf. Koreen, Aisl, Grm\ § 291, 11). 

® Hereafter abbreviated to h’T. 
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From this fundamental idea of ^ loose ^ we have the derived 
* sense of ^a loose person ^ ^ imposter ^ in OF. flag-arL I believe 

that this sense of ^ morally loose/ ^ bad ^ was originally present in 
the word flag^j L e. ^ a loose woman ^ ^ deceitful woman ^ ^ de- 

mou;, giantess^; of. Gothic un-Tiul^o ^unfriendly;, hostile woman ^ 
> ^ demon.^ 

I identify the -S in ftag-"^ with the ^-sufik denoting female per- 
sons (cf. E. Kluge^ Nominale Stamrribildungslehrej § 43)^ as in 
Gothic maga-p~s: OE. mcege-S. Only the gender (neuter) of 
flag-^ offers difficulty — one might expect the word to be feminine — 
(cf. ^flag^-d > "^figg^)- But names of monsters were often neuter 
(cf. troll j gallon, etc.) and the word flag^, tho applied to a woman, 
may have derived its gender by analogy with these words ; ef. flag'^- 
Teona where flag^ apparently has no sense of sex, exactly as in the 
case of troll- in troll-hona. 


4. Odll ^ gaiety^ 

From the root OF. gdl- we have also gal-i ‘ a wag/ gdl-ash ^ to 
make jokes ^ and gdl-a ^ a lively girl.^ 

I connect OF. gdl- with PG. ^gaih, Goth, gail-jan ^ to rejoice/ 
OHG. geil, OS. gel, OE. gdl ^joyful, insolent.^ For the ablaut 
variation *d:*ai compare OF. grdpa ^to rob, pilfer^; greip 
grip/ 

5. Got ^ spawn ^ : gota ^ spawning ^ 

Got <^'^gut~a from the same root as gjola, gaui:giitum, goiinn 
Ho flow^; got means then ^that which has flowed or dropped from 
the fish ^ ^ egg/ ^ spawn.'’ 

6. EjuJca Ho nurse, cherish’ 

Ejulca < hju ^ family, household ^ -Tea ^ to do household duties > 
to be dutiful ’ > ^ to nurse, care for, cherish.'’ 

The proper name EfuM (mythical name for the man in the 
moon) probably does not belong here but to huM: hoTcinn Ho bend, 
hook ’ ; Ejuki — ^ the man bent over, the crooked one ’ ? 

7. E'dsM H niggard’ 

Euslei <( Ms ^ house ’ + the diminutive suffix -hi{^-Jcan) *= 

^ house-servant ’ > ^ mean, stingy person/ The diminutive suffix -h » 
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is in keeping witli tlie belittling sense which the word acquired. 
No doubt the word Mis-lci was associated with Jius-Tcarl, and in that 
case it could be felt as a diminutive of Mis-Tcarl, cf. gri^-ha as a 
diminutive of gri^-lcona ^house-wife/ (OretHss, 75, 8, Boer^s 
edition, An. Sagabibliothek). 

The degeneracy of meaning connected with the word for ^ ser- 
vant ^ is common to all languages ; cf . Eng. mllain, churl ^ etc., ON. 
sIcdllcTj Germ. Schalh. ON. hyslci (OHG.-OS. MwisTci) ^family, 
household ^ came later to mean ^ beggars, low people/ cf . hysTcinn 
^ slothful.^ 

8. KraTcki, ^ a thin youth, urchin ^ 

Emlclci < hrak- (cf. hraki ^ stake, pole + the diminutive suffix 
’•ki{'^-km) — ^ little pole ^ ^ thin boy ^ ^ boy.^ 

For the semantic development of ^ stick, pole, peg ^ etc. > ^ boy ^ 
or ^girl ^ compare Norw. pike ^girP (FT, II, 824 sub pige), Dan. 
drerhg ^boy ^ (FT. 1, 154 sub dreng)^ Dan. pog^ Swed. pak ^a small 
boy^ (FT. II, 841 sub pog)^ Norw. plugg ^fat little boy^ (FT. 
II, 839 sub plugg)* 

To this list many more examples could be added. I add here 
(omitted by FT.) krakki (given above) and ON. f>ollr (Eng. 
thole) ^ a wooden peg ^ as used in the kennings for ^ man, warrior/ 
cf. hjdlm-j eeim-j hring-pollr. 

9. Mauk ^ jelly ^ 

Mauk belongs (with ablaut variation) to the same root as mjukr 
^ soft ^ but it is not recorded by FT, I, 744 sub myg ^ soft.^ Mmk 
— ^soft food/ i. e. ^food cooked into a gruel-like mess^; cf. saup 
^ buttermilk ^ : supr ^ a drink.^ 

10. Mella giantess^ 

Mella < ^mellofi which belongs to the same root as "^melW 
(<^'^m6lnd) > ON. mjgll ^fine, loosened snow/ cf, Swed. (dial.) 
mjdJla ^ fine, sandy earth.’ 

The root ^mel- is related to ^ grind,’ ON. mala (cf. FT. 
I, 712 sub melrakke and Fick, 314 sub mellS). 

As applied to things the word mella has the sense of ^ noose, 
trigger,’ etc. The semantic development is ^something ground 
off ’ > ^ something loosened ’ > ^ a loose string ’ > ^noose, trigger/ etc. 
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Erom the noun mella, used in this sense^ is derived the verb 
mella (used only in scaldic poetry, cf. Egilsson, Lex. PoeLj (401) 
^to lock (with a mella — a. small loose object, pin, peg, bolt, etc.)/ 

MeUa ^ a giantess ^ I regard as the same word as mella a noose 
the semantic development is parallel to that of flag'd ^ giantess^ 
(cf. no. 3), namely, ^ a loose woman ^ bad woman ^ ^ giantess.^ 

11. DryhTcju-rutr ^a drunkard?^ 

The word ruir (not listed by Eritzner, 1866) is found only in 
the compound dryJcJcju-rutr which Cleasby-Vigfusson translate by 
drunkard.^ 

I do not believe that dryJcJcju-rutr means a drunkard ^ but ^ a 
person boisterous from drink, nproaronsly drnnk^; -rutr ^ one who 
roars,^ ^ noisy, boisterous person,^ nomen agentis to rjotaj, raut: 
rutum, rotinn ^to roar^ (used primarily of animals). With this 
same root we may perhaps connect ryir ‘ a sea-gull,^ i. e. ^ the noisy 
bird.' 

12. Sinkill ^ a clasp ' 

Sinhill <( sinTc- a loanword from OE. sine (OS. sink) treas- 
sure ' + the diminutive suffix -it-; sinkill a dear, little treasure, 
Jewel ' > ^ clasp ' (as an ornament) . 

13. Skona Ho serve, attend' 

The verb skona is probably a loan-word from MLG. schomn ^ to 
treat considerately, spare '== ISTHG. schonen. Both the meaning 
and the form of the verb skona (aside from the short o — one might 
expect skona — ) favor this assumption. 

If OH. skona is borrowed from MLG. schonen the semantic de- 
velopment is clear, viz* ^ to treat considerately ' > Ho be polite ' (as 
a host towards a guest) > ^ to serve, attend.' 

OH. skona is not listed by ET. (II, 975) under the head of 
Horw.-Dan. skaane (— Swed. skona) to spare ' which goes back 
to MLG. schonen. But OH. skona was no doubt borrowed at a 
late period when an OH. short (open) o was nearer to the MLG. 
long (open) o than was an OH. long (closed) o; i e. the question 
of quality may have decided the quantity of the OH. vowel. The 
short 0 in OH. skona would naturally become long before a single 
consonant in the Modern Scandinavian languages. 
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14. Shrjd ^ to skulk, cringe ^ 

STcrjd < ^skrehan. The root "^skreh- signifies ^ to dry up, 
wither^ (c£. Eick, 472 sub slcreh) ; it is related to ^skrah-'d: 
Norw. (dial.) shrmen ^dry,^ shrmna {<l'^s1crah-n6n) ^to wither,^ 
shrcea {<^^shTah~ja%) ^to make dry and brittle,^ skrcBd fern, 
dried up, withered person,^ etc. 

The semantic deyelopment of ON. sTcrjd is then ^to dry up, 
shrivel up ^ ^ huddle up ^ ^ cringe, skulk ^ (like a coward) . 

15. ^ to flatter ^ 

Bmjw6-ra < "^smef^-ron. The root is an ablaut variation 

of "^smap-: "^smat- (cf. Eick, 526). The fundamental meaning of 
this group is ^ to make a noise, resound,^ from which is derived the 
sense of ^ to talk ^ and with the iterative diminutive suffix -r- (ON. 
-m) ^to indulge in small talk, to chat, gossip^; cf. Norw. (dial.) 
smat-ra ^to resound,^ Mid. Eng. smat-eren ^to gossip^; MHG. 
smet-em ^ to chat, gossip,^ NHG. schmett-ern ^ to resound.^ 

The semantic development of ON. smja^-ra is then ^ to indulge 
in small talhj gossip ^ ^ flatter^; the sufiix -ro. lending the same 

iterative and belittling force as the -er in Eng, jto#-er, smatt-ei- 
ing (cf. Dan, smig-xe^ Swed. smick-xsip Germ, schmeich-el-n ^to 
flatter ^) . 

16. Bvarkr ^ a proud, haughty woman ’ 

Smrkr originally ^a quarrelsome woman,^ nomen agentis^ to 
the verb svarka Ho quarrel, grumble^; svarka svar ^ answer^ 
,+ ka, lit. ^ to answer back ^ ^ to quarrel.^ 

The noun svarkr was probably at first applied to either sex (cf. 
hragr masc. ^best, foremost person^). The word does not occur 
in the Elder Edda but in scaldic poetry it is used in its original, 
derogatory sense, i. eH o. quarrelsome, coarse woman cf. Egilsson, 
Lem. Poet.: ^‘^kvinde (isaer om en overmodig men traettekssr og 
grov kvinde).^^ 

® Witk SDOrJcr {smrJcd) quarreler* compare -r4tr(rj6ta) *a roarer* 
(cl no. 11), ]>j6ir(]>j6ta) ‘a wMstler/ 5/(5t5r(di<5tSa) "an inviter/ -smlgr 
{svelga) in compounds "a swallower.* 

For nomina agentis of tie ai-declension in Germanic see L. Sdtterlin, 
G-esoMohte der ISfomma, Agmiis im CfermamsoJiren, pp. 2-5, 
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Later the word svarJcr acquired a laudatory sense^, as is shown 
by such adjectives as storlynd ^magnanimous^ high-spirited/ 
sjdlig ^ beautiful/ etc. with which it was associated : cf. Hon var 
storlynd ok svarhr mikilP^ {Orettiss.j, Boer^s edition^, 87^ 7); 
^^Hon var svarhr mikill ok sjdlig kona^^ (Faer. s., 233). In this 
sense the word svarhr was often paired with the synonymous^, 
alliterative svarri; svarri oh svarhr (cf. 8n. Edda 1^, 536). 

The semantic development of the word svarhr is then a quar- 
relsome woman ^ ^ high-spirited^ proud woman ^ ^ excellent wom- 

an.^ This development is not surprising when we consider the 
character of those women who were prominent in the saga feuds 
(such as Hallger5r, Gut5run^ etc.) and the sacred nature of the 
lex talionis, 

Albert Morey STURTEVAn’T. 

Unwersity of Kansas. 


THE EOLLS OE PAELIAMENT AND THE NEW ENGLISH 

DICTIONAEY 

The N&w English Dietionwry is now and again at fault. The 
Eolls of Parliament, at least, have not been given the attention 
they merit. Certainly “ A Petition from the folk of Mercerye,” 
one of the earliest and therefore one of the most important of the 
pieces of English writing in the EoUs, has not been thoronghly 
studied;, and the lack of thoroughness in this one instance leads 
to the suspicion that the other parts of the Eolls may have been 
given a treatment similarly light. A study of this brief Petition 
shows that the compilers of the Dictionary have overlooked two 
rather common idioms and nine different words; these idioms and 
words are listed in the Dictionary as appearing for the first time 
at dates much later than 1386, the date of the Petition. 

The idioms are : 

1) time out of mini, 1386, Petition, 21: “And yif in general Ms false- 
ness were ayeinsaide, as of ns togydre of the Mercerye or othere craftes, 
or ony conseille wolde haue taken to ayeinstande it, or, as tyme ^ out of 
mynde hath be used, wolden companye togydre. . . .” 

First appearance in N. M. D.: 1480 Coventry Leet Book 460. 


* tyme is omitted in the ms. and this may account for the absence of this 
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2) drawn and hanged, 1386, Petition, 23; ‘Hlie same Nicliol sayd . . . 
that XX. or XXX. of vs were worthy to be drawen and hanged. 

First appearance in X. E. D, : 1465 Paston Lett, no. 99, L. 135. 

The words overlooked by the compilers of the Dictionary are : 

1) abettor: 1386, Petition, 50: '^Also we biseche . . . that if any of 
vs ... be apeehed . . . bi comunyng with othere ... as wyth Brembre 
or his abettonrs . . . that we mowe come in answer to excuse vs.” 

First appearance (under abettor 7.) in N, B, D.: 1514 Fitzherbert Just. 
Pea. (1538) 142, 

2) proclamation : 1386, Petition, 11: "And in the nyght next after 
folwynge he did carye grete quantitee of Armure to the Guyldehalle with 
which . , . were armed on the morwe ayems his owne proclamacion. . . 

First appearance® in N,E.D,: 1420? Lyd. Assembly of Gods, 43. 

3) information, spec, in Eng. Law: 1386, Petition, 25; "He saide also, 
whan he hadde disclaundred vlb, which of us wolde yelde hym fals to his 
Kyng, the Kyng sholde do hym grace, cherise hym, and be good Lorde 
to hym; and if any of us alle, that wyth Goddes help have and shulle be 
founden trewe, was so hardy to profre provyng of hymself trewe, anon 
was comaunded to prisone. . . 

“ Also, we have be comaunded ofttyme, up owre ligeaunce, to unnedeful 
and unleveful diverse doynges . . . for thaune were such proclamaciouns 
made that no man ne woman sholde approache owre lige Lorde . . . and 
many othere comaundementz also, bifore and sithen, bi suggestion and 
informacion of suche that wolde nought her falsnesse had be knowen to 
owre lige Lorde.” 

First appearance in N. E, D, (under inforpriation 5) : 1467-8 Polls of 
Parlt. V, 633/1. 

4) suggestion, spec, in Eng. Law: 1386, Petition, 26: "for thaune were 
such proclamaciouns made . . . and many othere comaundementz also . . . 
bi suggestion and informacion of suche that wolde nought her falsnesse 
had be knowen.” 


earlier use of the idiom in the N, E. D, Still, Morsbach’s reprint of 1888 
was, evidently, not consulted, for in this reprint it^ is pointed out that 
tgme was omitted by mistake as is shown in a comparison with the Anglo- 
French text; del temps dount nulle memoire ne court. It is Morsbaeh's 
opinion that, "die Erganzung von tgme ist wohl zweifellos.” {Der Ecu- 
englisGhen Bchriftsprache, p. 173.) 

® The earliest date given for the appearance in English of proclamation 
is 1420. Its appearance in French is cited, however, at an earlier date; 
( 1383, Act 7. Pich. II, c. 6 ; " Que chesun Viscont Bengleterre soite tenuz 
decy en avant en propre persone de faire proclamacion de mesme lestatut 
quatre foity Ian.”) 
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First appearance in N. E. D. (under suggestion 4) i 1485, Rolls of Parlt» 
VI. 292/2. 

5) familiarly, used as an adverb: 1386, Petition, 37: ^'And lordes by 
yowre leue owre lyge lordes comaundement ... is a gret iliyng to ben 
vsed so familerlieh with outen nede.^’ 

First appearance in N. B, JD. 1425, Wyntoun Chron. vm, v, 42. 

6) dis^leasmg,umdL as a participial adjective: 1386, Petition, 16: what 
man, pryve or apert . , . pleyned . . . ayeins any of his wronges . . . 
were apeched and it were displesyng to hym Nicholus.” 

First appearance in N, E, D, 1401, Pol. Poems (Rolls), 11, 17. 

7) indifferent, meaning unbiased: 1386, Petition, 28: “the whkhe 
comime wronge uses . . . mowe be shewed and wel knowen bi an indifferent 
judge and mair of owre citee.” 

First appearance in N, E, D. (under indifferent la) : 1387-8 T. Usk. 
Test Love 1, vii (Skeat), L. 34. 

8) complain, construed with of: 1386, Petition, 1: “To the moost noble 
and worthiest lordes . . . compleynen, if it lyke to yow, the folk of the 
Mercery e of London ... of many wonges subtiles and also open oppres- 
sions.” 

First appearance in N, B, D. (under complain 6c) : 1584, Powel Lloyd^s 
Cambria, 347. 

9) appeacli: 1380, Petition 16: “so that what man, prye or apert . . . 
pleyned . . . ayeins any of his wronges . . . were apeched.” 

The word appears a second time in line 19: “Also if any man . . • 
approached a lorde . , . anon was apeched that he was false to the con- 
seille of the citee and so to the Kyng.” 

First appearance* ** in B,B.D. (under appeach v, 2), 1401, Pol, Poems, 
11, 46. 

The discovery of so many earlier uses of words in one small part 
of the Bolls of Parliament would seem to indicate that the Bolls 
had not been read at all. This, however, is not true, as o’ceasional 
quotations from them testify. From the Petition alone there are 
quotations for at least seven words: under unpregnaile, oppres^- 
sion, subtile, election, peaceable, franchise, victualler. But though 
the Bolls have been read to some extent, they have not been read 
as carefully as they should have been ; and a closer study of them 
would probably yield very important results. 

*The first appearance of appeach (not construed with of) isi given as 

1401. An earlier appearance is given, however, in which appeach is con- 
strued with of: 1315, Shoreham, 38: Beter© hys ffor to apeched b© Of more 
for^efnesse Than wreche.” 
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Stratmann^s Middle English Dictionary does not even include 
the EoUs in its; list of references. There are, in consequence/ at 
least fifteen words from the Petition alone which do not appear in 
this standard work: mairaltee, proposed, busshmentz, accidental 
(adj.), excuse (v.), enterlich (adv.), proclamacion, abettour, fami- 
lerlreh (adv.), displesyng (adj.), enarmyng (pr. ppl. as sb.), menes 
(meaning: intermediary), Mercerye (Mercer is given), infor- 
macion (not listed as a legal term), and suggestion (listed only as 
a legal term) . Bradley in the introduction admits the Dictionary 
is incomplete and that Stratmann was interested primarily m the 
Teutonic origin of words. Since the Eolls are valuable chiefly 
because of the introduction of old French words, Stratmann may 
perhaps be excused for overlooking them. Still, the omission of 
these fifteen words is proof that a more thorough and more com- 
prehensive treatment of the period is needed. It is to be hoped 
that the newi Middle English dictionary now under way in this 
country will answer this need and that the Eolls of Parliament 
will at length receive the consideration they deserve. 

Feebeeic E. Favekty. 

Western Reserve University, 


"LEYDE HEEE LEGGES ALIEI^^ 

I would call attention to the following lines from the B-text of 
Piers Plowman (Passus vi, 123-126) : 

TEo were faitoures aferde. and feyned hem blynde, 

Somme leyde here legges aliri, as sucE loseles connetE, 

And made Eer mone to pieres. and preyde Eim of grace : 

^ For we Eaue no lymes to laboure witE. lorde, y-graced be 30 ! ’ 

The expression aliri is unique, and has never been satisfactorily 
interpreted. Skeat hesitantly derives it from, 0. E. lira, which 
is defined by Bosworth as fleshy part of the body without fat or 
bone, brawn.^^ Hence — ^by an admittedly desperate leap — Skeat 
gives aliri as an adverb meaning across — With the calf of one leg 
resting on the shin of the other. At least, he continues, ^^such 
seems to be the sense intended.^^ The only similar word that he 
has met with occurs in a pseudo-Chaucerian line, fond her 
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ligging lirylong/' In Ms separate edition of the first seven passiis 
of the B-textj Skeat gives an abridged form of the same explana- 
tion^ but addS;, Or perhaps it means — ^loosely stretched out/^ 
Here he seems to be thinking of what lirylong sounds like. Strat- 
mann-Bradley and the H. E. D. both accept across for aliri, but 
with interrogation points. The latter restricts it to crossing the 
legs^ presumably in the manner imagined by Skeat. 

But the action of this part of the poem makes ^^with legs 
crossed a very improbable translation for aliri, Piers^ half-acre 
is being ploughed. His followers have been given the task of 
clearing off the weeds. Presumably they take the weeds to the 
edge of the field and pile them there — a point the importance 
of which, will be apparent later. Among the people are certain 
" faitoures.^^ (As the subsequent lines shoW;, this word is to be 
taken in its specific sense of faker These rascals lend du- 
bious assistance by drinking and singing ^^how! trolli-lolli 
When Piers rests from ploughing, he walks over to see how his 
assistants are getting on. He angrily threatens the f aitoures 

with the pangs of hunger, and the lines follow which I quoted at 
the outset. 

How if these rascals are ^^afraid,^^ and ^^make their moan,^^ and 
pretend to be blind,^^ and " bt^g him for mercy, how dare they 
lie sprawled out with their legs crossed calf over shin as if, like 
Peter Ibbetson, they were dreaming true^^? And how, while 
lying in this position, can they say, We have no lymes to laboure 
with ? The literalness of f eyned hem blynde makes it 

unlikely that ‘^^we have no lymes is to be taken in a merely 
figurative sense. 

These f aitoures are not lazy farm-hands, but professional 
beggars. In the next few lines, their offer to pray for Piers in 
return for alms is characteristic of the tribe. Of beggeres and of 
bidderes. what best to be done ? is the problem they suggest to 
Piers^ mind. These beggars are caught loafing. Erightened, they 
pretend to be blind, and do something to their legs mhich enaiUs 
them to assert that they have no Umis and must be supported 
by charity. These are tricks as such loseles conneth from that 
time to this. 

Perhaps they squatted on their hams with their legs tucked up 
under them so as to appear maimed. This rendering is about as 
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closely connected with 0. E. li/ra as the legs crossed gloss, and 
accords much better with the sense. But still we are so far from 
a really satisfactory explanation that we are justified in seeking a 
solution which has nothing to do with lira. 

The line in which aliri stands is substantially identical in all 
three texts, but the word itself appears in several different forms. 
In A, Skeat has a-liri; and in C, a4yry. The N, E. D. notes also 
the following variant readings from the mss.: aliry, a lyry and 
a levy. Now leaving a out of the question, let us concentrate 
upon the syllables 1% ly^ and le. Of these^ le is the one that has 
offered most resistance toi the influence of r. Let us exaggerate 
this resistance by pronouncing the word lery. Middle English e 
{a as in fate) gives Modern English t {ee as in feet). The sound 
appears as le, lee or lea in Modern English. 

With lea, we are getting warm.'’^ In the N. E. D.^ the dialectal 
word learig is defined ao ^^a ridge left in grass at the end of a 
ploughed field.^^ The word comes from 0. E. laeghrycg {leah + 
hryag). 

Leah is modern lea, a word familiar in poetry. It is also, says 
Wright^s English Dialect Dictionary, in general dialectal use in 
Scotland, Ireland and England.^^ It means pasture, grass-land, 
untilled land; cultivated land under grass; a field meadow.'’^ 

The original meaning of hrycg is lack, but it soon came to be 
used in the modern sense of ridge. In Scotland rig is a common 
form of the word in both senses. Jamieson says of rig as ridge: 
" It seems to receive the name from its resemblance to the back, 
in relation to the depression of the sides.^^ 

Having inspected the parts of learig, let us return to the whole 
word. In Wright^s English Dialect Dictionary, learig is noted as 
the fourteenth among fifteen compounds of lea. Its meaning is 
a grass field; unploughed land; a ridge in a field left unploughed 
between two ridges bearing grain.^^ All the examples given are 
from Scotland, but this fact is. no argument against the wider 
distribution of the word in Middle English, especially since lea 
is still used dialectically all over England. It appears, however, 
that the definition of learig previously cited from the N. E. D. 
is too narrow to cover all eases. Evidently learig is now often felt 
simply as another form of lea, the meaning of rig being obscured 
except when enforced by a particular context We may suppose, 
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how.eyer^ that in our hypothetical Middle English equivalent of 
learig the hrycg retained all its significance, and that learig^ even 
in its widest sense, meant something like ridge in (or perhaps 
formed by) a piece of grassy, nntilled land/^ 

So far as I know this word is nnrecorded in Middle English. 
Stratmann does not recognize it. But since it exists in Old Eng- 
lish and exists in modern dialectical English, it must have existed 
in Middle English. It is just the sort of word that would not be 
likely to find its way into literature and just the sort of word that 
the author of Piers Plowman, with his tremendous popular vocabu- 
lary, would be likely to know and use. 

It seems quite legitimate to derive aliri from on laeghryeg. The 
a retains so much of its original prepositional character that it 
had better be written separately, as it is in several manuscripts. 
Laeg gives le directly. Hence a lery — ^which also has the merit of 
clearly suggesting the modern word — ^is perhaps preferable if 
sufficiently supported by manuscript authority, a point which I 
have no opportunity to determine. But the forms liri and lyry, 
as has earlier been suggested, present a logical and familiar modifi- 
cation, due to the influence of r in the second syllable. The change 
of hrycg into rig, even without the evidence of modern dialect, is 
phonologically normal. The loss of gf as a sound, and conse- 
quently as a letter, is due to the fact that the strong accent on the 
first syllable made it difficult to voice the g in rig, 

Erom the literary viewpoint, the advantages of translating aliri 
as in the learig are obvious. These "faitoures^^ were drinking 
and singing in the grass at the edge of the half-acre. When Piers 
came to upbraid them, they were afraid, and practised the arts of 
the professional beggar. They pretended to be blind, and Somme 
leyde here legges a lery.^^ Some, that is, concealed their legs in 
the grass — ^perhaps taking advantage of chance depressions in the 
meadow, perhaps hiding their legs behind the slope of an actual 
ridge at the edge of the ploughed field. 

This interpretation fits the sense perfectly, and linguistically 
it is not over-bold. Might it not be accepted in place of the old 
guess which even the editor responsible for it has admitted to be 
unsatisfactory? 

Hoxie Hbaub Eaikohim). 

Columbia Umversity, 
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THE IMPEEATIVE USE OF THE GOTHIC IHEIHITIVE 
EABAN IH LUKE IX, 3 

Luke IX, 3 reads in the original Greek /x^re dm Sdo txeivy 

which Wnlfila has rendered by nih (>an ttveihnos paidds hahan thus 
preserving the original infinitive construction, L e. the infinitive in 
an imperative function. Since there are no clear examples of the 
infinitive in an imperative function elsewhere in Gothic or in any 
other ^ of the Old Germanic dialects, we may assume that this use of 
the infinitive was not yet an established idiom in Germanic. 

What then could have induced Wulfila in this particular passage 
to retain the infinitive in Gothic, especially since in the foregoing 
passage he has rendered quite regularly Greek fjorj^h atpere ek r^v 6Sbv 
by ni waiht in wig, L e, by the negative •+ the optative ? 

Evidently there was here in the use of the infinitive haban nothing 
to offend the Gothic speech-feeling. I attribute the retention of the 
Greek infinitive construction here to the fact that it could not pos- 
sibly be misunderstood, Altho the infinitive in an imperative func- 
tion had not yet developed into an established idiom in Gothic we 
are not justified in assuming that it never was so used in the 
vernacular ^ tongue. 

In the sentence in question it is easy enough to see how an impera- 
tive idea could be understood in the infinitive. In the first place, 
this passage is immediately preceded by an imperative construction 
ni waiM nimaif> in wig; and secondly, we might also feel the in- 
finitive as dependent ® upon a verb of command understood, i, e. 
\maibmda izwis'} nih ^an tweihnos paidds haban, [I command 
you] not to have twO' coats do not have two coats.^^ 

I can see no reason, therefore, why we should not assume that 
this use of the infinitive haban in an imperative function was a 
native Gothic idiom; to be sure, rarely used because the Greek 
original rarely used it. It was evidently not so far established 
that it was used to translate a Greek imperative or subjunctive. 

^ The alleged examples of the 0. E. infinitive in an imperative function 
are best interpreted with Callaway as subjunctive forms; cf. Morgan 
Callaway Jr., The Infinitive in Anglo-Bmon, 1913, p. 6. 

» Compare this colloquial use of the infinitive in Modern German. 

* Compare Modern English " no smoking here ’’ no smoking [is 
allowed] here,” which is equivalent to an imperative *Mo not smoke 
here^^; ef. Trench Mfeme de fumer. 
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, That in the Gothic translation indirect discourse was some- 
times used for the original direct discourse of Jesns^ commands is 
eTident from I Cor. vii, 11. For the Greek lh.v 8^ am 
fievero) ayafios ^ . K<jn-aXXay7p’<a Wlllfila haS jobai gaslcaidr 

na% wisan unUugaidai, ai^pau.. . . gagawatr^an The two 
infinitives wisan and gagawair^jan translate the imperatives 
fLeviro) and KaraXXay7)r<x), Blit in the preceding verse we have 
the verb of command + the infinitive, L e. ' 7 rapayy€XX <0 . . . 
X^ptcr^^mt, Gothic anabiuda . , , ni shaidan. Evidently, then, 
the two infinitives, wisan and gagawairpjan^ are dependent in 
sense upon the verb anabiuda of the previous verse. All this 
goes to show how easy it was to feel the infinitive, especially in a 
series of commands, as the object of a verb of command either 
expressed or implied. When we compare our first passage ^ nih 
f>an tweihnds paidos haban with the passage just discussed we see 
that the imperative force of the infinitive haban might be in part 
due to the feeling for indirect discourse (after a verb of command 
understood) . 

That the other Old Germanic languages do not in this passage 
(Luke IX, 3) have the infinitive corresponding to Gothic haban is 
no doubt due to the influence of the Latin Vulgjate mss,, all of 
which render the original Greek infinitive by the subjunctive, i. e, 
neque duos tunicas habeatis. 

The Anglo-Saxon rendering of this passage is: ne ge nabhon 
twd iunecan. For the form nabbon we find nabban in <7, but the 
text of G is notoriously corrupt and cannot be utilized for deter- 
mining the proper form. Even if the nabban of 0 were the proper 
form, the endings -an, -on, -un, etc. often occur in the present 
subjunctive alongside the normal ending -en (cf. Sievers, Angs. 

§ 361, Anm. 1), so that we are justified in assuming that 
both forms, nabbon and nabban, are simply textual variations of 
the normal form of the present subjunctive nosbben. 

Evidently the reason why the scribe did not translate this passage 
by the usual construction, i. e. by the negative + the imperative 


"Grimm {Deutsche arm., ir, 92) calls attention to both of these pas- 
sages^ here discussed but he does not attempt to explain the imperative 
function of the infinitive haban in our first passage. 
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(ne naihe ge), was that he tried to render the Latin constructito,. 
i. e. neque . . . habeatisj hence the use of the subjunctive ne ge 
ndbion.. . 

AlBBKT MoKET SltlETBVAKa?. 

UniDersity of Kansas. 


MES. MONTAGU, CHUKCHILL, AND MISS CHEEEE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, writing to Lord Lyttelton and later 
to Mrs. Carter, makes certain references to Charles Churchill 
that help clear up the facts of a discreditable incident in the 
satirises life. She remarks to Lord Lyttelton, in an undated 
letter* 

I talce iChurcIiill to be of the true serpeut kind, and I do not wonder 
he stung the bosom that received and cherished him.^ 

To Mrs. Carter she writes (Dec. 4, 1763) : 

The disgrace Wilkes will incur for his blasphemy and this last instance 
of iChurchMll^S' wickedness in running away with the daughter of his bene- 
factor, who has kept him from starving, will discountenance the nbbald 
[sic] freedom of writing and conversation for a time. Churchill is a 
married man, the poor girl is under 15 years of age whom he debauch’d; 
she is sent home to her unhappy father Sr Henry Oheere.® 

Unfortunately for the poet^s reputation, Mrs. Montagu’s charge 
is substantiated by evidence that would seem indubitable. Hitherto, 
as far as I know, the poet’s connection with Sir Henry Cheere has 
been unnoted. 

On November 3, 1763, John Wilkes, the notorious demagogue, 
visited Churchill’s house, and on November 5 stayed an hour and 
a half at ^^one Mr. Karr’s [sic] at Vauxhall, where Mr. Churchill 
lodges.” ® It is' not said that Wilkes saw Churchill upon these 
visits. 

^ Mrs, MontagUj ' Qmen of the Blues ’ her Letters and Friendships from 
1762-1800, Ed. by B. Blunt, Boston and Kew York, 1924, x, p. 78. 
p.79. 

® Grenville Papers, ed. by W. J. Smith, London, 1852, n, pp, 155-160. 
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Fitzgerald prints a letter from Wilkes to Churchill, dated from 
Great-George Si, Not. 3, [IQ'BS]. The writer speaks of his fear 
that Churchill will get into trouble : 

I fear imucli a warrant, signed by the pale Mansfield, beginning the 
^ th'ing aga/inst Cha/rles Churchill, clerk/ Then a picture of the said Charles 
handing into court his Betsy, who will be ordered back to an angry papa, 
locked up, etc., and this you can’t prevent. The family are in the greatest 
distress; and you are universally condemned for having made a worthy 
family unhappy. I except Cotes, your brother, and myself. It is known 
that you are at Aylesbury: therefore I submit to your Prudence, if you 
choose to continue there . . . The father, brother, and a servant went 
with pistols charged to Kingston Gaidens, in consequence of an anonymous 
letter, to have assassinated you."^ 

To this, Churchill replied soon after, laughing at the threats; 
^^Your advice, and the illness of Mrs, Carr, more than the fears 
of assassination, brought me to town.-*^ ® 

On November 18, 1763, Horace Walpole wrote to the Earl of 
Hertford as follows : 

I forgot to tell you, and you may wonder at hearing nothing of the 
Beverend Mr. Charles Pylades [iChurchill], while Mr. John Oi’estes 
[Willces] IS making such a figure: but Dr. Pylades, the poet has for- 
saken his consort and the (Muses, and is gone off with a stone-cutter’s 
daughter. If he should come and offer himself to you for chaplain to 
the embassy! 

In his will, dated WoTember 3, 1764, Churchill gives to Eliza- 
beth Carr, of Turnham Green, in the county of Middlesex, spinster, 
an annuity of fifty pounds a year during her natural life.® 

As far as I know, no biographer of Churchill has made any 
successful attempt to identify the unfortunate family who were 
apparently the victims of the poet’s rmscrupulousness. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s reference, however, makes the identification easy. The 
Dictionary of National Biography gives a detailed account of the 
life and work of Sir Henry Cheere (1703-1781), “statuary,’’ 
sculptor in marble, bronze, and lead, a man of importance in St. 
Margaret’s Parish, Westminster, knighted in 1760, and made a 
baronet in 1766. This, in all probability, was the “stone-cutter,” 

‘P. Fitzgerald, Life and Times of John WUkes, London, 1888, i, pp. 187-8 
^lUd. p. 188. 

“Poetical Works of OhurdhUl, Fa/rneU, and Tiokell, Boston & N. Y., 
n. d., I, p. Isxxiii. 

3 
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the ^^Mr. Karr^^ at whose house the poet was living in 1763. 
Tooke;, ChnrchilPs biographer^ probably knew who ^‘^Mr. Carr^^ 
waS;, for he speaks of him as highly respectable sculptor in 
Westminster/^ ^ but perhaps out of consideration for the family 
did not make the identification more definite. Mrs. Montagu^s 
remark completes the evidence of this sordid incident in ChnrchilPs 
career. 


<T 0 ucher College, 


Joseph M. Beatty^ Jn. 


AF BAELY SEVENTBBFTH-CEFTUEY' CEITICISM OF 

SPEFSBE 

Thomas Heywood^ in his enrions and little-known work^ The 
Hiemrchie of the Blessed Angells, printed in 1636^ added his voice 
to the chorus of praise of Spenser which, as recent Spenserian re- 
search has shown us, was sounded, somewhat feebly it is true, 
throughout the seventeenth century.^ In the prose excursus ap- 
pended to the fourth book Heywood, in ringing the changes on 
that perennial theme, the neglect and scorn of poetry, not only 
cites Spenser as authority, but quotes at some length from the 
Shepheardes Calender. 

That forrein Authors have not onely complained of the great scorne 
and contempt cast upon the Euthnsiasmes [sic] and Raptures; as also 
that no due respect or honour hath been conferred upon the Professors 
thereof: whosoever shall call to minde the all praiseworthy and ever-to-be- 
remembred Bpenser, shall finde that hee much bewailed this inherent 
and too common a disease of neglect which pursueth the Witty and in- 
separably cleaveth to the most Worthy. Witnesse, his Tearea of the 
Muses, his Oollevh Clouts, Come home agome; and divers other of his 
Workes: but more particularly in the tenth Eclogue of his Bhephea/rds 
Calender, in the moneth entituled October, you may reade him thus : . . 


^ Ihid; p* xxxviii. 

^See E. I. Carpenter, Reference Guide to Edmund Bpemer, 229-280. 
In 1906 Koeppel noted allusions to Spenser’s work and poetic ideas, with 
implicit criticisms, in Heywood’s Lovers Mistress, printed in 1636 (^^Ben 
Jonson’s Wirkung auf zeitgenossische Dramatiker und andere Studien,’’ 
Anglistische Eorschungen, xx, 89-90; Carpenter, op. dt., 241). 

^Quoted from the copy in the Wrenn Library, University of Texas, 
pp, 249-50. 
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Then follow six stanzas (Enes 7-18, 55-78) from the eclogue 
mentioned. 

ISTot only is Heywood^s hearty admiration for Spenser as here 
CYinced interesting, but equally so is the indication, in the occa- 
sional divergences from the correct readings, that he was quoting 
from memory. A few examples are : are — ^been (2), lyggeii — 
liggen^'^ (^ 1)5 ^^then — ^tho^^ ^^rowle — ^roll^^ (31). Finally, 

no less noteworthy is the testimony confirmatory of onr belief in 
the continued popularity, after Spenser’s death, of the Shepheardes 
Calender. 

F. F. CoviNGTOisr, Jn. 

University of Tecoas, 


A NOTE OF HAGEDOEF’S AFD HALLEE’S GEEMAF- 
BFGLISH LITEEAEY EELATIOFS 

In a comprehensive and stimulating article on Albrecht von 
Haller^ which appeared recently. Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones has called attention to several interesting and significant 
problems in eighteenth century literature and philosophy. The 
question which he raises in a passing reference to Hagedorn as to 
that writer’s priority over Haller in introducing certain features 
of English style into German literature suggests a comparative 
study of some aspects of their literary work. To such a study T 
have been devoting my attention for some time. Within the near 
future I expect to have my results ready for publication. 

In this note, however, I desire merely to call attention to Mr. 
Jones’ error in stating that Hagedom’s . . . poems, even though 
written in 1729, did not appear until 1750.’^^ Hagedorn’s first 
collection of poems appeared in 1729; later collections came out in 
1742-52, 1747, and 1750; and there were numerous later editions.® 

^Howard Mumford Jones, Albrecht von Ealler amd English Philosophy^ 
PMLA., XI, 103-127. 

^ Ibid,, p. 108, footnote 24. 

® Yersmh emiger G-ediohte, Oder erlesener Proben poetischer Eeben>- 
stunden (Kdnig und EicMer, Hamburg, 1729); Oden und lAeder (J. 0. 
Bobu, Hamburg, 1747); Friedrichs von Hagedorn moralischc O&dichte 
(Hamburg bei Johann Carl Bohn, 1750). In addition to the above coUec- 
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The first complete edition of his works, to be sure, was not pnb- 
lished until 1757 ; ^ but as I mentioned in my study on Hagedorn,® 
before these poems [Hagedorn^s Moralische Gedichie] were pub- 
lished together, most of them had appeared separately in quarto, 
as was the case with many English poems of that period; some 
had been printed several times/^ 

Bertha Ebed Ooeemah. 


Simmons College, 


AUTHOESHIP OP THJE BRITISH GRAMMAR 

In the year 1762 there was published anonymously in London by 
A, Millar a grammar entitled The British Grammar ; or, An Essay 
in Pour Parts, towards Speaking and Writing the English Language 
Grammatically and Inditing Elegantly. Por the Use of the Schools 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of Private Young Gentlemen 
and Ladies.” A second edition appeared in 1768, a third in 1779, 
and an American edition in 1784, published in Boston, Mass. None 
of the ordinary helps of the bibliographer, such as the Library of 
Congress Catalogue, the British Museum Catalogue, etcl, offers 
any suggestions as to the authorship of the book, and while it 
may have been known to many in the late eighteenth century, 
during the early nineteenth the knowledge must have disappeared, 
for in his Notices of English Grammars,” published in the third 
volume of the Common School Journal of 1841, so well-informed 
a historian of English grammar as Wm. H. Wells discussed the 
book with apparently no suspicion of its authorship. 

However, in Vol. i of the Catalogue of the Library of the Pea- 
body Institute, published in 1883, a careful cataloguer has entered 
under the name of James Buchanan this little grammar of anony- 

tions of poems he brought out a Bammlung neuer Oden und Lieder ( J. C. 
Bohn, OECamburg, 1742-1762). Volumes II and III are dated 1744 and 
1752 respectively; Volume I, which was missing in the set which I con- 
sulted in the Library of the University of Chicago, was naturally 1742. 

^PoetisGhe Werhe (Hamburg, bei Johann Carl Bohn, 1757). Hagedorn 
arranged his works himself for this edition, which appeared after his 
death. 

s""The Infiuence of English Literature on Friedrich von Hagedorn/’ 
Modem PMlologg, xn, 131. 
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mens publication. When I came across this entry I recalled that 
Wells had said, in the series of notices of English grammars above- 
mentioned, that Buchanan^s Regular English Syntax, p-ublished 
under Ms name in 1767, in London, was/^ A most egregious pla- 
giarism, borrowed from the British Grammar, half the volume 
copied . . . verbatim,’^ ^ and I suspected that Buchanan had not 
plagiarized from another author bnt had merely revised and cut 
down an earlier text-book of his own to serve a somewhat different 
purpose. A comparison of the two books proves beyond any possi- 
bility of refutation, I believe, that Buchanan was the author of the 
British Grammar. And so, because I have had difficulty in getting 
this information through the ordinary channels, I have thought 
that it may be interesting and useful to others to know just what 
evidence there is for ascribing to Buchanan the authorship of the 
British Grammar, as well as of the Regular English Syntax. I 
have not, unfortunately, had access recently to the original editions 
of these two grammars, but I believe that the copies which I have, 
namely, of the third (1779) edition of the B. G. and the American 
(1783) edition of the R. E. S,, do not differ very much from the 
original editions. 

One has only to read the two prefaces to be convinced that it is 
the same writer speaking in both. The passage, for example, be- 
ginning on page xvii of the B. G,, I might here make Quotations 
from the celebrated Mr. Locke, and some other Writers, on Educa- 
tion, strongly recommending and enforcing the Instruction' of the 
British Youth in the Grammar of their ovm Language . . be- 
gins on page xxi of the R. E. S., Quotations might here be made 
. . and then follows exactly the wording of the passage in the 
earlier preface. A certain anonymous writer of a letter published 
in TurnbulFs Ohservaiions on a Liberal Education is quoted from 
quite freely in the preface of the B. G, and much of this quoted 
matter reappears verbatim in the preface of the R. E. S. The 
passage which is most important in identifying the authorship of 
the two books is that which on page xx of the B. G. begins, 

Another Exercise should be obliging them to speak every Day 
their unwritten Thoughts on any Subject in English, and on 
page xxvii of the R. E. S., ^^To oblige young Gentlemen to speak 
every Day their unwritten Thoughts on any Subject in English/^ 

* Common School Journal, Vol. 3, p. 231. 1841. 
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For in a footnote to the passage in the B, G. the author sayS;, 
am sorry to diSer from this judicious Writer; but I think it 
would be more rational and natural to let young Gentlemen first 
deliver their written Thoughts^, I mean the Subjects given them 
for Exercises^ as the Foundation of Oratory^ whether extemporary 
or studied/^ while in the later R, E, 8.^ on page xxviii, I find^ I 
was sorry to differ from this sensible Writer in the Preface to the 
British Grammar; but from Experience I am still of the same 
Opinion^ namely^, that it would be more rational to let young Gen- 
tlemen first deliver their written Thoughts, I mean the Subjects 
given them for Exercises as the Foundation of Oratory, whether 
extemporary or studied ” 

But even without this definite allusion to his earlier expression 
of opinion in the preface of the B. one is convinced of the 
identity of authorship merely from a comparison of the grammars 
themselves. Part I of the B, (?., entitled Of Orthography,^^ and 
comprising pages 3-56 is essentially Chapter I of the B. E. 8, 
which covers pages 1-12. Part III of the B. (?., pages 71-164, 

Of Etymology, is Chapter II of the R, B. 8., pages 12-67, while 
Part IV of the B. (?., entitled Of Syntax, is reproduced, largely 
verbatim, as the second unnumbered section of the book with the 
title Eegular English Syntax.^^ 

Various little similarities of style and phrasing are to be noted 
also, such as the following sheets ” in the Dedication of the B. G. 
and on page iv of the B. E, 8,, and the expression ^Hhe British 
Touth.^^ 

While the author states on both title pages that his hooks are 
intended for the use of private young Gentlemen and Ladies, 
the earlier grammar was planned for the use of more mature 
students, while in the later book " the several Materials have been 
crowded within as narrow Bounds as was consistent with Per- 
spicuity,^^ and otherwise adapted to beginners by being thrown 
into question and answer. 

While Buchanan^s Essay toivards Establishing a Standard for an 
Elegant and Uniform Pronundation (published 1766) seems to 
be well known, ^ others of his books do not appear to have survived 

^Matlies, Karl. WnffUsche Lmitlehre ndch James Buchanan (1766). A 
Giessen dissertation, 1915. ix + 41 pp. 
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as .wellj and tlie influence and output of the man has not received 
of late years the attention that it really deserves. On page 65 of 
the E. Q. (3rd ed.) he speaks of his English Dictionary, presumably 
his Linguae Britannicae Vera Pronuncialio or New English Die-- 
tiorhary, first published in IT'S?, apparently, and reedited in 1769. 
In the Monthly Review, VoL 17, page 376, appeared a notice of 
A New Pochei-Booh for Young Gentlemen and Ladies: or, A 
Spelling-Dictionary of the English Language. London, Baldwin, 
1757. Buchanan is given as the author of this. He also pub- 
lished in 1770 A Plan of an English Grammar School Education, 
in which he seems to have devoted a good deal of attention to the 
study of the English language. And this must have come after 
years of experience and thought on the subject of English study, 
for his earliest publication of which I have any record was entitled 
The Complete English Scholar. In Three Parts. Containing a 
new, short, and familiar method of instructing children, and per- 
fecting grown persons in the English tongue, and of learning 
grammar in general,, without the help of Latin, and was published 
in London by A. Millar, in 1753. Indeed, in the Preface of the 
British Grammar, he says he has presumed to offer the public a 
grammar "gleaned either from a Course of Beading, or deduced 
from a Series of Observations, the Eesult of many Years Practice.^^ 


Stanford University. 


Arthtje G. KENiTEuy. 


A NOTE ON GUILLEN DE CASTEO 

It is uncertain when the very first collection of the plays of D. 
Guillen de Castro y Bellvis was published. Ticknor^ speaks of 
a first volume printed in 1614, but there is no evidence that he or 
any one else ever saw it. 

Eecently I learned of the existence in the Biblioth^que Nationals 
at Paris and in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid of a volume 
dated 1614 entitled Doze | comedias [ famosas de qvatro | poeias 
natural es de la [ insigne y coronada civ | dad de Valencia (En 
Madrid por Miguel Serrano de Vargas), containing two plays 

^History of Spamsh Literature, 1879, rc, 355, footnote 11, 
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by Castro.^ This is merely a reprint of the well-kaown collection 
of 1608 of the same name, published at Valencia by Aurelio Mey 
and reproduced the following year in Barcelona by Sebastian de 
Cormellas.® 

Inasmuch as this is the only book on record containing anything 
by Castro that isi dated 1614, I am tempted to hazard the con- 
jecture that this is the volume that may have been responsible for 
Tieknor’s unsubstantiated footnote. 

Hymen Alpeen. 

"New York Vniversiiy. 


THE MURCEANTS TALE IN CHAUOEE JUNIOE 

Chaucer Junior was one of the many purveyors of anecdotes and 
stories to the seventeenth century.^ Apparently his identity lies 
effectually buried in his pseudonym, but his jest-book, which takes 
the name Canterlury Tales, has had a length of life that many 
proudly fathered books have missed. The latest edition known to 
me is represented by a copy in the British Museum for which 
the date 1815 is queried, and the earliest by a copy in the Pepysian 
library at Cambridge dated 1687. Perhaps the 1687 edition is not 
the first. 

Miss Hammond mentions the collection, referring only to two 
dateless editions, the first of which she has examined and which 
by its title and number of pages would seem to be somewhat simi- 
lar to the Pepysian copy.® But Miss Hammond says that the 
title Canieriury Tales was “ abused ” herein by “ short prose anec- 
dotes of the coarsest character,” and if the jests are really those of 

^ Vaballero 'bdho and Bl Amor constcmte. 

® Of. P6rez Pastor, BidUografia madrilena, Madrid, 1891, Ii. 

^Tlie bibliograpliy of Mr. Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales 
md Prose Eommoes Prmted before 1740, 1912, gives an adequate idea of 
tbe extent of jest-book literature in the period and of its importance for 
the student. The most interesting of the earlier collections have been 
edited by W. C. Hazlitt in the familiar Bhakespewre Jesi^Boohs, and a 
recent study of value for more than its special application is Professor 
Thornton S. Graves^ onson* in the est-Boohs, The Manly Afiniversdry 
Studies in Lmguage cmd Litero^ture, 1923, pp. 12Tff. 

^ Ghaueer, a Bihliogra/phioal Mmual, p. 155. 
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the 1687 edition, she does not mention a lact which both mitigates 
'abnse in the title and makes the crude work of Chaucer Junior 
more noteworthy. He pays Chaucer the not entirely questionable 
compliment of retelling the MilUr's Tale and the Merchant's Tale 
in the hope that they will please his chap-book clientele. That is 
to say, for the Miller^s Tale he tells Chaucer^s telescoped fabliaux 
of the clerk who foretells a flood in order to trick a husband and 
of the second lover who gets revenge for his discomfiture by the 
clerk, all as it was put together by Chaucer but with only bare 
facts and no names. But for the Merchant's Tale he intrigues us 
by recounting Boccaccio^s version of the pear-tree incident, sup- 
posedly preferring it deliberately to Chauccr^s. The bare possi- 
bility that Chaucer Junior did not know the Decameron and that 
by telling Boccaecio^s story he proves it naturalized in England 
is arresting, but probably Chaucer Junior knew the Decameron, 
at least through English translation. 

The copy in the Pepysian library is bound up with that collec- 
tion of popular literature which has been named Penny Merri- 
ments.^ It has twenty-three pages and contains sixteen prose stor- 
ies or anecdotes together with three songs. The stories are some- 
times so short as to be merely witty answers, usually indecent, and 
the events are all laid in Canterbury. The title-page in full is 
as follows: 

Canterbury Tales: composed For the Entertainment of All In- 
genuous young Men and Maids at their merry Meetings, upon 
Christmas, Easter, Whitson-tide, or any other time; especially in 
long Winter Evenings, to heep good Wits imply' d. Intermixt with 
pleasant Stories, witty Jests, and delightful Songs, very proper 
for either City, Town or Country, with an Epistle Dedicated to 
the BaTcers, Smiths and Millars. By Chaucer Junior. This may 
be Printed, R. P. Printed for J. Bach at the Blach Boy near the 
Draw-Bridge on London-Bridge, 1687. 

The hint is plain that such a collection was meant as a stock 
of folk-lore which, once it had been started, would circulate with- 
out the aid of the printed page. Purchasers were meant to, and 
probably did, buy the book to increase the fund of entertaining 
jests which they could recall from memory upon fitting occasions. 


*11, pp. 225 
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In other words, the' complete cycle through which a folk-tale of 
vitality may travel is at least indicated, from the folk to the skil- 
ful hand of a sophisticated author like Chancer or Boccaccio and 
back to the folk again through the popularizing ministrations of 
a go-between. That the medieval story of the pear-tree in all its 
forms had been entirely forgotten by the unlettered in England 
and that Chaucer Junior gave oral life to it again would be con- 
tentions perhaps too difficult to prove. 

The promised epistle of the jest-book is brief and has a 
homely concreteness. It runs: 

Tlie Dedication to the Bakers, Smiths, Millers, and other Readers. 

You are presented here with a choice Banquet of delightful Tales, pleas- 
ant Stories, witty Jests, and merry Songs to divert the young Men and 
Maids when they come to the Bake-house, Forge or Mill ; and by these you 
may encrease your Trade and call customers to you : for be sure the merry 
Lasses will go where they can be furnished with Tales, Stories and Jests; 
therefore these are as necessary for you as a fair Wife for a fine Tavern, 
a young Hostess for an old Inn, or a Gazet for a Cofitee-House. It is 
fitted for all manner of Persons, therefore I hope you will all furnish your 
selves with it; for it will be a rare companion for Old and Young upon 
many Occasions; especially at Christmas, JEaster, WMtsonUde, or long 
Winter Evenings over a Cup of Hut-brown Ale and Lambs-wool. In a 
word, you will find it as comfortable as Matrimony, or as sweet as a 
Maiden-head at midnight, or a Sack-Posset at the latter end of a Fire. 
What would you have more, the young Men and Maids may laugh till their 
Lungs ake, and the old and melancholly, will find Dr. Merryman the best 
Physitian. 

The Miller's Tale^ wholly without title or reference to Chaucer^s 
Miller, is the sixth in Chaucer Junior, and the pear-tree story, 
also without title, is the eleventh. Although the story of the car- 
penter and his wife^s lovers is no less interesting than the other 
for the method which reduces it to the compass of the popular 
mind, it does not depart from Chaucer in any essential fact and 
is less worth reproduction. The pear-tree story, very like the 
Miller^ s Tale in length and form, is as follows : 

A Beautiful young Gentlewoman of Ganierluryy being wedded to an Old 
Man in respect of his Riches, he being as full of Ice, as she of Fire, had 
a mind to try the difference between young and old Flesh, shewed some 
kindness more than ordinary to her Serving-man; which he perceiving, 
lays hold of all Opportunities to address himself to her by way of Love; 
hut she would not yield to his Desire, unless he would contrive some way 
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to corimte lier Husband in Ms presence and he not to believe it, this caused 
the Serving-man to stretch his Invention upon the Hack, who at last ac- 
quainted his Mistress that he had found an Experiment to do it, provided 
she would when her Husband and she was a walking in the Garden, pre- 
tend to Long for some Fruit on some of the highest Trees, and to leave to 
him the management of the rest, which accordingly she did: The Old Man 
calling his Man to ascend the tree to gather the Fruit; which, as soon as 
he got up, cryed out with a loud Voice, Master, Master, leave off for 
shame, I never in all my life see so unseemly an Action, for shame dis- 
engage yourself from my Mistress, or else some of the Neighbours will see 
you: the old Man amazed at this Language, asked if the Fellow was mad, 
and what he meant? 0 Sir, said the Man, the Tree is either bewitched 
or else I can not believe mine own Eyes; for I fancy I see you upon my 
Mistress. Come down, come down, and let me get up the Tree to know if, 
it seems so to me; the Fellow comes down and the old Man gets up: in 
the Interim, the young Fellow fell to work with his Mistress, the old Man 
looks down and sees it, cries out, in good Faith says he, it seems to me 
just as it did to you, for methinks I see you upon your Mistress as per- 
fectly as if it was really so: the old Man gets down and thinks the Tree 
bewitched; orders presently to be cut down, for fear it should infect the 
rest. Thus was the old Man made a Cuckold to his own Face and would 
not believe it. 

It may be that Chancer Junior, if indeed his and not an earlier 
jest-book is the first to give the story in this form, confused his 
Chaucer and his Boccaccio,^ but more probably, in vie-w of his 
good memory for the Miller’s Tale, he deliberately chose to follow 
Boccaccio, though the other version of the story, in -which the 
husband is blind, had been told for Englishmen by Caxton ® as 
■well as by Chaucer. The 1630 translation of the Decameron ® at 
least does not furnish any hint as to why Chaucer Junior made 
his changes or omissions. The explanation seems to be the natu- 
ral feeling of the story-teller for the temper of his audience. He 
robs the woman of almost all that wiliness which was the point 
of Boccaccio’s tale for any medieval reader and makes the man 
the contriver of the trickery. The tests of the woman by the 
lover, in which she is made by Boccaccio to show the most deli- 
cate artistry in intrigue, and their climax in the extraction of 
the tooth are omitted, evidently as too fine spun and too protract- 

^ Seventli day, nintli story. 

“ Cf. Chaucer Society Originals and Analogues, pp. 181-2. 

“Kepriuted 1909 with introductiou by Edward Hutton. 
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ed for the bakers^ smiths^ millers^ and other readers.” Also the 
audacious irony of Boccaccio^s Lydia^ who has the tree cut down 
beeanse it has sinned against her honor and might do wrong to 
some other woman^ becomes in Chaucer Junior the condemning 
of a bewitched tree by the husband, something that all ingen- 
uous young men and maids ” of the countryside could understand. 

WiiiLABi) Eabnham. 

University of California. 


A SOUECE FOE TARTUFFE, 1067-1070. 

In Du Eyer’s Lucrice (pub. 1638), iv, 3 are found the following 
lines: 

]Sre vous abusez plus, ne croyez plus aux fables. 

L’honneur n’est qu’uu faux Bieu qui fait des mis^rables; 

A sgavoir icy bas secrettement aymer, 

Consiste la vertu que Ton doit estimer. 

These might be supposed to have furnished a suggestion for 
Tartuffe 1502-1506, except that a passage in Eegnier seems to be 
nearer. Other lines in Lucrecej however, are nearer to Tartuffe 
1067-1070 than anything that has been suggested. They occur 
shortly after Collatin has foolishly invited Tarquin to his house 
and the latter has made proposals to Lucreee. The lines are : 

Iiors qu’uu attaque ainsi la vertu d’une femme, 

Elle doit d'elle-mesme estouffer cette flamme, 

Et n’en peut avertir uii mary g€nereux, 

Sans exciter un feu beaucoup plus dangereux. 

Since Moli^re in 1644 bought Du Eyer^s Sc&vole, which was 
played many times by him later, and also played Aloionee with 
the Precieuses Ridicules in 1659, there is no doubt he knew Du 
Eyer^s tragedies well. 

Heemak Bell. 

Johns Mofkim University ^ 



REVIEWS. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Edited by J. E. E. Tolkien 
and E. V. Goedon. Oxford: The Clarendon Press^ 1924. 

The two Oxford scholars who have collaborated on this much 
needed edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight have pro- 
duced a book of great importance for students of Middle English. 
They renounce any intention of adding to our knowledge of sub- 
jects that have little direct bearing on the poem itself. Indeed^, 
their introduction contains hardly a single new suggestion about 
the author and his workS;, or about the genesis of his story^ though 
it judiciously reviews what has been written on these subjects by 
other scholars. Their primary object has been to expound the 
meaning of one of the most difficult texts in Middle English;, and 
in thiS;, surely the chief duty of an editor^ they have admirably 
succeeded. The noteS;, besides discussing textual problems^, provide 
illuminating comment on mediaeval customs, and especially on the 
Arthurian background of the poem. A brief section on the poePs 
language contains helpful analyses of the^ large Scandinavian and 
French elements in the vocabulary. The excellent glossary is the 
first to accompany the poem since the entirely inad^equate one of 
Morrises edition (18’64), for GoUancz in his revisions (1897, 1912) 
has printed only the text. 

The book is convenient in size and pleasant in appearance. . These 
advantages would not have been forfeited by the inclusion of a 
more extensive bibliography. The lack of an adequate bibliog- 
raphy is the more noticeable because of the paucity of biblio- 
graphical references in the notes. In avoiding the tendency of 
American and German editors to swamp their texts in a sea of 
references, English editors, it seems, are apt to fall into the oppo- 
site error. After all, Gawain is likely to be read not so much by 
the beginner in Middle English as by the advanced student, who 
would welcome bibliographical help.^ In this connection it may 
be noted that the Select Bibliography fails to mention Morrises 
revision of 1869, which differs frequently in details from the first 
printing of 1864, even though it was not issued as a new edition. 

The text, the preface tells us, is free from ^ a litter of italics, 
asterisks, and brackets, the trail of the passing editor.^ Deviations 
from the manuscript are noted only at the bottom of the page. 
The editors do not record the frequent cases where the original 

^Gf. Halbert's criticism, Modem, Philology, xxin, 246 - 9 . J. H. Gr. 
Grattan, Meriew of English Btndnes, i, 484-7, on the other hand, commends 
the editors for not attempting to epitoinize all the * literature ’ that has 
gathered around the poeoDo. 
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scribe has first written the wrong letter and then corrected it^ -and 
this is not strictly necessary. But fuller information about the 
state of the text would occasionally be helpful. Thus no mention 
is made of the fact that a second hand has made corrections and 
retraced words in dark brown ink where the manuscript is rubbed 
or illegible. In most cases this is of no importance, as in mahe, 
43, where the last three letters are obviously in a difierent hand. 
But sometimes this retracing may account for forms that are not 
usual in the manuscript, such as fayldj 658 (/ and d rewritten) ; 
yomTj 1214, an error unnoted by the editors in a passage where 
there is a good deal of retracing; woled, 1508, where the ed seems 
to be retraced, possibly over a de. A few minor misreadings may 
be added: the manuscript has pe proude 168, not proude; of 
591, the editors say that ^what was read as u is really part 
of pj, the lower portion of which had faded,^ but the letter seems 
clearly u, and is quite unlike the top of the scribe^s p, though oper 
was undoubtedly the author^s word; on the other hand, the final 
letter of 608, ought to be read as y, though all except the first 
stroke is faint ; spelcere, 2461, which the editors print as the manu- 
script reading, following Gollancz, is really spelced. 

In Ihe reading of the passages that have been blotted on the 
opposite page, the so-called ^ off-sets,^ Tolkien and Gordon have in 
one instance succeeded better than Elnott, who first observed their 
value {Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx, 102). In the famous passage de- 
scribing the boar-hunt, gryme, 1442, is certainly right, not grydre, 
as read by Knott. But the preceding word is, I think, neither 
Knotfs queried hise, nor Tolkien and Gordon^s pis — ^whieh they 
supply and do not pretend to read — ^but plainly ful in the offset.^ 
Eortunately this reading makes as good sense, if not better, than 
the previous ones: ^Eul grymme quen He gronyed, f>enne greued 
mony.^ In 1444 both Emott and the Oxford editors seem to me 
too confident in reading sped{e) (Knott spede rad) in the offset; 
t looks as much like sparred, which would be ME. sparre, ^ spring, 
thrust rapidly,^ see Pearl 1169 and NPL. s. v. spar, v. 3, where 
Wars of Alexander 2975, and Destruction of Troy 6690, 6914 are 
cited. ^ Sparred forth good sped boute spyt more.^ In 2329, ^ pe 
couenaunt schop ryjt so, Schapen in Arpme^ halle^,^ Knott and the 
editors seem to have been misled by the schop of the preceding line 
and Gollancz^s emendation [schaped'] into seeing scha(pen) in the 
offset. The first three letters seem to me to be fer or possibly fet, 
and the word is probably formed, ^ confirmed ^ or foiled, ^ arranged.^ 

**Oiie dislikes to appear too positive when competent scholars are un- 
willing to commit themselves, hut the skeptical may now take the Early 
English Text Societ^r's facsimile, and read for themselves with the aid 
of a mirror and sunlight. My own readings are based on the manuscript 
itself, which I studied in 1922, my rotograph, and the new facsimile. 
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Besides, the assumed repetition of the same word scTiop . . • 
schapen, like that of spede . . . good sped (1444) would not be 
characteristic of the author. Finally, Knott is surely right in read- 
ing hor not lor in 1441, and I agree with him in seeing traces of 
what looks like lioge beneath the blot : ^ For he watj hogo, hor alf?er 
grattest/ 

Of the many emendations that have been proposed for Gawain^, 
the editors wisely adopt very few. Some of their own suggestions, 
such as Uchez, for cacTiez, 1906, where a word beginning with I is 
required for the alliteration, are likely to win favor. Both for lol^ 
144 (Kapier^s suggestion) spoils the sense, for a contrast must be 
intended between the preceding line which describes the Green 
Knight^s back and breast as ^ sturne ^ and that which describes 
^ his wombe and his wast ^ as ^ worthily smale,^ a contrast quite in 
accord with mediaeval ideals of strength and beauty. ^Alle his 
forsnes he fong at f>e fyue joye^,^ 646, the editors have emended 
to ^ Alle his fersnes he feng,^ etc. But fong occurs in Pearl 884, 
and ^strength of character^ (forceness is recorded elsewhere) 
rather than fierceness^ is what Gawain would derive from the 
Five Joys. Iquere, 660, emended to aiquere, may easily be MB. 
ywhere^ OE. gehwxr^ ^ everywhere ayquere is elsewhere always 
spelled with a y, 

Eeadings that have been previously considered difficult the editors 
frequently make clear by new punctuation, and in this respect their 
text marks a great advance over that of the Early English Text 
Society. Thus H grypte for bi-grypie, 214; f>e^ lede for pe lede, 
258 ; to his cori-fere^ for to his dort fere^y 594, are slight changes, 
but make notable improvement in the sense. The recognition of 
parenthetical clauses in 1511 jff. and 1860 makes the text intelli- 
gible, though the similar parenthesis in 1623 hardly solves the 
difficulty. Different punctuation would, I think, explain the be- 
ginning of the quatrain (2207-11), which is paraphrased ^Let God 
work [his will] ; ah well ! it helps me not a bit [to be afraid]. I 
should punctuate: 

Let God worche! ^We loo ’ — 

Hit lielppej me not a mote, 

and paraphrase ^ Let God work his will ! ^Alas ^ (i. e. lamentation) 
helps me not a bit/ with redundant hit as frequently. The occa- 
sional paraphrases in the notes are so helpful that it might have 
been advisable to include more explanations of passages such as 
132-3, 821, where competent translators and learned commentators 
have gone astray. The editors interpret line 2511 : ^ For non may 
hyden his harme, bot vnhap ne may hit ^ as meaning ^ For none 
may hide his (spiritual) harm, but he cannot unfasten it/ But 
even the author of Gawain can hardly be guilty of the extremely 
unnatural word-order which this explanation assumes in the second 
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danse. I see iiO' difflcnlty in the nsnal interpretation: ^without 
misfortnne ensning.^ Gawain means that he is going to wear the 
lace as the sign of his shame^ for he has learned by experience 
that misfortune alwa 3 ^s results from attempting to conceal one^s 
guilt. 

The glossary;, which contains many new definitions and etymolo- 
gies^ is a valuable contribution to Middle English lexicography. 
Especially important is the recognition of the large Scandinavian 
element in vocabulary and phraseology. Fyshe, ‘^scamper/ is 
derived from OlST. fysmh, ^desire/ but in meaning it seems more 
closely connected with OE. fymn, Hiasten.^ Twynne with double 
n is from OX. Ivinna rather than OE. Iwman. The noun wylce^ 
used of the corners of the boar’s mouth, is clearly to be connected 
with OX. mlc (cf. munnvlk) rather than OE. wo, ^ creek.’ Be- 
cause of the alliterative requirements many words are used in 
extraordinary senses, and many of the definitions are, of course, 
purely contextual (e. g. ne^ej ^ touch,’ 1836). ChelcJce in line 
1107 means ^ booty, gain,’ the commonest meaning of OF. eschec, 
rather than mere ^fortune.’ There are very few errors or mis- 
prints. In the section on language the verb ^aule is twice cited 
(pp. 126, 127) as pule. 

Egbert J. Meistner. 

Yale University. 


Eandhuch der mUlelengHschen Grammatih, Erster Teil: Laui- 
lehre. By Eiohard Jordait. xvi 273 pp: Carl Winter’s 
Universiiatsbuchhandlung, Heidelberg, 1925. M. 8. 

It is a curious fact that no thoroughgoing scientific grammar 
of Middle English has yet been written. The Wrights have given 
us a sound elementary grammar, it is true, but no definitive work 
exists. Morsbaeh’s grammar will never be brought to completion, 
and now the untimely death of Jordan takes away the one scholar 
who had devoted himself to the long neglected task. Before he 
died he had got out his Lautlehre, fortunately enough. It is this 
which is before us for review. The volume reflects the man. Its 
fulness, its accuracy, its ordered array of facts, move one to admi- 
ration. In its making Jordan lived up to the exacting standards 
of present-day grammatical study, and his book now holds the 
field as the authoritative work on Middle English phonology. And 
yet one is not altogether satisfied with it. Clear and systematic 
though it be, it lacks the freshness of approach which one ought 
to 'feel in the magnum opus of a, master. Jordan’s grammar is a 
fine and a useful piece of work, but it breaks no new ground. It is 
so thoroughly in line with our grammatical tradition that we could 
get on without it. 
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L will illustrate witli the traditional division of the Middle Eng- 
lish vocabulary into two parts, the Germanic and the Romanic ele- 
ments, so-called. This division Jordan follows, of course ; indeed, 
his whole method of study is dominated by it. We are given, first, 
the phonology of the Germanic element, then that of the Romanic 
element. This procedure, I think, is unsound, at bottom. It has 
grown, not so much out of the phonological phenomena themselves 
as out of the etymological point of view which dominated gram- 
matical study in the pre-scientific age. A rigidly scienti fie method 
of approach w^^ould call for a different division^ a division into 
native words and loan-words, the latter group falling into as many 
subdivisions as there were languages concerned. Thus, after tak- 
ing up the sound-changes in native words, the grammarian would 
consider the various groups or loan-words each for itself. His 
chapters on Dutch words in Middle English wnuld be worked out 
as systematically as would be his chapters on French words. Such 
classifications as Germanic and Romanic have little if any point 
for the Middle English period. The Dutch-soimd-systcm is a 
thing for itself, and the study of what happened to it in English 
mouths is only confused by a quasi-identification of Dutch and 
English under the head Germanic. Similarly, Latin and French 
are only confounded if one persists in lumping them together as 
Romanic. 

Errors or omissions in matters of detail are not absent from 
Jordan^s work, though infrequent. Thus, capun (p. 20) is not 
an OB. but an early ME. borrowing; cf. Max Forster, Anglia^ 
3:li> 12'1, note 3. The French pronunciation of u in words like 
reducen (p. 21) is no proof of anything except the triumph of 
the Anglo-French spelling-system. 0. Funke^s paper in Englische 
Studien^ LVi 1-25^ should be included in the bibliography at the 
top of p. 21. Under Irawl (p. 24) a reference to my etymology 
{Mod. Phil., XX, 198) would have been in place. On p. 192 the 
author should have referred, at least, to H. D. Learned^s Accentua- 
tion of 0-F.i Loanwords in English, PMLA, xxxvir, 707 ff. The 
diphthong ui (rather than oi) cannot safely be deduced, in words 
like anguish, by the development of the first element to a w upon 
stress-shift to the second element (p. 211) ; for monosyllabic o as 
well as u might perfectly well become w, under the circumstances. 

The Johns Eophins University. KeMP MaLOXE. 


Etudes suT la thSdtre frangais et italien de la Menaissance, par 

Maueioe Mignom- (Paris, Champion, 1933). 

Much genuine scholarship is shown by the fiTe papers by M. Mignon 
included in this small pamphlet. The careful criticism of Ariosto’s 
4 
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'comedies^ especially of La Cassaria and I Suppositi, the notice of 
Eevisius Textor — J ean Tixier de Eavisy — announced as preliminary 
to a more complete forthcoming study, and the concluding essay 
on the Italian theatre at Lyons in the Eenaissance, all introduce 
some new material and bring both that and facts already known 
into thoughtfully defined relationship to the history of French 
drama. M. Mignon^s belief is that Italian models were eyen more 
important to French playwrights than Moland and others have 
stated. Ariosto^s infiuence seems to him particularly pervasive, 
though in his discussion he does not emphasize Ariosto’s influence 
so much as his subjects and style. Textor ^s life is sympathetically 
set forth in the paper devoted to him, and the reasons for his popu- 
larity in the pedagogical world of his time are fully explained. 
The last chapter contains several new notes on Italian actors in 
Lyons, most famous among them the early sixteenth-century visitor, 
Alione, writer of carnival farces and macaronic verse, and Isabella 
Andreini, the greatly praised prima donna who died there in 1604. 

WiNiFiiED Smith. 

Vassar College. 


The Chaucer Tradition, By Aage Bbusendoeff. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 192'5. Pp. 510. 

$5.50. 

To observing eyes it has become apparent that a scholarly in- 
terest in Chaucer has of late noticeably declined. For this two 
reasons may be given. Students, even before the war, had begun 
to turn their attention to later periods. But it was felt, by Chaucer 
specialists likewise, thait the major evidence was all in. So com- 
pletely had the field been revolutionized (a comparison between 
the two editions of Eoot will show what was done in a decade and 
a half), that nothing of great moment — so it was argued — could be 
unearthed. Much of the credit for putting Chaucer into his proper 
light, it noiay be said, goes to this country, and forms a brilliant 
chapter in the history of English scholarship in America. 

At the moment, however, when Chaucerian investigation with 
usr is at low ebb, there comes from Copenhagen (continuation of 
a doctor’s dissertation begun under Jespersen) one of the most 
important studies in recent years. Conclusions innumerable, ac- 
cepted by scholars as final, are challenged, and fresh contribu- 
tions appear on nearly every page. The author’s equipment is 
masterly : an intimaite acquaintance with the vast body of Chaucer 
criticism; a grasp of linguistics as well as of mediaeval history 
and literature; and — of paramount importance — a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the MBS. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Dr. 
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Brusendorif sets new standards in Cliaiieerian research; it is c(‘r- 
tain that his Yoliime Avill stimulate many a seminar. 

liis approach, strangely overlooked hitlieiio, is sound: ex- 

-amine the way in which the knowl<3dgc of Chaucer’s ])orsonaliiy 
and writings was handed down, . . .in order to show ihai our 
information^ scrappy though it iS;, represents a fully authoritative 
tradition, which yields some important hiogra])hica1 facts a1)out 
the poet and offers the sole reliable basis for a true bibliographical 
canon of his works’^ (Preface). Tt is hnt fair to slate ihat ibis 
thesis (as wcH as the title) inadequately suggesits the wealth of 
material in the book. 

In the opening chapter, entitled Problems/^ evidence is given 
that the Troilus ms. (Corjms Chrisii Coll. Camb.) is prolialdy au- 
thentic, since it was in the possession of the descendants of John of 
Gaunt. Accordingly, the portrait (two reproductions appear) of 
Chaucer reading before the court comes close to being a genuine 
representation. It can no longer be doubted that Thomas was the 
poeiPs son, — a conclusion independently arrived at by Professor 
Martin Eund in his valuable monograph ('^‘^ Thomas Chaucer 
Univ, of Mtnn, Studies in Lang, and Lit,, 1920). But the much- 
maligned Lydgate knew rather intimately two generations of 
the Chaucer family; indeed Thomas was one of his patrons- 
Waturally the value of Lydgate^s information is increased. When 
he says therefore that the LGrW was waitteii '^‘^at the request of the 
queen,^^ it ^^must surely be allowed to settle the old question 
wheither the queen, Anne . . . isrepresentedby the Alcestis figure 
(p. 40). Finally, it was through the Monlc of Bury that -Shirley 
came to know the poePs descendants and his writings (p. ^12)^ an 
important fact as we shall later see. 

The Cant, Tales are discussed in Chap. II: ^‘^The Principles of 
Textual Criticism '^‘^The ms. Groups The Text/^ The Elles- 
mere is much the heait group and in doubtful oases it is always 
safest to accept its evidence occasionally, however, the Oxford 
variants give the best reading (pp. 106 ff.) . In the Man of Law^s 
Epilogue, B. suggests Yeoman instead of Shipman; but this con- 
jecture does not take into account the inappropriateness of language 
to the forester. To be sure we know little of the Yeoman. "^Still, 
would the knight have had as an attendant one of the loose kind? 

The HosPs comments on Griselda, which are undoubtedly genu- 
ine, B. would place immediately after the Clerk^s Envoy: ‘'"'the 
light, humorous touch of the stanza was due to Chaucer^s definite 
wish for artisitic relief from the savage attacks on women in the 
Envoy and the MerehanPs Prologue'*^ (p. 76) . The four contem- 
porary tragedies of the Monk, the author (following the all Eng- 
land tradition) would place at the -end (pp. 77 f.). B. rightly 
warns against tampering too freely with the text of Chaucer; 
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scribes and modern editors have taken too many liberties^ believing 
the poet eonld write no faultless line (108 ff.)* good reasons 
the theory that the Shipman's Tale was intended for the Wife of 
Bath is rejected (pp. 118 f.). Not the least valuable part of Bru- 
sendorff^s work is his discussion of the duration of the pilgrimage 
and the arrangement of the tales (pp. 120 ff.). Since Chaucer 
was probably not responsible for the titles of his tales^, B. raises 
the question whether Unworthy Sone of Eve is after all a slip 
(p. 131). 

The longer works are taken up in Chap. III. Lydgate’s well 
known remark on Dante in Ynglyssh” the author believes 
refers to a part or whole of the Wife of Bath's Tale (pp. 149 ff.). 
The EF is thought to celebrate the royal engagement. It was on 
or about Dec. 10 (cf. EF, 11. 63, 111), 1380, that Eichard finally 
decided to marry. Brusendorffs view is greatly strengthened by 
the mention of Froissart’s Le Tempts D'Onnour, a poetical dream 
vision treating an actual marriage which likely served as a model 
for the EF (pp. 158 ff.). 

The view that there were two or more versions of TO published 
before the poem was finished are rejected. On the contrary B., 
basing his opinion on three passages not found in some mss. (cE. 
p. 170), holds "^^that the text goes back to Chaucer’s own draft, 
where the passages were added in the margin or on loose slips.” 
Thus careful copyists incorporated these revised readings, while 
the other mss. show the rejected readings copied by careless 
scribes (p. 171). The chapter concludes with a discussion of 
the Astrolale. Since Lydgate (who was probably in a position to 
know) says that this treatise was written for the poet’s son, Kitt- 
redge’s ^‘^identification (viz. Clifford’s son) appears very unlikely 
indeed” (p. 1751). 

The chapter on " The Minor Poems ” is a contribution in itself. 
Here Shirley comes into his own. Fortune is probably genuine. 
The Envoy to Truth, for insufficient reasons I think, B. believes 
spurious (for evidence that Chaucer knew Vache see ^^Hew Chau- 
cer Items” in MLNotes, xn, ppi 511 ff.). The concluding stanza 
of Anelida and Aroite is thought unChauceriah; obviously the KT 
is affected (p. 260). The Complaint of Mars probably refers (on 
the strength of Shirley) to a contemporary love affair. B. plaus- 
ibly identifies the characters with Sir John Holland and the 
Duchess of York. The Complaint of Pity is colored by Dante and 
a sonnet of Petrarch (pp. 268 ff.). For the first time we have an 
exact reprint of Womanly Nohlesse, The Balade of a Bern is 
probably by Chaucer. The Prouerls may owe something to De- 
schamps. On p. 286 there is noted a possible Bohemian literary 
influence on Chaucer. Scogcm probably refers to John and n(rt 
Henry, -and is plausibly dated 1391 -and not 1393 (289 ff.). 
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Cliap. V on the 12. Rose is an exhanstivc monograph of 130 pp. 
Briefly his thesis is that Chancer made a complete translation of 
the poem a few years before 1380/^ The garbled state of the 
text is mainly due to its having been handed down by a younger 
contemporary of Chaucer;, who had to rely on his memory in doing 
so and who introduced several conscious as well as many uncon- 
scious changes. When his memory failed him he reproduced the 
text as best he might;, sometimes with the avssistance of the French 
poem. . . While it is impossible to give ihis reviser a name^ his 
local habitation must have been ithe JSTorth Midlands (p. 415; 
of. p. 382). In short, the poem is not ^^made up from fragments 
of the work of several translators, but . , . the original version was 
rather handed down through failing memory^' (p. 387). 

The concluding chapter deals with lost and spurious works. 
Maudeleyne (a hypoithetical stanza is given) presumably resembled 
Seint Oecilie (pp. 426 ff). The Booh of the Lion was probably 
inspired by Deschamps (p. 429). Several minor works are re- 
jected (pp. 439 fl.). Skeafs Clanvowe and not Kittredge^s can- 
didate wrote The Ouchoo and the Nightingale, His evidence on 
this point seems conclusive. Though B. is probably right in tak*' 
ing the middle path on Chancer^s relations with Gaunt, it is well 
to remember that Thomas C. by 1389 was identified with this noble- 
man (ef. Knud, op. cit), B. thinks it "not unlikely that 
Eichard is to he identified with the God of Love in LQW (p. 
448 m). 

Three appendices contain some of the most important material 
in the book. In A., Shirley and Lydgate are treated. Attention 
is directed in B. to the unsatisfactory state of Chancer^s text, and, 
though the dangers of emendation are noted, some good conjectures 
are made. In "Chaucer and Deschamps (in C.) further bor- 
rowings from the French poet are given. The book ends with 
what is perhaps Brusendorff^-s most startling theory : " it is entirely 
unwarrantable to assume two occasions (as does Lowes, viz. 1386 
and 1393), on which Clifford served as the literary messenger of 
Deschamps. We have got one reference, and one only, to such a 
mission; we cannot then gratuitously postulate that there really 
were two, occurring seven years apart, but under exactly similar 
conditions.^^ Likewise Hittredge^s bells’ that Cianvowe^s Booh of 
Cupid coniams a reference to the daisy in LCfW is rejected. 
Accordingly, Chancer first saw Deschamps^ poems in 1393. The 
two Prologues of the LGW are then ip be dated 1393 and 1394 
respectively. 

This review, in spite of its length, has left untouched many sig- 
nificant matters. The references which have been checked up are 
correct, except one; P. 109, n. 2: for Eng. Stud. 47. 84 ff/^ proba- 
bly read Eng. Stud, 47. 1 ff., espec. 30 ff.^" Unfortunately EooPa 
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first edition was used. Brusendorffs style is admirable, and there 
IS many a page of illuminating criticism. Finally, the volume 
should hasten the preparation of a cmtical edition of Chaucer. A 
good text, together with pertinent material now embedded in places 
only known to the sturdy specialist, is at present the greatest need ; 
and until that is met the study of the poet will suffer all along 
the line. 

Erhest Kuhl. 

Goucher College, 


Medieval Romance in England, A Study of the Sources and Ana- 
logues of the Non-Cyclic Metrical Romances, By Laura A. 
Hibbard, Ph. D. viii -f- 34:2 pp. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York^ 1924. $3.50. 

This excellent volume first took form as a Chicago doctor\s dis- 
sertation, but its publicaiton was deferred, wisely enough, from 
year to year, so that when it finally appeared it had become a pro- 
duct in every way worithy of the ripe, broad scholarship which we 
have learned to associate with its author. In her Preface Mrs. 
Loomis says, The amount of intensive work that has been done 
on the individual non-cyclic romances and the lack of any compre- 
hensive effort to summarize the results have led almost equally to 
the present undertaking. . . . Each romance is treated individu- 
ally ,in a section, one part of which deals with Versions, and one 
with the Origins of the tale. Under Versions I have attempted to 
give something of a life history of each legend by listing all the 
literary versions which were composed before 1500, and by indi- 
cating so far as possible their relationship. In the section on 
Origins I have recorded the opinions of scholars on the historical 
and legendary elements that gave rise- to the story and have tried 
to set forth the most important motifs which characterize the 
different versions. The Index of Matters and Literature at the 
close of the book is designed to coordinate this material and to 
reveal for these romances . . . the recurrent themes, the stock 
situations, characters, incidents, properties, the dominating concep- 
tions, which mark the favorite patterns of mledieval story-tellers 
as diverse in purpose and ability as the authors of these romances.^^ 
The author modestly says nothing of her own original contribu- 
tions, which are considerable, particularly in esthetic interpretation 
and evaluation. 

The limitation indicated in the sub-title is adhered to perhaps 
too rigidly; thus, even a romance like Sir Launfal is excluded, 
although it can hardly he looked upon as cyclic except in a rather 
technical sense. But the author is doubtless wise in drawing the 
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line meclninically ; if yon don^t draw it ihm, you will Inive {rouble 
•drawing it at all! And by limiiiiig Inovelf in ibis lasbiom ibe 
author has l)een enabled to do her work with a iboroughness, luvn- 
racy and inielligoni discrimination highly er(‘(lifa))](^ io berst'lf ancl 
to AmenVan philology. JSTatnrally, liowever, an undertaking so 
formidable as hers could not be earned out iinpi‘C(*nbly. 1 have 
gone through the chapter on liaveloh ilie Dane with some 
and find several deficiencies of one sort or another. Thus, Kiipbu’- 
sohmidii’s discussion of the French versions is nderred io, lint no 
mention is made of J. Vising’s study of the some maiier in his 
Etude sur le dialecie anglo-normnml du XU. merle, alihough this 
study superseded that of Kupfcrschmidi. 1 miss from the bibliog- 
raphy A. Bugge’s ‘^^Plavelok og Olaf Tryggvespu/' Aarhtigrr, lb0«s; 
pp. 233 ff. In a note on p. 10? A. OIrik is said io hove noled that 
the Hrolfssaga is conncctod but sligldly with th(^ liaveloh legend 
but closely with Meriadoc, But OIrik took ihis observalton (with 
due acknowledgments) from 0. L. Olson^s Eelalion of Ilrolfmiga 
to Beowulf (Chicago dissertation, 1916) and credit should 
go where it due. The device of setting dead mini up on stakes 
to deceive one^s enemies is em])loyed;, not only in Saxo’s story of 
Hamlet;, but also in his story of Gram (ed. Holder;, p. 1?). A 
minute examination of other chapters might well reveal further 
blemishes. But if these are no more serious thaA the ones I have 
pointed out;, Mrs. Loomis may safely be congratulated on having 
written a work of value and importance for the medieval philologist. 

The Johns Hopkins Unwersvty. KuMP MalONU. 


L’ Appel de la route, par Edouard EstaunU, edited by Makjokie 
L. Henbt. Boston, Ginn, 1936. xxviii -j- 339 pp. $1.56. 

The many teachers who find it hard to thread their way through 
recent literature will welcome the guidance otferod by a now series 
of texts, under the general editorship of Professor Morize, called 
Contemporary France in Literature. Dnhamel, Estaunie, Guil- 
laumin, and P6rochon will be more to their taste than a rechauffe 
of M. Perrichon or Te Petit Chose. L’ Appel de la route, the first 
of the volumes announced to appear, sets an excellent standard for 
the editions that are to follow. Miss Henry is well adapted to 
her task, for she combines with an unusual knowledge of French 
a personal acquaintance with M. Estaunie. One is not suprised 
to find an illuminating introduction and a well edited text. The 
absence of a vocabulary and the fact that only the most essential 
notes are given may injure the sale of the book and limit it to ad- 
vanced students, but these are probably the readers that Miss H. 
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had in mind, for the haunting flavor of Estaunie’s novels -vrill 
mean little to those who are in their first and second year. Even' 
for advanced students there may be too little action in this novel. 
La Vie secrete might have been, on this account, a better choice. 
But if the editor can make students appreciate the beauty of V Appel 
de la roulcj so much the greater credit will be due her. The notes 
are unusually good; I find few to criticize. On p. 1 we are told 
that " the French college is under the direction of the State,” yet 
on p. 3 we find that a man teaching in a school not under state 
control is a professor “ au college E.” A chiquemude is not a 
“ snap of ” (p. 49), but a blow with the finger, a fillip. “ Destroyed 
by ” (p. 93) is an inexact translation of que grignotent. It is better 
to repeat a brief note than to give cross references (pp. 48, 50, 
66, etc.), for the effect is not to save space, liut to lose the reader’s 
time. Such minor faults detract little, however, from the value 
of the edition, which I recom m end to all teachers of French in 
American colleges. 


The Comic Spirit in Restoration, Drama. By Henry Ten Eyok 
Perry. New Haven (Yale University Press), 1925. xii^- 
148 pp. 

It is no news that scholars have re-discovered the Eestoration 
drama. Most boolanen given to meddling with plays have always 
had a sneaking fondness for the lively pages of Etherege, Wycher- 
ley, and Congreve. Of late, however, stage managers have at- 
tempted the revival of certain pieces, mfidly modified, since our 
taste has not yet quite advanced to the meridian of the lords and 
ladies who applauded the suggestive dialogue of the wits. Pro- 
fessor Nettleton, John Palmer, Allardyce NicoU, and, more re- 
cently, Bonamy Dobree have dealt learnedly with the makers of 
artificial comedy; and now comes Professor Perry of the University 
of Wisconsin, who, through the Yale Press, presents a suave dis- 
cussion of The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama. 

The title of this volume might seem to promise a philosophic 
consideration of varieties of the ludicrous in .the plays of the 
period, but the phrase is here restricted to the very limited usage 
of George Meredith in his well-known essay. An introductory 
chapter speaks of theories of the eonuc but does so in only the 
most cursory fashion. Apparently, Professor Perry is not familiar 
with the survey in German by Gustav Jahn of the history of such 
theories ; and he omits consideration of the doctrines of Emerson, 
Bergson, and Sidis, ’as well as of Freud and of Freud’s latest Eng- 
lish. disciple, Professor Greig. Freud and Max Eastman he dis- 
misses in a line, with the eaqr statement that, “ the mind instinc- 
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tively flees from sthe jargon of psychology and takes refuge in iho 
sMplicity of classic philosophy/^ Eox Professor Perry^ it is not 
the business of psychology and esthetics to trouble with the comic 
at all. But philosophy and Greorge Meredith teach him that the 
comic spirit is an ally of common sense^ sound reason, and fair 
justice; an unimpassion ed perception of incongruities which shuns 
satire, on the one hand, and sentiment, on the other. Wit is the 
centre of its being, and it maintains a happy equilibrium of pleas- 
ure and pain as its mental concomitant. Eeally, the treatment of 
the comic spirit is here so meagre and superficial that the title of 
the volume turns out to be no more than an alluring if misleading 
label upon five collected essays concerned with five leading play- 
wrights of the Eestoration. 

The essays themselves are excellent. They offer a detailed dis- 
cussion of a score of 'comedies, not merely according to their exem- 
plification of the comic spirit, but in general. Here are analyses 
of plots, indications of sources Erench and Spanish, comments 
upon the characters and the dialogue, and a careful placing of each 
playwright in the progress of the 'genre from burlesque and satire 
over to sentiment and that Drama of Sensibility^^ eoneerning 
which Professor Bernbaiim has written so winnmgly. 

Of course, it is a heartless, godless world, this of Eestoration 
comedy, — a world of fops, wits, and rakes, selfish and lawless, en- 
gaged in schemes to gratify theit love or money-lust. All the cry 
is pleasure, as wives intrigue with gallants, husbands intrigue with 
other husbands^ wives, or with ladies of the town, parents scheme 
profitable matches for the young, and youths hoodwink their par- 
ents. There is little thought and much smart talk, endless love- 
making and no true passion. It is a shallow, sensual, cynical 
society that is laughed at, sometimes savagely, as by Wycherley, 
more often with nonchalance, as by Congreve. By degrees senti- 
ment and morality reassert themselves, at first but faintly, as in 
"Vianbrugh^s Confederacy and his counter-pictures of rustic virtue 
set over against urban vice, and then more obviously in Earquhar^s 
ladies of feeling and his rakes susceptible of reform. In a literary 
way, this English comedy of four decades, from the days of Charles 
II to those of Queen; Anne, was mainly influenced by Jonson at 
home and by Mob^re abroad ; but it ladled the moral seriousness 
of Jonson or the bourgeois common sense of Moli^re. Jonson^s 
comedy of humours was copied only in its externals, and Moli^re^s 
humanity and universality were somehow lost in crossing the 
Channel. Yet, we may recognize, with Professor Perry, that 

The Comedy of Manners is, prior to the modem Comedy of Ideas, 
the last and most brilliant effort of the laughing muse to resist the 
intrusions of the more serious concerns of existence and for this 
agreeable volume which describes and judges! it so fairly we may 
be grateful. 

Umversity of CmmmU. EUAriTK W, OHAlimnEK. 
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Fi^ench Travellers in Greece {1770-1820), An Early Phase^ of 
French Philhellenism, By Emile Malakis. Pliiladelpliia, 
1925. University of Pennsylvania Series in Eomanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Fo. 15. 90 pp. 

Le sous-titre de cet onvrage en indique le veritable snjet. On n^y 
tronvera pas en effet une etude detaillee, ni meme line vue superiici- 
elle et rapide des reeits de voyages en Grece eerits par des Eran^ais 
de 1770 a 1820. S^en tenant strictement aux limites d^un cadre assez 
etroit, M. Malakis n’a vouln retenir des Nations qubl a parcourues 
que Fopmion des auteurs sur les Grecs moclernes. II ctait cependant 
bien difficile ici de distinguer la Grece moderne de la Grece antique. 
Si nous laissons de cote le point de vue des purs politiques auquel 
nous n^avons pas a nous placer, il est incontestable que Finterot 
qui s^est manifeste en Erance pour la Grece moderne, a la fin du 
dix-buiticme et au commencement du dix-neuvieme, etait du en 
grande partie a un mirage antique dont M. Malakis Im-meme 
a bien ete force de reconnaitre Pexistence puisqubl a employe le 
terme. II a neglige cependant de nous dire comment s^etait forme 
ce mirage, de quels elements il etait compose, et ePen signaler les 
modifications graduelles et les transformations ii mesure que Fon 
se rapproche de Chateaubriand et de Byron. Il en aurait etc autre- 
ment si Fauteur avait repris la question de plus haut. A la fin du 
dix-septieme siecle, Pitton de Tournefort qui parcourait les lies 
de la mer Eg^e, a la recherche dfinscriptions antiques et de nou- 
veaux echantillons botaniques, n^a pour les Grecs modernes quffin 
m6pris a peine teint6 de quelque indulgence et ffia un pen d’estime 
pour eux que parce qufil regarde cerveau do ces pauvres Grecs 
comme autant dfinscriptions vivantes, lesquelles servent a nous con- 
server les noms citoz par Th^ophraste et par Dioscorido.^^ En 
d^autres termes, il ne retrouve entre eux et leurs predeeesscurs que 
le lien commun dffine langue quhls n’ont conservee que bien altoree 
efc bien corrumpue. Soixante ans plus tard, Guys, par qui M. 
Malakis commence son etude, voit dans la Grece moderne, cou- 
verte du long voile noir des esclaves, une mere captive, affligec-’^ 
On pengoit toute la difference et tout le chemin qui a etc par- 
couru, et il aurait ete interessant de rechercher comment cette 
transformation s’etait produite. A Guys, selon M, Malakis un des 
initiateurs les plus marquants du mouvement jihilhell^ne, il ne 
consaere que quatre pages; il se borne a signaler ^Hhe additions 
of a popular character on GreeJc dances and funerals which Madame 
Chenier contributed/’ alors que les lettres de Madame Oh6iiier, 
d^ailleurs charmantes, m§me si elles ont a popular charucler/’ 
mettent en lumi^re chez les Grecs modernes cette survivance des 
moeurs antiques qui allait leur attirer tant de sympathies. 

Par contre, si Fon accepte le point de vue de M. Malakis, on 
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Irotivera diez lui une enumeration intercssante et utile des reeits 
de voyages on Grece qui devaient contrl])uer a former eette atmos- 
phere enfievree dans laquelle se developpa lo nionvemeni pliil- 
hellene de 1820 a 1830. II les a caracterises de facoii nette et 
precise, souvent trop breve a noire avis. II a clairement nionti'e 
la progression qui va de Guys a Chateanl)riand, ne rencontrant 
guere sur sa route qne deux auteurs, Jacques et Andre Grasset de 
Saint-Sauvcur, qui fussent hostiles aux Grees niodernes. Les 
plus rocents travaux sur VIkneraire de Paris d Jerusalem sont 
resumes de fagon exacte et Finfluence de Fouvrage sur le mouve- 
ment pliilhellene est indiquee avec precision. lei comme en tant 
d^autres cas, Chateaubriand est au centre meme du carrefour d^oii 
divergent iant de voies que devaient suivre les hommes de la gene- 
ration suivante; mais Je ne peux m^emp&her de croire que Chateau- 
briand 4tait plus oceupe de localiser le souvenir de ses lectures que 
de questions politiques pendant son grand polormage. Pour lui, 
comme pour tons les Praneais dealers, Ic philhelkmisme etait une 
question de sentiment et une question d^esthetique, et il reste 
fort regrettable que M. Malakis qui le sait mieux que personne, et 
qui mieux que personne etait prepare pour trailer la question a 
fond, n^ait cru devoir lui faire qu^une place si minime. Lhntergt 
pour la Grece moderne n^est qu^une manifestation dii retour a 
Fantique que M. Louis Bertrand avait etudie dans sa these, une 
transformation de cet exotisme oriental dont M. Martino avait 
esquisse Fhistoire. M. Malakis nous doit de reprendre son travail. 
II a en mains tons les materiaux necessaires: une documentation 
copieuse et exacte, une bibliographie abondante et une eonnaissance 
de la langue qui lui permettront, il Caut Fosp^ror, de nous donner 
cette histoire du sentiment grec encore mal connu malgre les 
travaux particuliers dont il a ete Fobjet. 

Il est fficheux que les nombreuses indications bibliographiques 
contenues dans les notes n^aient pas ete reprises de faqon syste- 
matique k la fin du livre. L^omission du Voyage de Volney est 
curieuse; M. Malakis aurait pu %alement noter les traductions 
Irangaises de relations etrangeres comme celle de Scrofani, Voyage 
en Grece, fait en 1794 et 1795, publiee a Paris en 1801. 

Gilbekt Chin-aeb. 


Peart A Study in Spiritual Dryness, By Sister M. Madeleva, 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1925. 

Modem criticism of the Pearl, which has tended more and more 
to belittle the elegiac and emphasize the allegorical element in the 
poem, reaches its final stage in Sister Made! oval’s book. The pro- 
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ponents of the allegorical inteipretaltion^ from the late Professor 
Schofield;, who thought the Maiden of the yision symbolized 
^^pnrity or clean maidenhood/^ to Professor W. K. Greene^ who 
belieyes she represents divine grace/^ ^ have heretofore admitted 
that the poem was at least cast in thel form of an elegy. As long 
as this admission is made^ it is difficnlt to determine whether the 
Maiden is the poePs child^ real or imagined^ or someone else^s^ 
for this depends largely on one^s estimate of the emotional inten- 
sity of the elegiac passages. Sister Madeleva goes one step further 
than, these critics, and denies^ not only that the Pearl is an elegy, 
but even that the» poem is written in the form of an elegy. She 
calls it a spiritual autobiography. The Pearl child represents 
the poePs own soul, as it might be in a state of perfection at this 
particular time of life^^ (p. 191). 

In her first chapter. Sister Madeleva reviews and criticizes in 
spirited fashion the earlier interpretations of the poem. In the 
second chapter on Spiritual Dryness,^^ she proves the frequency 
of interior desolation as an experience in the lives of the 
mediaeval mystics; and in the third, entitled Spiritual Back- 
grounds and Setting, she discusses the mystic^s conception of the 
spiritual life, especially as illustrated in the works of fourteenth- 
century Englishmen. In the fourth and by far the longest chapter. 
Sister Madeleva reinterprets the Pearl stanza by stanza in the light 
of the writings of the mystic school. The argument in this section 
is evolved with acumen and ingenuity, and the book as a whole is 
well-planned and delightfully written. 

The inevitability of a spiritual interpretation of the Pearl is 
more easily proved than* the absurdity of the view that the poet is 
mourning or pretending to mourn the death of a child. All the 
passages that have hitherto been taken to refer to the death of the 
Pearl Maiden, Sister Madeleva endeavors to explain away, and 
interpret as spiritual autobiography. Por example, 

Flor & fryte may not be fede 
per bit doun dr of in molded dnnne; 

For vcb gresse mot grow of grayne^ dede (29-31) 

means (p. 101) that ^^from the death of every fault or imper- 
fection arises the opposite virtue or perfection.^^ The Maiden^s 
remark ; 

Fox pat pon leste^ watj bot a rose, 

pat flowred <S& fayled as kynde hyt gef (269-70) 

means (p. 134) that the loss of spiritual consolation in a religious 
is ^^hut the withering flower of sensible devotion which does not 
affect alt all the root of the devotion.^^ The! PoePs remark to the 
Maiden : 

^JPMLA. XL (1925), 814-27. Professor Greene’s careful study, wMcb 
contains an admirable critiq^ue of Scbofield’s view, bardly develops bis own 
suggestion with sufficient tborougbness. 
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]70u lyfed not two 3 er in onre l^ede; 

J>oii cow]?e 3 nener God nau1[?er plese ne pray, 

Ne neuer naw|?er Pater ne Crede (483-5) 

refers (pp, 158 if.) to the youth of the religious^ who has been 
only two years in a monastery^ and whose ignorance of Pater 
and Creed indicate a spiritual infancy. When the Maiden says 

When I wente fro yor worlde wete^^ ('^61), this does not imply 
deaths but is (p*. 175) ^"^an expression regularly used to indicate 
entrance into the religious life.'’^ In every oasC;, Sister Madeleva^s 
explanation might be regarded as possible in varying degrees ; but 
in every oase^ also^ a strained and curious interpretation is substi- 
tuted for the natural onC;, and the total impression is not favorable 
to the author^s thesis. 

It is harder to find passages where the allegorical interpretation 
Ms better than that which presupposes personal bereavement. 
Sister Madeleva thinks (p. 133) that a man ingenious enough to 
write the Pearl w^ould hardly conceal a daughter under such a ruse 
as ^‘‘Ho wat 3 me nerre ]?en aunte or nece^^ (233). But is not 
her own explanation^ which implies that the Poet is speaking of 
his own soul, fantastic compared with the one she rejects? She 
finds the description of the Pearl ^^So rounde ... So snial, so 
smo|?e her syde 3 were^^ (5-6) absurd, if they apply to a young girl 
(pp. 93, 96) as well as to a jewel. But she does ndt observe that 
ihe,poet when he begins to describe the Maiden herself, actually 
uses two of the same adjectives : So smo}?e, so smai, so seme 
sly 3 t^^ (190). He is deliberately reverting to the originM descrip- 
tion of the jewel in order to make the reader identify it with the 
Maiden. 

Occasionally Sister Madeleva is guilty of logical inconsistency 
in her attempt to demonstrate the improbability of the traditional 
interpretation. On the Maiden^s discourse concerning baptized 
children (625 ff.), she comments (pp. 169-70) '^^Here, among 
baptized children the poet should find his daughter or at least 
some reference to her, but there is absolutely none.^^ Yet if one 
really interprets the poem as an elegy, the daughter is the Maiden 
speaking, and the whole context proves that she is of the com- 
pany she describes; in fact, the^ only reason for mentioning bap- 
tized infants at all is because the Maiden is one herself. Sister 
Madeleva is here first reading an allegorical meaning into the 
passage, and then discovering difficulties in the traditional inter- 
pretation, not because it is intrinsically improbable, but simply 
because it fails to harmonize with her own explanation.^ 

® Compare her interpretation of line 271, p. 136, and her coomment on 
^^euentyde/* p. 167, which need not refer to age, spiritual or secular, but 
means simply that the Maiden cam© late to the Vineyard, in allusion to 
the parable cited. 
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Two errojieoiis assumptions seem to me to imdorlic'. tbe views 
expressed in the development of Sister MadelevaAs thesis. One 
is ‘that, if the poem is an elegy, it ought to be mournful in evei’y 
line. This passage and that, the author writes^ are not elegiac, as 
though this fact suHieed to prove the poem not an elegy. But 
neither is Blind mouths ^ that scarce themselves know how to 
hold a sheep-hook elegiac in tone. Yet it occurs in an elegy, 
and Milton, like the poet of the Pearl, preaches a sermon ^^by 
occasioii.^^ The Pca?*Z, like all great elegies, rises above the mere 
record of grief. Another unnecessary assumption is that elegy 
and allegory are essentially ineompatihle. Professor Fletcher has 
shown {JEGPh. xx, 20-1) how false this dilemma is in the inter- 
pretation of the Pearl and of mediaeval literature generally, where 
facts may have a symbolic meaning above and beyond the literal, 
as every reader of Dante knows. . Sister Madelcva^s elaborate alle- 
gory is, of course, irreconcilable in its details with the hypothesis 
of elegy. But it is precisely her attempt to reject this hypothesis 
entirely and see allegory everywhere that makes of her boolv only a 
brilliant tour de force^ On the other hand, for the considora1)1c 
allegorical element in the Pearl which most scholars, even those 
who call the poem an elegy, now concede, Sister Madeleva’s positive 
interpretation, less rigorously applied and more generally stated, 
is the best that has yet been propounded. There may well Ijc repre- 
sented in the Pmrl the spiritual dejection of a man who 3’cgains 
through his vision of the Divine Grace that peace which passe th 
understanding. But however much of Sister Madelcwa^s work be 
finally accepted, every one interested m the Pearl must give her 
study careful consideration, for it is an original preseniation by an 
incisive critic of a point of view natural to one trained in the tra- 
ditions of Catholic mysticism. 

Eobeet J. Mennke. 

Yale University. 


The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by Geoegtii B. Ives. Intro- 
duction by Geace Hoeton. Four volumes, 397, 39f), 347 
pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press. 

The scholar, and the general reader also, who has not yet looked 
into the recent translation of Montaigne’s Essays hy George B. 
Ives, has distinct satisfaction and pleasure to which ho may look 
forward. ^ Here is a book readable, accurate, and furnished in ad- 
dition with an abundance of information at once scholarly and 
appreciative. The interpretative comments by Miss Grace liorton 
preceding each essay serve the fine purpose of putting the reader 
into the right state of mind and feeling before he begins its perusal. 

Aside from the faithfulness of the reproduction of Montaigne’s 
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thoiiglit through translation, the feature of the book that will 
appeal most strongly to the serious student of Montaigne is the 
method applied throughout of indicating in the text itself of each 
essay the several portions belonging to the 1580, 1588 and 1595 
editions of Montaigne^s original work. This enables the critic 
with a minimum of effort to perceive that what at first may appear 
to him as an impossible inconsistency in the thought may be 
accounted for naturally enough as an opinion changed with the 
passing of the years. Montaigne of course would have been the 
first to laugh at us for insisting too literally on what the greatest 
of his American disciples more seriously terms the hobgoblin of 
little minds, yet even Montaigne would have preferred that his 
readers should got the impression from his works of a real rather 
than an apparent inconsistency. This one can now do. 

The works of Strowski and of Pierre Villey, without going fur- 
ther, show how much water has run beneath the Montaigne mill 
since Cotton last translated the essays. Many results of their own 
research and of that of others are here set forth by Mr. Ives and 
Miss Norton. Of critical apparatus the volumes have a plenty. 

The translation will be subjected to criticism from certain 
quarters for leaving untranslated certain unprintable portions 
of the Essays. A cursory survey, for example, of ^ some three hun- 
dred pages of the third volume, will disclose the fact that about 
fifteen passages, totaling about five pages, are retained in the original 
French presumably on account of their obscenity in connection 
with sexual topics. Whether one is to approve or condemn this 
will depend in part on whether one takes the point of view of the 
general appreciative reader or the high ground of pure scholarship. 
One may judge by the general tone of the polite literature of to- 
day whether even the general reader would have been to any appre- 
ciable extent offended by the translation of the passages in question. 

Now that the work is done, it is diflBcult to see how the student 
of any period of English literature since the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century can do without it. For the first of the essayists, 
if we may use the term in a literal sense rather than in the sense 
of genres of literature, began to have his effect upon English litera- 
ture before his essays were first translated into English in 1603 
and has continued to exert that influence in every century since. 
The names of those notable in English thought which show his 
influence would fill a page. 

A few passages chosen at random from the original and their 

englishing by Plorio, Cotton, and Ives, will show the superi- 
ority of the last translation over the former two : 

II est vray semblable que le .principal credit des miracles, des visions, 
des enebantemens, et de tels effects extraordinaires, vienne de la puissance 
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de rimagination agissant principalement contre les ames du vulgaire, 
plus molles. On leur a si fort saisl la creaiice qu’ils pensent voir c"e 
qn’ils ne voyent pas.^ — Montaigne. \ i 

It is very likely tliat tlie principall credit of visions, of enchantments, 
and such extraordinary effects, procecdeth from the power of imagina- 
tions, working especially in the mindes of the vulgar sort, as the weakest 
and seeliest, whose conceit and heleefe is so seized upon, that they imagine 
to see what they see not. — Florio, 

Tis very prohahle that visions, enchantments, and all extraordinary 
effects of that nature, derive their credit principally from the power of 
imagination, working as they do, and making their chiefest impression 
upon vulgar and easy souls, whose belief is so full as to think they see 
what they do not. — Cotton.^ 

It is probable that the belief in miracles, enchantments, and such extra- 
ordinary matters, is due chiefly to the power of the imagination, acting 
principally on the minds of the common people, which are more easily 
impressed. Their credulity has been so strongly taken possession of, that 
they think they see what they do not see. — Ives, 

La prudence si tendre et circonspecte, est mortelle ennemye de hautes 
executions. — Montaigne.^ 

A wisdome so tenderly precise, and so precisely circumspect, is a mortall 
enemie to haughty executions. — Florio. 

This over-circumspect and wary prudence is a mortal enemy to all high 
and generous exploits. — Cotton. 

Prudence, so sensitive and so circumspect, is the mortal enemy of lofty 
actions. — Ives. 

Tres-plaisante k veoir quand le temps commence ^ en effacer la souve- 
nance, et tres k propos pour nous osier souvent de peine: quand fut en- 
tam^e telle besoigne? quand achev^e? quels trains y ont pass6? combicn 
arrested noz voyages, noz absences, mariages, morts, la reception dcs 
heureuses ou malencontreuses nouvelles; changemeni des serviteurs prinex- 
paux; telles matieres. — Montavgne.^ 

A thing very pleasant to read, when time began to weare out the remem- 
brance of them, and ft for us to passe the time withall, and to resolve 
some doubts: when such a worke was begun, when ended, what way or 
course was taken, what accidents hapened, how long it continued; all 
our voyages, where, and how long we were from home; our marriages, who 
died, and when; the receiving of good or bad tidings, who came, who went, 
changing or removing of household offleers, taking of new, or discharging 
of old servants, and such like matters. — Florio. 

Very pleasant to look over when time begins to wear things out of mem- 
ory, and very useful sometimes to put us out of doubt, when such a thing 
was begun, when ended, what courses were debated on, what concluded; 
our voyages, absences, marriages, and deaths, the reception of good or ill 
news, the change of principal servants, and the like. — Cotton. 

Very pleasant to look over when time begins to efface the remembrance 
of these ihings, and often very convenient to save us trouble: when such 
a work was entered upon; when finished; what great personages cam© to 
us, how long they remained; our journeys; our absences; marriages; 


^ Essays de Montaigne^ Pierre Villey, i, 124 i. 
^Edition of 0. W. Wright, Hew York, 1864. 
® Essays de Montaigne, Pierre Villey, i, 163. 

^ Essays de Montaigne, Pierre Villey, i, 289. 
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dearths; the receipt of good or bad news; changings of the principal ser- 
vants — such matters . — Ives 

Something should be said concerning the desirability of this 
edition as a superb specimen of modern printing. The Harvard 
Press, has recently contributed greatly to the number of publica- 
tions which are distinguished for their manufacture as well as for 
their contents. With this translation;, Montaigne becomes indeed 
an English classic, presented in a form worthy of his master. 

UniversUy of North Carolma. TaTLOK. 


QehaU uni Form, Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Literatur- 
wissenschaft und zur allgemeinen Geistesgeschichte, Von 
Robekt Petsch. 8vo. 57^ pp. 

This volume is the first number of Series II : TJntersuchungen. 
Hamburgische Texte und Untersuchungen zur deutschen 
Philologie, herausgegeben von Conrad Borchling, Robert 
Petsch, Agathe Lasch. Dortmund, 1925. Verlag von Fr. 
Wilh. Ruhfus. 

Under the title Gehalt uni Form, Professor Petsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, has gathered together a series of his Kleine 
Schriften, all of which have been published before, but scattered 
in places not easily accessible. The study called Ohor uni Volh 
im antiken uni moiernen Drama appeared as early as 1904, Der 
miUeUateinisclie Miliiarius, Magierszenen am einem lateinischen 
Schulirama, and Das hoUdniischa Fausidrama, in 1908, but most 
under the rubrics II. Zur Theorie des Tragischen, III. Faustsage 
und FamidicMung, and IV. Atts der Welt des deutschen Idealismus, 
is the product of the years 1917 to 1923. 

The question, what continuity in so wide a range of subjects ? — 
is ably answered in an introduction Zur Einfichrung, a survey of 
the author^s progressive education, a confession of the aims of his 
intellectual life. This personal note contributes a charming human 
touch to the tense intellectuality of the book. 

The classics were the center of education in the early nineties 
at the Sophiengymnasium, without becoming threatening tyrants 
over the whole.^^ Entering the University of Berlin with the 
intention of becoming a classical philologist, Petsch soon became 
aware of the limitations of mere linguistic study, WirhUche 
Lehenswerte he found in the lectures of the immortal Curtius, and 
the museum talks of the original Kekule. Who could refrain from 
catching the spark from the divine fire of Treitschke and Dilthey ? 
Weinhold, succeeding the Grimms, expounded Volhskunde and 
mythology. Erich Schmidt drew him irresistibly to German litera- 
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tuxe (^^dessen Mnxeisseiide Darstelliingsgabe jeden Abschnitt der 
Literatnrgescliichte geniessbar zu machen wusste^^). The coming 
of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff awakened a new faith in the Greek 
drama. The study of the tragedy appeared fundamental. Volks- 
kunde^ Kulturgesehichte, Volkerpsyehologie;> Philologie^ Aesthetik^ 
ErlebniSj, Weltanschauung, — from which view-point should litera- 
ture be studied? This battle of souls, not of books, the scholar 
carried with him, to Wiirzburg, Heidelberg, Liverpool, and back 
home, dually creating for himself the formula: Volkskunde und 
Eeligionsgesehichte mit der Brforschung cles deutschen Idealismus, 
Studien liber die dramatische Form mit der Beobachtung dichter- 
isch-kiinstleriseher Sprachbehandlung/^ This method of approach 
was adopted in the author^s recent edition of Goethe^s Fa/(\t, and 
is evident as well in the volume before us. It demonstrates the 
unity between such seemingly divergent subjects as Zwei Foie des 
Dramas at the beginning, and Goethes Stellung mr T'nster'blicli- 
heitsfrage at the close of the volume. Still, the impres' on given is 
not so much that of brilliant versatility, as that of a sj.f3ore attempt 
to deal with essentials, and get at the root of the matter. Wo 
are very grateful to Professor Petsch for placing before us in such 
convenient form, the results of recent German scholarship on some 
of the most important questions that face the student of Germanics. 

Cornell University. A. B, PauST. 


Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in Eighteenth Century France. 
By Eichaed Ashley Eice. Northampton, Smith College; 
Paris, Champion, Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 4, April and July, 1925. 96 pp. 

Eeprenant une question maintes fois debattue, M. Eice a essay4 
de situer Eousseau dans le courant de la litt6rature pastorale, en 
^tudiant le sentiment de la nature chez ses prSdecesseurs et chez 
ses successeurs, et en prenant la Nouvelle Heldise comme centre 
de son travail. L^auteur, partant de la po&ie pastorale de la Ke- 
naissance en retrace rapidement le developgement jusqu^^, VAsirm, 
et montre comment, apres une eclipse de plus d’un sifecle le roman 
pastoral modifi4, la bergerie etant devenue un tableau de la vie 
simple, a retrouv4 une nouvelle vogue. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
et Chateaubriand continuent Eousseau,^ avec une palette plus riche, 
mais sont en somme dans la m§me tradition de la pastorale. O^est 
une these qui pent §tre d^fendue et que M, Eice defend avec habi- 
let6, souvent avec vraisemblanee et une documentation fort riche. 
On trouvera dans son travail des apergus ing6nieux et on le lira 
avec profit mSme apr^s M. Mornet, M. Seilli^res et M. Babbitt, 
pour ne citer que les auteurs a qui il doit le plus. II m^est impos- 
sible ici d^entrer dans le detail de Pexpose de M. Eice. On y re- 
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.marque cependant une omission singuliere. Je m^accorde enti^re- 
ment ayec le jugement que porte Fauteur sur les descriptions de la 
nature que Ton peut trouyer dans Id Nouvelle Helo'ise; en un sens^ 
elles sont traditioimelles, pauTres en couleur et imprecises. Aprds 
les avoir analjs6es Tauteur a beau jeu pour partir sur le theme moral 
et pour analyser la valeur de la conception rousseauesque non de la 
nature exterieure^ mais de la nature morale. II tombe ainsi dans 
la faute commune a tons ceux qui, voulant parler de EousseaU; 
refusent de le -eonsid^rer dans sa complexite et sa variete et le 
Jiigent comme Fhomme tinius UbrL Si le Eousseau de Ja Nouvelle 
Helotse continue la tradition de VAsiree, on n^en peut dire autant 
du E'^''isseau de certames pages des Confessions et de celui de la 
Ginquiims et de la Seplieme Promenade. M. Eice n^en parle ce- 
pendant qu^en passant (p. 48) et y trouve le m^me vague et la 
merne att-itude que dans les descriptions de la Nouvelle Helotse. 
La these u moins en est absento' et la bergerie n^y paratt 
guere. Do^^s un dernier chapitre intitule Eousseau^ Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre^ et Chateaubriand, on trouvera des notations Justes 
sur le st 3 de ces trois auteurs; mais ici encore, Je rappellerai que 
c^est dans Une nuit cliez les sauvages de Niagara, plutot que dans 
Alala quhl convient de chercher Finfluence directe et eclatante de 
Eousseau et que, si Chateaubriand a condamne Eousseau dans une 
phrase citee par M. Eice et qui se trouve dans la preface de la 
premiere edition di^Atala, son attitude a ete toute autre dans VEssai 
sur les Revolutions. 

Gilbiet Chustaei). 


Increase Mather, The Foremost American Puritan. By Kenneth 
Ballakd Muedook. Harvard University Press, 1925'. 

If it has seemed to many students of American literature that 
its early historians gave disproportionate attenion to the writings 
of the Puritan clergy and particularly to the dynasty of the 
Mathers, there is perhaps the more Justification for a detailed and 
fully documented biography of the greatest of those learned divines. 
For Dr. Murdock, besides throwing light upon the Boston of the 
era of The Scarlet Letter, gives us a full-length portrait of Increase 
Mather, tracing his lineage and recording his activities at Harvard, 
as student and as president, his service of the colony of England, 
his association with the witchcraft delusion, and his ultimate de- 
cline in influence. He thus makes possible a more Just estimate 
of the man end his class. 

This estimate modifies some modern Judgments of Increase 
Mather, who has been too little known^ and whose reputation has 
been dimmed by the contemporary laudation of his son, Cotton 
Mather. Dr. Murdock does not, like some conitemporary biogra- 
phers, strive merely to lay bare the soul of his subject; he writes 
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on the defensive and is obviously and frankly partisan. He pleads 
with ns to Judge Mather in his own time and place ^^delighting in 
the fresh green of Snow Hill; breathing the clear air of a country 
sea, port/’-’ rather than by the standards of onr own Boston with 
its smoke; noise, crowdS; foreign languages, and liberty measured 
by modern tests.^^ So Judged; he iS; according to Ms biographer; 
‘^^"unquestioned leader in his own country and his own time;^^ a 
good scholar; an able writer; broad-minded; intellectually alert; 
essentially a great man. 

From so loyal a portrayal one is reluctant to dissent; but it is 
difficult to avoid an impression that Dr. Murdock protests too 
much. It is clear that Mather was a leader in the colony whose 
diplomatic services have been underestimated; that he and iiis class 
were sadly deficient in humor and breadth of mind; moving in their 
isolated sphere with the solemn gravity of children playing a game 
and growing more rigidly narrow as the century progressed; seems 
still a not unjust Judgment. 

John* 0. Freiitch. 

The Johns HopMns University, 


The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson, Arranged and Com- 
piled with an Introduction by Joseph Epes Brown. Prince- 
ton University PresS; 1926. Pp. Ixrvi; 551. $7.50. 

‘^'^That all compilations are useless I do not assert;^-" said Dr. 
Johnson. . . Writers of extensive comprehension have incidental 
remarks upon topics very remote from the principal subject; which 
are often more valuable than formal treatises; and which yet are 
not Imown. . . He that collects those under proper heads is very 
laudably employed; for; though he exerts no great abilities in the 
work; he facilitates the progress of others.^^ There can be no 
question that Mr. Brown has facilitated the progress of others; 
that he has made it possible to turn immediately to material which 
the layman would never find and part of which would probably 
escape the specialist even after a considerable search. Further- 
more; Johnson is so typical a figure that students who are not 
directly concerned with him or with criticism may find the book 
useful. 

It consists of Dr. JohnsoMs critical opinions; oral and written; 
divided into two nearly equal partS; Principles of Criticism 
and Authors and Works.^^ The first part is elaborately subdi- 
vided under some three hundred heads such aS; to take a single 
letter; ^^lambic; Idyl; Imagery; Imagination; Imitation; Inspira- 
tion; Invention; Italian Literature; Italian Operaf^ The work is 
carefully done; the mistakes -seem to be few and the omissions 
fewer; — ^the remark to Miss iSeward that ^"^he would hang a dog 
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tliat read tlie Lycidas twice is not included. Yet^ large as the 
book is, it does not include all of Johnson^s critical utterances 
since the essays and longer passages arc necessarily summarized. 
Furthermore, the cross-references, though numerous, are by no 
means complete so that the reader does not haYe before him all the 
Doctor’s expressed opinions on a given subject and sometimes not 
all the important ones. 

Aside from a number of excellent foot-notes, Mr. Brown’s com- 
ments on his material are limited to the forty pages of his Intro- 
duction which, though interesting, well mitten, and in general 
sound, is not searching and is by no means so thorough or so good 
as Mr. Percy Houston’s treatment of the same subject in Dr. 
Johnson^ a Study m EigMeenth Century Humanism, to which no 
reference is made. By falling into a common misconception of 
neo-classicism, so definite and rigid that it does not fit any im- 
portant writer of the period, Mr. Brown is driven towards the 
conclusion that Johnson was not a neo-classicist. But if he was 
not who, save Eymer, was? As to the rules, the attack on them 
began before Johnson was born. Then again, by ignoring funda- 
mental differences in spirit, attitude, emphasis, and method, Mr. 
Brown finds the criticism of Young and the Wartons — who were, 
to be sure, but mild and gentle radicals — ^much morel like John- 
son’s than it really is. Yet he does well in calling attention to 
the less rigid side of Johnson’s neo-elassicism and to the classic 
si(i 3 of his more romantic contemporaries. 

The book is attractively printed on good paper and is bound 
unifornoly with the Johnson Letters and Miscellanies as well as 
the Letters of BosweU. So far as I recall, it is the most elaborate 
presentation of the critical utterances of any English writer. 

The Johns Hopkins University. D. HAVEN'S. 


De f Amour. Par Destutt de Teact avec une introduction de 
Gilbeet Ohinaeb. Paris: Society d’4dition ^^Les Belles- 
Lettres,” 1926. Ivii -j- 81 pp. 

II y avait un petit probleme en suspens, bien connu des sten- 
dhaliens: d’une part, Destutt de Tracy avait laisse inacheve le 
ehapitre De VAmour qui termine ses Elements d'ideohgie; et 
d’autre part, Stendhal parle d’une traduction italienne de ce chapi- 
tre. ^^L’auteur,” 6crit en effet Stendhal dans son propre livre 
De VAmour, au ehapitre 58, I’auteur avait lu un ehapitre intitule 
DelV Amore dans la traduction italienne de VIdeologie de M. de 
Tracy.” Comment concevoir la traduction italienne d’un ouvrage 
dont I’original n’existait pas ? 

C’est ici qu’ est intervenu M. Chinard. II s’est d’aboxd assure 
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que Destutt de Tracy avait ecrit^ non pas senlement les quelqiies^ 
pages tronquees qni terminent les Elements d'ideologie, mais nn 
chapitre eniier intitule De V Amour, On trouve dans nne lettre 
de Destntt de Tracy k Jefferson;, a la date dn 22 fevrier 1821 : Je 
serais bien aise qne Ton joignit a ees premiers chapitres le second 
qni traite de Tamonr. Je tfen ai imprime dans F6dition frangaise 
qne les premieres lignes, mais il est fait tont entier depuis long- 
tempS;, et si je ne Fai pas pnblie, c^est par nne sorte de timidity 
de faire confidence entiere a tont ce qni m^entonre de mes senti- 
ments les pins secrets snr certains objets/^ On est siir, apres cela, 
et de Fexistence dn mannscrit^ et de la raison ponr laqnelle Destntt 
de Tracy ne Fa pas fait impnmer en France. 

A d6fant dn mannscrit Ini-m^me;, qni a malhenrensement dis- 
parn^ restait a tronyer la tradnction italienne dont parle Stendhal : 
c^est ce qne M. Chinard a fait, en second lien. II a remis an jonr 
le chapitre De VAmour^ devenn delV Amore, qu^on pent lire dans 
les Elementi d’ideologia del Conte Destutt di Tracy . . . per la 
prima volta pubilicati in italiano con prefazione e note dal Cav. 
Compagnoni, Parte quintal ossia trattato della Volontd e dei suoi 
effetti, Diviso in tre volumi, . . . Vol. iii. Milano, 1819. Giu- 
seppe Compagnoni, snrtont connn par nne composition dn genre 
fnn&bre a Fimitation des Nuits d^Yonng, et qni s^appelle Le 
Veglie del Tasso/- fnt nn tradnctenr abondant. Partisan decide 
des Frangais k F6poqne de la Eepnbliqne cisalpine, il dnt se refngiet 
k Paris qnand les Antrichiens r4occnp^rent les proYinces lom1)ardo- 
Yenitiennes, en 1799-1800. Est-ce alors qnfil eonnnt Destntt do 
Tracy, et ce gronpe des Ideolognes dont Foenvre devait avoir en 
Italie des repercnssions encore mal connnes, mais certaines ? 

M. Chinard a tradnit en frangais la tradnction italienne do Com- 
pagnoni: Fedition qnfil nons donne represente done la pensee de 
Destntt de Tracy, non pas son texte exact. Il y a joint le plus 
snbstantiel commentaire, on il etndie Forigine des idoes de Tracy 
snr Famonr; on il delimite exactement lenr influence snr Stendhal; 
ofi il suit lenr repercussion. La question s^amplifie, on effiei ; elle 
d^passe la petite enriositd stendhalienne qni Favait d^abord proYO- 
quee, et qni est d&ormais satisfaite. Elle s^etend a tout nn aspect 
de la psychologic frangaise. M. Chinard avait Mjk rdveld la puis- 
sance de la tradition exotiqne en France: il vent mesurer main te- 
nant la puissance de ce conrant sonterrain qni s^appelle Fid6olo- 
gie, et qni, sous le romantisme, r^nnit Fanalyse du dk-huiti6me 
si^cle an positivisme dn dix-nenvi^me. FTul donte qne ceite secondo 
enqngte, menee par lui, ne donne les plus henreux r6snltats : apris 
J efferson et les Ideologues, le present onvrage en est la preure. 

Collhge de Prmoe. HaMEU. 

^ Voir Euzo Palmieri, Gmrmeria romomiica sul Tmso. dans le 
du 23 aoUt 1925. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHIE CEITIQUE DE JEAX-JACQIJBS KOUS- 
SEAU DANS LES CINQ DBENIBKES ANNEES ^ 

Le plus simple sera de rattacher cette bibliographic collective a 
Botre etude: L& Mouvement Rousseaulsie du Dernier Quart de 
SiMe (Modern Philology, xx). Le mouvement lae s^est pas raleiiti. 
On pent dire que, proportionnellement, et si Pon consid^re les 
ouvrages du point de vue de la valeur documentaire, ces cinq der- 
nitres annees ont donne des travaux auxquels bien peu dans le 
pass6 sont superieurs ou mgme comparables. Nous avions ter- 
mine par la mention des oeuvres capitales de C. E. Vaughan,^ 
et Pierre-Maurice Masson.*^ Or le meme esprit de patiente, mais 
intelligente et pen4trante et consciencieuse recherche, se retrouve 
et s^affirme de plus en plus et la verite en beneficie. C^est k Pheure 
meme on paraissait notre etude que mourait Th^ophile Dufour 
(13 nov. 1922) et cette mort constitue une date dans Phistoire 
des etudes rousseauistes. Ce Genevois, autrefois directeur des 
Archives de Geneve, savant dont la minutie etait telle qu^on par- 
lait de lui comme de M. Dufour qui n^a jamais commis d^erreur,^^ 
avait donne cinquante annees de son existence a des travaux presque 
exclusivement eonsacres a Eousseau; il etait mort cependant 
jpayant publie qu^une ties minime fraction de ses travaux; il ^tait 

TMophile Dufour, Pierrc-Puul Plan, Albert Schins:, AIoms Francois, 
Louis J* Oourtois, Freid), A, Pottle, Andr4 Monfflond, M. Gillet, L. Prowl, 
Daniel Momei, G. i?. Eavem, Bervais Ftievme, Bippolyle Buffenoir, (7. A, 
Fmilf Ft, Waterhouse, Brnest Beilliere, Irving Babbitt, Jf. Carriere, 
Jacques Ma/ritain^ E. Girancd, Frmioisque Vial, A» 0. Lovejoy, Pichard 
Ashley Pice, Gilbert OMnard. 

^Political Writings of Pousseau. 

^ La Profession de foi du Vioaire Savoyard et La Religion de J.-J. 
PousseoM. 
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du pays d^Amiel . . . par scrupnle, il n^avait pu se decider. Cette* 
oeuvre formidable est maintenant editee peu a peu, gar les soms 
de M. Pierrc-Paul Plau, un bibliographe lui-m§me de la meilleure 
reputation. En moms de quatre ans, il a d6Ja mis au Jour Bi£ 
respectables volumes dont chacun vaut presque son poids dter, deux 
de Recherclies BihliographiqueSj, et quatre de Correspondance; et 
il n^en est qu^au debut. Outre la Correspondance (qui va encore 
representer une quinzaine de volumes au moins), il compte donner 
une edition des Confessions. AJoutons tout de suite que le travail 
cle P.-P. Plan est tres souvent une oeuvre de collaboration autant 
que dtedition. 

Le titre complet du premier ouvrage explique dej&- assez le con- 
tenu: Recherches Bibliographiques sur les (Euvres Imprimees de 
J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, L. Giraud-Badin, 1925, 2 voL in 8; xi -f 
273; 297 pp.). Plus precis4ment encore, ces premier mots de 
Plntroduction indiquent Pdee de Pouvrage : 

La BibliograpLie des oeuvres de Jean-Jacques Eousseau est a peu prSs 
incounue. Sans doute, on n^gnore pas les dates de publication de ses 
principaux livres, bien que m^me sur ce terrain restreint, il se glisse des 
erreurs singuli^res dans tons les trait^s et manuels d’histoire litt^raire, 
mais la determination de Fedition originale — celle dont J.-J. Rousseau a 
revu les epreuves — ^I’identification des contrefacons, souvent nombreuses, 
rindication des cbangements apportes par Tauteur dans des Editions sub- 
sdquentes, tout ce travail si utile pour rintelligence de la Correspondance, 
pour r^tablissement du texte dans une Edition critique, personne ne Fa 
entrepris. (VII). 

Plan ajoute deux exemples typiques de Putilite du travail ; Pun 
est celui de Bosseba, qui publie les lettres de Rousseau d Reg (1858) , 
et croit avoir sous les yeux les editions principes de Eey, quand en 
realite il n’a parfois que des contrefagons. Importants sont encore 
ces mots: 

On verra que si certains ebapitres sont traitds avec une grande ricbesse 
de details, certains autres sont encore, en comparaison, k Fdtat d’esquisse. 
Il eut ete possible, au prix de beaucoup de temps et de recherclies, de 
donner a ces dernier s plus d’ampleur; mais je n’ai pas voulu qu^on attendit 
davantage. (IX). 

C’est exact; quelquefois les donnees sont tr4s riches, q-uelquefois 
k completer. La table des mati^res renseignera jusqn’i un eerlain 
point d’avanco. Les oanTres sont rangees par ordre chronologique. 
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A la fin clu premier volume il y a un chapitre : Onvrages fansse- 
* ment atiribues a J.-J. Eoussean^^ (p. ex. la lettre a VArcheveque 
d'Auch et les Letters of an Italian Nun). On tronve 6mimeres 
qixelqnes recneils de lettres, des onvrages 4dites par Eonssean {La 
Serva Padrona). L^ntilite de ces volumes est^ cela va de soi^ 
enome. Qnand on a entre les mains nn ecrit de EonsseaH;, il 
siiffira la plnpart du temps de se rapporter an nnmero correspon- 
dant des Reckerches Bihliographiques. Pour donner nn exemple 
conci’et^ le travail de Dnfonr rednirait anjonrd^hni k denx on trois 
pages les pages 35 a 59 de notre brochure: La Collection Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau de la Sibliotheque de J. Pierpont-Morgan 
(Smith College Studies^ vii^ 1, Oct.;, 1925). Non pas qne tons 
les problemes soient resolns, mais les donnees qu’on possMe snr 
les problemes bibliographiqnes sent la; ainsi, nous anrions pn y 
renvoyer pour le probMme de Fedition originale dn Premier dis- 
cours, 'No. II, ss. (Dnfonr, p. 44 ss.) ; et le probleme de notre 
nnmero III, Demn de Village, est expliqne an nnmero 35 de Dn- 
fonr (p. 45 ss.). D^antre part, pour son chapitre snr la Lettre 
a d'Alemlert i, 'll ss. Dnfonr-Plan anrait pn tronver qnelqnes 
mat6rianx dignes d^emploi, on an moins de citation, dans Ayers, 
P. M. L. A., XXXVII, — ^mais les travanx d^Ameriqne n^avaient pas 
tronve gr§,ce encore anpr^s de M. Dnfonr. De m§me dans la liste 
an vol. II, Livres ayant appartenu d Jean- Jacques Rousseau, ii, 80 
ss., M. Plan tronvera dans notre brochure trois nnm^ros a a j outer 
a ses 25. 

Parfois (et personne ne protestera) M. Dnfonr introdnit des 
renseignements compMmentaires p. ex., p. 38, nn catalogue de 
22 pieces relatives a la Qnerelle des Bonffons/^ et qni est contenn 
dans nn recueil dn British Museum (in 8°, cote 1103. b. 21). On 
verra, p. 34, 4 propos d^nn passage de Ponlet-Malassis, Querelle 
des Boufons, 1876, p. 23, no. 6, nn exemple de la minntiense cru- 
ante critique de Dnfonr. Le denxi^me volume contient nn cata- 
logue des editions collectives (80 p.), et ce qni est snrtont precienx 
un Inventaire des papiers de Rousseau conserves d la Biil. de Neu- 
ckdtel. pp. 101-297. On est etonne qne cette biblioth^que n^ait 
pas fait cette publication elle-mSme, ayant en des hommes de 
grande valenr comine biblioth^caires. Mais nous n^avons qu^une 
chose k constater: on possede aujonrd^hui ce catalogue. Cepen- 
dant, la encore M. Dnfonr malgre son 4norme savoir ne sait on ne 
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consigne pas tout. Xous coinparerions son volume an Manual 
Bibliographique de Lanson pour la litteraiure depuis le seizieme* 
sieele: ouvrages a coiisulter avant tons les autres, d'une riehesse 
6norme^ mais n’epuisaiii pas n^cessairement la matiere et meme 
parfois sonffrant des corrections. 

La Oorrespondmce GeneraU de J.-J. Rousseau, egalement pu- 
bliee par P.-l\ Plan (A. Colin, 1924 ss.), en est k son 4^^^^ volume. 
Get Gvenement capital de Fhistoire du Eousseauisme a ete suffisam- 
meiit annonce pour que nous puissions etre brefs.^ Qu^il suffise de 
rappeler que jusqiFici on dependait ton jours encore des re-editions 
de Musset-Pathay, et suriout de Pedition Hachette ; a eela s^ajou- 
tait une sene de recueils speciaux, Bosscha, Eitter, Buffenoir. 
Godet, Erangois etc. La Correspondance Gmerale incorpore natu- 
relleniont tout cela et en outre toutes les lettres isoMes publiees 
qk et la dans des revues et joumaux; enfin on ajoute un bon 
nombre de lettres inMites jusqu^ici. En tout, il y en aura dans 
les 3000. N^oublions pas de dire que Pediteur ajoute souvent des 
reponses de correspondants (au tome 4 il y en a presque plus que 
de Eousseau m6me) ; et il ne faut pas s’^tonner si, en ce point, 
la methode est un peu vacillante. A mettre toutes les reponses 
eela ferait une publication mastodonte; il convenait d^admettre 
plutot eelles-la seulement dont Pacces etait moins facile, ou qui 
etaient eparpill^es dans trop de revues diff^rentes. Pour les notes 
c’est la meme chose; on ne pouvait pas tout annoter, souligncr 
tout; il fallait user d^un certain tact litteraire pour prendre le 
necessaire. M. Plan est partieulierement soucieux — apres Du- 
four — de donner des textes absolument shrs, et il n^est peine qu^il 
ne prenne pour aboutir. On compte qu^il y aura une vingtaine 
de volumes. Lhmpression est trfe belle — en tout, digne de Pim- 
portance de la publication. Des quatre volumes qui ont paru, le 
premier va jusqu^en 1751, le 2^^® jusqu^en 1756 (avec index pour 
voL 1 et 2), le 3^® jusqu’en 1758, le 4^^ est pour les annSes 58 et 

* Voir p. ex, pour PAm6rique, notre article du Vew Yorh Times Bmdap 
Booh Review, 11 jan. 1925, et dans M, P., IsTov. 1925, U Affaire de la Oor- 
respmdance Oenirale de Rousseau et la Boci^U Rousseau, Trop tard 
pour en teiiir compte, nous avons reQu le Tome V de la Oorrespondamce, 
n s'agit sourtout de Timpression de la Rouvelle H4loise et il y a environ 120 
pieces in4dites, pas de Eousseau cependant, le d6but, aussi, de sa corres- 
pondance avec M!me de Verdelin. 
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59. Nous eii sommes a la fin de la Lettre sur les Spectacles, avcc 
deja uii ive^ grand nombre de leitres se rapporiant a la Nouvelle 
Heloise. Tons les episodes de la vie de Eonssean defilent a nou- 
veau devant nous^, et precis, sinon ton jours eclair es de lumieres 
nouveiles; Eousseau et Mme de Wareiis, Veiiise, les vagabondages 
et les soucis de Texistence materielle, Faffaire Palissot, les Encyclo- 
pedistes, FErmitage et Mont-Louis. M§me les plus impenitents 
des Eousseau-phobes devront reconnaitre que Eousseau sort tout a 
son honneur de Fepreuve jusqub'ci. II a des lubies, des sautes 
d’humeur, des soupgons mal fondes (encore que souvent bien natu- 
rels), etc., mais aucune bassesse et des traits vraiment beaux d^un 
liomme probe et juste. Tin exemple tire d^une lettre a Deleyre : 
Deleyre est un petit personnage, Eousseau n^a pu songer en ecrivant 
que sa lettre devint jamais publique; on ne saurait done en nier 
la sincerite. Or Deleyre avait probablament fait quel que sortie 
contre Helvetius de la coterie philosophique, en pensant ainsi faire 
plaisir a Eousseau. Eousseau lui repond: 

II est vrai, Mi. Helvetius a fait un livre dangereux et des retractations 
humiliantes. Mais il a quitt^ la place de fermier-gen^ral, il a fait la 
fortune d’une honn^te fille, il s’attaclie a la rendre lieureuse, il a dans 
plus d’une occasion soulag^ les mallieureux : ses actions valent mieux que 
ses Merits. Mon cher Deleyre, tadions d’en faire dire autant de nous. 
Adieu, je vous embrasse de tout mon coeur. 

C’est le meme Eousseau qui veut rehabiliter Palissot, lequel avait 
des ennuis k cause d^une attaque contre le philosophe de la nature, 
et qui souvent defend contre des sots, Voltaire son grand ennemi. 

Des elements de correspondance Eousseau sont publi6s aussi par 
Alexis Prangois/ materiaux qui seront en leur temps incorpor^s 
naturellement dans la Correspondance Generale. De m§me les 
deux lettres publiees par M. Courtois dans la Semaine LiiUraire 
de Geneve,® et les six lettres in4dites (nous avions dit par meprise 
sept) dans la premiere partie de notre brochure, citee plus haut. 

Notons ici un article remarquable de F. Eoger (Mme Pittard) 
dans R. d. D, If., 1 juin 1925, pp. 650-79, inspire par le troisi^me 
volume de la Oorr. QenJ Eemarquons en passant que c^est la 

MatSriaudff pour la Correspondance de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Fa- 
cbette, 1923, in-S, 152 p. 

® 30 mai 1925 Eousseau et les Davenport.’’ 

Bur Rousseau et les dromes de VWrmUage. 
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premiere fois que cette revue publie un article oix sent reconnus 
enfin comme mdiscutables, les resultats des revelations Macdonald 
snr la falsification par Diderot et Grimm des Memoires d^Bpinay. 
Mme Rogers dessine impitoyablement la faible Mme d’Bpinay 
dommee par Grimm. Femme elle-mSme, Noelle Roger est dn 
reste — ne nous en etonnons pas ontre mesure — d^nne severite ex» 
tr§me pour les femmes. Voici ponr les trois ponr qni Eonssean a 
en de la tendresse. Apres la mediocre baronne de Warens, dit-elle, 
p. 659, la mediocre comtesse d^Hondetot Bt pendant tonte sa vie, 
Th^rese qni n’a cesse de le trahir/^ A qnand le coup de griffe a 
Mme de Luxembourg et a Mme de Boufflers? 

Venons maintenant anx publications ay ant trait 4 la vie de 
Rousseau. Elies sont ton jours importantes, car on sait bien qn^a 
tort on a raison, Thomme Rousseau a toujours sollicite Rattention 
autant que Recrivain. Le travail le plus considerable, — ^pas par 
le nombre de pages, mais par les longues et minutieuses etudes qui 
Ront rendu possible, — est eelui de Louis J. Courtois.® M. Courtois 
suit, jour par jour, Rousseau de sa naissance a sa mort, et il ac- 
compagne chaque date de references bibliographiques ; un travail 
qui sera des plus pr^cieux pour permettre d^6tablir tres rapidement 
les elements de toutes recherches ulterieures; il dirigera vers les 
principales sources de renseignements ; souvent il evitera 4 Retudi- 
ant de s'engager dans des voies qui Regareraient. Toutes ses dates 
sont-elles definitives? Non; Rauteur ne le pretend pas. N^y 
a-t-il m§me d^erreurs dans aucun des chiffres consid6res comme 
certains ? Qui voudrait en ^tre sur ? Bn tons eas c^est unc mise 
an point admirable de cette vie de Rousseau si diflicile a connaitre 
avec exactitude, et la Societd J.-J. Rousseau n^aurait pu nous don- 
ner un travail plus utile. 

Comme etudes sur des periodes de la vie de Rousseau, il faut 
citer le ebarmant petit volume de M. Alexis Fran^ois.*^ Par ces 
pages minutieusement documentees sur le sejour de Rousseau k 
Yverdun (avant dialler k Motiers), on se rendra eompte mieux 
que dans maints gros volumes, combien etaient 4pres les eoleres 

® (Jhronologie Critique de Iw Vie et des CEuvres de Jean- Jacques Mous- 
seoMf paru dans les Annates Bousseem, VoL xv, 1923, 366 pp. 

^ J.-J, Kousseau et leurs Mwoellenees, dans la collection Vieille Suisse/^ 
Lausanne, 1924, 109 p., avec 11 gravnres bors texte. 
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protestaiites contre Eoussean et aussi avec quel zele de nobles 
esprits Font defendu. A cette occasion^ on sera frappe de eon- 
stater quelle societe de gens interessants et cultives on pouYait 
trouver alors (des magistrats comme le bailli de Gingins-Moiry; on 
des particuliers comme les Eoguin) meme dans de toutes petites 
villes comme Yverdun. 

Du m§me M. Francois un pastiche tres habile (si habile que 
beaucoup y ont ete pris) decrivant sous forme de fragments d’uri 
journal r^dige pendant les annees 1752-55^ par Frangois de Luc 
le sejour de Eousseau a Geneve en 1755.^® La famille de Luc fat, 
d'^s les premiers jours^ tres amie de Eousseau^ et lui resta fidele 
durant les orages provoques a Geneve par VEmile et le Contml 
Social, et racontfe par Ed. Eod.^^ 

F. A, Pottle, de Yale, a public quelques documents tres inte- 
ressants.^^ Entre autres choses, il croit avoir retrouve dans le St. 
James Chronicle, deux lettres de Walpole contre Eousseau dans 
la genre facetieux de la pretendue lettre du Eoi de Prusse: 

Choisissez-les [des malheurs] tels que vous voudrez; je suis roi 
et je puis vous en procurer an gre de vos souhaits. . . II faut 
signaler ensuite les essais d^Andr6 Monglond.^^ Le no. 2 ne nous 
parait pas tr^s important. Le no. 1 (p. 15-89) est dedie k FAbbe 
Bremond, Fauteur de Uhistoire du Sentiment Beligieux en France. 
par un auteur qui veut 4crire un jour L^histoire sentimentale des 
Generations Eomantiques.^^ Les quatre chapitres de ce volume 
semblent etre en quelque sorte des exercices de style. On ne voit 
pas trop Videe de Fauteur; ce sent des etudes assez amorphes; pas 
exactement de Ferudition; cependant il reste un usage intelligent 
des matMaux dej^ existants. On y trouve d^ailleurs, d^une part, 
la tradition catholique orthodoxe qui professe pour le caract^re de 

^^TMrhse ou la Pramenade sur le Log, Semame LiiUrawe, Geneve, 11 
et 18 avril, 1925. 

Affaire Jean- Jacques Rousseau, 1906. 

" The Part played by Horace Walpole and James Boswell in the 
Quarrel between Eousseau and Hume,” P. Q,, iv, 361-63. 

“ Les deux dernieres ann€es de Eousseau et les Reveries d’un Pro- 
meneur solitaire,” ^^La Vie int^rieure d^un Conventionnel, disciple de 
Jean- Jacques,” ^^La jeunesse de Senancour,” ^'Cl6s d' Adolphe,” Ties Pr4- 
romantiques, dans la Oolleotion des 4tudes romantiques d^Andr^ Girard, 
Paris, Presses fr, et Belles Lettres, 1925, no. 15. 
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Rousseau le mepris de riiomme qm n^a pas expose sa prog^mtu|*e 
aux Enfants trouves [Ah ! si Ics ennemis de Rousseau etaient 
reconnaissants, ils clevraient bien Clever un monument aux enfants 
de Rousseau: Que feraient ces Archiloques, s’ils n^avaient pas ees 
enfants a brandii' centre leur bete noire!], et d’autre part une 
certaine indulgence — dans la seconde partie surtout; Mpnglond 
est probablement un disciple de Bremond qui aime les sentimen- 
taux. Dans cet essai, il y a tout le sejour k Paris et passablement 
se rapportaiit a Rousseau apres la mort. On devine pourquoi il 
lie cite qu^une fois, dans une note qu^on sent ajoutee apres-coup, 
Foster, Le Bernier Sejour de J.-J. Rousseau d Paris (1921) qui 
couvre la m§me periode : e^est que son essai etait ecrit depuis bien 
des ann^es ; il n^a pas ?oulu le remanier et n^a cite Foster que par 
acte de conscience 

M. Gillet^'*^ parle des ^^reliques^^ de Jean- Jacques, legumes h 
Flnstitut en 1925 par le Marquis Fernand de Girardin. Dirons- 
nous quelque chose de La Psychohgie de J.-J, Rousseau, par M. 
L. Proal (Alcan 1923, 455 pp.) ? Il est bon quhm psychologue 
de temps en temps reprenne le cas Rousseau a mesure que des don- 
nees nouvelles sont acquises (comme Chatelain, Moebius, Cabanes, 
Raspail etc.). M. Proal diseute beaucoup de choses intdressantes ; 
mais, quant au probRme psychologique, franchement il ne nous 
revele pas grand chose. Le passage suivant en fait foi (p. 256 et 
254): 

A la precision trompense de ces diagnostics [dn pass63, hysteric, psy- 
cliast^niej nenrasthSnie, 11 faut done (avec le docteur Magnan, le Dr. 
Serem, le Dr. Briand . . .) pr^f^rer celui de d6g^n<5rS supdrieur, dont la 
ddsdquilibration eonstitutionnelle est caractdrisde avant tout par un dd- 
veloppement anormal de la sensibility.^® . . . Un type de dysdquilibry de 
la sensibility avec tendances paranoiaques, caraetyris6es par rorgueil et la 
defiance . . . un tempyrameni morbide dont Fexagyration realise le dyiire 
de la persecution it base dlnterprytation, . (p. 254). 


Nous le devinons parce que voici longtemps que M. Lombard n’est plus 
a la Biblioth^que de NeucbMel, et c'est lui que M. Monglond remercie de 
lui avoir donny ses renseignements (p. 87-89). 

Ld Collection Cirardin d Ohaalis, le reliqumre de Jecm-Jacques, de 
i2. d. D. if., 1 sept. 1925, p. 134-161. 

M. P. cependant explique qu’en style teebnique ** dygyn^ry m sIgnMe 
pas '‘^dygdnyrA” Alors? 
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. 'Peut-oii s^empecher de pensex a Moliexe: . et voila ce qui 

fait que votre fille est muette ! ” D’ailleurs Eousseau est place 
dans une m^me categorie avcc Lnerece^ Socrate^ Pascal, Luther, 
le Tasse, B. de St. Pierre, Strindberg, les prophetes d^Israel, Ma- 
homet et d^antres fondatenrs de religion ... on pourrait §tre 
elasse de fagon plus humiliante. Selon Proal lui-meme, sa grande 
trouvaille est un portrait psychologique de Eousseau par Kousseau 
dans Le Persifleur (p. 263-4). 

Salnons maintenant une publication attendue depuis longtemps, 
c^est vrai, que cependant on est surpris de voir paraitre deja, car 
elle est formidable. C^est PMition de La Nhuvelle Heloise dans 
la collection Les Grands Eerivains de la Prance.-’^ Comment 
Mornet est arrive a achever ce travail an milieu de ses innombrables 
activites, c^est son secret. Mais il serait difficile d^imaginer une 
publication plus erudite, plus fouillee jusque dans les moindres 
recoins. Et encore a-t-on le sentiment que Fauteur n^a pas epuise 
le contenu de ses fiches.^® Ajoutez a cela que le premier volume, 
qui est tout entier consacre k V Introduction, contient aussi une 
histoire du roman au XVIII® siecle, avec bibliographie des romans 
de 1741-80 (pp. 335-385) — un ouvrage en lui-meme, histoire plus 
complete qu^on n^en a jamais vue. Xous pouvions nous y attendre, 
apres la severe appreciation que Mornet avait donnee du volume 
de S. Etienne.^® La conclusion generale de Mornet en ce qui eon- 

Hachette, 1925, 4 vol., pp. 396, 422, 290, 418. 

C’est ce qui explique peiit-Ctre qull ne cite pas toujours ses collogues ; 
p. ex., I, 202-3, Particle G. R. Havens, stir Bomston, M. h. JV., Mareli, 
1920. II en est un surtout dont Pabsence nous a surpris: nous n’avons 
trouve nulle part mentionnd — pas m^me a la p, 110-11 de Vol. i — Pexcellent 
petit livre de Culcasi* G-li injiussi italiami mlV opere di G. G. Rousseau 
(1907). Les Jardins de VlntelUgenee^ de L. Corpeehot, 1012, sans doute 
se rapportent au 17ine siecle, mais eomme les jardins anglais vant4s par 
Rousseau descendent de ceux du 17ine si^ele, cette 6tude out m^ritd une 
mention, soit i, 71-77, “Art des Jardins,” soit nr, 222 ss. 

Le Genre Romanesque en Fram,ce depuis Apparition de La Nouuelle 
S6lo%se d la Revolution, Paris, Colin, 1922 (cf. R. BT. L,, xxx (1923), 
90-92). La tMse d^Etienne est que Rousseau n’est pas responsable du 
sentimentalisme que les histoires de la litt^rature lui prStent g4n4rale- 
ment. La tb4se nous parait fort juste j Mornet reprocbe surtout H Pau- 
teur d’avoir fond4 ses assertions sur un nombre trop limit4 de romans. 
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eerne le roman dp Rousseau est on somme negative. La void (p.* 
302) : 

La Nouvelle Melodise a done ciee ct d^iruit dans le roman. Mais elle ti^a 
rien d^trnit de la philosoplii© des pMlosoplies ni d© Tesprit des gens 
d^esprit. Et si elle a cr66 dc la passion, die a cre^ en m§me temps, et 
avec Faide des Anglais, la passion de la veriu. II se pent que le roman- 
tisme soit tout Eoussean. C*est une veiit4 od tout n’est pas vrai, et qni 
n’est pas de noire sujei 11 est seulement assure que la Nouvelle 
loise, a elle seiile, n’auraii pas, avant 1789, crd^ de romaiitisme. Elle 
n’aurait mtoe pas, exactement, des romantiques. 

Un merite qui selon Momet parait peut-§tre roster a Rousseau, 
c’est d^avoir deprecie le roman d^intrigue au profit du roman de 
discussion philosopMque (p. 60). Aussi bien, une telle apprecia- 
tion semble devoir etre le resultat de toute recherche d^erudition 
poussee k ee point: plus on etudie autour d^un auteur, plus son 
originality doit paraitre s’evaporer. C^est presque dommage, par- 
ce que ccla etouff'e un pen ihnteret: on aime Fidee dc ronginalHc 
Dans le domaine des id^es speeifiquement philosophiques de Rous- 
seau, exposees au cours de la NmveTle Eeldise, il n^en est pas 
autrement; Mornet montre, avec documentation a Fappui, que 
Rousseau a yty novateur en peu de choses: ‘‘La Nouvelle Heldise 
pent done bouleverser les coeurs; elle ne doit pas tout k fait les 
surprendre^^ (p. 58. Cf. 60, 62 ss., 68, 70, 74, 108, 267 etc.). 
Mais Rousseau a repense par lui-m§me ious ces problemes, et, 
la, la force de son action : ^^Au total, il semble bien que Rousseau 
ait suivi le conseil que St.-Preux donnait a Julie : il vaut toujours 
mieux de trouver de soi-m§me les choses qu’on trouverait dans les 
livres^^ (p. 111). 

Le texte reproduit est celui de la premiere edition de Eey (p. 
157 et circa), Le travail de benydictin de Mornet pour Fytablis- 
sement de ee texte nous ecrase tout simplement. Et iFesi-il pas 
cruel de penser qu^au moment ofi ce texte sfimprimait, M, P.-P. 
Plan decouvrait la copie de La Nouvelle Eelam faite pour Mme 
d^Houdetot (Corr, Qm. iii, 293) ? Non pas que eette copie cfd 
apporty probablement aucune ryvyiation de grande importance, 
mais quand on a fait si minutieusement un si ynorme travail, il 
est vexant de penser que cet instrument de travail existait, et qtfon 
n^ait pas pu s^en servir. 

Tin point ot nous ne pouvons pas Stre tout4-fait d^aecord avec 
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MOrnet c^est celui de Fepoque ou aurait ete terminee La Nouvelle 
Heloise; Mornet (p. 82 ss.) croit qae la redaction deiinitive 
etait terminee des Fautomne de 1757. Mais nous ne pouTons 
aborder ce probleme ici, nous renvoyons k un prochain numero 
de P, M. L. A. 

Apres la question des manuscrits (p. 158);, vient la Biblio- 
graphie des editions du XVIII® siecle.^^ Que celui qui veut 
s^amuser, s^amuse dans ce dedale effrayant (pp. 157-234) ; et que, 
shl n^est pas satisfait encore, il reprenne Dufour, Recherckes 
graphiques (pp. 81-112) sur le m§me sujet: nous pretendons que 
le calcul integral doit §tre un jeu d^enfant a cote de pareils easse- 
t^tes. Mornet s^arrete au 18^^ siecle; Dufour s^aventure au 
et puis dans cet autre labyrinthe des traductions de La Nouvelle 
Eeloise. 

P. 238 ss., Mornet detaille le succes fabuleux de la Nouvelle 
Eeloise — ^la mauYaise humeur des gens de lettres (Voltaire sur- 
tout, dont la mesquinerie fait peine), et Penthousiasme du public 
quand meme : Tout Pans pour Eodrigue a les yeux de Ohimene. 

. . P P, 264 SS-, c^est ^Ahnfluence de La Nouvelle Eeloise, 
Et que de points encore . . . : Chronologic de La Nouvelle Ee- 
loise, Nouvelle Eeloise et le pays de Clarens, Les figures de femmes 
qui ont foumi des 414ments pour Julie, et les philosophes (Hoi- 
bach ou Helyetius), pour Wolmar, etc., etc. 

En cherchant bien, nous trouTons un point que nous voudrions 
voir fclaircir: celui des noms. Certains, comme le dit Mornet, 
sont pris de la reality, Claude Anet, Merveilleux, TAmiral Anson 
etc. II nous apprend aussi que Etanges etait auparavant Orsinge, 
et autres details. Le nom de Julie, nous le savons, etait a la mode 
(voir le theatre de Destouches p. ex.). Mais Saint-Preux, mais 
Bomston . . . oti Eousseau a-t-il eherche ceux-la ? 

Passons au volume suivant. Dans les Notes, autant que dans 
V Introduction, la brillante erudition de Mornet triomphe. Le 
roman porte le titre de Moderne Eeloise ou Nouvelle Eeloise, car 
Ab61ard et Heloise sont en faveur, — et Mornet cite quantity de 
titres a Tappui; il y en a bien, dit-il, soixante (ii, vii-viii). Sur 
Fhabitude des romanciers de donner leurs ouvrages pour des m6- 
moires, il renvoie au x, 40. Donnons un seul exemple des Notes 
si meticuleuses de Mornet (d. la p. 7-8) : 
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Un Mro& du romancier Tliibouville, le marquis de Barbazan, paile 
comme Saint-Breiix : le poison qui me d6vore m’est encore cher” {FEIcolc 
de VaifMtie, Amsterdam, Arkstee et Merkns, 1757, t. ii, p. 340). II est 
probable d’ailleurs qne Kousseau ignorait Thibouville. Ces rencontres 
d’expression qne nons signalerons parfois pronvent simplement qu’il y 
avait avant Jean- Jacques des cceurs sensibles el qu’on 6tait pi6par^ h le 
comprendre. 

Parmi les lettres annotees avee particulierement do soin.;, indi- 
quons: Lettre du Valais (I, 23) ; Lettre 57^ sur le Duel;, — ^|)lus de 
vingt citations de contemporains relatives a cette discussion; 
partie, Lettre 33;, 52 (question du vin) ; -p.^ Lettres 21 et 22;, 

question du Suicide (reprise de Vhitroduction, vol. 1, 103 ss.) ; 
TVnie Lettre 3, Voyage de L^Amiral Anson; 11;, PElysee; 17;, 
La Promenade sur le Lac (adressee d^abord a Claire — naturelle- 
ment car quand elle fut ecrite le personnage de Bomston n^etait 
pas encore cree ; et les dernieres lettres. 

Ici il convient de mentionner Particle de M. ITippolyte Buffe- 
noir/^ qui detaille Phistoire de cette copie de La Nouvelle Helotse 
que Eousseau fit pour Mme d^Houdetot. Pour elle scule d^abord 
il avait voulu a j outer les dernieres parties du roman; et puis tout 
changea; Porage de^ la broiiilla aveo Mme d^Epinay entraina 
Pabandon des relations avee Mme d^Houdetot; mais Rousseau 
avait promiS;, et Mme d^Houdetot ne lui laissa pas oublier la 
copie — qui fut faite. On la croyait perdue; nous avons dit tout 
a Pheure que M. P.-P. Plan Pavait localisee {Coir. Ofn., Tir, 293). 

Les attaques impitoyables contre Eousseau continuent, quoi(|ue — 
nous Pavons dit — elles soient graduellement submergees par dos 
etudes faites dans une attitude objective et scientifique. Rappel- 
lerons-nous ici C.-A. Eusil/^ c^est le livre le plus divertissant (pu 
se puisse concevoir. Paut-il que certains esprits aient peur du 
spectre de Rousseau pour se laisser aller a ecrire dos ouvrag<JH 
pareils? Dne chose qui etonne dans cette affaire c^est que Plon 

A propos de la Lettre 44, nous aurions voulu quelques mots pour 
expliquer Fintroduetion du personnage do Lord Bomston qui ne dgurait 
pas dans les premieres conceptions du roman. 

Historique d^un Mmusorit de La Woumlle EMdise^ dam E<?voIution 
fran^aise,” Ko, 27, 192»5 (tirage k part Lib. Charaway, 192b, 23 pp. )- 
Roussemif Luge de Jean- Jacques, ou la Oomidie de VOfgucil et du 
Goeur, Flon, 1923, vir, 334 pp. 
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ait imprime^ avec la marque de la maison, un livre si extrSmement 
naif. Bt a peme moins partial, est Particle de Francis Water- 
house.^^ Selon nous, on trouvera la Pmterpretation la plus bnr- 
lesquement defiguree de faits et de paroles parfaitement simples 
sous pretention de critique litteraire. Seillieres se soulagea d^nn 
nouvel acces de colere dans un livre bilieux oil cet esprit de phi- 
losophe etablit un diagnostic psychopathique effrayant, ayant de- 
couvert dans les Confessions et dans les Dialogues nne abondance 
de ces symptomes sinistres qtfon pent trouver en tout homme et 
qui sont si commodes quand on vent perdre quelqu^un dans 
Popinion des loules naives. II fait penser an mot de Joseph de 
Maistre : Je ne sais ce quhl y a dans la conscience d^un bandit ; 
mais je sais ce quhl y a dans celle d^un honnete homme, — et c^est 
alfreux.'^^ 

ISTous voudnons pouvoir dire que dans son dernier livre M. 
Babbitt a un pen tempers sa Eousseauphobie. II n^y a pas grand 
changement cependant; son livre contient maints passages, particu- 
lierement dans une Introduction de 26 pp., qui trahissent le 
m^me esprit de fanatisme que nous connaissons de longue date. 
La grande distinction de Eousseau est d^avoir donne wrong 
answers to real problems.^^ ^‘^The nature to which he wishes us 
to return is only a conceit ... [it is] glorification of instinct.’*^ 
Et, si Eousseau doit etre appele sincere : well, such sincere people 
are found in insane asylums (p. 84). 

Eevenoiis en Prance. Parmi les esprits chagrins dent la voix a 
ete distinguee dans ces dernieres annees, il faut nommer d^abord, 
Carrere, Les Mauvais Maitres (Plon, 1922) — ^Eousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, Stendhal etc, — ^l^article Eousseau consiste en une 
opposition dramatique, eloquente et facile, entre Dante ‘^^puis- 
sance lumineuse,^^ et Eousseau force tenebreuse,^^ ‘^‘^le plus per- 
nicieux, le plus influent, le plus malfaisant des mauvais maitres 
est ce Jocrisse de Eousseau.^^ Puisque M. Carrke Festime ainsi, 
cela doit etre vrai . . . passons. Apres Carrere, Jacques Mari- 
tain.^"’ J.-J. Eousseau ou le Saint de la Nature,^^ titre ironique 

Interview with J.-J, Rousseau/^ R. M. L. 4., 1922, pp. 113-127. 

-^Democracy ana Leadership^ Houghton Mifflin, 1924, 344 pp. 

^"‘Trois riformaieurs, Luther, DescaHes, Rousseau, Coll. Le Rouseau 
d’or, Plon, 1925, 2S4 pp. 
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naturellemeiit (pp. 133 ss.) accapare presqae la moitie dn volume; 
M. Maritaiii est le critique litteraire do VMre Moderne, auteur* de 
beaucoup d^ariicles de revue, et de liuit volumes (p. ex. Philoso- 
phie Bergsonicnne ; ei un autre a comme titre Anti-moderne) , II 
est editeur de La Revue des Jeunes, C^est un des grands adeptes 
do la renaissance Tliomiste . . . alors naturellement pour lui, 
Rousseau est un pervertisseur prodigieux^^ (p. 169), ^‘^un laquais 
de genie (p. 209), a qui nous devons '^‘^ce eadavre d^idees chrS- 
tiennes dont Fimmense putrefaction empoisonne aujourd^hui 
Funivers^^ (p. 211). Que voulez-vous? On ne pent plus se con- 
tenter de cette eloquence k coup de grands mots qui signifient 
tant de choses, c. a d. pen de choses en general. Et, avec la meii- 
leure volonte da monde, nous ne pouvons voir dans ce livre qu^un 
bon example de verbiage (qu^on voie surtout son appreciation du 
Contrat Social^ p. 189 ss.) ; nous repetons avec Montesquieu: Les 
gens raisonnables aiment les raisons.^^ On remarquera cependant 
une note nouvelle ; Maintain s^incline devant la sincerite de Rous- 
seau; il signale en lui ^^le mimetisme de la saintete/^ et une du- 
plieite sinc^re.^^ Alors, un pas encore, et — s^il n^etait pas trop 
commis a son Thomisme violent — Maritain rejoindrait le groupe 
des ecrivains catholiques qui aujourd^hui s^attachent a reclamer 
Rousseau en qui ils veulent voir en verite un grand esprit reli- 
gieux, sinon catliolique : tels Masson,^® Bremond et Giraud.^® 
Ce groupe s^oppose aujourd^bui a celui des muckrakers ” d’Mer, 
Lasserre, Bourget, Seilli^res, Carrere, etc. 

Dans le domaine des recherches relatives a certaines phases 
speciales de la pensee de Rousseau, il faut rappeler Erancisque 
Vial,^° Inspecteur general de Flnstruction Publique. Son petit livre 
est un chef-d^oeuvre de clarte, de presentation intelligente cher- 
chant ^ souligner Funite de pensee chez Rousseau, non seulement 
dans le domaine de Feducation mais dans les rapports de celle-ci 
avec le reste de sa philosophic. On n^est pas habitud encore, on 
Prance moins qu^ailleurs, a tant d^impartialite. Nous attirons 
surtout Fattention sur le rapprochement — deja indique par 

I/a Meligion de J.-J. Eousseau, 1914. 

Pour le Rommitisme, 1923. 

Le Olwistimisme de OhateauhHmdf i, di. iij, J.-J. Rousseati et son 
€cole,” Hadietfce, 1925, 196 pp. 

La Docbrme de Vidumiion do Rousseau, Delagrave, 1920, 205 pp. 
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T^ine — entre la notion de rhomme natnreF^ de Eonsseau^ et le 
abstrait des Classiques. II y a la une parente evidente 
et quo les Eousseauphobes se sont eflorces de ne pas voir ; si le rap- 
port existe^ toiites lenrs attaques centre le Eoussean ^ destnictcur 
cle Ibdeal classiqne/ perdrait en eflet tout sens. Pesez cette parole 
que Vial met en vedette {Emile, ii) : On a essaye tons les instru- 
ments hors un^ le seal precisement qui puisse reussir^, la liberte 
hien regUe/' Qui viendra ensuite nous parler d^anarchie morale ; 
car c^est bien la la these centrale de Eousseau dans VEmile. 

hTous iFinsistons pas sur Particle de George E. Havens/^ — tons 
les Americains Pont lu. C^est un travail tr^s objectif; mais on 
aurait voulu que Pauteur tirat quelques conclusions : considere-t-il 
que les resultats de son enquete aient quelque portee dans la grande 
mSee Eousseauiste ; justifie-t-elle les anathemes nouveaux des Oar- 
rere et des Maritain, ou fait-elle peneher la balance du cote des 
Vial^ Masson^ Giraud? 

Lhdee dominante de Particle d^A. 0. Lovejoy/^ est indiqu6e 
dans le titre. Faisant ressortir Pimportance de la Note i du Dis- 
cours — sur la perfectibilit4 morale de Pespece humainO;, — ^l^auteur 
pretend que ces pages seules suffisent a indiquer une disposition 
^^essentially antagonistic to primitivism, as well as antagonistic 
to religious orthodoxy” (p. 175). 

Tout a fait original est le travail de Eichard Ashley Eice.^^ 
Avec une documentation qu^on est surpris de trouver possible en 
Amerique (M. Eice a travaille dans les bibliotheques de Harvard 
et de PTJniv. dHndiana) Pauteur cherche k etablir Paccomplisse- 
ment reel de Eousseau dans cette question de la nature.” D4j4 
les travaux de Mornet avaient montre combien Eousseau est peu 

La Th^orie de la Bont4 naturelle de rhomme chez Eousseau/^ JS. H. 
L,, XXX et xxxn (1924-25). 

The Supposed Primitivism of Eousseau’s Discourse on Inequality,” 
if. P., XXI (1923), 165-86. 

Eousseau and the Poetry of Pfature in Eighteenth Century France, 
Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Lang, vn, nos. 3 and 4, 1925, 96 pp. II est 
vrai que la thSorie qu’il propose avait 6t4 entrevue par P. Maury (vi, 
311 du grand Petit de Julleville) dans cette phrase: ‘^Si Eousseau a 
pour ainsi dire retrouv^ le sentiment de la nature, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre a 6t6 le l4gislateur de Part descriptif; il a fait la th^orie de ce 
qui n*6tait qu^intuition de g^nie et d^ame chez son maitre.” II y a loin 
de la pourtant, k d^tailler et creuser PidSe comme Pa fait Eice. 
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nouveau s^il s’agii simplement de parler de la nature ; et M. Rice 
reprend cela: mais cette nature de la litUralure ne correspondaif 
a rien dam la vie; la litterature des bergeries et des pastorales 
etait toute conventionnelle, — elle va de Petrarque et d^Honore 
d^tlrfe jusqu^a Rousseau. Rousseau decouvre qu^il y a une vraie 
nature, et il essays de Pexprimer; mais il Fexprime en se servant 
des tcrmes de la nature postiche, conventionnelle, litt6raire. Il 
a done eu le sentiment de la nature, mais il n^a pas eu Fart de 
Fexprimer. En ceci la posterite s^est trompee; Rousseau n^a pas 
acheve Foeuvre, il n’a fait que la pressentir : ce sont Bernardin de 
St. -Pierre et Chateaubriand qui ont su trouver Vart quhl fallait. 

Terminons en mentionnant quelques etudes autour de Rousseau, 
Gilbert Chinard ajoute un chapitre a la vie de Famie de Rousseau 
Mme d’Houdetot en faisant revivre Fepisode des rapports person- 
nels de celle-ci avec Benjamin Franklin.®® Et Finfatigable Rous- 
seauaste, M. Buffenoir, publie un livre qui aurait du etre ecrit 
depuis longtemps.®"^ Ce volume est ecrit avec Fesprit d^erudition, 
dhntelligente sympathie qui distingue tout ce que fait M. Buffe- 
noir, et il constitue une addition excellente aux volumes, qui depuis 
longtemps font autorite; sur La Comiesse d'Houdetot, une amie 
de J.-J. Rousseau, et La Comtesse d'Houdetof, sa familJe, sen amis. 
On attend avec impatience la Comtesse de Boujflers, Tidole du 
Temple, la Minerve savante, 1725-1800,^^ 

Alueet Schi3?tz. 

8mUh College, 


Les amities americaines de Mme d^Eoudetot d^aprhs sa Oorresp, inc- 
dite avec Benjamin Franklin et Thomas Jefferson, Paris, Gliainpi<ai, 
1924, viii + <52 vp. 

La MarSehale de Lumnihourg (1707-1787), somemrs, documents, 
tdmoignages, Paris, Emile-P'aul, 1924, viii 4- 255 pp., Coll. Etudes mr le 
xvnie s. 

Comme membre de la Soci4t6 J.-J. Rousseaxi,” et Correspondant 
d’Amerique aux “Aunales,” osons-nous terminer par un conseil? Les 
biblioth^ques am^ricaines qui n’ont pas encore la collection des Annales 
J.-J, Momseau feroni bien de ne pas tarder a Pacqu^rir. On ne r^impri- 
mera pas ces volumes, ^ — ^indispensables pour toute 6tude sur Rousseau, — 
et il ne reste qu’une soixantaine de collections compl^jtes 4 la librairte 
Jullien h Geneve. La cotisation de la '^Soci4t(i Jean -Jacques Rousseau/* 
qui donne droit aux volumes annuels est de 15 francs suisses. IS*adresset 
pour les adMsions et souscriptions h la Librairie Jullien, Place du Bourg- 
de-Four, 32, Geneve, Suisse. 
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BAUDELAIRE AND THE ARTS 

Twice in his diaries Baudelaire speaks of his love of the pic- 
torial : les images, ma grande, mon unique, ma primitive passion/^ 
His father was an amateur artist, living in an artistic milieu, for 
the sculptor Ramey and Naigeon the painter, conservateur of the 
Luxembourg Museum, witnessed the boy’s birth-certiiicate. Bau- 
delaire’s friends often heard him speak of his walks as a child to 
the Luxembourg Gardens, accompanied by his father, who ex- 
plained to him the statues there. The inventory of housefurnish- 
ings made at his father’s death mentions a score of pastels and 
wash-drawings; after the poet died, his mother gave Asselineau 
two of these, one an old oil-painting, a Saint Anthony tempted by 
a demon or a fallen angel, the other a companion -piece painted by 
Baudelaire pere, a bacchante surrounded by cupids (Crepet, Etude 
liograpJiique, 1919 ed., p. 13, note). The impress of this early 
environment was reinforced by his father’s death, before the poet 
was quite six years old, and its effect upon him is seen in his auto- 
biographical note : Enfance : Vieux mobilier Louis XVI, antiques, 
consulat, pastels, societe dix-huitieme siecle.” 

So when, in 1842, Baudelaire became of age, he went to live 
among the artists who frequented the H6tel Pimodan, collected old 
masters, and was for three years equally interested in painting and 
in poetry. According to Prarond, he rarely passed the Louvre 
without entering the galleries to study two or three pictures there ; 
and, significantly, he preferred the sombre paintings of the Span- 
ish masters. It was thus he prepared himself for his literary 
debut, the Salons of 1845 and 1846, pamphlets which show the 
definite trend of his genius. For all in all, fully half of his critical 
articles concern the fine arts. He left no paintings of his own, 
as did Theophile Gautier, but his skill with the pencil may be seen 
in the sketches reproduced in the Vie anecdotique by MM. Seche 
and Bertaut. ^^Bn France, on me trouve trop peintre,” says the 
poet in his projected book on Belgium and its art. 

Is he "Hrop peintre ” in his poetry? Not by an excess of color 
adjective, except red ; all his colors are fewer than his blacks and 
whites, if with them we place his notations of shade and shadow, 
and, more numerous than all the touches of gloom, the flashes of 
2 
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light or fire to which his soul aspired. Fo^ his is rather the 'art 
of the etcher^ who enlivens his plates by contrasted high lights and 
bits of sanguine; and it is significant that all his life he collected 
prints and engravings. 

Is he trop peintre in his inspiration ? Having almost mem- 
orized his poems while translating them into English verse^ I began 
to examine the Salons, to see if the paintings there described bore 
any relation to Les Fleurs du MaL Eor he had written in 1846 
(Cur, esili,, 82) : meilleur compte-reiidu dhin tableau pourra 

etre un sonnet ou une elegie.-^^ Some of the results found are at 
leasfc interesting. Le Salon de 18^5 praises (p. 31) a painting by 
Diigasseau, Sapho faisanl le saut de Leucade, which of coarse sug- 
gests the poem Leslos, One thinks of Cam et Abel in reading 
Baudelaire^s comment (p. 73) on Carraud’s La premiere farnille 
humaine: ‘^‘^Le petit Cain est le mieux reussi.^^ There is a long 
description of Le Dante et Virgile aux enfers (p. 95), suggestive 
in its setting of the poem, Don Juan aux enfers, and the catalogue 
of Delacroixes work shows that ho depicted this hero of the Eoman- 
ticists in another painting, La barque de Don Juan. Baudelaire’s 
extravagant admiration for Delacroix justifies the rapprochement. 
Among the landscape painters, the poet prefers the austere and 
melancholy Theodore Eousseau, and one thinks of del brouilU and 
Brumes et pluies in reading his comment on another artist : M. 
H&oult . . . sait fort bien exprimer les dels clairs et souriants et 
les brumes flottantes, traversees par un rayon de soleiL T1 (^on- 
nait toute cette poesie partieuliere aux pays du Ford.’’ 

There are two mentions of Watteau’s Emharquement pour 
Oylhere, which Baudelaire so cynically travestied in his Voyage a 
Oythere; the poet would include a reproduction of it in a pro- 
posed musee de Vamour, among the estampes libertines which leave 
in his mind an impression of melancholy and mauvaise Immeur 
(pp. 119-120). And already in 1846 he has envisaged this sulijeiit 
under aspects more realistic, for he says (p. 207) that if Ingres 
were to paint the Emharquement, his picture would not be foldlre 
et riant like Watteau’s. Other paintings that he would include 
in his collection are Ingres’s Grande Odalisque and Petite Oda- 
lisque. If my memory is correct, one of these corresponds to the 
setting of Les Bijoux, as does also Goya’s La Maya desnuda. There 
is a scene in the short story, La Fanfarlo, of 1847, which recalls 
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L&s Bijoux, even to the rouge which gives the final touch, but the 
cold detachment of these verses points to a painting as the probable 
directing force in his composition. Incidentally, La Fanfarlo con- 
tains a sort of prose version of the poem Le Coucher du soldi 
romantique, very possibly of pictorial origin : Nous ressemblons 
tons plus ou moins a un voyageur qui aurait parcouru un tres-graiid 
pays, et regarderait chaque soir le soleil, qui jadis dorait superbe- 
ment les agrements de la route, se coucher dans un horizon plat. 
11 s’assied avec resignation sur de sales collines couvertes de debris 
inconnus. . . Pictures of travellers in the desert were just com- 
ing into vogue with the rise of the school of Oriental landscape. 

In Les Phares, composed as it would seem in 1846, Baudelaire 
describes a whole Salon Carre of old masters, all but two of whom 
are mentioned in the Salons. (Cf. pp. 8, 87, 109, 116, 117, 174). 
Por Delacroix the Salons show even corresponding phrases. His 
color is ^^toujours sanglante et terrible his is a ^‘^sanglante et 
farouche desolation, a peine compensee par le vert sombre de Pespe- 
rance”; he intones a ^^hymne terrible a la douleur.^^ Again, his 
color is plaintive et profonde comme une melodie de Weber 
The quatrain wherein this impression finds a synthesis or a cor- 
respondence ” reads : 

Delacroix, — ^lac de sang hant^ des maiivais anges, 

Ombrag^ par iin bois de sapins toujours vert, 
on, sons le ciel chagrin, des fanfares Stranges 
Passent, comme nn sonpir €touff^ de Weber, . . . 

It would be interesting to seek the paintings from which this com- 
posite landscape is drawn — a task much easier for the quatrains 
synthesizing Michael-Angelo and Eembrandt. At least ten other 
poems are by their titles or matter confessedly inspired by the fine 
arts; Danse macabre and Le mauvais moine are due to the Eo- 
mantic vogue of the Dance of Death; one can see an engraving in 
Allegorie as well as in Une graxure fantastique, inspired by Mor- 
timer; the sonnet to La BeauU recalls a statue. Others, like Les 
Bijoux and the shorter Femmes damnees, begin with static descrip- 
tions such as might well be suggested by paintings or statues. 

Baudelaire^s is certainly the vision of an artist. But it is a 
special sort of vision, complicated by his nervosite and his lust to 
imprison even sensation in a metaphysical unity. Like the hero of 
La Fanfarlo (p. 480), so plainly a portrait of himself, the poet 
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longs to penetrate the symbolism of colors and feelings (Oeui), 
Post,, 412)^ whose equivalence he finds perfectly expressed m Dela- 
croixes color-schemes^ characterized by the adjectives farouche 
and plaintive/^ So in the Salons he sets forth a whole theory 
of color^ its harmonies and its counterpoint of reds and greens^, 
leading up to this paragraph (p. 93) : J^ignore si quelque analo- 
gistc a etabli solidement une gamme complete des couleurs et des 
sentiments^ mais je me rappelle un passage d^Hoffmann qui ex- 
prime parfaitement mon idee^’; and he goes on to quote from the 
Kreisleriana: ‘^‘^Ce n^est pas seulement en r§ve^ et dans le k%er 
delire qui precede le sommeil^ c^est encore eveille;, lorsque j^entends 
de la musique^ que je trouve une analogic et une reunion intime 
entre les couleurS;, les sons et les parfums. II me semble que toutes 
ces choses ont ete engendrees par un m§me rayon de lumiero, ot 
qu^elles doivent se reunir dans un merveilleux concert. L^odeur 
des soucis bruns et rouges produit surtout un effet magique sur ma 
personne. Elle me fait tomber dans une profonde rSverie, et 
j^entends alors comme dans le lointain les sons graves et profonds 
du hautbois.^^ TSTeed one recall Baudelaire^s sonnet Gorresponr 
dances f 

La ISTature est nn temple oil de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 

L’bomme y passe a travers des foists de symboles 
Qni Pobservent avec des regards familiers. 

Comme de longs 6cbos qui de loin se confondent, 

Dans une t^n^breuse et profonde unit6, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la dart 6, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se r^pondent. 

D est des parfums frais comme des cbairs d’enfants, 

Doux comme le bautbois. . . . 

The title of the poem would seem to have been suggested by Swe- 
denborgs, who uses the word to denote the symbolism of truths 
celestial and spiritual in the things of nature. In BempMUj 
Balzac refers to the great mystic’s visions, “ ses mondes ofi les cou- 
leurs font entendre de d^licieux concerts/’ and ^^ses jardins ou 
les fleurs parlent.” Blowers, fruits, and trees — ^the Dwanfs piliers 
—are to Swedenborg symbols of wisdom (Heaven and Hell, § 176). 
Baudelaire, who several times mentions the mystic, might easily 
have read him in translation. Heaven and Hell even has a para- 
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graph on the qualities of the vowels^ whose color will be variously 
described m the sonnets of Baudelaire’s discipleS;, Eimbaud and 
Ghil. In the third heaven^ the angels cannot utter the vowels i 
and Sj but instead of them, y and eu; they use the vowels a, o and 
u because they give a full sound {True Religion^ § 278). An exam- 
ination of Baudelaire’s variants m the Fleurs du Mai will show 
that he applied this principle most often in his corrections. 

But we must return to Les Correspondances. In his Paradis 
artiflciels of 1861, Baudelaire confesses that while under the influ- 
ence of hasheesh, le premier objet venu devient symbols parlant 
(p. 206). Eourier et Swedenborg, I’un avec ses analogies^ I’autre 
avec ses correspondances, se sont incarnes dans le vegetal et I’ani- 
nial qui tombent sous votre regard, et, an lieu de vous enseignei 
par la voix, ils vous endoctrinent par la forme et la couleur.” In 
his fiTSt study of the effects of hasheesh, published ten years before, 
there is no such metaphysical explanation. ‘^^Les equivoques les 
plus singuli^res, les transpositions d’id^es les plus inexplicables ont 
lieu. Les sons ont une couleur, les couleurs ont une musique . . 
(p. 375). Swedenborg gave meaning to his purchased dreams and 
their vagaries, as Hoffmann had justified his hyperaesthesia, which, 
as he tells us in his article on Wagner {Art romant., p. 216), re- 
acted to the overture of Lohengrin in a dazzling sensation of deep- 
ening space and light, magnified in an immense crescendo. Hence 
the sonnet Oorrespondances. Swedenborg, Hoffmann, Baudelaire : 
Mysticism, wine, hasheesh — ^various indeed are the origins of the 
Symbolistic school! 

That Baudelaire, had he lived, would, like Chateaubriand, have 
denied his literary children, is apparent from one of his last letters, 
with its bitter comment, il parait que Fecole Baudelaire existe.” 
But he had started the confusion, and even in 1846 he saw its 
bearing. ‘^‘^Est-ce par une fatalite des decadences,” he writes in 
L'Art romantique (p. 128), qu’aujourd’hui chaque art manifeste 
I’envie d’empi6ter sur I’art voisin, et que les peintres introduisent 
les gammes musicales dans la peinture, le sculpteur, de la couleur 
dans la sculpture, les litterateurs, des moyens plastiques dans la 
litt6rature ? ” 

L. Piaget Shakes. 

Johns EopJcms Tlmmersity, 
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A NOTE ON TIECK^S EAELY EOMANTICISM. 

Hayni; still the principal authority on Tieck^ believes that the 
author^ essentially a Eationalist, came to Eomanticisni primarily 
through Wackenroder, who saved him from pessimism and skep- 
ticism and instilled into him almost all the prerequisite qualities 
of the Eomaiiticist. It is not surprising^ theii;, to find the popular 
works of reference still following Haym on this point. We sliall 
quote but two among many. Kummer ^ (p. 116) speaks of Tieck^s 

unausrottbares Erbteil an Verstaiidesnatur and implies that 
although the author was (p. 118) ‘^^eine innige^ phantasievolle 
Natur,” Eomanticism was merely an episode in his life. Koch^ 
(p. 41) says: ‘^'^es blieb in Tieck ungeachtet aller romaniischen 
Strudeleien ein Bodensatz von lehrhaftem Eationalismus zuriick,” 
and he calls him den aufgeklarten Berliner 

These thoroughly widespread views on Tieck;, reinforced by the 
findings of Koldewey,® are not shared by some recent investigators;, 
however. Thus, Marianne Thalmann"* discovers a basic consist- 
ency in Tieck^s mental makeup and literary output, finds that he is 
a consistent demonist, and points to the psychic factors underlying 
what we shall here call his Dmlcform. Stefansky ^ (p, 220), while 
making the admission ^^sein Lebensgefuhl und dessen Ausdruck 
. . . verandert sieh unmerkbar,^^ speaks of Tieck^s eigengemiisso 
Denkform/’ which he states can be traced unalterably through his 
entire life. And A. E. Lussky, in his recent Michigan disserta- 
tion,^ although not using all the available evidence, concludes that 
Tieck was a born Eomanticist. 

These recent critics which we have just mentioned use Tieck^s 
early works as their main source. It is the purpose of ibis note 
to cite evidence, chiefly from Tieck^s early letters to Wackonroder 

^Deutsche Literaturgesohidite des 19. Jahrhmderts, Dresden, 1909. 

®Vogt und Kocli, GesoMohte der deutsohen Literatur, 4. Aufl., S. Bd., 
Leipzig und Wien, 1920. 

® Wachenroder und sein Wmfluss auf Tiedlo^ Leipzig, 1904. 

^ PmUeme der Ddmonie in Ludwig Tieoks Schriften, Muncker-Forsclmn- 
gen 53, Weimar, 1919. 

®Daa We^m der deutsohen EommtiJe, Stuttgart, 1923. 

® Tieok’s Approach to McmHmticim^ Leipzig-Borna, 1925. Of. tbe present 
writer’s review of this work in Modem Lmgmge Notes^ Dec., 1925, 
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and from other sources hitherto neglected, in support of the thesis 
that Tieck^s Denhform was from the beginning innately Eomantic 
and that from the very outset — ^three years before he entered the 
employ of Nicolai — Tieck opposed the spirit of Eationalism and 
Enlightenment. 

It is the traditional practise to cite the influence of Tieck^s 

nationalist father upon his son. Certain statements and anec- 
dotes in Kdpke, as for example that referring to Paul Gerhard's 
hymn/ are usually quoted for this purpose. But Kopke also has 
evidence, on the contrar^r^ that Johann Tieck was not the extreme 
Eationalist that he has been pictured. He owned and admired the 
early v/orks of Goethe and Lenz and said, m reply to hostile criti- 
cisms of WertJier, Gotz and other specimens of the neue Poesie ” 

Was reden denn die Leute, sie versteheii ja diese Bucher gar 
nicht! . . . Die Anclern inogen sieh anstellen, wie sie wollen, so 
etwas kdnnen sie doeh nicht niachen ! Furthermore, he regarded 
the Bible ^^als Grundbuch des Hanses und Lebons^^® and in the 
evening used to read aloud to his family from such works as 
Goethe^s Gbtz}^ 

We turn now to Tieck’s early correspondence. 

On June 12, 1792, Tieck, describing a ball which he had re- 
cently attended at the house of the Eeichardts, writes to Wacken- 
roder from Halle : 

Per Ball endigte sieli urn 11 Uhr, ich hatte zienilicli viel, aber ohne alle 
Teilnalime getanzt, fast alle Gesichter waien mir zuwicler, ich. bemerkte 
allenthalben Affektation imd elende Eitelkeit, wo es vielleicht anch nicht 
der Fall war. Icli ging init Bothe, 'Rehmohl und Sack nach der Stadt, 
unter dem nnertiaglichsten Geschwatz, das mir in memer wehmutigen 
Stimmung lioehst zuwider war, ich sprach kein Wort, mogen sie es meinet- 
halben immer fur Zieierei gehalten habenl Es war am 3, Juni (der Gc- 
burtstag der Keichardtm), vielleieht bist du ausgegangen gewesen und 

Kudolf Kopke, Ludwig Tieck, 1, Teil, Leipzig, 1855, p. 6. 

UUd., p. 7. 

" lUd, 

^Uhid,, p. 12. 

Wilhelm Heinrich Waekenroder, Brief loechs el mit Ludwig Tiech (vol. 

2 of Wackenroders Werke imd Brief e, ed, by F. von der Leyen), Jena, 19X0, 
pp. 56-58. Thalmann, op. cit., p. 4, merely refers to this passage and 
others as evidence of Tieck’s overwrought emotionalism. Walzel, Deutsche 
Eommtiks Ijeipzig, 1908, also merely refers ito it. 
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eiimicrsi Bujh, dahs <'s cm tjjotllicher AlK?mi war, der Moiid ackieii so hell, 
die Luft war so lieifei iind war der Ilimuiel so blau. Ick begleiteic 
mechaniscli meine Uofahrien bis ziim Tor mid kebrie daim um, olme von 
ilmen ebcii bcnierkt zu werden mid oline ein Wort zu spreclien. Icli for 
derte von der Naiur iiisatz fur die verloieiien Simiden imd eihielt iliii, 
icli war wirldicli cinmal gliicklich. leli giiig neben Gairfceii bin, wo mic3i 
der balsamiselie Duft von taiisend Blumen iimfing, di^ Liditer erlosclien 
naeli nnd nacli in den Hausern, die Hnnde bellten mil allentbalben nacb, 
icb ging vor einer Windmnlile vorbei, deren scliaiimender Wasserfall wie 
blainnien in dem Stralil des Mondes fluiete, alles war so sehdn, so aben- 
teuerlieh. leh setzte mieb oft nieder, die scbonen Oegenden zu liberseben. 
Die Saale glanzte vor niir wie ein grosser See, tausend kleine Sterne zit- 
terten auf dei ungewissen Oberdaclie, ein leicbter, goldner Nebel ruble 
uber die gauze Gegend, die Wogeii der Saale tonten in der einsamen Hacbt 
wie die Scbritte einos Wanderers, bald wie Harfeutone, bald wie das 
Rudern ernes Sehiffes. 0 wie oft dacbt’ icb an Dieb, wie oft wiinscbt* icb 
Dicb an meine Seite. Endlicb stieg icb auf die Pelsen, die sebonste Gcgend 
bei Giebichenstein, wie alles romantiscb vor mir lag, mir war, als lebibcb 
in der fernsten Vergangenbeit, die Ruinen des Ritteraehlosses blickten so 
ernsthaft nacb mir bin, die Felsen gegenuber, die Felsen uber mir, die 
wankenden Biiume, das Hundebellen, alles war so scbauerlieh, alles stimmte 
die Pbantasie so rein, so bocb. Oft sass icb balb im Traum, halb wacbend, 
mit einem Auge siisse Traume seliend, mit dem andern in die scbdne 
Gegend blickend. — Rubrend ist mir immer der Untergang des Mondes, er 
senkt sicb so still, so bescbeiden, einem Ordssern Platz zu maclien, voll so 
rubiger Sebam, xmd docb ist es, als kbnnte man ibm die tiefe Rrankung 
ansebn, dass er weicben muss, dass er niebt mebr nicbt beller giiinzen kann 
— acb verzeib! Du siehst, wie icb beut zum Schwarmen aufgelegt bin. — 
Das Heraufkommen des Tages ist mir immer so bang, so erwartungsvoll, 
die ganze ISTatur scbeint aufmerksam. Jetzt stieg icb auf den bdcbsten 
Felsen. Das Morgenrot glanzte uni den gaiizen Horizont, — kurz diese 
Kacbt gebdrt zu den scbdnsten Stunden meines Lebens, sic wird mir unver- 
gesslicb sein, icb babe bier mancbes geleriit, mancbes enipfunden, was icb 
vorber nicbt wusste, nicbt empfand. 

Kopke, of course, does not quote tMs passage, but speaks only iu 
general terms of TiecFs nightly visits to Giehichensteind® i\nd 
yet it seems most essential for an understanding of Tieck’s nature. 
For there is no denying the fact that it indicates his Eomantic 
Denkform at an age (barely 19) vhen, according to traditional 
criticism, he was still a confirmed Eationalist. Of course there is 
sentimentalism and emotionalism in it, but far more tba u that. 
It marks in at least a dozen points a clear-cut delineation of the 


”Op. dt,, p. 139 ff. 
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borii Komanticist. The iondness for the moon^ the desire to get 
compensation from nature for pleasures otherwise denied; the pic- 
ture of the water-mill; the lonely night; the starS; the simile of the 
waves and the wanderer^s stepS; the longing for the friendship of a 
true friend; the use of the word romantisch itself; the wish to be 
transported into a distant past; the picture of the nightly castle in 
ruinS; the awe-inspiring atmosphere (das Schauerliche); the fluc- 
tuation between a dream-state and a state of consciousness; the 
preference for the moon rather than the suu; and the subconscious 
fear of daybreak — all these taken together are unquestionably ele- 
ments that stamp the Tieck of 1792 not as a potential; or even an 
incipient Eomantieist; but as a full-fledged Eomanticist. Un- 
doubtedly; toO; the experiences of this night; which Tieck describes 
so vividly; were most instrumental in fortifying his truly Eomantic 
Denkform — a thing; indeed; that his own words suggest. 

Another letter of Tieck that deserves to be considered in this 
connection is one of 1793 addressed to his sister.^^ It describes 
his journey from Berlin to Erlangen. Tieck writes (p. 181) : 

Hinter Weissenfela wird die Gegend immer romantischer. , , . . Die 
Saale ging immer mit uns, in der Feme Buinen, es war ein gottlicher 
Naclimittag. 

Further on he says (p. 182) : 

Vor Kaumburg kommt man an ein verfallnes Bitterschloss, es liegt gott- 
licb unter lauter Felsen, die Gegend wird bier immer wilder, icb dachte 
nnanfborlicb an Gotz von Berlichingen nnd Goetbe. 

Here again the word romantisch itself is used with respect to a 
landscape; and again Tieck reveals his interest in ruinS; an old 
knightly castle and a rocky; desert region. The reference to Qdtz 
in this connection is also significant. 

A third passage from the same letter is as follows (p. 186) : 

Die Hosier miissen dnrebaus niebt ansgerottet werden, bier findet der 
Menscb der die Welt, oder den sie von sicb stosst, docb eine sicbere, beilige 
Znfluebt. 


was published by Gotthold Klee in Forsdhungm iswr deutsolim 
PMlologie. Festgabe fxir Eudolf Hildebrand. Leipzig, 1894, pp. 180-190. 
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It is paralleled by the seutiment once expressed by the yoiithl'ui 
Tieck to his teacher Weisser:^^ 

Es war docii eine sclione Einriclitung des Mittelalters, dass man dem 
verwirrendeii Laimi der Welt entfliehcn konnte! Man ging in cin Kloster 
xind war von alien iSoigen der Welt befreit. Welche tiefe llulie muss es 
geben, einem giossen Gedanken das ganzc Loben zxi widmen, in ilui alle 
andern, die uns tausendfaeli qualen, xwsenken zu konnen! Icb wimsclite, 
aueli wir batten unsere Kloster! 

This is a typically Romantic thought and interest, which we find 
expressed again and again some ten years later when the movement 
reached its crest. 

Finally we shall quote two passages, also from Tieck^s letters 
to Wackenroder, to throw more light upon the author^s early atti- 
tude toward Rationalism. He writes from lialle on June 12, 
1792 :"° 

Schon sincl Empfmdsamkeit uiid Liebe gebrandmarkt, dieso Kinder des 
Himmels, welche er nur seinen Lieblingen sclienkt, KmdoHlicbe xmd Khr- 
furcht gegen das Alter gehoren in imserm Zeitalter zu den pluinpen Vor- 
urteilen, Ehrfureiit fur Religiositat ist nur fiii den Bummkopf — ob nielit 
nachstens ein neues Genie aufstehn wird, die Ereundscbaft eines Ivailos 
und Posa laclierlicli zu machen? Denn dies ist ja noeh das Einzige, woran 
man sich niclit versundigt liat. Noch diese Tugend umgesturzt und der 
Mensch stelit da in seinem nackten elenden Egoismus, — er sich selbst 
genug, der Elende! — Oline Tugend, obne Enthusiasmus, — weniger als ein 
Tier! 0 Schande unscrm. Zeitalter! — Suche mi Shakspear nacli, in seinen 
ausgelassensten Cliarakteren, allenthalben vergisst er me, dass Eltern und 
Jeder Alte uns elirwiirdig sein mussen, — diese Ausgelassenheii war iinHerm 
aufgehlarten Zeitalter aufbebalten, denn uns regiert die Vennmft, wir 
bediirfen keiner andern Lenkung. O Fluch der Vernunft, die xins das 
nimmt, worauf der Menscli allein stolz sein kann, die uns lelirt, dass 
Bankbarkeit und Liebe gegen Eltern nur Vorurieilo sind. 

From Gottingen he writes on December 28, 1792:^^ 

Bie Menscben freilich, deren eifriges Bestreben dahingelit, alles was 
Mensch heisst, in sich zu ersticken, die nie axis sich selbst denken, Oder 
cnxphnden, die sich in ihrer mechanischen Taiigkeit iiber alle diese Spaas - 
macher unendlich erhaben glauben, ja die konnen freilich dies alles nicht 


Kopke, op, cii.) p, 105. For Tieck’s similar attitude ten years later 
of. Hid,, p. 287. 

von der Leyen, loo, cU., pp. 64-65. 

Op, cit, pp. 143444, 
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•fassen, ihr Phlegma nelimen sie fui Stoicismus und heroische Entsagung 
aller solcher Kindereien, weil sie weder Vei stand noch Phantasie haben, 
so freuen sie sich unendiieli des eingebildeten Triumphs, den ihr Ver stand 
davon tragt, — nur empfindende Menschen konnen nach meinem Urteil 
gross und edel genaimt werden. 

The above considerations together with the passages, all of them 
written by Tieck while still m his teens, are submitted as additional 
evidence supplementing that adduced by Marianne Thalmann and 
by A, E. Lussky. They tend to corroborate the fact that even 
during his formative years the author was already endowed with a 
characteristically Eomantic Denkform^ which seems in germ to be 
in remarkable harmony with many of the later Eomantic tenets, 
and which recoils in disgust from the doctrines of the prevalent 
Eationalism. 

Bnwiisr H. Zeydel. 

University of Ci/ncinnati. 


THE QUESTION OF PBESONAL CAEICATUEE IN LE 
MONDE OU UON 8’ENNUIE 

American critics, when speaking of Edouard Pailleron^s master- 
piece, sometimes remark knowingly that ^^its character-sketches 
or caricatures . . . have been regularly identified with certain 
personages of Pailleron^s day/^ ^ Thus Professors Frank Otis Eeed 
and John Brooks, in their new edition of this comedy, have gone 
a little further, and state in a more general way : It was inevi- 
table that types so clearly drawn should be recognized as portraits 
in Pailleron^s time/^ ^ Such indefinite statements only whet curi- 
osity wdthout gratifying it. On the contrary, the following notes 
for readers of Le Monde oil Von s'ennuie are confined to definite 
information concerning PailleiWs reputed models. 

Although Pailleron, m a preface to a later edition of this 
comedy, expressly disclaimed having drawn any portraits in it 
from life,® his contemporaries thought that Bellac greatly re- 
sembled Caro, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne. This 

^Hugh A. Smith, Mam Currents of Modem French Drama, 1925, p. 178. 

^ Henry Holt and Oo., 1926, Introduction, p. vi. 

Y€nt€ eat que Je n’ai pas plus vis4 un individu qu^un salon; j^ai 
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supposition is well known today/ and the likeness was asserfnd 
by Professor Pendleton in the introduction to her pioneer school 
edition of the comedy.® Not long ago, however, M. Victor du 
Bled published a few fresh anecdotes concerning Caro and Paii- 
leron.® Thus he reports that on the night of the first performance 
of this play, when Professor Caro met the scholar Gaston Boissier 
in the lobby of the Thefitre Prangais, both men exclaimed Bcllac, 
e^est toi! Du Bled adds that the actor (Got) who played Bellac 
made himself up to look like Caro, imitating his voice and 
gestures. Hence public opinion was unanimous in seeing a re- 
semblance between the puppet and the professor. Du Bled tells 
also about Pailleron’s two ways of defending himself against the 
accusation that he had drawn Bellac from Caro. Sometimes he 
replied that he would have made Bellac much more ridieulous if 
he had been doing Carols portrait, at other times he claimed that 
he had not foreseen the magnifying power of the stage nor guessed 
that Caro was so ripe for ridicule. 

Turning now to consider the testimony concerning the probable 
relationships of Mme de Ceran, Bellac^s hostess in the play, more 
discrepancy will be found. Professor C. H. 0. Wright drew at- 
tention recently to le Monde oio Von s^ennuie because of its satire 
of ^Hhe strenuous intellectualism of some of the salons of tlie 
early Third Eepublic/^ mentioning in this connection that of 
Mme de Blocquevilled On the other hand, my friend the veteran 
art critic and journalist, Kaymond Koechlin, called my attention 
to the fact that the model for the character of Mme de Ceran was 
said to have been Mme Aubernon de Nerville. Many interesting 
stories concerning the salon of this lady, where Alexandre Dumas 
fils was the guest of honor for years, will be found in two of du 
Bled^s books, the 8th volume of his SodeU frangaise du XVI^ m 

pris dans les salons et che 2 les individns les traits dont j’ai fait mes 
types, anais oh voulait-on que je les prisse? M ce sont si bien des types 
et si peu des portraits, qu^on a mis sur chacun d^eux jusqu’a cinq noms 
diff^rents/^ 

* See €hr(md Diet Laromse, 2e suppl. (1890), art. ^^Caro/' 

»I). C. Heaths Co., 1894. 

^La BoGi4U fremadse depuis cent ms, II, Mme Auhermn et ses amu\ 
1924, pp. 197-8. 

’Wright, BaeJognmnd of Modem Ffmdt^ Literature, 1926, p. 302, ^ 
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siede, entitled la Comedie de SocieU, and his book, Mme 
'^Aubernon et ses amis.^ 

The tone of Mme Anbernon^s drawing room was much freer and 
less academic than that of Mme de Ceran, but it will be seen from 
du Bled^s accounts that these women resemble each other in many 
ways. It will be remembered that Mme de C4ran receiYed in the 
country. Mme Anbernon also entertained at her villa, Au mur 
volant at Lonveciennes, as well as in Paris. Again, like Mme de 
Ceran, she did not care to surround herself with pretty women: 

Je donne a causer, non a aimer,^^ she used to say. Moreover, 
she took a great interest in the drama. ITot only were plays read 
before her guests, but elaborate amateur performances were given. 
For instance, at a slightly later date, Beeque’s Parisienne was 
performed for the first time in her drawing room, where Ibsen was 
also acted for the first time in France. I must note in passing 
that the late President Deschanel, who thus earned the surname 
of le sous-prefet des salons was one of her actors.® Mme Au- 
bemon^s iron will forced her bored guests to sit respectfully 
through these performances lasting from 10.30 p. m. to one 
o^clock. 

The formalism which Mme Aubemon shared with Mme de Ceran 
appeared in two pedantic practices. First, she always insisted 
upon general conversation at table, a rule which led to this amus- 
ing incident. When Labiche was a guest at one of her dinners, 
he tried to put in a word when Dumas or Eenan was talking, and 
was suppressed by his hostess. Later, w^hen given a chance to 
speak, Labiche had to confess that he was merely going to ask 
for another helping of peas. The second characteristic was a way 
of questioning all her guests one after the other on such topics 
as Shakespeare or adultery. I may add, parenthetically, that when 
this same Labiche was asked Que pensez-vous de Shakespeare ? 
du Bled says he answered ^^Est-ce pour un manage On an- 
other occasion, when Mme Aubemon asked one of her nieces for 

® A portrait and brief account of ber salon will also be found in Mont* 
fort’s 25 Ans de UttSrature framga/tse^ ix, pp. 167 fi. : “ Les Salons by M. 
Revon and* P. Billotey. 

®Montfort, op. eit.y p. 168. His biographer, Jean M61ia, states (1924) 
that Deschanel was made sub-prefect of Dreux in December, 1877, where 
he remained until May 23, 1879, becoming sub-prefect of Brest and then 
of Meaux before entering the Chamber in 1881. 
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her opinion on adultery, the latter replied with a simper, Please 
excuse me, I had only prepared on incest ! 

In addition to the facts furnished by du Bled, two more paral- 
lels between Mine Aubernon and Mipie de Cerau r(miain to be 
noticed. First, they were both republicans, for llcvoii and Billo- 
tey say that Mme Aubernon and her niece Mine de Nerville were 
nicknamed les Precieuses radieales.^^ Secondly, Mmc Dussaiie 
of the Comedie francaise has expressed the opinion that Pailloron 
may have found a suggestion for the dashing, outspoken Duehesse 
de Eeville in the character of Mme Aubernon^s inoiher, Mme de 
Herville, a classic beauty with the bearing of the gi'eai ladies of 
the XVIIIth century.^^ The mother and daughter u>secl io live 
together and received on the same days. 

When I had reached this point in my inquiries, 1 noticed for- 
tunately that Mpie Dussane was to give a lecture for the Societc 
des Grandes Conferences at Brussels, wittily entitled Monde 
ou Pailleron s^ennuyait.’^ Thinking that it would be very in- 
teresting to discover what traditions were preserved liy the Comedie 
frangaise concerning the clefs of this play, I wroie to Mme Dus- 
sane, who very kindly sent me the facts that she possessed aliout 
Pailleron^s comedy These were furnished her, she said, by Mme 
Bourget-Pailleron, the dramatists daughterd^ 

In the lattets opinion, her father had several models for the 
salon of Mme de C4ran. For instance, Mme Charles Buloz, his 
sister in-law, had an important literary salon, that of tlie Jfevue 
des Deuw-Mondes, wEere Pailleron must have found subjects for 
his satire. In this connection, Mme Dussane remarks that 
Ganderax, the critic of the Deux-Mondes, received Pailleron^s 
comedy somewhat coldly ('^Cet art est le moyen et non le 
grand and stated that its author 'was suspect dhntroduire 
le reportage au theatre/'^® Although Ganderax professed to take 
no stock in the keys given by gossip for the play, he regrcitted 

Montfort, op, ciL, p. 168. 

Du Bled says that Mme de Nerville, criticising Caro's weakness for 
the good things of the table, once exclaimed sharply: "Je croirais H 
Famour de Caro quand il aura pour objet une dame n'ayant qu'uiie 
bonne.” ilfme Auhernon ot sea amis, p, 154. 

See the Bulletin of the society, to he obtained from M. Bert, in care 
of the newspaper, le XXe Sikole, Brussels. 

In a letter dated Feb. 28, 1926. 66, rue do Verneuil, Paris. 
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nevertheless that Pailleron ^“^took no precautions/^ as he put it, 
before bringing Bellac on the stage. 

The drawing room of Mme de Blocqueville, where Caro used 
to be seen, was also mentioned in connection with Mme de Ceran, 
according to Mme Dussane, although she possessed no other in- 
formation about that salofi. She added : Le salon de Mme Au- 
bernon fut egalemeni cite, en eifet, et certainement avec raison 
. . . il y a beaueoup d^elle dans les admiratrices passionnees de 
Bellac.^^ 

Mme Dussane writes concerning the pun, laureat . . . medio- 
critas (Act II, i) that it is credited to the Assyriologist, Jules 
Oppert, who pronounced it of one of his rivals about 1875. She 
says that there were many models in Pailleron^s day for the savant 
Saint-Eeault, celui dont le pere avait tant de talent/^ This 
was once said, but unjustly, of Eugene Burnouf, and with more 
truth of Hartwig Derenbourg fils, a specialist in Arabic, who had 
been pushed too much by his father Joseph Derenbourg, an 
authority on Semitic languages, and a directeur d^etudes at the 
ficole des Hautes Etudes. Concerning Toulonnier, the man of 
many promises in this play, Des Millets the poet, the bored General 
Briais and the other minor characters of the comedy, Mme Dus- 
sane says that she had never heard that they were thought to be 
personal portraits. 

Although Pailleron, when defending himself from charges of 
personal caricature, said in his preface that as many as five differ- 
ent names had been mentioned in connection with each of his 
characters, I conclude from Mme Dussane^s statement, from the 
silence of the writers of memoirs, and from M. Koechlin^s remarks 
to- me, that only a few of Pailleron^s types were widely recognized 
as caricatures in his day. His characters are creatures drawn 
from his experiences in academic societ}?-, and his art therefore is 
higher than that of mere imitation. I believe that my readers 
will be glad to join me in thanking Mme Dussane for these side- 
lights on the society in which Pailleron was bored.^’' 

Stanford University WILLIAM LeOKAED SoHWAETZ. 

D, AT. mai, 1881, p-. 22.2. p. 224. 

was elected to the Academy Dec. 7, 1882, and not in 1884 as Dr, 
W. E. Price and Profs. Beed and Brooks declare in tlieir editions of the 
play. They may have confused this date with that of his reception as 
member, Jan, 17, 1884. 
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EOITE NOTES OF TFTE WEST MIDLAND DIALECT 
1. ME. ygrd < OE. gedrd; ME. < OE. gmrn. 

It does not seem to have been observed that MB. yerdj yard^ is 
occasionally Xonnd in the form yord (prd) in the West and North- 
T/est Midland. This form occurs in Brkeiiwald 88^ " prde'; 
Mirk^s Festialj ' chyrcJi-^orde/ 179/24, 297/27, 28; Liverpool 
Toiun Boolcs, ed. Twemlow, 406, "^yorde and ^ardyn ^ (ontry ot 
1569). It is recorded as a variant in the Promptormni Fanmlorum 
537/2: ^ 3 erd, or 3 ordc, ortusd That its geographical distribution 
was limited in Middle English is indicated by the fact that the 
form yord is recorded in the English Diahci Diciionary only for 
Shropshire, and yort, with the unvoicing of the final consonant fre- 
quently found in the West Midland, only for Lancashire. Simi- 
larly, y\orn for yarn is cited by the NET), for Staffordshire in 
1552-3, from the ^Inv. Ch. Goods, Stafford in Ann. Lichfield, 
1863.^ In the EDT), it is recorded for Lancashire only. 

The phonological development involves an early shifting of the 
diphthongal stress to the second element of the diphthong (geard 
to gedrd), ^ since the lengthening to d must have occurred in Old 
English times in order to take part in the twelfth-century develop- 
ment of d to g. Thus we have ME. ygrd < OB. gmrd, besides ygrd 
from OE. geard, and yard from OE. geard without lengthening. 
Jordan, Handiuch der ME. Orom^malih (IleidelbGrg, 1925) §60, 
notes shgrd beside shgrd and shard. But in shord beside shard, 
and shorn ^ cow-dung^ beside sham (OE. scearn), the Middle 
English forms with o (see NED.) are not limited to the West 
Midland, and in modern dialects shord is predominantly South- 
western, and shorn is found in Kent and Sussex as well as in 
Devonshire. It may be worth noting that diphthongal shifting, 
though of wide distribution in some words, e. g. sh()we{n) < 
sceawian, seems to have been especially developed or prcvserved iii 
the West Midland in such forms as ^gp^geap for geap (Mirk, 
Desiruclion of Troy, Wars of Alexander) and chgsl < ceM for 
ceasl (Mirk).^ 

^ 'See Luiek, HisioHsclie QrammaiiJc § 265, on such AkJKeuiuiuspruug.’ 

^ Cf . Jordan §81, Anno. 1 and §84 Anna. 4, and for further material, 
not always correctly interpreted, Wood, JEQPh. xiv, 499-568, esp. p. 507. 
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2. ME. Final iy e. 

The extent to which final ij y (generally from OE. -1) is 
written e in the West Midland of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries has not been recognized. Luick, after noting 
that i before a consonant does not appear as e (lyeng) until the 
fifteenth century^ remarks that ^"^genau dasselbe gilt fiir auslau- 
tendes -i, wofiir erst spat und selten -e auftaucht (hole ^heilig^) und 
im 16. Jahrhundert ebenfalls ein hellerer Laut bezeugt ist/’ Emer- 
son in ^ Some Notes on the Pearl ’ ^ called attention to the frequency 
of the spelling in the Pearl manuscript : pene, ‘ penny/ Pearl 510, 
562; preite. Purity 317; fyfte, ^fiity/ Purity 442; lode, ^body/ 
Gawain 357; lade, ^lady/ Gawain 1810. In citing the frequency 
of this spelling in the Cotton manuscript of Cursor Mundi, Emer- 
son fails to note the important fact that the Cotton manuscript, 
like the Fairfax manuscript, was probably written by a scribe who 
lived in the West. The Cotton manuscript, says Hupe, is written 
by a scribe who lived in the same district ^ [i. e., as the scribe of 
the 

In reality, many of the texts generally assigned to the North- 
west Midland and West Midland proper show this peculiarity. In 
the Wars of Alexander endings in -e appear in the Ashmole manu- 
script, the older and better of the two manuscripts extant, for 
example : mane, ^ many/ 104; angrile, 733 ; lode, ^ body/ 192, 2444 ; 
jolyle, 705; rede, ^ ready/ 3534; mode, ^ brave/ 215, 705, 5399; 
selle, ^strange/ 89, 4884. The Destruction of Troy has folle, 
^ foUy/ 1957 ; mode, 7449, sore, sorry ^ 10445 ; were, ^ weary/ 4579. 
The Ireland manuscript (ed. Eobson) probably written in Lanca- 
shire, has in the Anters of Arther, such forms as lade{s) xlii, 5; 
XLvm, 10; ferles, xxiii, 13; were, xnix, 6; ^ and in Sir Amadace 
forms like hastele, ‘ hastily,^ xi, 3 ; Mare, ^ Mary,^ xxii^ 7 ; curtase, 
^ courtesy/ xxxvii, 11 ; and men{n)e, ^meinie/ xi, 4; Lxvi^ 4. In 

^ PMLA, XXXVII, 52-93, especially pp. 56-7. 

* On the Filiation of the MSS. of the Cursor Mundi, ^ in EFTS, lvii, 
p. *128; cf. p. *130. 

®The Douce and Thornton manuscripts printed by Amours, Scottish 
Alliteratwe Poems, Scottish Text Society, xxvu, have -y or -^ye in these 
cases, except in xliv, 5, where Thornton, too, has ladej but all these 
manuscripts are far removed from the original. Cf. Amours, p. xliii, 

3 
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Mirk^s Festial such forms appear occasionally^ but in Jolin Audolay 
(ed. rialliweli, Percy Society xiv) the ending is so frequent that 
it is one of the striking characteristics of Audelay^s language. 
Such forms as dedle (p. 1) lade, mom (p. i), hole, ^holy/ (p. 5) 
and even w,erce, ^ mercy ^ (p. 6) appear (constantly, and similar 
forms are everywhere rhymed with ivords like me and he — ^for 
example, pages 6, 7, where me, oponU, peluysly, he rhyme together, 
and also he, peU, merce. 

Two explanations of these spellings are possible. Emerson sug- 
gests, at least for the Cursor, that the change of final e to i . . . 
had become so frequent in Northern English that either c or i (y) 
might be used for the sound.^ The e forms would thus be inverted 
spellings, not indicalmg a change from i to e, but reflecting a 
change from original & to i (e. g. pitey pUi), where the retention 
of the original spelling for the new sound made the use of e pos- 
sible even for original i. The fact that the Gamin manuscript is 
one of the earliest in which occur forms like city, pyty^ bounty 
(Luick §466, Anin. 1) might seem to support this suggestion. 
Audelay^s rhymes do not preclude this interpretation. For though 
he rhymes he with openle, wdiich would seem to indicate that e = c, 
he also rhymes glotone with cry (p. 56) and sudare with dye 
(p. 57), which would seem to indicate that e = f. When, however, 
Audelay rhymes se with lye (p. 78), one can only conclude that he 
is a careless rhymster in this as in other respects.^ 

On the other hand, the great frequency of the -e spellings and 
their geographical limitation render unlikely the assumption that 
they are merely orthographical peculiarities. Tf these spellings 
were a mere reflection of a sound-change from -e to ~i, we should 
expect more direct evidence of this sound-change in the manu- 
scripts which show -e for original -i. It may well be that in the 
dialects represented by the manuscripts mentioned, i had actually 

^ Op. cit., p. 57. 

^One could, of course, conceive of Audelay’s rhymes as correct, by 
assuming that stressed c had even at so early a date become % in Ms dia- 
lect, he having its modem pronunciation. In that case, all these rhymes 
would have final %. Audelay's carelessness in other respects makes this a 
dangerous assumption. It is quite possible, too, that in a word like 
the final e is due to re-stressing. On the analogy of such pairs aa piH: 
m4rci would be re-stressed merc^. 
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Been shifted in the direction of e to such an extent that it was often 
represented by e in spelling. This sound-change would correspond 
phonetically to the process by which West Midland unstressed e 
before single final consonants tended to become a lower vowel ex- 
pressed in spelling by u. Thus -i > Just as -es, -en > -ud, 
-uSj, -un. But, however interpreted, such spellings in -e are dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the West and Northwest Midland. 


3. ]?o, ^ the.^ 

Holmqvist, in his monograph On the History of the English 
Present Inflections^ particularly ~th and -s (Heidelberg, 1922), 
pp. 146-7, notes the use of po as the regular form of the article 
in the BoTce of Gortasye and certain Wycliffite tracts from Bodleian 
647 and Douce 273 edited by Thomas Arnold in the third volume 
of his Selected Worlcs of WycUffe, and also in a few brief Northern 
(Northwestern?) texts. Holmqvist is inclined to think that while 
the form po was used over a comparatively large area of the Mid- 
lands, it was rather Central or Western than Eastern. This 
substantiated by its occurrence in two Northwestern documents, 
one the indenture of 1417/8, mentioned below in connection with 
hor, (and published in the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire^ Proceedings and Papers, Session III, 1850-1, p. 107), 
where po is regularly used (spelled yo), as in the phrase ^ yo awarde 
and yo ordenaunce,^ and the other in a document of the Vernon 
family printed in Ormerod^s History of Cheshire, 2d ed., iii, 246-7,® 
where yo is constantly used. The form, then, may be considered 
characteristic of the Northwestern and perhaps Central Midlands, 
though it would be rash to say that it is never found in the East. 
If a Westernism, it may possibly be connected with the darkening 
of unstressed vowels that is characteristic of the West (cf. os for as, 
Mirk^s Festial, 243/26 and frequently; merely for merily, 152/36; 
doses for discs 14/6 and frequently.® 

® TMs IS a copy of an original document, of about tbe reign of Henry V, 
in the handwriting of the antiquary Augustine Vincent, d. 1626; but the 
Middle English orthography is patently preserved. 

® Cf. Western -un, -on, Jordan § 135 and Anm. 1. 
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4. Hoi% Hheir/ 

The use of lior (OE. lieom) as the possessive plural pronoun is 
well recognized as a characteristic of the West Midland or South- 
v/esterii dialects (Wyld^ Short History of the English Language 
§ 306; Jordan § 151). It is perhaps worth noting that it persists 
in the West Midland later than in the Southwest. I have never 
run across it in fifteenth-century documents from Gloucester or 
elsewhere in the souths whereas it is found in the Northwest Mid- 
land not only in the Bolce of Corlasye^ the Liber Cure Cucoroni, 
regularly in Mirk^s Feslial, and occasionally in Audelay^s Poems, 
but — ^what is more important for the study of dialect — in numerous 
local documents from 1400 to 1450. To three Lancashire charters^ 
listed in a previous article/^ and dated 1407?^ 1417/8^ 1429/80^ 
may now be added two others from Lancashire and Cheshire. Both 
are unprinted charters in the British Museum collections relating 
to the family of Aston. In the firsts Additional Charter 51000^ 
a Chester document dated 1418^ hor occurs three times; and in 
Additional Charter 52293, from Lancashire, dated 1446, Kor 
occurs once.^^ Another Cheshire document of about the reign of 
Henry V, printed in Ormerod^s Cheshire, 2d ed., in, 246-7, con- 
tains hor (incorrectly spelled hoz). Finally, the use of hor in 
Stafford is found twice in a charter of Stafford dated 1447, printed 
by Morsbach.^^ 

Eobekt J. Meknek. 

Yale Unwersity, 


HOEACE WALPOLE ANTICIPATES VICTOE HUGO 

Souriau, in his excellently documented definitive edition of la 
Preface de CtomrOeTl, gives numerous references to the sources of 
the manifesto and at many points lists precedents, but he repre- 

^^FMLA. XXXTO, 522-3. 

details, see Catalogue of Additions to the Mmusoripts in Ihe 
British Museum in the Years 1900-1905 (London, 1907), pp. 411, 416, 417, 
MittelengUsGhe Originalurh'imden non der Chaucer-Zeit Us jSjw Mitte 
des XV Jahrhunderts (Heidellberg, 1923), pp. 40-1. It may be worth not- 
ing that the corresponding personal pronoun horn occurs in this document 
and likewise in Add* Ch. 52293. 
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• sents the doctrine of the grotesque, theorie capitale de Yictor 
Hngo/^ ^ as original and new.^ It is therefore of interest to find 
this same theory in germ, and even partially developed, more than 
a halLcentnry earlier, in the book of an Englishman who not only 
points to the example of Shakespeare, as Hugo is to do, but who 
finds further authority for his views in France, in Yoltaire. 

My reference is to Horace Walpole^s preface to the second edition 
(1765) of his Castle of Otranto. Walpole makes his point apropos 
of the domestics of his story, whose uncouth deportment, he says, 
may have seemed out of keeping with the tragic tone of the 
narrative : 

The simplicity of their behaviour, almost tending to excite smiles, which, 
at first, seems not consonant to the serious cast of the work, appeared to 
me not only not improper, but was marked designedly in that manner. 
My rule was nature. However grave, important, or even melancholy, the 
sensations of princes and heroes may be, they do not stamp the same 
affections on their domestics: at least the latter do not, or should not be 
made to, express their passions in the same dignified tone. In my humble 
opinion, the contrast between the sublime of the one and the naivete of 
the other, sets the pathetic of the former in a stronger light. The very 
impatience which a reader feels, while delayed, by the coarse pleasantries 
of vulgar actors, from arriving at the knowledge of the important catas- 
trophe he expects, perhaps heightens, certainly proves that he has been 
artfully interested in, the depending event. But I had higher authority 
than my own opinion for this conduct. That great master of nature, 
SHAKESPEARE, was the model I copied. Let me ask, if his tragedies of 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar would not lose a considerable share of their 
spirit and wonderful beauties, if the humour of the grave-diggers, the 
fooleries of Polonius, and the clumsy jests of the Roman citizens, were 
omitted, or vested in heroics ? Is not the eloquence of Antony, the nobler 
and affect edly-unaffeeted oration of Brutus, artificially exalted by the 
rude bursts of nature from the mouths of their auditors ? These touches 
remind one of the Grecian sculptor, who, to convey the idea of a Colossus, 
within the dimensions of a seal, inserted a little boy measuring his thumb, 

‘‘ Ko,” says Voltaire, in his edition of Corneille, this mixture of buf- 
foonery and solemnity is intolerable.” — ^Voltaire is a genius — ^but not of 
Shakespeare’s magnitude. Without recurring to disputable authority, I 
appeal from Voltaire to himself. I shall not avail myself of his former 
encomiums on our mighty poet; though the French critic has twice trans- 
lated the same speech in Hamlet, some years ago in admiration, latterly in 
derision; and I am sorry to find that Ms judgment grows weaker when it 


^Maurice Souriau, la Pr4faoe de Cronmellf Paris, Boivin, lOe Edition, 
p. 157* pp. 136 ff. 
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ought to be farther matured- But I shall make use of liis own woids, 
delivered on the general topic of the theatre, when he was neither think- 
ing to recommend or deciy Shakespeare’s praeiiee; consequently, at a 
moment when Voltaire was impartial. In the preface to his Bnfmit Fro- 
diguCy that exquisite piece, of which I declare my admit ation, and wdiich, 
should I live twenty yeais longer, I trust I shall never attempt to ridi- 
cule, he has these woids, speaking of comedy, (hut e({ual]y applicable to 
tragedy, if tragedy is, as surely it ought to be, a picture of human life; 
nor can I conceive why occasional pleasantry ought more to be banished 
from the tragic scene, than pathetic seiiousness fiom the comic,) ^ On y 
wit un melange de semeux el de plaisanieric, dc comique cl de touchant; 
souvent m^me une seule aventuro produit tons aes contrast cs* Mien n*cst 
si commun qv/um maismi dans laquelle un pl^re gronde, une fille oecupee 
de sa passion pleuie; le fils se moque des deux, et quclqucs parents pren- 
nent diff^remment pari d la sc^ne, etc. Nous nHnfdrcms pas de Id que 
toute com6die doiue avow des scenes de houffomierie et des sc^fies atta}~ 
drissantes: %l y a hcaucoup de trds honnes p%hces od il ne rhgne que de la 
gaietS; d^autres ioutes sSrieuses; d’autres mMang(‘es: d^autres od Vaiicii- 
drissemeni va jusques aux larmos: il ne faut donner Texclusion k aucuii 
genre; et s% on me demandoU, quel genre est le me%lleur, je repondrois, 
celui qu% est le mieux traiteJ Surely if a comedy may be toute sSrieuse, 
tragedy may now and then, soberly, be indulged in a smile. Who shall 
proscribe it ? ® 

Walpole, after observing that Voltaire makes a similar point in 
the epistle to Maffei published with Merope, takes exception to 
certain of Voltaire’s comments on other subjects and concludes by 
placing himself again under the canon of Shakespeare. 

The remarks of this preface became the subject of a brief eorre- 
spondance between Walpole and Voltaire,^ but there is little further 
discussion of the grotesque and the French writer withdraws to a 
position more in accord with his usual objections to “ des plaisaii- 
teries d’hommes grossiers a cote du sublime des h6ros.” " 

The Oastle of Oiranio was translated into French as early as 
1767, and Walpole’s views on the grotesque had some publicity in 
France in the next few years,® but I do not suggest that Hugo in 
1837 is likely to have been reading the passage quoted. 

“Walpole, The Castle of Otranto, New York, Stokes, N. D., pp. Ivii-lxi. 

*Gf. The Letters of Eorace Waljiole, Oxford, 1903, i, xlix; vn, 199-202, 
206-207. Cf. also id., i, 1. For Voltaire, ef. CUmres GompUles, Faria, 
Gamier, 1882, xlvi, 78-86. 

“ Voltaire, op. cit., xxxi, 203. This may be the passage in the Ooinmcn- 
taires sur OorneUle referred to by Walpole. 

® Cf. Killen, A., he Moman terrifimt ou romam mir de Walpole d Anne 
MadcUffe, etc., Paxis, Champion, 1924, pp. 74-78. 
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it is known^ was very familiar with Voltaire and cites 
him frequently m the Preface? In 1823 Hugo had written a 
Juvenile article on the author of Merope in which he had stated * 
^^un examen approfondi de Pceuvre dramatique de Voltaire nous 
a convaincu de sa haute superiorite au theatre/^ ® He could hardly 
have been unaware of the preface to VEnfant Prodigue, Perhaps 
his mind registered the detail as his very Juvenile eye had recorded 
the grotesque figure seen at the Cathedral of Burgos/ although 
we know he was more susceptible to images than to ideas. 

In any ease^ giving up the puzzle of sources^ which seems more 
bewildering than ever since the recent demonstration that Bernard 
Shaw had never read the source of Pygmalion?^ here is more 
good evidence that Hugo^s "theorie capitale^^ was far from new.^^ 
Above all mark Walpole^s two principal reasons for advocating the 
Juxtaposition of the two elements: (1) he wants them together in 
art because he finds them in company in life (^‘^my rule i,s 
nature ; (2) he believes that the contrast sets the pathetic . . . 
in a stronger light.^^ This is a sufficiently close parallel to Hugo^c 
generalizations : (1) que tout dans la creation ffiest pas humaine- 
ment beau, que le laid y existe a c6t6 beau^^;^^ (2) *^^11 semble 
. . . que le grotesque soit un temps d^arr^L terme de com- 
paraison, un point de depart d^ou Fon s^el^ve vers le beau avec une 
perception plus fraiche et plus exciteeP 

Hobatio E. Smith. 

Broton University, 


^ Pp. 217, 249, 292, 314. Souriau points out certain reminiscences of 
Voltaire in the Preface (pp. 220, 225, 318). 

^ Literature et philosoph%e milSes, Paris, Hetzel, p. 169. Cf. Paguet, 
who states that Voltaire had great influence on “la tragedie de Victor 
Hugo” {Lix-ffuiUhme Biecle, Paris, Boivin, p. 288). 

* Victor Hugo racontS par un t4moin, Paris, Hetzel, i, 101 (chapter 
XVIII), cited by Souriau, op, cit., p. 14. Walpole’s specialization in the 
“gothic” dates, it has been suggested, from his inspection of cathedrals. 
Cf. Hillen, op. dt,, p. 1. 

Cf. MLN, May, 1926, pp. 327-330. 

^^Cf. on the earlier development of the grotesque in Hodier, Schenek, 
la Part de Charles Nodier, etc., Paris, Champion, 1914. 

Preface, p. 191. 

Preface, p. 203. 
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A NEGLECTED SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
CONSTRUCTION 

For lack of evidence that it is a genuine English idiom, the 
imusual of-or construction in Shakespeare has not been recog- 
nized in W. Franzes Shalcespoare-Orammalil or ui the Npad' English 
Dictionary, The two Shakespearean examples of this construction 
are found in the following passages : 

Now follow, if thou dar’st, to try whom rights 
Of th%nc or mine, is most iu Helena. 

A Midsummer ¥ighfs Dream, Tii, ii, SSO-aaT. 

Which, of he or Adrian, for a good wager, 

First begins to erowl! 

The Tempest, li, i, 27. 

In these two instances, this construction has been held suspect 
by the older editors of Shakespeare.^ More recent editors of 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, with here and there an exception,^ 
have restored the folio readings rejected by the earlier editors. 
This they have done upon the evidence of a single example from 
Sidney^s Arcadia. The example from Sidney is as follows : 

the question arising who should he the former against Phalantus, of the 
hlaohe, or the ill-apparelled Tmight, . . 

I submit the following examples as further evidence that this 
construction, now obsolete, was a normal English idiom of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and deserves to be recognized 
in a complete account of the language of Shakespeare^s day : 

A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleasure, 1576, by George Fettle, edited 
by I. Gollancz, 1908, VoL i, p. 70 : It were hard here, Gentlewomen, for 
you to give sentence, who more offended of the husband or the wife, seeing 


^ Until the middle of the nineteenth century editors of Shakespeare 
generally accepted Theobald’s emendation of or ” for the folio “ of,” in the 
passage in The Tempest; and followed Howe in his substitution of Which 
of them, he” for the folio “Which, of he,” in the passage in A Midsum* 
mer Nighfs Dream. 

® The Owford Shakespeare, edited by W. G. Craig, 1912, followed by the 
Tale Shakespeare, 1918, retains Theobald’s substitution of “or” for “of,” 
in the passage from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

® Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, edited by A. Feuillerat, p. 110. 
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^Iie doings of botli the one and the other near in the highest degree of 
devilishness. . . 

The Civile Conversation of M, Bteeven Cuaieiso, translated by George 
Pettie, 1581, The Tudor Translations, Second Series, 1925, Vol. i, p. 22: 

should bee verie glad (if it might so please you) wee might enter into 
aigument, which is more ava^leahle to mans state of soUtannes or conver- 
sation, for I would be loth. . . .” ^ 

Ihid., Vol. I, p. 88 : And I am in doubt whether tee the greater offence 
of him that slawnderously reproveth the good, or of him that flatteringly 
commendeth the evill.^’ ® 

Itid., Vol. I, p. 94: ^^And as one of them asked him wMohe eye of the 
right, or of the left, was able to discern a thing furthest : . . ® 

Ibid*, Vol. n, p. 5 : “ And I know not which I may count greater, of the 
jelousie which is entred into the husband, or of the suspicion which is 
given by the wife.’’ 

Ibid*, Vol. n, p. 64 : ISTow we are fallen upon this Example, I woulde 
gladly know of you, in this difference of degree and calling, which ought to 
go formost, of the father or the sonnet ” ® 

Have with You to BaffrourWalden, by Thomas hTashe, McKerrow ed., 
Vol. Ill, p. 59, 1. 33-35 : So that herein it is hard to distinguish which is 
most to be blamed, of the cause or the effect; . . .” 

The Badgne of King Edward the Third, in The Shakespeare Apocrypha* 
edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, p. 97 (iv, ix, 15) ; " Who now of you or T 
haue need to praie ? ” 

All Fools, by George Chapman, in The Comedies of George Chapman, 
edited by Thomas Marc Parrott, p. 123 (ir, i, 204-206) : 

Indeed, I must com m end thy wit, of force; 

And yet I know not whose deserves most praise 
Of thine or my wit: . . 

The First Part of the Honest Whore, by Thomas Dekker, in The Chief 
Elizabethan Dramatists, edited by William Allan Neilson, p. 412 (iv, i, 
93-94) ; ‘^What youth? Of man or woman? Lock the doors.” 


^ La Civil Conversatione, del Sig. Stefano Gvazzo, Vinegia, 1579, 4’^-4®: 
qual pih gioueuole alio stato dell’ huomo, 6 la solitudine, 6 la eonuersatione. 

^ Ibid., 28®: qua saprei be dire qual sia pin graue fallo, o di colui, 

che coT maldire bia sima i buoni, 6 di colui, che con I’adulare loda i cattiui. 

® Ibid*, 29® : et dimandan dogli gi^ un perfidioso, qual occhio uegga pih 
lontano il dritto, oT maco, . . . 

Ibid., 91^ : saprei dire qual sia maggiore, 6 la geloaia, che riceue il 

marito, o’l sospetto, che d^ la moglie. 

® Jbfd., 116^: Poi che siamo caduti in questo essempio saprei uoletieri da 
uoi, stando questa disparitli de’ gradi tra loro, a cui tocchi la preeedeza, 
5 al padre, 5 al figliuolo. 
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It seems fairJy (‘lour that itu* use arises b,y an ellipse from ihe 
common which {or who) of thorn, of the two, (4{*. This a(*(*ouiiis 
for the nominative pronouns^ he, I, lining employed : who of us, 
YOU or etc. Logically, when the word governed hy of was 
dropped, the conjimcfciou should have become nudr Wiio of you- 
and-me.^^ 

M. P. TiLLKV. 

University of Michigan, 


BLAKE xiND BROWNING 

The Beminiscences of that accurate, unimaginative friend of 
poets, Crabb Robinson, contains a noteworthy record, of the im- 
pression made by William Blake on one who first met him. “ There 
was nothing wild about his look,” writes Robinson (who was pre- 
pared to find the old poet peculiar, if not mad), “ and though very 
ready to be drawn out to the assertion of his favourite ideas, yet 
with no warmth as if he wanted to make proselytes. Indeed one 
of the peculiar features of his scheme, as far as it was consistent, 
was indifference and a very extraordinary degree of tolerance and 
satisfaction with what had taken place. A sort of pious and hunt 
ble optimism, not the scornful optimism of Candide. But at the 
same time that he was very ready to praise he seemed incapable 
of envy, as he was of discontent. . . . The wildest of his asser- 
tions was made with the veriest indifference of tone, as if alto- 
gether insignificant.” ^ 

This account is interesting not only for the general ideas it sug- 
gests and for the light it throws on Blake’s personality, but for 
the parallel it offers to the unusual conception of the risen Lazarus 
found in Browning’s Epistle. The poem is too familiar to require 

®I am indebted to Professor W. A. Craigie for tlie explanation of the 
origin of the nse. 

^Memimscemes, quoted in Arthur Symona’ William Blake (1907), pp. 
286, 29L The section quoted from is dated 23/2/62/^ that is, twenty- 
seven years after the meeting occurred. It was first published in Gil- 
christ's life of Blake (1863, i, 338 sq.). 
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quotation and too long to permit it, bnt the most significant passage 
should be before us : 

He even seeketh not to please God more 
(Wliieli meanetli, otheiwise) than as God please. 

Hence, I perceive not he affects to preach 
The doctrine of his sect whate’er it be, 

Make proselytes as madmen thirst to do: 

, . . Ardent as he is — 

Call his great truth a lie, why, still the old 
“ Be it as God please reassureth him. . . . 

“ How, beast,” said I, this stolid carelessness 
Sufficeth thee, when Eome is on her march 
To stamp out like a little spark thy town, 

Thy tribe, thy ciazy tale and thee at once?” 

He merely looked with his large eyes on me. 

The man is apathetic, you deduce? 

Contrariwise, he loves both old and young, 

Able and weak, affects the very biutes 
And birds — how say I ? flowers of the field — ® 

These last lines recall Blake^s love for children^ animals and 
flowers, Eobinson^s opinion that Blake was insane is parallelled 
by Karshish^s words ^^our patient Lazarus Is stark mad^^ and 
Eobinson^s He had ... a look of languour, except when excited/^ 
by Karshish^s 

then back he sinks at once 
To ashes, who was very fire before.® 

The passages I have quoted from the Beminiscences are dated 
now, curiously enough, on the sixth of October of 
this same year Eobinson met the Brownings and was attracted by 
them.^ Whether there were more meetings before the middle of 
November when the poets returned to Florence or in 1855 when 
they again visited England to see to the publication of An Epistle 
and its fellow ‘^^Men and Women we do not know, for only a 
small part of Eobinson^s diary has been published. It is possible 


Epistle, 11. 211-29. 

^ Rmimiscences, quoted by Symons, pp. 278, 285; An Epistle, 11, 263-4, 
195-6. 

^Eobinson’s Diwrp, etc. (Hew York, 1877), ii, 425. As John Kenyon, 
who brought Eobinson and the Brownings together, was an intimate friend 
of both, it seems likely that the meetings were repeated. 
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that the two men discussed Blake and that An IHpistle wan infiii- 
ened by this discussion; but, quite apart from the question o£ in- 
fluence, it is worth while bringing the two accounts together in 
the hope that the comparison may throw a little light Irom a 
new angle on one of the more arresting poems and one of the 
most remarkable personalities in English literature. 

The Johns Bophvns University. R-aYMONl) 1). llAVRiVS. 


A NOTE ON BJHOWULF 1331 

During the feast held at the Danish court in honor of Beowulf 
and in celebration of the victory over Grendel, the Danish queen, 
Wealh}>eow, approaches Beowulf, gives him presents, and addresses 
him in a speech which ends thus : 

1228 Her is sBghwylc eorl o}?rum getiywe, 
modes milde, mandrihtne hold, 

]?egna8 syndon gej^waere, ]?eod ealgearo, 

1231 dnmene drylitguman do'5 swa ic bidde. 

' Here every nobleman is true to Ms fellow, kindhearted, loyal to Ills lord, 
the thanes are united, the band of warriors is wholly ready, the retainers, 
flushed with wine, do as I ask/ 

The queen begins by presenting the gifts ; she then urges Beowulf 
to stand by her young sons, and hints at further gifts in the future. 
She praises Beowulf, and urges him again to give her son ( LfreSrie) 
his support. Then comes the passage which I have cited above. 
One would think that if conditions are as the queen paints them, 
the young prince will stand in no need of help from an outsider. 
But in fact the whole passage (w. 1338-1331) is a piece of 
dramatic irony. When the time comes, the Danes will show them- 
selves anything but loyal to their young lord, and Hre’Sric will fall 
at the hands of his cousin HroSulf . The English poet could safely 
assume that Ms hearers knew the story of Hre?5ric’s fall. He 
therefore puts iuto the queen’s mouth a passage, in praise of the 
Danes, which must have seemed ironical indeed to his audience. 
The poor queen praises the loyalty of those very men who were so 
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soon to prove themselves traitors to her beloved son. And the 
highest pitch of irony is reached in the last verse: the retainers 
do what she asks ! 

The editors and commentators have one and all missed this point. 
Hence the poet^s highly artistic and effective ironical climax is 
often looked upon as an ending so lame as to call for emendation ! 
Matters are bettered by putting a stop after dryMguman, changing 
dod to dOj and interpreting the last half -line as a command (or 
plea) aimed directly at Beowulf. Even so conservative and sen- 
sitive a critic as Klaeber adopts this view, and Kock, who essays 
to defend the text {Anglia xnrv 246 f.), defends it on other 
grounds. I hope I have shown that the text stands in no need 
of emendation. 

Kemp Malone. 

The Johns Eophins Umversity, 


YOLTAIEE ET CHEISTOPHE DB BEAUMONT 


En 1762 Christophe de Beaumont, archevgque de Paris, langait 
son celebre Mandement centre VIE mile de Jean- Jacques Eousseau. 
II est interessant de remarquer qu^en 1766 Voltaire, dans sa Letirc 
au Docteur Jean- Jacques Pansophe, shnspira du Mandement 
Voici les rapprochements que Ton peut faire : 


On La vu invectiver contre les 
sciences qu’il cultivait. (P. ix, ed. 
Rey, Amsterdam, 1(763.) 

II s’est fait le precepteur dn 
genre Immain pour le tromper . . . 
pr4coniser Texcellence de TEvangile 
dont il detrnisait les dogmes. 
(P. ix.) 

II avait abaisse rhomme jusqu’ati 
rang des b^tes, . . (P. ix.) 


Vous avez cri4 contre les sciences, 
et cultiv^ les sciences, (xxvi, 19, 
ed. Moland.) 

Vous vous §tes fait le precepteur 
d^un certain Emile . . . et pour 
faire un bon chretien vous detruisez 
la religion chretienne. (P. 20.) 

Rapproebez-vous sans cesse de 
I’etat des b§tes. . . (P. 26.) 


Ma/rmrd Unwersity, 


J. H. PHiIiIOFNEL. 
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TWO NOTES ON SENECAN TEAGEDY 
1. The Ate of Locrine 

Ate^ Uie goddej:^^ oi‘ revenge, appcarn at the hogiminig of ejuli 
act of the tragedy of Locrine, interpreting the dumlKshow wlu(*h 
foreshadows the events of the act. She also speaks the epilogue of 
the tragedy. Mr, E. W. Moorman, describing the Ate of Locrinr 
in his article on The Prc-Shalcespearean (ihhsf, Modern Langmige 
Review, i, 1906, p. 02, states that Ate’s speech keeps slavishly to 
the Senecan model.” in actuality she is in dress rather than in 
words a survival of the revengeful Fur}?^ of Sene(‘a’s Thyef^tes\ 
Her speeches are impersonal, purely explanatory, mieh beginning 
with a line or two of Latin usually referring to the events of tin* 
ensuing act. Her prologue speech opens with In pocmain se(*taiair 
et umbra” which was probably used to establisti the tone of the 
play as a revenge tragedy. Since these Latin lines are not Senecnin 
one must look elsewhere for an explanation of Mr. Moorman s 
statehient. Was he confusing the Ate of Locrine with the Ate ot 
the prologue to Peele’s Arraignm>eni of Paris? The prologue of 
the latter play would form a suitable introduction to a. tragedy. 
There Ate’s first lines are similar to those of the ghost of Thyestes 
in Agamemnon: 

Condomued soul, Ale, from lowest liell, 

And deadly rivers of th’ infernal Jove, 

Wliere bloodless ghosts in. pains of endless date 
Fill ruthless ears with never-ceasing cries, 

Behold, I come . . . 

Thyestes in Agam. 1-2 : 

Opaca linquens Ditis inferni loca 

adsum profundo Tartar! emissits speeu . . . 

2. The Senecan Ghost Misrepresented 

Harvey Carson Grumbine in bis edition of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur published in the Liltera/rhistorische Forschuncjen, xiv 
(Berlin, 1900), pp. 7-8, has devoted a paragraph to the Senecan 
ghost. The source of his information according to a footnote is 
Cunltffie’s The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. How- 
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^ver^ the paragraph contains misinformation which is not due to 
the source but to Mr. Grumbine^s own generalization from insuffi- 
cient data. He tells us that the ghost who appears at the opening 
of the first act in Senecan tragedy announces ^^his unflinching 
purpose to roam a lurid terror until his desire has been appeased.^^ 
As a matter of fact the prologue ghosts, Thyestes in the Agamemnon 
and Tantalus in the Thyestes, return to Hades at the end of their 
respective prologues without indicating any intention of roaming 
the earth or awaiting revenge {Agam, 56; Thy. 121). The ghost 
of Gorlois in The Misfortunes of Arthur remains on earth until 
his revenge is accomplished ; m the last act he says, I gladly 
thus revengde returne (V. li, 36). Further, Mr. Grumbine states, 
referring to the ghost, He often closes the play in exulting joy 
over the success of his awful plans, which had come to full fruition 
in the blood and thunder of the intervening five acts.^^ This 
statement applies very well to the ghost of Gorlois, but has no basis 
of truth in Senecan ghost usage where the prologue ghost opens 
the action of the drama but never appears again. The dramatic 
unity produced by a second appearance of the ghost on the stage 
was unfortunately not developed by Seneca. 

Maby V. Beagintok. 

Mount Holyoke College. 


A EHETOEICAL FIGIJEE IN SHAKESPEAEE 

For your brother and my sister no sooner met but they looked, no 
sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved but they sighed, no sooner 
sighed but they asked one another the reason, no sooner knew the reason 
but they sought the remedy; and in these degrees have they made a pair 
of stairs to marriage. ^ ^ 

It is odd that the editors have not observed that the words 
degrees and pair of stairs refer to the name of the figure 
of speech which the Greeks called /cAt/ml or the staircase and the 
Eomans gradatio (making a staircase or series of steps), and of 
which ^^no sooner met . . . sought the remedy is an example. 
Quintilian, Insiitutio Oratoria, 9. 3. 55, illustrates it by a Latin 
translation of a famous passage in Demosthenes, De Corona § 179, 
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which Mr. A. W. Pickard — Cambridge, translated “ and I did not 
speak thus, and then fail to move a motion ; nor move a motion, 
and then tail to serve as envoy; nor serve as envoy, and then fail 
to persuade the Thebans.” We need not suppose that Shakespeare 
had read Quintilian, much less Dcmoslhenes ; but he had evidently 
had a remarkably good schoolmaster, and it was doubtless his 
teaching that impressed this figure on Shakespeare’s memory. 

Pu L. Dunbabik. 

The UmversUy of Tasmania, Australia. 


T0UTE8 POE TOUS 

Professor Henning has called attention {M. L. N., 1921, pp. 
438-9) to the use of toutes with a feminine iionn io sum np a 
series of sabstantiTes^ one or more of which may be masculine, 
as in the example^ ^^^le devoir, le clevouemcnt, le sacrifice, toutes 
cThoses dont riiisioire est pleine/^ where we should rather expect 
to find ious. In all but two of the cases cited, ckoses is the noun 
that has attracted the pronoun into its gender. His examples 
come from nineteenth century texts with the exception of one 
from La Pontaine^s fables. As it remains to be determined how 
old the construction is and to what extent it is confined to phrases 
in which the noun modified is clioses, the following example is 
not without interest. It is found in the fourth book of the Asirh, 
which was written before d^IJrf4^s death in 1625, though not pub- 
lished until 1627. T have used the second edition (Paris, Courb»5, 
1633), where it occurs on p. 1297 in a description of the siege of 
Marsilly by the King of Burgundy ; 

Aaec ces Machines ils s'approchoient de la mnraille, la sappoient & la 
renuersoient: il y anoit aussi des chats, <fe des chastels, qtie qitelques vm 
nommoient Oansias; il y aiioit des Taupes, des Bats, & des Eenardcanx, 
toutes Machines anee lesquclles ils approchoient la muraille 4 couuert. 

H. OARErnraTON' Lancaster. 
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Englischc WortJcunde, von Philipp Aeohsteih. Leipzig: B. 6. 

Tenbner. 1925. Pp. viii -j- 130. 

In those romantic days^ at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when linguistic science was having a new birth, it was the 
fashion, in Germany at least, to marvel at the beauties and per- 
fections of the English language. The German scholars were wont 
to make of English a product unique in linguistic history. By a 
series of miracles a miraculously perfect instrument of speech came 
into being. As the years rolled on, much of the fervor died away, 
but the old romantic marvel has by no means vanished. Too many 
learned men still look upon English as a speech apart from the 
general run of languages, a speech extraordinary, peculiar, 
strangely made, utterly different from its sister tongues in history 
and genius. The unfriendly call it an ugly duckling, the friendly 
make it a swan, but both look upon it as a sport rather than as 
a normal member of the Germanic family of languages. This 
naive attitude reappears in the book under review. Mr. Aronstein 
has written an interesting and instructive volume, but his romantic 
point of view colors all the facts which he brings forward, and 
prevents the beginner (for whom the work was written) from 
seeing where English belongs in the linguistic history of Europe. 

To begin with, Mr. Aronstein sets up the familiar thesis that 
English is a mixed language. He points out, and easily proves in 
detail, that the English vocabulary is a hoard of words from many 
sources. This fact (and fact it is) seems to him enough to estab- 
lish his thesis. But there is a weakness in the demonstration, a 
weakness which the author seems to have overlooked. His argu- 
ment proves too much. Thus, Latin contains an enormous number 
of words taken from Greek. Is Latin therefore to be called a 
mixed language? Again, Danish swarms with words borrowed 
from Latin, German and French. Is Danish a mixed language? 
Irish is full of loan-words from Welsh, Latin and English. Does 
that mean that Irish is a mixed language? German itself has 
great numbers of borrowings, chiefly from Latin and French. In 
fact, it would be hard to find a language which has not borrowed 
many words from other languages at all stages of its history. The 
same thing holds for prehistoric times. The more we learn about 
the history of a language, the more numerous we find the loan- 
words to be. If we could go a couple of thousand years further 
back, the chances are that we should find the native words in any 
given language only a small proportion of its total vocabulary. 

4 ' 471 
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Mr- Aronstein''s methods drive us to the absurdity of maintainiug 
that all languages arc in truth mixed languages. 

If now we look more broadly at what may ])e called the outer 
history of English, wo see that its loan-words relloet inlhumces 
which* played upon the oilier flermauii', tongues as well. From Ihc 
earliest historical period to the present day, Latin has been an 
important influence, and has coniributod many a word to the Ger- 
manic vocabulary. Homo wc find numerous borrowings from 
Latin in all the Germanic dialects. The difi'ereruje betweim Eng- 
lish and the other clialectts in this respect has been one of degree 
rather than of kind. All the Gernuinu* dialects have borrowed, 
and continue to borrow, liberally from Latin, Init English has done 
more borrowing than the oihers. The same ma.y he said of French. 
Bveryhody knows the profound influence of Proneh on the English 
vocabulary, but it is perhaps less widely known that French had a 
profound influence on the vocabulary of Gorman, of Dutch, of Iho 
Scandinavian tongues — in short, Germania generally. And when 
we come to contemporary^ additions to vocabulary, we find the same 
influences at work throughout Europe, just as in the previous 
centuries. 

We may look at the same matter from yet another angle, Eng- 
lish has the reputation (not altogether deserved) of being pecu- 
liarly hospitable to loan-words. It has a great capacity for digest- 
ing them, making them to all intents and purposes native. So far 
as this is true, English is simply carrying on the old Germanic 
custom. In early day^'S, loan-words were hospitably received every^- 
where in Germania, and made part and parcel of the language. 
Hence ilie modem German regards Latin loans like Imiser, hoch, 
sicker, strasse as German pure and undefiled. We Anglo-Saxons 
have kept up the old custom better than our Continental kinsmen. 

So much for general criticism. There are a number of details 
which call for attention. On p. 1 the author tells us that the 
Germanic conquerors of England were Low Gormans, and that 
their speech was closest kin to Old Saxon- But the Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes were Anglo-Frisians, not Low Germans, and Old Eng- 
lish is most closely related to Frisian, not to Old Saxon or any 
other Low German dialect. Money (p. 6) is from French, not 
from Latin. The same is probably true of cherry. On pp. 9 jff. 
Mr. Aronstein classifies the most important English borrowings 
from French, llis readers would have found these classifications 
more instructive, if he had given the corresponding German bor- 
rowings as well. Thus, under kindred we have English unde, 
aunt, family, cousin and German onhel, (ante, familie, hmine; 
under legal and political terms/^ English cromn, state, minister, 
chancellor, parliament, party, and German “krone, stoat, minister, 
kamler, parlament, pariei; under titles/^ English laron, primee, 
princess, secretary and German haron, prinz, primessin, sekretdr: 
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under terms/^ English army, soldier, officer, sergeant, lieu- 

tenant, general, capiain, marshal, lance, harness, banner, guard, 
spy, march etc. and German armee, soldat, offizier, sergeant, leut- 
nant, general, hapitdn, marschall, lanze, harnisch, banner, garde, 
spion, marschieren etc. Such comparisons would make it plain 
what the author makes no effort to bring out : that French infiti- 
ence was not peculiar to English, but extended to the other Ger- 
manic languages as well. 

On p. 11 the author discusses hybridism/^ i. e., formations like 
breahage, where the base is native, the suffix French. He speaks 
of this as eine erscheinung, die dem englischen eigentumlich ist, 
und die zeigt, dass die englische sprache . . . eine mischsprache 
geworden ist Again he proves too much. On this basis the 
German word schweinerei, with its native base and French suffix, 
demonstrates that German is a mixed language. And what of the 
good German suffix -e>r, got from Latin -arius? On p. 19 certain 
words are listed which are said to survive only in the dialects. 
But delve dig,^ sore ^ very ^ and aye ^ yes ^ are familiar literary 
words in present-day English, while dern or darn is extremely 
common in colloquial use (see G. P. Krapp, Eng. Lang, in Amer, 
i, 118 ff.). Behove, bliss, blissful (p. 20) are freely used not only 
in verse but also in prose. Yonder, lief, uncouth are familiar 
colloquial as well as literary words. Folic, in the plural form 
folhs (p. 21), is extremely common in ordinary speech. 

The author mentions the suffix -ocTc, but takes it simply as a 
diminutive (p. 46). He seems to be unfamiliar with F. A. Wood^s 
authoritative monograph {Some Parallel Formations in English). 
He mentions hilloch and bullocic, but not havock, paddock, mea- 
cock, buttock. On p. 52 the Biblical origin of the suffix 4te ought 
to have been noted. On p. 54 Mr. Aronstein equates the verbal 
suffix -ize with the German -ieren. He presumably does not mean 
that they are etymologically related, but a beginner might make 
that interpretation and come to grief. The German suffix appears 
in English in the words domineer and commandeer. On p. 103 
we learn that in America legs is replaced by benders, body by waist. 
I hasten to assure the author that he has made a mistake ! On p. 
110 the name Babbitt might be added to Forsyte and Sherlock 
Holmes. Certainly it has now become a Qattungsbegriff, 

Kemp Malon'b. 


The Johns EopMns University. 
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Das lieJJcmisch-dmlsclie WeUUld Emlcitiiiig in die Leheiiwg^^*- ^ 
scliichte SchelJings voii Geokg Stefansky. Boim, Friedrich 
Cohen, 1925. 226 pp. 

This treatise was written in niemorj of Schclliiig^s one liundred 
and fiftieth birthday. The author has made use of a good^ d(‘al 
of unpublished material, lie promises also an edition oi Kchel- 
ling^s Nachlass, which he is preparing for the Barlmer Li! am Nr- 
ArcMv, and which is io contain certain unpublished l(‘tt<‘rs of Karl 
Schelling, a younger brother of the philosopluir. 

The ])iirpose of the book is to show how the deulschr Bewejjnnfj, 
known in its literary aspects as the early Ronianitc*. movonumi, 
originated with a group of men from the country cast of i!ic Elbe, 
and in its philosophical phases was irausmitted by Ficlite lo Hdiol- 
ling; and further how Schelling modified it, attcnnf)iing a viial 
synthesis of Greek and German ideas. ‘^Tndem nun H(heiling 
seinen grundlegenden Vorgleich des Orie(hisch-Antiken und Christ- 
lich“Modernen Yolkieht, entsteht das, was man sein helleniscdi- 
deutsches Weltliild nennen kann : seinen Pantheismus der Phan- 
tasie. . . . Dicse Konstruktion gehort zu den grossten und eigen- 
tiimlichstcn Leistungen unscrer Literadur, weil in ihr das innerstc^ 
Geftihl, der machtigste Gcdanke des Volkes gestaltet . . . ist. Pas 
Streben namlich, sich seibst in der Antike zu erganzen.” (P. 146.) 

These sentences may serve to indicate the author^s point of view 
and to explain the limitations of the title he has selected. There 
is no LehensgescMcJiie in the conventional sense, biography being 
conceived of as ^Hhe history of a time that is fulfilled in a iier- 
sonality.^^ The argument is abstract and impersonal, dealing 
almost exclusively wdth ideas and style. 

Die deiUsclie Bewegung is outlined against the background of 
Kant and Jacobi, both characterized at rationalists. Stimulated 
indirectly by Spinoza (witness Friedrich SchlegeFs Rede iiler die 
Mythologie) it introduced the idea of Irrationalismm^ and in 
Herder this point of view originally became elTeetive. The author 
ventures an explanation of what he calls a Hauptfrage., why this 
new movement, with its vital appreciation of history and poetry, 
came through Herder and at this time, and what its future course 
was. That the AufMdmng in Germany had no historical sense 
is accounted for by the lack of continuity in German historical 
traditions. Perhaps too exclusively so, for not only in Germany 
was the ideal of the time humanistic. In Winkelmann, we are 
told, historical understanding first appeared. And it was Herder 
who modified Winkelmann and Lessing by opposing their exag- 
gerated emphasis on Greek art, preparing the way for a synthesis 
of Tiellenisclh and deutscK The author goes deeply here into the 
speculative value of this new evolutionary view of history, which 
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IS described as the Mitfcelpunkt you Scbellings geistiger Persdn- 
lichkeit” (p. 76). The new generation had arrived at an attitude 
to life fundamentally different from that of Kant. 

According to Stefansky this whole movement originated in three 
men: Winkelmann, Lessing and Herder^ beyond whom the tradi- 
tion does not extend (p. 77). ^^In ihrer nrsprunglichen Art nnd 
Individnalitat muss daher die Qnelle liegen. . . . Damit ist aber 
anch das Problem nicht weiter losbar^, da in der schdpferischen 
Pahigkeit^ die nnabhangig anftritt nnd die Geschichte bestimmt;, 
der letzte nnd nnzerstbrbare Best an Energie anfgespeiehert ist^, 
der den Kern aller Bntwicklnng ansmacht.^^ This personality;, 
however, is not to be conceived of as something disengaged and 
unconditioned. For the spiritual idea common to them all must 
be shown to be inborn and really coincident with that Menschen- 
tum, wie es aus der Ahnenreihe des Individuums hervorgeht.^^ 
Also this reference to heritage explains the turn of affairs in the 
history of thought, that is, ^^untriiglich nachweist, dass die Be- 
wegung, die von Winkelmann, Lessing und Herder ausgeht, mit 
der neuen und anderen Blutkraft zusammenhangt, die in ihnen zur 
geistigen Handlung reif geworden ist.'’^ Fichte, also an East- 
Elbian, gave the movement a philosophical foundation, and his 
ich-erfulUe Philosophie became a new and vital Weltanschauung ^ 
yes, a religious and national confession (pp. 124, 136). Perhaps 
the simplicity of the picture is overdone in these passages, especi- 
ally as far as religion goes, for Herder, and later Friedrich Schle- 
gel, regarded this ich-erfullte Philosophie as atheism. 

From the importance the author attaches to this East-of-the- 
Elbe hypothesis, however stimulating and interesting that may be, 
it is disappointing that the supposed relationship between the racial 
history of that region and the men assumed to be conditioned by it 
is not explained more fully and convincingly. This is certainly 
the weakest part of the argument. Hor is the explanation of 
Schelling^s modification of Fichte^s original direction (p. 84) as a 
matter of his stammhafte Y erbundenheit any more plausible. For- 
tunately the value of Stefansky^s book does not lie in these assump- 
tions (certainly unproved in this place) but in a close analysis of 
the ideas of the men that continued Kant into Idealisms, 

The last chapter is perhaps the most interesting, giving an analy- 
sis of Schelling^s brilliant, if iridescent, theories of Greek and 
Christian mythologies in their relation to each other. His views 
are strikingly related to Holderlin^s poetry, to Friedrich SehlegeFs 
Rede uber die Mythologie, and revealed in their final form as a 
program of national culture. The reviewer regrets that the limits 
imposed upon him do not permit a more adequate account of this 
thorough-going treatise. 

, T. M. Campbell. 

Wesleym Unwersity, 
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Le mouvenienl des 1 does d(ins V EmA<jraiion Fmnrmse (17S9-:iS15). 

By Peefand Balbekspergeh. Paris: Jibrairie Plon. 1934. 

2 vols. XV + 337 and 334 pp. 

Les repercussions qne devait excrcer la Eevocaiion de FEdit de 
Xantes stir les dcstiiiees intellectuelles et morales de la Prance out 
et6 maintes lois ^indices. Jnsqn'ici les historiens des mcenrs et 
les historiens litteraires n^avaient accorde qn^tine utieniion snper- 
ficielle et passagcire a ua phenomene parallele par leqixel im siecFs 
plus tard des milliers de Prangais quittereat leur pays pour aller 
sur une ten-e etrangere se xefaire line nouvello vie ou attendre 
qu^un changement de xegimc leur permit dc retourner dans lour 
patrie. Apres viiigt ans de reclK^rehes et de preparation, M. 
Baldensperger, grace a deux volumes qui representeni un eiTort de 
synthese considerable, nous met a meme dc eombler cette lacune. 
II faut le louer tout d^abord d^avoir eu le courage d\mtreprendre 
une t§.clie d^aussi longue haleine et dc Favoir menee a bien. J1 faui 
le leliciter encore plus peut-^tre d^avoir senti que le mouvement 
de Femigration si important qu^il soit au point de vue de Fhistoire 
des lettres devait 6tre envisage dans son ensemble, eomme une 
4tude psycPologique et morale autant que litteraire. 

L^emigration fut avant tout un cataclysme social qui dispersa 
et jeta aux quatre coins de FEurope et jusqu^en Am&ique les 
membres de la society la plus raffinee que la Prance ait Jamais 
connue. Le contact direct avec des civilisations etrangeres forga 
ces cosmopolites en cliambre k op6rer une revision de leurs id4es 
precongues. L^Angleterre perdit k Stre vue de plus pres, mais 
FAllemagne remonta dans leur estime; ils decouvrirent la Po- 
logne, la Eussie et surtout la Scandinavie et Fexp6rience m§me les 
eonvainquit de la relativite et de la vaxieie des choses et des 
Pommes (chapitres Rupture de la Yie de Socieie et ii, Les Bx- 
plomteurs malgre eux), Ils clierclierent peu cependant k s^incor- 
porer dans de nouveaux groupes nationaux; paitout oii ils alldrent 
leur incurable esprit de society leur fit desirer de se retiouver 
entre eux, k deux, k quatre ou k vingt, dans un salon ou dans 
Farri^re-boutique d^un libraire. Ils fondSrent des journaux, 6cri- 
virent beaucoup ; mais partout, a Berlin, k Londres, k Pliiladolphie 
et Jusque sur les bords de FOhio, ils s^aitacli^rent avant tout It 
ressusciter les eharmes de la vie mondaine et les plaisirs de la 
conversation* Ils Mquentdrent les tPeltres et s^habitu^ient ainsi 
aux Eardiesses quails devaient retrouver sur la sctoe k leur retour 
d^exE; mais ils n^invent^rent pas de nouvelles foxmules et leurs 
m^moires nous les montrent incurablement 16gers et, sauf quelques 
rares exceptions, peu enclins It se refaire une nouvelle vie et k se 
tremper dans un nouveau courant (chapitres III, Au Hmard des 
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-Nouveaux Groupomeuts; IV, Treteaiix el Coulisses; V, MSmoires 
Bomanesques et Romans d'Exil), 

Quelques-uns d^entre eux cependant rentrent en eux-memes ; la 
solitude, les longues reflexions melancoliques les amenent a trouver 
en eux des sources mconnues de lyrisme. Ils etaient partis soit 
pour des raisons personnelles, soit par sentiment d^un devoir de 
caste et de loj^alisme monarcliique, le plus souvent pensant revenir 
au bout de quelques mois ou de quelques annees. L^exil se pro- 
longeant, ils furent insensiblement conduits a se retourner de plus 
en plus en pensee vers la terre de leur naissance ; ils souffrirent de 
plus en plus du mal du pays. C^est ainsi que Pauteur est conduit 
au probleme le plus troublant et le plus difficile a elucider de son 
enquSte et, a m5n avis, le plus nouveau et le plus attirant. Lffiis- 
toire desmteressee de Fidee de patrie en France etant encore a faire, 
on ne pourra lui reproclier de s^en etre tenu strictement a ses Emi- 
gres. Par une apparente contradiction ce sont ees expatries qui 
allerent jusqiFa porter les armes centre leur pays et leurs com- 
patriotes qui ont fait emerger et out fait apparaitre a la conscience 
un des principes les plus puissants du patriotisme moderne. Au 
point de vue strictement legal, ils n^avaient rien a se reproclier. 
Le droit d^expatriation est un droit naturel qui resulte de la con- 
ception du contrat social et qui etait meme reconnu par Faneienne 
legislation (Consulter sur ce point A. Weiss, Manuel de droit in- 
ternational prive, p. 123 et suiv.). L^auteur me permettra a ce pro- 
pos de lui signaler le plaidoyer significatif que, dans Les Natchez, 
prononce Plarlay, Favocat de Eene et qui pent etre consider^ comme 
le plaidoyer de toute F^migration. Mais, si juridiquement Fhomme 
n^est pas attach^ au sol sur lequel il est ne, il n^en reste pas moins 
a determiner dans quelle mesure il pent se d^raciner moralement 
et sentimentalement. C^est encore a Chateaubriand quhl faut re- 
venir. Nul comme le remarque M. Baldensperger (I. 306, 307) 
ffia ete plus profond6ment atteint par le f^mal du pays^^ et nul 
n^en a plus souflert. La patrie absente pour ceux qui r6fl6chissent 
et qui sentent le plus cesse d^etre le lieu oh Fon avait goiite la 
douceur de vivre, son souvenir s^empreint de m^lancolie; elle 
devient la terre des morts, celle ou reposent les ancStres aupres 
desquels Femigre ne pourra dormir de son dernier sommeil. Il 
mourra sur la terre ^trangere sans avoir la supreme consolation 
de meler ses cendres 4 ceUes de ses aieux. ^^C^est dans la sur- 
prenante destinee de Chamisso que ces conflits de sentiments ont 
trouv6 leur expression et comme leur symbole melancolique,^^ dit 
M. Baldensperger, et c^est ainsi egalement que ees expatries ont 
les premiers exprime ce sentiment de solidarite avec les morts qui 
devait tenir une telle place dans la vie sentimentale des Fran- 
igais du dix-neuvieme si^cle. 

Il 6tait naturel pour les emigres de chercher a determiner les 
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causes du caiadysme qiii avail boulevcrse l^ordrc sodal. (jo soni 
tout crabord dos (pauses inysi oricusos axixquolies on s'^arrcte; on so 
plait II faire rotoinbor la rosponsahiliio do la Revolution sur la 
^‘'socte''' des illuiiiiiies ct des francs«ni actons, on va Jiisqn^a tc- 
trouvcr cbez eux los indications d’uno ('inspiration anti-dinHienne 
et anti-monareliicpie ])re})areo do longue mam : puis los aconsations 
se font plus precises et porient contro le plulosopliisnie ct les 
^dnmieres/^ C’est le complet desavou cle (a;tie eroyanee an pro- 
gres et a la science qni avail lance le dix-liuiiiomc sieclo i Ja eon- 
qnete d^nn avenir nieillenr. Certains qui restent plus clairvoy- 
ants et conservent dans Tadversitc nne ])ius jusie vision dos elioses 
iront jiisqn^a laire lenr niea culpa; mais la grande xnajoritc se 
coniente d^explications moins cliredes et moins prochcs et voient 
dans la Kevolnt,ion la lante de la fatalite, do la force* dos clios(!s 
(Chateanbriand) on la manifestation d^une providence dont nous 
lie ponvoiis sonder los desseins et qni pnnit ponr regenerer (Joseph 
de Maistro^ Livre 11, Frophetes du Passe). 

Sx deconrag6s qnhls fnssent et qnel qne fiit le desarroi de lenr 
existence, ils ne ponvaient cependant pas tons se consumer en vains 
regrets. II n^est point dans la nature de Fliomme de ne point 
songcr k Favenir, On ne pouvait s^attendre a des visions pro- 
ph^tiqnes ni k des syst^mes bien equilibr6s de la part de gens pen 
capables d^nn grand effort de eonstmotion, Ils ne ponvaient 
guSre qu’essayer de reconstitnor le pass6 et de ramener la mo- 
narchie a sa purete ancieniie. C^est ainsi qne ces exiles vont vivri^ 
en imagination non dans un reve primitiviste on exotiqne, mais 
dans nn moyen S.ge quhls se plairont k parer de tontes les perfec- 
tions. Dans le chapitre sur La Besurreation du Bon View 
Temps, M. Baldensperger a indique avec precision et nne grande 
penetration les causes morales de ce retonr an ra6di6valisme. En 
Allemagne, les emigres avaient observe la snrvivance d^nne fipoqne 
disparne en France depnis plnsienrs siecles. II s^agissait d^en re- 
txonver les traces dans le passe national, de d4meler dans les 
chartes et les vieilles chroniqnes Fancienne ^‘^constitution dn roy- 
anmeF^ Bien pen etaient capables d^nn tel effort, mais le moyen 
kge pouvait an moins lenr fonrnir nn moyen de sortir d’eux- 
mgmes, de s^^vader de la realite et de satisfaire lenr imagination. 
Anssi Yont-ils se lancer k corps perdu dans la chevalerie et le genre 
troubadour dont le chef d^oenvre est probablement le recueil des 
Poesies de Glotilde de Surville (ii^ 160). II ne s’agissait plus 
qne de remonter en litt^ratnre comma en art dans le pass6 national 
ponr reprendre nne tradition qne la Eenaissance avait oblit^ree. 

Ce retonr k la tradition nationale n^anrait ni complet ni 
logiqne si Fon avait n^gligd la tradition religeuse. I/414gant 
seepticisme du dix-huiti^me si^cle faisait partie de ce ^^pMloso- 
pMsme qua Fon xejetait. Beaucoup fnrent ramen^s Ters FEglise 
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par les deuils^ les souffrances, le besoin instinetif de trouver un 
reconfort et un espoir. II y eut de trfe belles vocations religieuses 
et une fievre d^apostolat. C^est a ce moment que Chateaubriand 
ecrit le Genie du Ghristianisme^ bien plus^ comme le remaique M. 
Baldensperger^, comme ^^un temoignage de nostalgic que pour 

rebatir la cathedrale/^ Considere ainsi, comme un livre d^exil^ 
le Genie se comprend, s^explique et s^^eclaire et la conversion sin- 
cere bien que limitee de Chateaubriand devient moms miraculeuse 
et plus probable. 

II est impossible d^analyser en detail ce livre si riche en points 
de vues nouveaux et qui ouvre tant d^apergus sur des regions encore 
mal connues de Fhistoire litteraire. Un cerbam nombre de con- 
clusions se degagent cependant de cette longue etude et il sera 
desormais impossible d^etudier le mouvement romantique sans en 
tenir compte. La premiere qui semble shmposer et qui causera 
sans doute une assez vive surprise aux adversaires comme aux amis 
de Jean- Jacques Eousseau est que Jean- Jacques n^a pas eu sur le 
developpement du romantisme Tinfluence dominante^ en bien ou en 
mal, que la plupart des critiques recents lui ont attribuee. lei il 
faudrait peut-etre distinguer encore plus nettement que ne Fa 
fait M. Baldensperger. Si Finfluence de Eousseau est en effet 
assez faible sur la periode dont il a retrace Fhistoire, elle reparaitra 
plus forte que jamais apres 1830. Mais il semble bien que le 
romantisme conservateur, epris de moyen %e, defenseur du trone 
et de Fautel de 1820 n^est sorti ni de la Eevolution frangaise ni de 
Eousseau; il est au contraire un produit de Femigration. Ainsi 
s^explique la disparition et la faillite du primitivisme au com- 
mencement du dix-neuvi^me si^cle. Chateaubriand lui-m§me 
n^ayant fait dans les Natchez, Atala et Rene que montrer Fimpos- 
sibilite pour Fhomme de se deraciner et de retourner a la nature. 
C^est vers le passe cependant que vont s^orienter les premiers ro- 
mantiques, mais vers le pass6 national dans lequel ils chercheront a 
redecouvrir la foi naive et forte des batisseurs de cathedrales et 
une tradition litteraire qui ne doit rien au rationalisme gr6co-latin. 
On sait que le plus souvent ils n^y virent qu^un decor et qu^une 
mascarade ; mais il serait vain de nier que c^est bien la en fin de 
compte que Fon peut trouver les germes de la resurrection du 
passe qui devait renouveler la conception de Fhistoire. C^est aussi 
a F6migration que Fon doit un renouveau de la vogue des lite- 
ratures etrang^res et en particulier des literatures du nord. 
M§me si beaucoup des essais qui ont 4te tenths alors ont et6 mala- 
droits, sans talent et sans grande intelligence, ils n^en ont pas 
moins contribu4 a creer des modes et h preparer Feclosion du 
romantisme de 1820. 

Comme on ne peut consacrer tant d^annees k une etude sans 
s^4prendre de son sujet, Baldensperger n^a pu se d4fendre dans 
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ses dormercfcs pages de j)]ai(1(‘r 1(‘S eireonstauees aileiiuanU^s pour 
les emigres. 11 a indifiue ou qiielqiK^s lignes sciilenK'ni im sujei 
qni meritcraii d'etre repris on detaii ei. fpii fornieraii k {‘omple- 
ment et la oontiimalioii des deux volumes qu'il vieni de nous 
donner. Q.uand on a ainsi retrace Thistoin* (k remigralioii en 
se plagant a tin ])oint de vue strietemeiit rraiu:ais, on ne f)eat s'em- 
pecher de se dcmaiidor si les emigres qiii ont beaueoup re^m des 
pays od ils s'etaient refiigies^ lenr ont apporte quelquo eliosf^. Bans 
aucun doxite, ils ont comme les Huguenots coiitribue a la. diffusion 
de la langue i'rangaise; ils out pu nieme, en des eas assez taresj 
inspirer un certain respect par leur aiiachenieni an point cFIiob- 
neur et k la tradition. Je n'ai iioint qualite pour purler de 
FAiiemagne on de FAngletcrre ; en ee qui concenie les Etais-lTnis 
an moinS;, je crams bien que leur influence iFait eie an ioial assez 
laeheuse. Partout ou ils sont allfe, ils out el,e forc'erneni. <‘()n- 
sideres comme des Franeais represen tail fs, alors <pi’ils iFetaimit 
que des Prangais exceptionnels; mais je ne peux m’luupedier <ie nu* 
demander si par leur seule presence ils iFont ])oint renforce la 
conception deja trop generale du Prangais leger, elegant et galant, 
superficiel et manquant de sens pratique quo Fon verra reparaiiro 
tant de lois au eours du siecle dans les pays ou ils Ksejournereiit 
M. Baldensperger mieux que tout autre pourrait repondre ii 
qui est nn doute et une queslion plus qu^uno critique; il est permis 
d'esperer qu'il le feia dans une dtude dont il doit deJa posseder b^s 
elements essentiels. 

Il serait inutile do signaler ici quclques-f antes d^impression 6vi- 
dentes qni disparaitront dans une Edition posterieure. Par centre 
eet ouvrage qui est un instrument de travail proeieux auquel on se 
reportera sou vent;, et que Fon devra consulter pour Flustoire des 
lettres et des moeurs de 1789 a 1815^ gagnerait beaueoup k avoir 
un index plus complet. 

GiLBEiiT OraNARm 


Schillers Geisleshallung ah Bedvngung seines dramaiischm Bchaf-- 
fem^ von Patju BdcxcKAisrisr. [Hamburgisclie Toxte u. Unter- 
sueliungen zur deutschen Philologie, Reihe IT, No. 3.] Dort- 
mund, 1925. viii, 163 pp. 

This book is the outgrowth of a Hamburg dissertation. It is 
an interesting attempt to rescue Schiller's dramas from the clepre- 
eating comparison with Shakespeare, Goethe, and modern realism. 
The author represents Schiller's characters, his style, and his plots 
as the justifiable and natural outcome of a particular attitude to 
reality. The characters are masks, the style is abstract, the plots 
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are means to tlie realization and expression of a philosophy ol life. 
Not a philosophy which could have been better expressed^ perhaps^ 
in a treatise, but which found its most adequate form, as far as 
Schiller is concerned, in the events and figures with which he 
peopled the stage. Schiller should be judged, it is affirmed, by his 
own standards and not by those of other men. 

The argument itself is carried through with admirable clearness. 
Occasionally there is an approach, in the systematic procedure, to 
an elaboration of the obvious, but in general a good case is shown, 
especially in the discussion of fate, free will, religion, history and 
nature. The author outlines Schiller^s Geisteslialiung on the basis 
of his theoretical essays and then traces out the workings of this 
dynamic view in every phase of his dramatic production. The 
essential thing is held to be Schiller’s idea of man as a dualistic 
nature {sinnlich-siUlich) ^ a conflict which he shows in every drama 
and raises moreover into the metaphysical sphere. It is curious 
that the author expressly leaves the early dramas, for the most part, 
out of consideration, as we may be certain that they would furnish 
good examples for almost every proposition put forward. No work 
of a poet is likely to be more truly characteristic of his genius 
than his first great success, for however crude it may be, it wiK 
inevitably contain all the essentials of his creative ability. It 
would seem unfortunate to omit them from this discussion. 

Granting the premises of this book, the conclusion is logical: 
Schiller’s style as a dramatist is unique, it is characteristic and 
consistent. All the various elements are organized from one dy- 
namic point of view. But the resulting picture does not after all 
differ so much from that of the hostile critics, although the con- 
clusions are stated more sympathetically. From the author’s pre- 
sentation we see Schiller’s weakness and his own consciousness of 
it — ^namely his attitude to the real world. He got his experience 
largely at second hand. Das Gemeine ” that he left behind him 
neither affected his pure spirit nor made his poetry racy with the 
tang of life. From the present exposition especially is it apparent 
how Schiller forced everything he touched into an idealistic mould. 
Perhaps every writer does this — only the receptivity that precedes 
the creative reaction is different in degree and kind in each case. 
With Schiller the receptive stage was very slight. And when the 
author speaks of a mtionale Eigenschafispsychologie, of characters 
that are sMkeh, the poet’s severest critics could ask no further 
concession. Weil die Gestalten nieht in ihrem innersten Quell- 
gebiet aufgesucht werden, scheinen auch diese Taten nieht eigent- 
lich Emanationen eines ureigenen Wesens zu sein, sondern eher 
Eesultate aus verschiedenen Grossen, die nach ihren Farb- und 
Helligkeitswerten zusammengestellt werden.” ^^Im Grunde ge- 
nommen zeigt dieses Verfahren nur, wie es Schiller gar nieht dar- 
auf ankommt, die letzte Eigenart eines Menschen zu fassen und 
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herauszustelleii, sonclerti wie ihm auch r]i<i Maniiip;fali.iffla‘il, dr.r 
Charaktere nur ein Sloff isl, den er durch dio klaeht .seiner idcoUcn 
Anschauung in sein Werk ciaschmelzen kann.” (F. 186.) In 
short we might speak of Schiller as a Kantian expressionist. 

Dr. Bockmann’s book is a dispassionate and skill I'lil apology for 
the often noticed weakness of a great poet. 

T. M. CAMPm-mi. 

WeBleycm Um/veraity, 


An Oral French Orammar. By Cephas G-uielet. Hew York. 

Alfred XJniTersity Press, 1925. 

Under a thin veneer of dramatic presentation and con- 
versation^^ the basic method employed in this first year hook is 
that of comparison and translation. The vocabulary is poorly 
chosen. The following type of sentence is not infrequent, even 
in the oral drill. (P. '^'9) : ^"^The snake. (serpent) puts his head 
out (sortir) of the water; the crayfish (ecrivisse) pin(the8 (pin- 
cer) my finger. (P, 122) : Les chenilles des papillons sont-elles 
nuisibles? (rarement). Quand les teignes volent-elles ? 

The chapter on pronunciation is little more than an abridgment 
in English of Martinon, Oomment on prononce le frangais, to 
whom, it is true, credit is given (p. 253). The author has added 
a comparison of French and English sounds which contains fre- 
quent inaccuracies. Among others we note (pp. 9, 262) the vowel 
sounds in foot and mud given as the equivalents of French eu in 
feu and neuf respectively, and (p. 11) the distinction between 
closed and open o indicated by the English equivalents holp and 
wholly^ a distinction apparent only to those acquainted with the 
IsTew England provincial pronunciation of the latter word. We 
read (p. 277), Put f instead of d in our donH and you have the 
French fonte/" A knowledge of syllabification is said to be chiefly 
necessary for the proper dividing of words at the end of lines 
(p. 13) 1 

Eeference vocabularies are omitted to avoid social waste (p. 
4). There is no table of contents and only the briefest index, not 
arranged alphabetically, of the chief grammatical points treated. 
The book is therefore useless as a reference text, for which it 
might have had some value on account of the copiousness of the 
idiomatic matter introduced. 

Euhioe K. GouBAEn. 

Qmdher College. 
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Studies in GermM Literature, in Honor of Alexander Endolph 
Hohlfeld by Ms Students and Colleagues. Presented on Ms 
Sixtieth Birthday;, December 2d, 1825. DniYersity of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature;, ISTumber 22. 
Madison^ 1925. 268 pp. 

'No more highly valued tribute can be paid a scholar and teacher 
than the dedication to him during his lifetime of a volume of schol- 
arly investigations by his students and colleagues. The Festschrift 
is none too frequent in this country, though the life-work of a 
professor is so generally measurable by his personal influence 
mainly, his preparing the way for others, instead of his devoting 
himself to a magnum opus. 

There are compensations when the seed has fallen upon good 
soil, and happy the intellectual leader, as Professor Hohlfeld, who 
can see himself surrounded, long before his retiring age, by the 
living results of his labors in cooperative effort. Ko one in these 
states has devoted himself more untiringly and unselfishly to stimu- 
lating sound scholarly inquiry in the field of Germanics than Pro- 
fessor Hohlfeld, and the preparation of this gift-book is a token of 
recognition, upon which his friends throughout the land congratu- 
late him sincerely and wholeheartedly. 

The twelve contributions that compose the volume are repre- 
sentative of the high standard maintained by the German depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin, and are suggestive of the 
trend of present-day Germanic studies in this country. Bout 
articles are devoted to Goethe, one to Schiller, two to Kleist (i e. 
over one-half to the great period 1770-1832), two go back to the 
sevententh century and earlier, three consider international influ- 
ences, English, French and Eussian. The philological-historical 
field of vision of an older generation has lost its privileged position, 
the new interest centering upon inquiries into the realm of the 
subconscious, the psycho-analytical. 

Arranged in the alphabetical order of the contributors’ names, 
the series begins with Professor A. W. Aron’s Anatole France and 
Goefhe, We are shown that from the beginning of his literary 
career {les noces corinthiennes) to 1921, when an epoch of never 
dying hatreds caused him to exclaim in Goethe’s words Be good 
Europeans, Anatole Prance (Prance without the initial is mis- 
leading) always upheld the works of Goethe as one of his three 
highest cultural ideals. We may add the name Anatole Prance 
to the other brilliant stars, Yictor Hugo, Ernest Eenan and Eo- 
main Eolland, who caught and reflected the light of German genius. 

Professor J. 0. Blankenagel gives us a careful analysis of Kleisfs 
Pursuit of Happiness, that inalienable right of man according to 
eighteenth century doctrine. Kleist unfortunately was not des- 
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tined to find solution in altruistic service, though he h^d 

passed similar dangerous clilts, among iliem failure in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 

Die Motivierung (mn dcni TJnhewmMfnb bed Tleiiirlcli von Iiledst 
is a very thorough and suggestive study l)y Professor Friedrich 
Bruns^ applying modern Freudian tlu^ories to ilu^ Romantic dream- 
world of the early iiineie{mth centur’y. Tn K]eisi^s dramas wc find 
the old tradition of taking dreams very seriously, as messages From 
Heaven^, which goes back to amaent Germanic times, wlum the 
utterances of women in a traiu'e worn believed to be prophetic. 
Freud teaches us ihai. dreams are messages from our sub(‘onscioiis 
ego, mostly suppressed desires. It may lake another brilliant 
literary epoch to t(‘ach scientists and other mortals that dreams 
quite as often are messages from the realm of trivialities. 

The Keligion.^ Views of Gerhart Ilaupirrbann as Reflected in his 
Worlcs, by Professor G. C. Cast, is a wonderfully dear and intelli- 
gent exposition of a difficult subject, illustrating well what Paul 
Schlenther said at the close of his Hauptmann biography: Ger- 
hart* Hauptmann ist unset allerhcidniachster, unser allerchrist- 
lichster Dichter.^-’ 

Professor M. Blakemore Evans takes us into the seventeenth 
century and shows us that The Attitude of Andreas Orgpfhivs 
toward the Supernatural differed as man and poet. The greatest 
German dramatist before Lessing, Gryphius made abundant use of 
ghosts and supernatural elements in the exercise of his stage- 
craft, but as an enlightened man of affairs he was skeptical in 
regard to witchcraft, magic and compacts with the devil, looking 
forward, we may say to the generation of Thomasius. 

Zum Problem von Goethes Clavigo is an offshoot of Professor 
Ernst Feise^s more comprehensive study Goethes Werther alh ner- 
vbser Chamhter, published in The Germanie Revuw, VoL i, Ho. 8, 
also dedicated to Professor Hohlfeld. In hoih Professor Feise 
proves himself a veiy able advocate of the application of modern 
psychological and psycho-analytical theorieKS to ihe interpretation 
of literature, specifically the Young Goethe and the Sturm und 
Drang period. It seems legitimate that literature and science 
should aid one another wherever possible, as heretofore literature 
and philology, history, philosophy, sociology. 

While Professor 6. F. Lussky^s results are largely negative in 
Die Frauen in der miitelhochdeutschen Spiolmannsdichiung, the 
truth will make us free in whatever direction it turns. In Three 
Translations of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tawis Professor B. Q. 
Morgan places before our view the translation of the American, 
Judge Beverly Tucker (1844), and the two English women, Anna 
Swanwick (first version 1850, revised 1879), and Elizabeth Bow- 
den (1906). Himself an adept in the art of translation, Professor 
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, Morgan reviews all three critically both as to style and fidelity, 
and awards the prize to Mrs. Dowden. 

Professor L. M. Price, authority on English-German literary 
interrelations, contributes an article on Richm^dson in ihe Moral 
WeeMies of Germany, which opens up large vistas over new mate- 
rial and advances our knowledge far beyond bibliographical in- 
formal ion. 

Tn the title of Professor B. Prokosclfis article the reviewer would 
suggest the substitution of the word Slimmung for Personlichlceit, 
causing it to read: Rhyihmus und Stimmung in Goethes Faust, 
for the intimate relation between these two, Ehythm and Peeling, 
is what is conclusively proved in this penetrating study. Professor 
Prokosch bases arguments on the relative frequency of various 
types of verses (carefully counting them), with very interesting 
results, some of which appear as a revelation. He has undoubtedly 
advanced us in our understanding of Goethe’s artistic use of varied 
metres in the First and Second Parts of Faust. 

Tim Kroger, HeimaihunMler in Schleswig Holstein dialect, has 
hardly come to his oivn in Germany, not to speak of America. We 
are therefore grateful to Professor C. M. Purin for bringing ^him 
out. In his article Tolstoi und Kroger: Fine Darstellung Hirer 
Uterarischen Bezieliungen, Professor Purin also takes the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the unexploited field of the Eussian influ- 
ences upon modern German writers. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that currents ran both ways, even in the case of the mod- 
ern period, and that the German influence upon Eussian literature 
was profound in earlier times. 

Professor B. 0. Eoedder, life-long student of Schiller, extracts a 
leaf from his Schiller portfolio to close the scholarly Reigen. After 
reviewing numerous undeveloped dramatic plans of the great poet, 
the Blatter aus meiner Schillermappe conclude with an analysis of 
a disputed point in the play of Maria Stuart. Professor Eoedder 
holds the view that the Scottish queen did not give up hope imme- 
diately after the interview with Queen Blizabeth in the third act, 
that only succeeding events brought on the feeling of resignation 
in the fifth act. The suspended hope is a touch of Schiller’s high 
art. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes to congratulate the editors, 
Professors Bruns, Morgan and Eoedder, upon the skillful per- 
formance of their task. May they live to repeat their labors on 
the happy event of Professor Hohlfeld’s seventieth birthday! 

Albert B. Faust. 


Gomell University. 
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Eisioria de la Lifcrakim Espanola, Por »T. Huri'abo y A* G. 

Palencia. Madrid: 1925. xv3 + 1127 pags. 

Esie manual es hoy por hoy uno de los mas compkdos y mas 
claros que existon. Los autores, teniimdo eti <*ueiita las eritieas 
que se hicieron de la primera edicion, han mejorado notabiemcnte 
esta segiinda, rectifieando leehas, corrigiendo los euadros siiiopti- 
cos, completando la bibliogralia y refundiendo tolalmente algunos 
parrafos segixn los mas recientes cstudios. Las adicioiies son por 
lo general acertadas y ticnden a aclarar ciertos piinios tm ianto 
confusos en la yersion primitiva. 

Pero las mejoras llevadas a cabo no impiden hallar aun yarios 
reparos. De la bibliografia podrian elimmarse algunos litulos qui' 
nada significan y ahadir otros que se eclian de mcnos. La misma 
falta de seleccioii se nota en las listas cronologicas: sobran muchas 
fechas que no tienen nada que ver (-on la liieratura. RosjxHdo de 
los euadros sinopticos hay que decir quo ciortas subdivisiones 
parecen impropias de un texto serio. 

Las biografias suelen peear de largas. Pudieran abreyiarse su- 
primiendo aquellos detalles que no tengan relacidn alguna con la 
obra del aulor, asi como las anocdotas que por amenas que scan se 
hallan luera de lugar en un compendio, sobre todo si, como en el 
caso presente, esidn eontadas en un estilo desprovisto-de todo 1 * 0 - 
finamiento. Aparte de muchos lugares eomunes que nada dicen., 
se encuentran a menudo frases de una vulgaridad inexplicable. 

Menos perdonable es la flojedad de ciertos juicios criticos. La 
interpretacion de Gongora sigue siendo la de sierapre, Primero 
adyierten los autores que no hay dos 6pocas en su produccion, pero 
luego hablan como todos del mal gusto dc las SoUdadas j defincn 
el gongorismo como un yicio literario. Tampoco al autor del 
Oriticon se le trata debidamento, y eso que ya hace tienipo que se 
viene insistiendo sobre la necesidad de conceder a Graeian toda la 
atencidn que se mercce, 

Pero lo peor de todo es la parte moderna. Los autores del siglo 
pasado estdn muy medianamente juzgados. Palta de comprensidn 
para algunos y exceso de entusiasmo por otros. El capftulo dedi- 
cado a la 6poca actual no es mis que una lista hecha con muy poco 
criterio. De la influencia de Ruben Dario apenas se habla, y la 
poesia espanola fud hasta haee poco casi exelusiyamente rubeniana, 
hecho que tione doble importancia por ser la primera yez que un 
escritor americano influye decisiyamente sobre la literatura penin- 
sular.^ A Unamuno se le despacha en media pdgina, lo mismo que 
a Munoz y Pab6n, y se dice que ‘^Hiene yarios ensayos buenos/^ 
Podo este capitulo, aunque ha merecido elogios, est4 lleno de errores 
que saltan a la yista. 
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Hay que confesar sin embargo que hasta abiora no se lia pnbli- 
cado en Espana manual de literatnra mejor qne este^ ni siqniera 
comparable, pnes resume mejor qne ningnn otro todo cnanto antes 
se ha dicho de eseneial sobre obras y antores, eon claridad y dis- 
crecion excepcionales, snperando al Merimee en exactitnd y al 
Fitzmanrice-Kelly en amenidad. 

Jos:e Robles. 

The Johns Eofhxns University, 


The Lif^ of Racine, By Mary Dxjclaxjx (A. M. E. EoBiNSOisr). 

ISTew York : Harper and Bros., 1926. 256 pp. $4. 

Hot only to the cultured public, for^whom it is intended, but to 
specialists who still boast of not having a t§te raeinienne this 
book furnishes a most sympathetic introduction to the study of the 
dramatist. There is no doubt that the author deeply appreciates 
the work of Racine and that she is able to convey her enthusiasm 
to her reader even in the difficult matter of the verse translations 
scattered through her pages.^ She has attempted, not a work of 
literary criticism, but the life of a literary figure. One must nou 
expect to find a thorough-going treatment of the poet and drama- 
tist, but a work that will attract the outsider to more intimate 
knowledge. It is a pity, however, that so much good taste should 
be so completely divorced from erudition. The work done by in- 
yestigators in the last 50 years is largely ignored. This brings her 
to write (p. 209) in regard to a memorandum mentioned by Louis 
Racine : There have feen f otmd modern critics to doubt its very 
existence ; not, however, those who knew Racine best, neither Sainte- 
Beuve nor Judes Lemaitre.” A great name is evidently for her 
a sufficient guarantee. 

Again, she accepts without question the legend, successfully dis- 
posed of by M. Michaut,^ that Henriette d^Angleterre suggested to 
Corneille and Racine a competition on the subject of Titus and 
Berenice. She blunders elsewhere with regard to the plays in 
question (p. 96), writing that when they appeared GorneiUe^s 
^^fell from the stage at once,^^ while Racine^s "held the boards 
for thirty consecutive representations, a number, until that date, 

^ There is unfortunately an occasional handling of what is simple in 
French in the grand manner. For instance, ^^apr^s avoir pris de la 
mort-aux-rats is translated by ‘^having quaff’d a cup of rat-poison” 
(p. 126). Why not having taken rough-on-rats”? 

BMnioe de Eacme, Paris, SociltS frangaise d’impr. et de libr., 
1907, pp. 99-137. 
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unknown in the annals of the theatre in Praiu-e.” TIki sligliteat 
hahit of turning to original documents would have sent Inn- to La 
Grange’s Begislre, wliere she would have learned tliai (;onieill('’s 
Bdrenica was played 31 times between TNTov. 28, 1670, and March 8, 
1671, by no moans a bad showing, and that tli(‘ fine record of 
Eacino’s play had been equalled by Moliere’s Amphilryoit, and sur- 
passed by his Facheux and Tartuffe. Even wdien she inakc's use 
of a standard book like Mesnard’s Raciyie, she fails to consult, tlu' 
last edition and consequently retains his identilication of T^a Eon- 
taine’s Gelaste with Moliore, which he changed in the I'dition of 
1885 to Chapolle. 

Out of touch with original documents and with the most recent 
critical opinion, she naturally falls a victim to the manufacturers 
of gossip who enlivened eighteenth centuiw" reading. Ilfw book 
remains a delightful approach to the subject, hut one that has to 
be supplemented by more exhausitve and critical research Ixdore 
it will satisfy the scholar. 

H. Careingtox Lancaster. 


Translations from Old English Poetry, edited by Albert S. Cook 
and Chattncby B. Tinker. Eevised edition. Ginn and Go. 
Boston, 1936. $1.48. 

This well-known volume now appears in a new edition which 
differs but little from the edition of 1903. Indeed, the text itself 
is unaltered. Even the number of pages remains exactly the same, 
and the “ Preface ” has not been touched. " The revision manifests 
itself in the notes introductory to the various selections, and in the 
bibliography given on pp. 173 f. The editors exhibit their broad- 
mindedness in including the Efistoire de la LiiUrature Anglaise 
of Legouis in their bibliography: the French savant does not like 
Old English poetry, which is too deeply Christian in spirit to suit 
his tastes, and his dislike comes out very strongly in his Jlistovre 
— ^indeed, he goes so far as to deny that Beowulf has any place at 
all in English literature. Messrs. Cook and Tinker * evidently 
feel (and justly) that what they offer woll speak for itself, and 
outweigh Mr. Legouis’s sentence of expulsion! We welcome the 
new edition of this admirable little book, and hope and believe 
it will prove as useful as its predecessor. 


Kemp Malone. 
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niSTOEY AS COSTUME IN HBBBEI/S DEAMAS 

Two distinct ideas run through the passages in which Hebbel 
defines the relation of drama to history.^ The first is the idea 
of histor}^, Ihe second is that of the social basis of the drama. 
Hebbel rejects the notion of antiquarian interest in historical 
drama. The dramatist, he says, can give only himself and the 
vital ideas of his times as reflected in his mind. The choice of an 
historical subject is only a matter of convenience, and theoretically 
an invented story could serve just as well. In short what makes 
the drama historicaU^ is never in the subject-matter {im Stoff), 
Hebbel says in so many words that the value of a drama will be 
in its revealing the character of the poet and his contemporaries, 
rather than in showing how they conceived of their remote an- 
cestors. Die Geschichte ist fiir den Dichter ein Vehikel zur 
Verkorperung seiner Anschauungen und Ideen, nicht aber ist um- 
gekehrt der Dichter der Auferstehungsengel der Geschichte (xi^ 
9; XIII, 4, 3^). 

From this it appears that the significance of the drama as history 
lies in its representing the poet^s own age and not that from which 
the subject-matter is taken. Support of this interpretation is 
found in the Vormort zu Maria MagdaUnaj in the well-known 
passage where great drama is limited to epochal crises in the 
W elianschauung of the race, and such crises are defined as three, 
represented respectively by the Greek, the Shakesperean, and the 
modern drama. The historical importance of Aeschylus and 
Shakepeare is that they embody their respective crises. So modern 

^ Important ones are, K. M. Werner edition, xi, 5, 9, 20, 22, 34, 35, 
36-38, 40, 43, 57-61, 63; xill, 4, 32. 
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drama, embodying the present great crisis, which the poet clearly 
defines, will have its highest historical value in the luture? 

Assuming for a moment that this is the only inierprelation to 
be put on the poet^s words, it would mean that his dramas are 
fundamentally modern, even when, as is rarely the easfj, they do 
not employ a contemporary costume. We should accordingly de- 
scribe his procedure as follows: In Judith and Genovsva he began 
to symbolize in historical or legendary costume ; then, under the 
influence of Das junge Deutschland;, he adopted contemporary cos- 
tume in Maria Magdalena and Julia; and finally from a well- 
considered point of view he decided to employ again llie more 
remote setting (Herodes to Demetrius) . His whole preoccupation 
would he, as radical or conservative, with the problems of his own 
critical age, and the choice of costume solely a matter of form. 
We might compare him with Ibsen in this respect, who began with 
a remote symbolism, later to adopt the contemporary mask. 

The ease is, however, not quite so simple as this. Closer atten- 
tion to the passages in question (especially xi, 5, 20, 22, 36-37, 

58-69) will show some statements that do not seem to fit ihis 
interpretation. In them Hebbel not only speaks of preserving tluj 
atmosphere of the times, which might mean keeping the unity of 
costume, he distinguishes the materielle Edlfie der GescMchte 
from the geisiige^ he mentions the necessity of using the decisive 
historical crises (xi, 5). Such passages indicate that in addition 
to catching the spirit of his own times he was concerned with 
catching the spirit of the age from which the costume was chosen. 
We also know that Hebbel, for example, supposed that his Judith 
symbolized the conflict between Jew and heathen, lhat in his Agnes 
Bernauer he had set up a monument to the old German state, and 
his other dramas are likewise said to represent some imporf-ant 
historical crisis or transition. 

The question naturally arises as to which of these two points 
of view the poet took more consistently in his dramas. For if 
both of them are to apply at once, a serious problem of form is 
involved. How can a drama really represent some past transi- 
tional crisis and also that present crisis of which the poet speaks 
at such length? Yet it seems that Hebbel in youthful exuberance 

« B. M. Werner, xix, pp. xx and xxvii, lucidly summarijses this phase of 
HehbePs theory. 
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actually set snch a goal for himself. After characterizing con- 
temporary drama as historical, social, or philosophical, he declared 
a union of the three to be his own objective. (See also E. M. 
Werner, xiii, p. xx). Disregarding the antiquarian drama, which 
the true poet would ordinarily rnle ont, we may assume that the 
maker of any historical drama will select some theme enabling 
him to reveal great conflict of character or emotions. In Macbeth 
or ’Wallenstein we see tremendous forces and passions at work, 
the human interest everywhere dominating, in the past as in the 
present. Or in Faust the poet has used the characters and costume 
of the sixteenth century to express the spirit of rebellion actuating 
his own youth. Ibsen, in his Fmperor and Galilean, found a 
theme that had a particular relation to the nineteenth century: 
resistance in both cases to the sway of Christianity. 

In none of these cases is the present interest unique or peculiar to 
the contemporary age. It is an interest of so broad an appeal that 
it might be a product of an earlier age as well. This does not 
hold true, however, of the interest referred to in the term social 
as Hebbel used it. The social interest he had in mind was that 
demanded by Das junge Deutschland. The phase of it that con- 
cerned Hebbel most was the relation of the sexes. That relation 
had become problematic and was to remain problematic throughout 
the drama of the nineteenth century. HebbeFs dramas were the 
first permanent embodiment in dramatic form of this issue, and it 
is the possibility of uniting this specific social problem with drama 
as history that concerns us here. For this is a problem peculiar to 
modem times, or if that is too risky an assertion, let us say it is 
not implicit in any of the material that the poet selected to make 
his dramas of. 

If in theory therefore the poet thought he could create a drama 
which at once symbolized a significant epoch of history and the 
peculiar social issue of his own age, how do his dramas actually 
impress us? Did he succeed in fusing two such heterogeneous 
elements, or do his dramas really fall into twoi classes — one em- 
ploying history merely as costume, the other representing the his- 
torical drama as ordinarily understood ? It seems to me clear that 
the second of these alternatives is true. * A brief review of the 
dramas will reveal these two groups. Those dramas in which the 
relation between man and woman is treated problematically, dis- 
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regarding of course the few in modem costume^ are in the first 
group : They are Judith, Ilerodes und Marianme, and lliis 

problem also appears in Oenoveva, thougli in a more general way^ 
and it is not emphasized. The other plays, Agnes Jlernaiier, 
Nihelungen, Demetrius, are historical dramas of the regular kind. 

In Judith Hebbel attempted to combine the historical selling 
with a nineteenth century problem. And the more liti pridtHl 
himself, justly enough, on his success in capturing the Atmosphdre 
der Zeiien, on the life and truth of his street scein^s, ila? more 
incongruous does the figure of his heroine become. The very thing 
that made the Apocryphal Judith a monster in llolibers eyes w'as 
what made her an integral part of her real onvironmmii. llie 
naive popular character of the story guarantees that. IfebbiTs 
Judith would have been impossible in Bethulia. This immcHliately 
struck his critics, who said (Vischer most clearly) that the modern 
characters spoiled the historical setting. It would have Ihhui m^arer 
the truth to say that the historical setting spoiled the modern 
characters, for it was the modem characters that gave the play 
its lasting value. This incongruity is most glaring in Judiths 
With increasing experience the poet softened though he (*ould 
quite overcome the contradictions inherent in his intentions. For 
in his own words he tolls us that he symbolized in this drama a 
philosophical idea (individuation), an historical situation (ffewish-* 
Heathen conflict) and a modern social problem (relation of the 
sexes). If we ask ourselves, however, which of these things lends 
the tragedy its unique interest, the answer is not diflkfult. Tim 
individuation theory is a pale abstraction. The Jewish-TIeathen 
conflict is better represented in the old story than in IlebbeFs 
drama. If HebbeBs Judith lives, it will live because it is the 
first important play in which the problematic relation of ihe sexes 
finds embodiment. 

In Gemveva we find the same confl:ict between historical atmos- 
phere and sophisticated characters. The misdirected passion of 
Golo is not specifically modern, though the extent of iis analysis 
is* The modern aspects of the Genoveva-Siegfried relation are 
slightly emphasized. Mediaeval on the other hand is the beating 
of Genoveva, who finds her solace in religion. If the predominant 
impression of Judith is modern, that of OenoMw is historical. 

To Er. Th. Vischer, commenting on Maria Magdalena, it seemed 
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that Hebbel had made a great adyance in selecting a contemporary 
subject. He interpreted Judith as well as Genoveva as historical 
drama^ and from that angle he deplored the incongruity between 
character and setting. Hebbel may or may not have understood 
this warning. At any rate;, in spite of Vischer, he decided after 
Julia that he had better chances of doing permanent work in the 
remote costnme. He instinctively recognized the advantages of 
such a costume. The age alone of a time-honored fable guarantees 
that the weak and temporary elements have been abraded. The 
tale is worn to a durable form. There must be something perennial 
in its parts and their relation. Such a form, if it can only be 
adapted to the problem in hand, is suJBBciently abstract to avoid 
the danger threatening transient customs and particular versions, 
to which the contemporary costume is always exposed. Ibsen^s 
DolVs House is a ease in point. The special problem of this drama 
is cast in a form that already is somewhat obvious and common- 
place. The persons are growing old-fashioned. Hebbel deals with 
the same problem in Herodes und Mariamne^ but he handles it 
more philosophically, more abstractly, in short with more beauty. 
Or if we compare Herodes und Mariamne and Gyges with Maria 
Magdalena, we see that the poet was right and his critic wrong 
in the question of costume, for the last-named play is much more 
limited in appeal than the first two. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that Hebbel did not in these two tragedies accomplish 
what he set out to do, for they are not historical plays, but modern 
plays in which history is only costume. Heither could claim a 
very great interest, to say nothing of a unique interest, as inter- 
preting an historical crisis, while from the point of view of the 
nineteenth century, to dispense with them would be to take from 
modern drama its first great representative and its most original 
poet. 

The two tragedies, Herodes und Mariamne and Gyges, in which 
a specifically modern interest is abstractly expressed in historical 
costume, are especially instructive on their formal side. In the 
former play the poet has skilfully used the historical transition 
from an age of oriental despotism to one in which the conception 
of the value of the individual is at any rate foreshadowed, in order 
to form a symbol of the dramatic struggle of woman in our times 
to be treated as a person rather than as a possession. In Gyges, 
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on the other hand, there is no particular fitness between the legend, 
and the modern idea, except as TTebbel has introduced it by a very 
clever assumption. The legendary material is sufficiently vague to 
justify his procedure, and from the same point of view his instinct 
led him aright in the use he made of Ihe mystic aspects of Ihe 
story, especially the magic ring. A legendary maierial, hecnusi' of 
its indefiniteness in time and locality, is better adaptaiihi to what 
the poet desires to say than a more clearly cut historical ejd.so(le. 
A brief analysis reveals that Ilebbel made good use of the possi- 
bilities of his material. The central idea of' the drama is again, 
as in II erodes und Mariamne, the inviolability of a woman’s per- 
sonal rights. Hebbel also claimed for it the Idee der SiUe. ’I’liese 
two ideas stand in the play in a noteworthy relation to other. 
Kandaulcs is shown as despising the customs of his people, and 
violating the sacredness of his wife’s personality. Not, however, 
in one and the same action, for in regard to Rhodope he trans- 
gressed no custom of his own country. Indeed Hobhel assures us 
(outside of the drama) that ihe only possible excuse for Kandaule.s’ 
action is that it was in an age when women were looked upon as 
a possession. What therefore Kandaules would seem to violate is 
a personal and individual feeling of his wife. Yet it is more. 
For by the assumption of the poet the king in marrying Rhodope 
knew and accepted her customs, as far as she was concerned. Thus 
in his action toward her he also reveals his general attitude toward 
Sitte as well. By this clever stroke Hebbel fused his two ideas 
into one. The legendary material because of its vagueness is not 
hostile to such freedom of treatment. Again as in Herodes und 
Mariamne j Hebbel found an abstract and beautiful symbol for his 
message. 

The three great dramas, Agnes Bernauer, Nilelungen, and 
Bemetrius are historical dramas. There is in them almost nothing 
in form or content, that marks them as speoifmlly modern in 
interest, which of course does not mean that they lack human 
interest. In the Nilelungen Hebbel said he wished to be merely 
an interpreter. The form in which the violated personality is here 
embodied is the same as in the old tale, and in that particular 
form (hate bom of despised love) it is not characteristic of modern 
times. Demetrius is -perhaps of all the plays of Hebbel the one 
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most conventionally historical, and probably points the direction 
the poet would have taken had he lived longer. 

On the other hand a case might be made out for Agnes Bernamr 
as a symbolic drama. The poet has told us what he intended to sym- 
bolize : the representative authority of the state as greater than the 
greatest individual. The drama was HebbeTs reaction to the un- 
bridled license, as he considered it to be, of the revolution of 1848. 
Two considerations would influence one to classify this work as 
historical rather than modern. First is its admittedly conservative 
tendency, which is at variance with the spirit of the drama of the 
nineteenth century, though it may have been a wiser and more 
philosophic tendency. The second and more important is that the 
poet does not succeed in subduing his material to conform to his 
meaning. That is, the rationalizing end is much less impressive 
than the magnificent Agnes-Albrecht love scenes, and in fact rather 
incongruous with them, in spite of all the cunning Hebbel has 
brought to bear on that part. It is correct and reasonable but 
chilling. Indeed the historical significance here does lie largely 
im Stoff, and Hebbel said the right thing about this drama when 
he declared it to be a monument to the old German state. 

Hebbel assumed that he could write a type of drama in which 
both the past age and his own age could be adequately represented. 
There could be no more striking illustration of his rationalizing 
mental processes, from the consequences of which he was saved 
only by his still greater poetic genius. He was one of the most 
brilliant pedants that ever wrote. In no siig’te work did he effect 
a union of the two elements mentioned. What he really did was to 
produce two kinds of drama: one prevailingly historical in the 
conventional sense, the other essentially modern, in historical cos- 
tume. It is the second group that gives him his title to fame as 
the originator of modern drama in the narrower sense of that term. 
In these dramas he dealt with the problematic relation between 
man and woman, which Ibsen then took up, and after him the 
whole series of modem dramatists, to illuminate it in their own 
peculiar fashion. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Wesleyan University. 
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THE TEAXSLATIOHS OE JOHX TIPTOET 

John Tiptoftj Earl of Worcester, has drawn to himself the 
attention of students of English life and letters as a brilliant and 
baleful figure, type and precursor of the work of the Eenaissanee 
in England. He was on one side of his life the fore-runner of 
Erasmus and Ascham, of Sidney and Milton, on the other of 
Thomas Cromwell and Strafford. We catch but glimpses of him, 
all striking and impressive: the brilliant master of ceremonies 
laying down the laws of a tournament; the coldly cruel Judge, an 
engine of tyrannous revenge ; the polished orator, moving the most 
critical audience in the world to tears with his beautiful Latin; 
the fosterer and student of ancient learning, enriching his own 
tongue with foreign treasure ; the faithful Christian, calling on the 
headsman to prolong his agony by striking him to death with three 
blows in honor of the blessed Trinity.^ 

To the historian of literature it is a matter of importance to 
know the extent and character of his acquisitions, and still more 
to know the use to which he put them. 

Eour extant translations have been attributed to him by careful 
students, two on contemporary evidence and two by later conjec- 
ture. Caxton tells us (in a volume made up of translations of 
Cicero^s Cato Major De Senectute and Laelius De Amicitia, and 
Buonaccorso^s oration De Honestate) that Tiptoft translated the 
Laelius and the De Honestate. Leland inferred from various cir- 
cumstances that the Cato Major also was by Tiptoft, and many 
(not the most cautious) writers since his day have followed his 
lead. In addition, a translation of passages from Caesar^s Oallic 
War dealing with the invasion of Britain, printed about 1530, has 
been attributed to this first of English noblemen after Duke 
Humphrey to share the spirit of the Eenaissanee. It is the purpose 
of this paper to examine the evidence for TiptofPs authorship in 
each case. 

Caxton^s testimony to the effect that Tiptoft translated the 
Laelius and Buonaccorso^s oration need not be questioned. Caxton^s 

^ The article on Tiptoft, Dictionary of National Biography^ assembles the 
data excellently; Warkworth’s Chronicle, Camden Society, VoL 10, pp. 5, 9 
(1839 ) ; Baston Letters, ed, James Gairdner, London, 1900. 
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. references to the earl are those of one who knew him personally 
and admired him warmly, and Caxton was an honest and careful 
man who had no motives for misrepresentation. 

With regard to the Oato Major Caxton does not say who trans- 
lated it, but declares that the translation was made from the French 
of Laurence de Premierfait, at the request of Sir John Fastolf. 
Perhaps because the translation from Buonaecorso had been made 
from a French version by de Premierfait, and since de Premierfait 
was known also to have translated the Laelius, it was inferred by 
Leland ^ that all three were from de Premierf aiPs French, and all 
three by Tiptoft. But the very fact that Caxton does not attribute 
the OatO' Major to the earl is almost conclusive against the possi- 
bility that Tiptoft was the author. Caxton tells us, besides, that 
the translation was made at the request of Sir John Fastolf. Now, 
Sir John came back to England in 1440 and died in 1459, and 
was in some sort a patron of letters and learning during this period. 
During the last years of Fastolf Worcester was very busy in the 
public service. It was between 1459 and 1462 that he visited Italy 
and carried on his studies, and it was then or later that he could 
most easily have written his translations. Dates, accordingly, are 
against the likelihood that he wrote anything for Fastolf. More- 
over, to ask for a translation or any other work of letters was the 
act of a patron; it would have been socially impossible for a plain 
soldier, a simple knight, like Sir John to have taken such a liberty 
with one of the foremost men of the kingdom. 

Anstis ® attributes the translation of De Senectute to Willian of 
Worcester. Blades suggests the possibility that Stephen Scrope, 
Fastolf s son-in-law, might have translated the Cicero as he earlier 
translated the Dictes and Sayings (Blades 191). 

I do not know where Anstis^ attribution is made ; but though it 
is without direct evidence, it is much more than a random guess. 
Gairdner, in his edition of the Paston Letters, accepts it as a fact. 
William of Worcester was a servant of Fastolf, and he studied 
French in order, to translate certain works for his patron. He 
complained at Fastolf s death that he had received no return for 
his devoted services. 

® Blades, W., The Life and Typography of William Camion, London, 1863; 
Vol. n, p. 92. 

® Blades, op. Hi, Vol, n, p. 92. 
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He did make a translation of De Senectute which he offered to 
William of Waynflete without receiving any recognition. It is 
certainly not unlikely that he made his version at FastolFs request, 
and that this book is his work.^ The last name of William of 
Worcester and the title of John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, are the 
same, and the coincidence of havmg each Worcester the anthor of 
one of the translations from Cicero might easily have led Leland 
into confusion. 

The attnbntion of the passages from Caesar is not rejected in 
such standard books of reference as the Dictionary of National 
Biography and the Encyclopedia Britannica^ and is accepted in 
Murray’s Dictionary,^ The fact that Tiptoft did not translate the 
Caesar may be proved by the simplest means. In the first place, 
all the Latin place-names appear with French equivalents. Airela- 
tibuSj ^Hhem of Arras ” (Bk. IV, cap. 21) ; Equites Eaedui, ‘^^the 
knights of Autun” (v, 7) ; Veneticum bellnm, ^^battellye of Vannes’’ 
(iv, 21). The presumption that the version is from the French is 
easily verified. Place side by side the Latin text the French of 
Eobert Gaguin, and the English. Milites, vailliants cheualiers; 
valyant knightes (iv, 25) naui longa; vne longue nef, que nous 
disons maintenant vne gallee; a longe shyppe (whych we call a 
Gallye) (iv, 21). In Morinos; aux Moriens/ cest adire au pays 
de therouenne; to the Morinyens (now callyd the contre nere to 
therouen) ; (iv, 21). UUeriorem portum; laultre part; the other 
part (iv, 23), Neque enim iemere praeter mercatores adiit ad illos 
quisquam^ neque iis ipsis quicquam praeter oram maritimam afque 
em regioneSj quae sunt contra Galliam notum est (i. e., the mer- 
chants knew little of Britain) ; Et ceulz aussi de lisle de Brefcaigne 
ne congnoissent riens du demeurant de la terre fors les contrees 
marchissans a lamer et les aultres q sent du coste de gaule (i. e., 
the Britons knew little of Gaul) ; And they also of y® He of Britayn 
had no knolege of no parte of the stedfaste londe/ but of the 
counties marchyng on the seesyde/ and the other placys of the 
coste of France (iv, 20). 

Gaguin’s version, being complete, must be the source of the selec- 
tions. Now as to the date of the French version. It ends thus: 

*Pastoii Letters, Introduction, p. Ixxiv. 

* 8^ V. Devoir (thus dating the word early) . 
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Cy finist la translation des commentaire iulins cesar sur le faict de la 
conqueste du pays de ganle faicte et mise en fran§ois et presentee an roy 
Charles iiuitesme de franco par frere Robert gaguin docteur en decret, et 
general ministre de lordre des freres de saincte trinite et redemption de 
prisonniers christiens Lan Mil COCO octante 

Tiptoft was beheaded in 1470, 

There are two known French printed editions^ one of ea. 1500^ 
the other of 1525 ; and the English translation was printed ca. 
1530. It has not been possible for me to determine which French 
edition was used by the English translator; but there is no safe 
ground for dating the translation much earlier than the printing 
of it. 

If the Caesar had been translated by Tiptoft, it would have stood 
as the almost solitary effort to provide an English version of any 
classical history before the sixteenth century, and would have en- 
titled Tiptoft to recognition for a profundity of insight into the 
movements of thought in which he took part almost preternatural. 
For him to try his skill on Cicero’s morals and rhetoric was not 
wonderful, but the idea of the importance of history, and especially 
of Caesar’s history, had not made its appearance in England in his 
day. It is distinction enough for Tiptoft to be the first cultivated 
English nobleman of the Eenaissance model, without putting him 
ahead of his age. 

Moreover, the Laelius is not, as has been thought, from de Pre- 
mierfait’s French, but is direct from the Latin. Any page will 
show this fact. For example : 


Athenis accepimus 

We have vnderstande 
et eum quidem etiam ApoUinis 
One in Athenes/ And that he was 
oraoulo sapimtisswmm : Ticmc es- 
80 shewed and luged by the an- 
swere of Appole/ But thurgh 
se in te sapientmm ecoistimcmt, 
such wisedome to be in you, 
that ye suppose/ hou ye haue 
ut omnia iua m te posita esse 
nothyng but such as is your 
plenare poware and therwith 
dueas Tiumanosqne casus uvrtute 
euery fortune happe or ehaunge 


Socrates qui selon le respon 
du saige dieu Appollo fut rep 
pute le tres saige de tous 
hommes lors viuaj^t Maiz lelius 
par vertu et aussi par sapience 

surmottta les sept saiges de grece. 
Et si te dy Lelius que ceulx qui 

plus subtillement enquierent 
Ils extiment et croyent estre en 

toy si grande sapie?^ceque tu 
peulx dire que tous les biens 
sont mis dedans toy mesme. Et 
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be subget to vertu, wbicb caus- 

^nferiores putes. Itaque ex me 
etb Sevola bere present. And me 
to praye you/ that 

^uaerunt, credo ex hoc item Scae- 
we may understande, bow ye take 
the deth of Seipio Affrycan, and 

DolXi quonam pacto mortem Africa- 
mocbe tbe rather/ sitb at our 

ni feras, eoque magia quod prox- 
assemblee, this othir day in the 
gardyn of Decius Brutus/ so 

imis NoniSf cum in hortis D. Bru- 
were we wonte to entrecomyne of 
dyuerse matiers concernyng our 

ti auguris commentandi causey ut 
weel publik/ ye were not 

assoletj uenissemus, tu non affu- 
present, where ye ne fayied m 
istif qm diUgentissime semper 
tymes past with all diligence 
ilium diem et illud munus solitus 
there to accomplish your dutie 
esses ohire. (11. 7.) 

Mo errore careo, quo amioorum 

I lak that errour/ that causeth 

decessu plerique cmgi solentj 

othir to be of the vexyd whan 
their frendes decesse. (Ill, 10) 

Quod si exemeris ex natura rerum 

.And take away from nature the 


si peux luger que tons cas de 
fortune soient momdres que nest 
ta vertu qui entre douce et 
amere fortune pareillement se 
maintient et ne tient conte de 
douleur ne de amertume. Pourtant 
doncques ces deux ycy Sceuola en 
disant par quelle maniere tu le- 
1ms endures et portes lamort de 
Scipion Affricam Et plus foit 
me Interroguent pour ce que en 
- cestes nonnes prouchaines qui com- 
mencerent second jour de januier 
et fineront einqyesme jour dudit 
moys quant nous venismes aux jar- 
dins de decius brutus noble cytoy- 
en Remain lors pour cause de par- 
lementer ensemble a faire elections 
de personnes pour auoir les digni- 
tes et nobles offices de Romme Et 
pour aduiser les future cas des 
choses affin que plus legierement 
on y pourueust ainsi comme nous 
auons de coustume tu lelius ne fus 
pas lors present et si as accoustume 
tres diligemment garder le jour des 
elections et de accomplir loffice 
de annoncer qui en nos elections 
obtient la premiere voix. 


Je ne suis point comprimd 
soubs celle erreur et folie 
selon laquelle pluseurs 
hommes seulent estre angoisseux 
et troubes pour la deceurance et 
perte de leurs amis ou mors ou 
esloignis erronneement cuident 
que les ames meurent auec les corps 
ce qui nest pas. 

Et dentre les chose que dame 
nature fist tu ostoyes la con- 
iuttctions et compaignie et be- 
neuolence au monde ne pouTxe 
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hme'Dolentiae conjunotionem, nec estre ferine aucune maison. ne 

autie cite et la labouraige 

ioyned good will of tbynges, and de la terre ne sera la permanent 

ne durable. 

domus ulla neo urhs stare poterit, 
neytlier hows ne cytee, ne tylthe 
7ie agri qmdem cultus perma/yiel^t 
of lond shall remayne. (VII, 2.3.) 

The two translations are not only independent^ but are based on 
utterly distinct principles. De PremierfaiPs translation was made 
by a writer whose main idea of style was that no sentence was satis- 
factory without a triple series of balanced pairs of synonyms^ for 
a royal prince with an amateur respect for letters but no discipline 
in attention. Every expression is amplified, every difficulty ex- 
plained in parentheses. ^‘^Le livre de Vieillesse ^lequel dicta et 
escrivi le noble philosophe et prince de eloquence, Tulle, consul roni- 
main, dedens la poitnne duquel philosophe naturelle et morale 
esleut son domicile,^ est ecrit ^ en tres courtet latin,^ says de Pre- 
mierfait, and hence he has expanded it ^ en exposant par motz et 
par sentences ^ ce qui lui a sembl6 trop bref on trop obscur.-^^ (Petit 
de Julleville, Eistoire de la Langue et de la Litterature frangaises, 
Paris, 1896-99, vol. p. 267,) 

TiptofPs version, on the other hand, is painfully close to his 
Latin; it is at the same time full of errors, is cramped and rigid, 
and shows little command of a free English style. It is a students 
exercise in which the original is treated with timid respect, though 
without perfect knowledge, and is written in a language not yet 
master of its own possibilities, not yet made capable of reproducing 
the rounded periods and the flowing copiousness of Cicero. 

The translation of Accursius, on the other hand, is tolerably easy 
and fluent. These two translations, from the French and the Latin, 
are all that we have from TiptofPs hand, besides a few letters and 
official papers. In the great work of creating English prose two 
influences, the Latin and the French, were to be dominant. It is 
not uninteresting to find in the work of this first of English men 
of letters among lords both influences, which were to be exerted 
mainly through translations for a century: the one leading to a 
clear though elaborate syntactical regularity, the other to a simpler 
evolution of the sentence, and to a pleasant facile ease. 


XJmversity of Wisconsin, 


H. B. Lathrop. 
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DENHAM^S SUPPOSED AUTHOESHIP OF DIRECTIONS 
TO A PAINTER, 1667 

These DirecUons to a Painter are of interest^ not poetically, but 
historically. Being sharp satires on the conduct of the war with 
the Dutch, their value as historical documents is largely determined 
by a knowledge of their authorship, in order that the necessary 
allowances be made for prejudice, etc. They appeared under the 
name of Sir J ohn Denham, but, as I hope to show, it is impossible 
that he should have written them. 

Waller began the series of Directions by his poem, Instruc- 
tions to a Painter for the drawing of the posture and progress of 
His forces at sea under command of his Highness Royal. 

Together with the lattel and victory obtained over the Dutch, 
June Sj 1665. This poem is a fulsome eulogy of the Duke of York. 

Xext came THE/ Second Advice/ TO A/ PAINTEE,/ For 
Drawing the/ HISTOEY/ Of our/ NAY ALL Business;/ In 
Imitation of Mr. WALLEE./ Being the last Work of Sir JOHN" 
DENHAM./ Printed in the Year, 1667. This is a poem of 340 
lines, beginning : Nay Painter, if thou dar^st, design that fight 
It satirizes the conduct of the Duke of York in the battle of 
Lowestoft, June 1665, which Waller had lauded, and the Earl of 
SandwicFs conduct before Bergen in August of the same year. 
It is possible that this is the poem referred to by Pepys, December 
14, 1666 when he says : And here I met with, sealed up, from 
Sir H. Cholmly, the lampoone, or the Mocke-Advice to a Painter, 
abusing the Duke of York and my Lord Sandwich, Pen, and the 
King himself, in all the matters of the navy and warr.^^ 

Next came THE/ Second, and Third Advice/ TO A/ 
PAINTEE,/ For Drawing the/ HISTOEY/ Of our/ NAVALL 
Actions,/ The two last Years, 1665 And 1666./ In Answer to 
Mr. WALLEE./ (Motto)/ A. Breda, 1667. It consists of 1) a 
reprint of the Second Advice, ^^Nay Painter etc., under the 
heading THE/ Second Advice/ TO A/ PAINTEE,/ FOE/ 
Drawing the History of our/ NAJVALL Bussiness;/ In Answer 
to Mr. WALLEE., and 2) a poem of 428 lines, beginning* 
Sandwich in Spain now, and the Duke in love under the head- 
ing, THE/ Third Advice/ TO A/ PAINTEE,/ On our last 
Summers Success,/ with French and Dutch./ 1666./ Written by 
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the same Hand as the former was. The subject of the Third 
Advice is the four day^s battle of the Downs, June 1666. 

Finally came DIRECTIOFS/ TO A/ PAINTER/ FOE/ 
Describing our Naval Business:/ In Imitation of Mr. WALLER,/ 
BEING/ The Last Works/ OP/ Sir JOHN DENHAM./ Where- 
unto is annexed,/ GLARIND0N8 House-Warming./ By an 
Unknown AUTHOR./ Printed in the Year 1667. This contains, 
1) the Second Advice, ^^Nay Painter 2) the Third Advice, 

Sandwich in Spain now^^ and 3) two new sections: ^^Draw 
England ruined by what was giv^n before which describes the 
ascent of the Thames by the Dutch, June 1667; and “Painter 
where wast thy former work did cease ? which treats of the 
events following the Treaty of Breda, July 31, 1667. 

Considering the poems as a whole, we can find four arguments 
against Denham^s authorship : (1) There has always been doubt of 
their authenticity. Wood says, “ to which directions, tho^ 
Sir John Denham^s name is set, yet they were thought by many 
to have been written by Andr. Marvell Esq.^^ ; and in the reprint 
of the Directions in Poems on Affairs of State, 1703, Vol. i, we 
find this note in the table of contents : “ Said to be written by 
Sir John Denham, but believed to be writ by Mr. Milton.’’^ ^ 
(2) The events described in some of the poems fall within the 
period of Denham^s insanity. This will be treated in greater 
detail below. (3) Evidence of style points to the conclusion that 
the poems are not Denham^s work. (4) It seems incredible that 
Denham, holding the official position of Surveyor-General (or archi- 
tect royal) and being a favorite at Charleses court, should have 
openly published under his own name poems attacking state policies 
and high officials, and even the King himself. It would, however, 
be very natural for some one else to shelter himself under Denham^s 
well-known name. Nor could Denham have written the poems 
without intending to have them get into print; such a proceeding 
would have been not only dangerous, but pointless, as the very 
raison d'etre of such political satires is publicity. 

Considering the poems separately in their chronological order, 
we come first to the Second Advice. Stylistically, this might, 

^Athenae Oxomens%s, n, 424 (1721 edition). 

» TMs may be a reproduction of Wood’s statement with the blunder of 
Milton for Marvell. Not even an eighteenth century editor could imagine 
that Milton wrote them. 
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perhapS; be Denbam^s ; there are but three feminine rhymes ; there 
are no full stops -within the line ; the proportion of open to closed 
couplets is only about one to ten; and the lines have a tendency 
toward antithesis which is more pronounced than in the other 
poems. It is^ however^ like the others^, full of elisions (see the 
second quotation below) which are entirely uncharacteristic of 
Denham. 

The first part, dealing with the battle of Lowestoft, is evidently 
written with Waller’s poem in mind, which gives point to the 
couplet occurring near the end : 

Now may historians argue con and pro; 

Denham says thus, though always Waller so. 

The appearance of Denham’s name in the text might under other 
circumstances be considered evidence supporting his authorship, 
but here it seems merely put in as a blind. 

Apart from style, there are two serious difficulties: (1) We do 
not know when Denham recovered from his fit of insanity. He 
was stricken in i\.pril 1666, and we hear no more of him until 
June 1667.® How long during this interval his attack lasted, and 
how severe it was is unknown. It is true that the events described 
took place in the summer of 1665, but I imagine that the poem 
was not written much before its publication, for the reason given 
above, that work of this character finds its way early into print. 
In any event, if this is the first of three editions dated 1667, it 
must have been published fairly early in that year, and we may 
well hesitate to assign a poem to Denham when the last we have 
heard of him is that he thinks himself the Holy G-host.^ (2) The 
poem continues, after the couplet quoted above, as follows : 

And lie good man, in Ms long slieet and staff, 

This pennance did for CromweTs epitaph; 

And his next theam must he o’ th’ Duke’s mistress. 

Advice to draw Madam TEdificatress. 

The Diike of York’s mistress was Lady Denham; the '‘Lady 
Builder ” could refer to no one else, and Pepys in 1665 and 1666 
has frequent references to the affair. Although Denham was, per- 

» Wood’s Life and Times (Ed. Clark), n, 75; Historical MS. Commission, 
Report 6, p. 339; Historical MS- Commission, Ormonde MS. Hem Series) 
(1904), m, 217; Galeftdar of Treasury Boohs, 1667-8, p. 20. 

* Aubrey, Brief Lives, i, 219. 
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haps, a complaisant hnsband, it seems impossible that he should 
thus refer to his wife^s infidelity. 

We come next to the Second and Third Advice. This is probably 
the poem referred to by Pepys, January 20, 1666/7 : He did lend 
me ^The Third Advice to a Painter,^ a bitter satyre upon the 
service of the Duke of Albermarle last year.^^ It consists of a 
reprint of the Second Advice, and in addition the Third Advice, 
beginning, Sandwich in Spain now and the Duke in love.'’^ I do 
not consider this poem Denham^s for the following reasons: 
(1) The proportion of open to closed couplets is almost double 
that of the Second Advice, being about two to ten. (2) The naval 
battle that the poem described took place in June 1666, only two 
months after the violent outbreak of his insanity, so that the 
objections to the Second Advice on this ground apply with still 
greater force here. (3) The phrase ^‘^the Duke in love” refers 
to the intrigue of the Duke of York with Lady Denham. 

Lastly we come to the Directions to a Painter. This contains 
the Second and the Third Advice, and two other poems in addition, 
dealing with the events of the summer of 1667: ^^Draw England 
ruined by what was giv^n before,” and Painter, where wast thy 
former work did cease ? ”. My reasons for rejecting these poems 
are two: (1) their attacks on the King; (2) their style. In the 
first poem, the proportion of feminine rhymes is higher than in 
the Second Advice, and the ratio of open to closed couplets is 
almost four to ten; in the second, the difference is even more 
marked; there are thirteen feminine rhymes, at least twenty full 
stops within the line, and the ratio of open to closed couplets is 
about three to four. 

To sum up: The Second Advice, judged merely by its style, 
might possibly be by Denham, though it has its uncharacteristic 
points, but his authorship is made very doubtful by (1) the fact 
that he may have been insane when the poem was written or pub- 
lished, and (2) the reference to his wife^s infidelity with the Duke 
of York. The Third Advice has not so strong a stylistic argument 
in its favor, and is open to a still greater degree to the two objec- 
tions given above. The Directions have none of the characteristics 
of Denham^s mature style, and openly attack the King. Moreover, 
the tone of the whole series is that of an irresponsible free-lance 
critic, rather than a courtier and a dependent of the King. 

Theo. H. Baitks, Je. 


l^ew Eavm, Conn. 
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THE PARDONER’S TALE: A MEDIAEVAL SEEMOX 

Professor Kittredge analyzes the PardonePs Tale as follows : 

The whole tale, as it lies before us, is one of the Pardoner^s sermons, 
consisting of text ( the love of money is the root of all evil ” ) , brief intro- 
duction, illustrative anecdote (or ecoerri'plum)^ and application. The ew- 
emplum alone is narrative, and this is readily isolated.^ 

My present aim is not to isolate the ex&mplum, but to regard the 
entire tale as a unit, and to examine it as ^ typical specimen ol 
mediaeval preaching. The examination is now made easy by Pro- 
fessor Caplan^s recent translation, with commentary, of a mediaeval 
tract on preaching,^ from which in order to establish our principles 
of criticism, I quote the following passages : 

The theme is the beginning of the sermon. In regard to it there are 
many considerations; first, that it is taken from the Bible; that it has 
a clearly perceived meaning — ^not incongruous; that it is not too long nor 
too short; that it is expressed in teims well-suited to preaching — in all 
its verbs, participles, and so forth. 

Again, the theme is the prelocution, made for the proof of the terms of 
preaching present in the theme, through authoritative passages of the 
Bible and learned men, and by bringing in the authorities of philosophy 
through some simile, moral point, proverb, or natural truth. 

Likewise what is said in the theme and its division is called the theme, 
since the division of the theme is the very theme itself; for from the 
theme the divisions proceed as from a root. That is why the division is 
called the theme. 

ISTote that there are four parts of a sermon: the theme, the protheme 
or preloeution, the division or distinction, the subdivision or subdistinc- 
tion.® 

As the theme, prelocution, division, and subdivision of the theme now 
stand, the sermon is not yet complete unless some principal part is 
amplified through other materials, to wit, through adduced authorities. 
Otherwise the sermon becomes too short and simple. Therefore certain 
methods should be used through which the whole sermon is to be expanded 
as conveniently as possible. 

The amplification of sermons is to be accomplished in nine ways: 
first, through agreements of authorities; second, through discussion of 
words; third, through the properties of things; fourth, through a mani- 


^ Chaucer mid his Poetry^ p. 21, Cambridge, 1915, 

Late Mediaeval Tractate on Preaching^ translated and edited by 
Harry Caplan; pp. 61-90 in Studies in Rhetoric and Public Bpeaki/ng in 
Honor of James A* New York, 1925. 

* P. 74. 
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*fold exposition or a variety of senses; jS.ftli, throngli similies and natural 
truths ; sixth, through marking of the opposite, to wit, correction ; seventh, 
through comparisons; eighth, through interpretation of a name; ninth, 
through multiplication of synonyms.^ 

It will be seen that there is no mention of the exemplum, an 
omission that Professor Oaplan calls an interesting divergence 
from a favorite practice of thirteenth-centnry preachers^ even 
among the Dominicans/^ In respect to the nse made of the ex- 
emplum, I should like to quote the words of Professor T. P. Crane : 

The foundation in the thirteenth century of the two great orders of 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the former, par ewcellence the ordo praedi- 
catorum, gave an enormous impulse to preaching, and quite changed its 
character. The monks of these orders obeyed literally the words of the 
Founder of Christianity, and went into all the world and preached the 
Word to every creature The popular character of the audiences modified 
essentially the style of the preaching. It was necessary to interest, and 
even amuse, the common people, who, as we have incidentally shown, were 
becoming accustomed to an entertaining literature more and more secular, 
and who possessed moreover an innate love for tales. It is chiefly to this 
fondness for stories, and to the preachers’ desire to gratify it, that we owe 
the great collections of which we are about to speak. In the composition 
of the mediaeval sermon, which had, moreover, a certain fixed form, the 
stories, or to give them the name they then bore, and which we shall use 
hereafter, ewempla, were reserved for the end, when the attention of the 
audience began to diminish. The value of these ecoempla for awakening 
the attention and instructing the people is everywhere conceded.® 

This passage is of value, because it shows the wide use and 
popularity of the exemplum, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
and points out the fact that the story came at the end of the 
sermon. 

Professor Caplan^s Tractate concludes with three methods of 
preaching, of which we need consider only the last, as that is the 
one employed by the Pardoner. 

First, the preacher should pronounce his theme in Latin in a low voice, 
then introduce one prayer in the vulgar tongue. . . . N'ow he should 
resume Ms theme, using the vulgar tongue for expression. And after this 
he can draw or elicit one prelocution through similies, moralizations, 
proverbs, or natural truths, or sometimes even by adducing definite 
authorities. Another name for the prelocution is the protheme, because 


76. 

^Mediaeval Bermon-Bodks amd Stories, by T. F. Crane, read before the 
American Philosophical Society, March 16, 1883, pp. 64-65. 
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it is expressed before the division of the theme and the main substance 
of the sermon. . . . When the prelocution has been premised, resume the 
theme and its division. . . . When all the members, mam and subordinate, 
have been discussed, the preacher can make a practical recapitulation of 
his sermon, so that if they have neglected the beginning, the people may 
know on what the sermon and its conclusions are based. . . . This method 
is the more common one among modern preachers and is as useful to 
intelligent preachers as to hearers.® 

W'ith the foregoing paragraphs in mind, we may now turn to 
our examination of the Pardoner's TaUj and see how faithfully it 
follows the principles therein set forth. The sermon begins in the , 
approved manner, the Pardoner pronouncing in Latin his short 
theme taken from the Bible: 

Therfor my theme is yet, and ever was — 

'Eadix malorum est cupiditas.’ 

The prayer that should follow the theme is absent, but there follows 
the speaker’s own account of his preaching, in the course of which 
he says: 

Than telle I hem ensamples many oon 

Of olde stones, longe tyme agoon: 

For lewed peple loven tales olde; 

Swich thinges can they wel reporte and holde. 

The theme having been pronounced, the Pardoner at once begins 
to tell his story, but his training in homiletics has not entirely 
been forgotten, and so he turns back to his prelocution in order 
to prove the terms of the theme. Thus it is that we have the 
short introductory discussion of drunkenness, gluttony, and swear- 
ing, as proof of the term malorum^ and of liasardrye, or gambling, 
as proof of cupiditas. The prelocution is expanded in proper 
fashion, with the stories of Lot and his daughters, Herod and 
John the Baptist, from the Old and Hew Testaments, and with 
the authority of moral philosophy in a passage from Seneca. These 
three authorities prove the evil of drunkenness, while gluttony is 
proved with the story of Adam’s fall by eating the apple, and with 
passages from St. Paul. 

The evils are next proved ^^by marking the opposite,” for the 
speaker adds: 

But berkneth, lordings, o word, I yow preye, 

That alle the sovereyn actes, dar I seye, 

Of victories in tV Olde Testament, 


Caplan, pp, 89-90. 
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, Thurgh verray god, that is omnipotent, 

Were doon in abstinence and in prey ere; 

Loketh the Bible, and tber ye may it lere. 

Then follows the story of Attila, the conqueror^ who died bleeding 
at the nose m drunkenness, and the command given to Lemuel. 

The preacher now takes up hasardrye, and tells the stories of 
Stilbon, the wise ambassador, and the king of Parthes. These 
are both short exempla, rather than citations of authority. In 
proof of swearing, he cites passages from St. Matthew and 
Jeremiah, and the Third Commandment, as we now list it. Fin- 
ishing thus his prelocution or protheme, which stands before the 
main substance of his sermon, he says: 

But, sirs, now wol I telle forth my tale, 

and again takes up the theme of which he has proved the terms. 
The exemplum comes, then, at the end of the sermon in the ap- 
proved manner. 

When the story of the three rioters is finished, and some perhaps 
have forgotten the beginning, or indeed have forgotten that they 
are listening to a sermon at all, the preacher (to adopt the words 
of the Tractate) makes a practical recapitulation of his sermon, 
so that if they have neglected the beginning, the people may know 
on what the sermon and its conclusions are based : 

O cursed siune, ful of cursednessel 
O traytours bomicyde, o wikkednessel 
O glotonye, luxurie, and basardryel 
Tbou blaspbemour of Crist with vileiny© 

And otbes grete, of usage and of prydel 
Allas! mankind©, bow may it bityde. 

That to tby Creatour wbicb that tbee wrogbte, 

And with bis precious berte-blood tbee boghte, 

Thou art so fals and so unkinde, alias! 

Having thus brought his sermon to a close, the Pardoner in- 
stantly drops the role of pious preacher, which he has assumed for 
the past half hour, and resumes the part of the rascal, offering for 
sale his worthless pardons. The foregoing study has not sought 
to prove the Pardoner's Tale a sermon — ^that has long been acknowl- 
edged; tut it does seek to show the excellent structure of the tale 
as a whole, according to mediaeval principles of preaching, and thus, 
perhaps, to evince Chaucer^s knowledge of medieval rhetoric. 

Ithma, New Yorh. CooniBGB OtiS ChaPMAK. 
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TWO POEMS BY HEXEY EBYXOLDS 

Though Henry Eeynolds owes his little niche in literary history 
to his Mythomystes and his friendship with Drayton^ he wrote 
some poems which make a modest claim on their own account and 
show that their author was not altogether unworthy to sit in the 
chimney corner and exchange verses with his poet-friend. In 
1638 Eeynolds published Torquato Tasso's Aminta Englisht, To 
this is added Ariadne's Complaint in imitation of Anguillara* 
The Mythomystes, to which was appended the Tale of Narcissm, 
was entered^ and presumably printed^ in 1633. Since the author 
says that the Nnroissus he had diuerse yeares since put into Eng- 
lish/^ and since Drayton^s Epistle, which alludes to many winter 
evenings spent in reciting their verses to each other^ appeared in 
1637;, it has been thought probable that the pieces were written 
before 1637. 

Our interest here is with Ariadne's Complaint and the Tale 
of Narcissus?' The former piece consists of thirty-eight stanzas 
of ottava rima- Ariadne awakens to find herself deserted and 
wanders about the shore complaining. Bacchus^ sailing from In- 
dia, comes, sees, and conquers, with the aid of Venus. The god- 
dess gives Ariadne her crown, which finds a lasting abode in the 
sky. While Eeynolds ostensibly writes "in imitation of Anguil- 
lara,^^ the piece is really a paraphrase, sometimes close, sometimes 
free, of Anguillara’^s version in his ^translation^ of the Meta- 
morphoses, 

A specimen stanza might be quoted: 

Wlieii haplesse Ariadne, with the day 
Opes her (yet drowzie) eyes; and first her head 
Turnes on that side, where shee supposed lay 
The treche’rous man that from her side is filed. 

Her louing hand first this, then th’other way 

She vaine extendes; in vaine about the bed 

Her legg, and arme mooues ; whence a cold feare takes her, 

That startles eu’ry limbe, and broad awakes her. 


=>-My quotations are from the first editions. The Narcissus was re- 
printed in 1905 by J. 8. Starkey in Mng, Btudim, xxxv, 260 fip., and separ- 
ately in the Orinda Booklets (published by J. K. Tutin, Hull, 1906), 
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Quando Arianna misera fu sciolta 
Dal sonno die lo spirto avea legato, 

3Sr^ del tutto ancor desta, il viso volta 
Dove credo trovar Tamaiite ingrato; 

Stende Taccesa man pit. d’una volta, 

Poi eerea in vano ancor dair altro lato: 

In van per tutto i pi6 move e le braccia, 

Taleb^ 1 timor del tutto il sonno scaccia.® 

Such a story is not^, of course, in Ovid^s Metdmorpliom (except 
a brief allusion^ viii, 174-82), and Anguillara apparently elabo- 
rated it mainly from Ariadne^s epistle in the Eeroides (x), add- 
ing the episode of Bacchus from the Fasti (iii^ 459-516) and per- 
haps the Ars Ainatoria (i, 527 fif.). The luscious manner had 
long been established in Italian verse before Anguillara wrote, 
along with the special cult of the mythological poem. There is, 
therefore, no need to call in Ariosto to account for Anguillara^s 
style, yet some touches seem to be borrowed from the episode of 
Olimpia in the Orlando, itself an imitation of Ovid^s epistle.^ 

As regards the source of his Tale of Narcissus Eeynolds merely 
alludes to the story which Quid hath smoothely sung, and I 
paraphrastically Englisht after my owne way, and for my owne 
pleasure.^^ My owne way proves to be Anguillara^s way, for 
this piece also is a more or less free paraphrase of the Italian 
version — ^the freedom consisting mainly in abridgement.^ Eey- 
nolds^ verse flows softly and smoothly in ottava rima: 

Dentro un’ ombrosa selva, a pi-fe d’un monte, 

Dove verdeggia alio scoperto un prato, 

Sorge una chiara e cristallina fonte, 

' Che conflna alia linea di quel lato; 

Che quando equidistante air Orizzonte 
Deir Orto e del? Occaso k il Sole alzato, 

L’ombrosa spalla del monte difende, 

Che il pih cocente Sol mai non Toffende. 


® Anguillara^s Metamorfosi (Milan, 1805), Bk. vxci, stanzas 105 ft., n, 
219 ff. Anguillara’s version appeared in 1561. 

® One may note, for example, in the stanzas quoted above, the delicate 
suggestion of Ariadne^s exploring the bed with her legs, which is a trifle 
homely in this context. (Cf. Orlando Furioso, c. x, st. 21), Ovid had a 
surer taste, 

*Ovid, Metam. iii. 341-510; Anguillara, Bk. iii, st. 136-198 (i, 174 ff.) ; 
Eeynolds, Eng, Stud,, xxxv, 262-273. Thus Ovid has 169 lines, Anguillara 
604, Eeynolds 448. 
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Quel chiaro fonte 5 si purgato e mondo, 

E Taequa in modo 6 lucida e traspare, 

Che cio, ch* egli ha nel suo piti cupo fondo 
Seoperto a gli occhi altrui di sopra appare. 

Or mentre il Sol d^ il maggior caldo al mondo 
Nel punto, ch’e principio al declinare, 

Amor meno costui per castigallo 
A questo puro e liquido cristallo. (p. 181). 

Within a shady groue (under a hill) 

That opes into a medow faire, and wide, 

Whose ample face a thousand py’ed floures fill, 

And many ’an odorous herbe, and plant beside, 

Rizeth a fountaine fresh and coole; for still 
The wood of one, and of the other side 
The shady shoulders, of the hill defende it, 

That the warme midday-sun cannot offende it. 

The water of this well is euer cleare, 

And of that wonderfull transparency, 

That his deepe bottome seemes to rise, and neere 
Offer itselfe to the behoulders eye. 

The hot Sun burnes the ground, and eu’ry where 
Shepherd and sheep to the coole shadowes fly; 

When lone, (to ’auenge himself e) to this Fount guideth 
This lonely buoy in whom no loue abideth, 

(pp. 94-5 in ed. of 1632 ( ?) ; B. S., p. 267). 

While the TaU of Narcissus^ like the other piece, is not a color- 
less paraphrase, it is a paraphrase, and the fact — ^whieh, as regards 
the Nardssm at least I have not seen noted — stakes a little from 
Reynolds^ not very exalted reputation. 

The Tale of Narcissus was appended to the Mythomysies 
avowedly as an illustration of the mystical theory of poetry set 
forth therein, and after the poem follow Obsemations/^ which 
expound the geographical, physical, moral, and divine senses of 
the allegory in the thoroughly mediaeval manner of a seventeenth- 
century Platonist. The various meanings are as neatly catalogued 
as in the Ovide Moralise and other monuments of the mania for 
allegorizing; indeed such a fable as that of Xarcissus could hardly 
be allegorized in any but the traditional ways.® In the divine 

® A good mauy iuterpretations of tbe story of Narcissus are couvenieutly 
assembled in W. E. Buckley’s edition of tbe poems of Thomas Edwards 
(Roxburghe Club, 1882). 

I might add that I have not observed in Reynolds’ poems any obligations 
to the numerous earlier versions in English of the same themes. 
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sensej, howeYer^ we have the modern/^ with his appeal to Pytha- 
goras^ and the most antentick lamblichm the Caldaean/" and his 
other fellow-(7^&aH5j5^/'' — ^not to mention the host of mystical 
authorities cited in the Mythomystes, 

J, hr. Douglas Bush, 


Harvard University. 


WILEELM MEI8TER8 LEERJAHRE AND IMMEN8EE 

The editing and re-editing of Theodor Storm^s Immensee has 
reached the point in this country where a special monograph might 
well be prepared on the significance of this superfluous actiYity. 
The latest edition and^ all told^ the best^ of Professor Zeydel moti- 
Yates this note^ the piYotal idea of which has been on the writer^s 
mind for years : Virtually the whole of Immensee is contained in 
the first twelve chapters of the first boA of Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, that is^ in the first 35 pages of the Erich Schmidt edition of 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre the total of which runs to 527 pages. 
Did Storm know his Goethe ? One might as well ask whether he 
had ever heard of the Mayor of Husum or the Prime Minister of 
Denmark or the King of Prussia. Do we intimate here that Storm 
was a conscious imitator? Not at all; but his is seemingly a case 
of one of the most conscientious imitations known to German 
literature. 

Anyone who has ever read Wilhelm Meister carefully can hardly 
fail to be struck by the way the novel begins. With the possible 
exception of the remarks concerning the puppet plays, the action 
moves with a rapidity that is rather unlike Goethe. Then comes 
all of a sudden the thirteenth chapter with the introduction of 
Melina. That is hold-up No. 1. There is many another before 
the close of the novel. There are echoes too of Immensee all 
through Wilhelm Meister. Storm^s Zithermddchen is merely Mig- 
non, and the inability of Goethe^s character to write well after he 
had put on his cuffs is merely an anticipation of Eeinhard, though 
the latter somehow manages to manipulate his pen after adjusting 
his. But we are interested here in Immensee as it stands and in 
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the same number, approximately, of words in the beginning oh 
Wilhelm Meister, for we are not contending that Storm did in 35 
pages what Goethe did in twenty-times as much space. Nor are 
we asserting that in details, either of fact or spiritual situations^ 
the same can be found. Quite the contrary. Storm shifts de- 
cidedly: In Wilhelm Meister, by way of unimportant illustration, 
one person prepares a Christmas paciiage lor two; in Immensee 
two persons prepare a Christmas package for one. 

In the two works we have these pairs of characters : Wilhelm — 
Eeinhard, Norberg — Erich, Marianne — Elisabeth, Die alte Bar- 
bara — Erichs Mutter. In some ways there is a world of difference. 
Norberg and Erich are poles removed from each other. Moreover, 
Immensee has no Werner, though that is the family name of Eein- 
hard. But the contention is not being made that Storm was only 
a copyist, an abridger. External or technical changes were neces- 
sary, inevitable. Storms^ frame-setting is one of these, but it is 
not of great significance. 

As to individual similarities we note the following, taking our 
clue from Wilhelm Meister and assuming that everyone knows 
Immensee, by this time, by heart : The separation of the real lovers 
thus giving the man of means a chance ; the brightly lighted Christ- 
mas tree; the overworking of the word Freund; Der Brief; the 
leaving of the real lovers together, Goethe giving them much more 
of a chance than Storm does ; significance of die erste Liebe; XJnUr- 
hallung, theatre in one case, botany in another ; how she ap- 
peared to him for the first impression, as an actress in one case, 
out in the woods as WaldesMnigin in another; the basement restau- 
rant out of which the guests in both cases heraustaumeln after 
having drunk the champagne; the lateness of the gift: Wilhelm 
gives die Alte a louis d^or with instructions to buy something, Eein- 
hard goes out late at night to make his own purchases ; the poetry 
in both works of calling up the past and noting the difference 
between what wir sind and what wir waren; the motiv of 
raschung; learning of poems and reciting them of an evening to 
the parents; father conceals his good intentions to the children, 
Goethe in a rather pedantic and biographic manner, Storm in a 
much lighter way, through the strawberry and dessert episode; 
parties of children; the sense of smell, puppets in Wilhelm Meister 
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and tlie package in tlie room in Immensee) botli from cakes; dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the girl with the story the boy tells; 
trying to get back the lost love of childhood days ; increasmg of the 
child vision with future prospects and determinations; arranging 
and looking through of private papers; inability of Werner to see 
why on earth Wilhelm takes an interest in these things^ just as 
Erich cannot appreciate Bernhardts poems or his visit to the lily 
and the lake ; beginning a thing and never finishing it ; pictures of 
commercial progress and industrial prosperity ; the meeting of the 
lovers on the steps ; inability of the girl to decide which one it shall 
be and the help given by an older women ; and^ finally, the deter- 
mination on the part of the practical-minded Barbara that no 
charge of hers shall throw her life away on a man like Wilhelm, 
however attractive he may be, in view of the dubious profession he 
is entering upon when a man of means and business prospects is in 
the offing. 

Analogies of this sort are to be found also beyond the first 35 
pages of Wilhelm Meister; we think of the motiv of the Ealstuch 
in both works. It would require much incautious audacity, how- 
ever, to attach cardinal importance to these similarities if they 
stood alone ; if they were the only parallels available for an argu- 
ment. But that is not the case : there is also the motiv of absentee- 
love. Marianne tries to fancy what might happen if hTorberg were 
to return during Wilhelm^s absence. Die AUe says: Wer wehrt 
dir, in den^ Armen des einen an den andern zu denhenf The 
answer is of course ^‘^no one.^^ It is a theme of very great possi- 
bilities. Goethe exploited it with almost fatal perfection in Die 
Wahlverwandtschafien, Arthur Symons has made abundant use 
of it, particularly in his Amoris Victima. In ITorway Johann 
Bojer has made full and frequent use of it. And that is really one 
of the outstanding features of Storm^s story. Eeinhard read his 
poem : 

sonst m Uhren sfunde, 

Nim ist es worSm Sunde, 

That is, it -was once quite right, even sacred, for Elisabeth to loTe 
Eeinhard; now however she is Erich’s wife, and her love for Eein- 
hard, absentee-love, is a sin. After the reading of this poem, 
Eeinhard went out and down to the lake. What happened to blm 
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there, as recorded in the chapter entitled Meine Mutter hafs ge^ 
molUj is known. 

At the thought of separation from Marianne, with Worherg or 
some one else still around, Goethe^s Wilhelm had this dream : 

Mir traumte, ich befande mich, entfernt von dir, in einer nnbekannten 
Gegend; aber dein Bild sebwebte mir vorj ich sab dicb auf einem schonen 
Hngel, die Sonne beschien den ganzen Platz, wie reizend kamst dii mir vor ! 
Aber es wahrte niebt lange, so sab ich dein Bild binuntergleiten, immer 
bimintergleiten, icb streckte meine Arme nacb dir aiis, sie reichten nicbt 
durcb die Feme* Immer sank dein Bild und naherte sicb einem grossen 
See, der am Fusse des Htigels weit ausgebreitet lag, eber ein Snmpf als 
ein See. Auf einmal gab dir em Mann die Hand, er scbien dicb binauf- 
fiiren zuwollen, aber leitete dicb seitwllrts und scbien dicb nacb sicb zu 
zieben. Ich rief, da icb dicb nicbt erreieben konnte, if boffte dicb zu 
warnen. iWollte icb geben, so scbien der Boden micb f estzubalten ; konnt^ 
icb geben, so binderte micb das Wasser, und sogar mein Sebreien erstickte 
in der beklemmten Brust. 

This dream seems to justify the thesis laid down in the opening 
paragraph of this paper. Professor Zeydel has attempted to justify 
his edition of Immensee on textual grounds. Such differences in 
the original and the copy as he has assembled constitute material 
for a purely philological study; for still another edition of Immen- 
see they are insufficient argument. 

Immensee, however, has been overread in the American college 
not merely because it has been over-edited: it has also been over- 
praised, for the thin little tale goes back to an immeasurably 
greater work. 

ALLEn W. POETEBEIELn. 

West Tirginm University, 


WILL KEMP AND THE GOMMEDIA DELL’ AETE 

In a recent study Professor 0. J. Campbell calls attention to 
Shakespeare^s indebtedness to the commedia delV arte in Lovers 
Lai of $ Lost and The Two Gentlemen of Veronal Although there 

^Campbell, 0. J., Lovers Lalofs Lost Ke-studied’’ and The Two 
Uentlemen O'f Verona and Italian Comedy.’^ Studies in Shakespeare, 
Milton, <md Donne, University of Michigan Publications (Hew York, 1925). 
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danger of seeing commedia dell’ arte where only native Eng- 
lish comedy exists^ Professor CampbelFs assertions seem sane and 
reasonable; he shows pertinently that the Lylian influence on the 
low comedy elements in Shakespeare’s early plays has been over- 
emphasized, and that much of this clownery seems to come from 
Italian comedy. One piece of evidence that Professor Campbell 
neglects, however, in showing commedia dell’ arte influence on 
Shakespeare is the fact that English actors, particularly clowns, 
probably learned much from Italian comedians who acted in Eng- 
land and whom they met abroad. My purpose here is to point out 
that Will Kemp, most famous of Shakespearean clowns, came under 
the influence of commedia dell’ arte clowns and probably added 
commedia dell’ arte tricks to his repertoire of native clownery. 

Kemp is known to have been a traveller; he is believed to have 
been on the continent with Leicester’s players in 1586 ; ^ there he 
would undoubtedly have come in contact with Italian players who 
haunted the courts of Europe at this time. In fact, many of 
the performances given by the English comedians in Germany 
strongly resemble commedia dell’ arte performances and perhaps 
were influenced by the Italian players.^ Certainly about 1600 
Kemp not only visited Germany but also spent some time in Italy, 
particularly in Eome.^ 

Previous to 1590, Kemp’s clownery seems to have already at- 
tracted the attention of Italian comedians, who recognized in him 
a master of the type of clown-play which they themselves had per- 
fected, if we may trust a statement made by Hash (?) in a pam- 
phlet, ‘^‘^An Almond for a Parrat” (1590). The author, who had 

® Chambers, E. K, The BUzabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), ii, 325, 

® See introduction to Cohn, Albert, Shakespeare in G-ermang (London, 
1865). 

^ D. B., XXX, 390 ff., cites an old ballad, An excellent new Medley 
{c. 1600) which refers to Kemp’s return from Rome. Chambers, op. cii., 
II, 326, quotes an extract from the diary of William Smith of Abingdon, 
in Sloane MS. 414, f. 56; ^^Sep. 2 (1601). Kemp, mimus quidam, qui 
peregrinationem quandam in Germaniam et Italiam instituerat, post 
multos errores, et infortunita sua, reversus: multa refert de Anthonio 
Sherley, equite aurato, quern Romae (legatum Persicum agentem) con- 
venerat ) The reference to Kemp’s trip “ over the Alps ” in the Return 
from Parnassus is well known. 
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met Italian commedia deW arte players on his travels^ says that 
one of the players^ amongst other talks/^ 

inquired of me if I knew any suck Parabolano here as Signor Ckiarla- 
tano Kempio. Very well (quoth. I) ... He hearing me say so, began to 
embrace me anew, and offered me all the courtesie he colde for his sake, 
saying that altho’ he knew him not, yet for the report he had heard of 
his Plesance, he colde not but bee in love with his perfections being absent.® 

Another significant piece of evidence that Kemp was versed in 
commedia delV arte technique appears in The Travailes of the three 
English Brothers (1607)^ by John Day and others.® Here a 
player designated as Kemp acts with an Italian Harlequin ^ in a 
typical commedia delV arte skit that has no organic relation to 
anything else in the play. The dialogue near the opening of this 
scene is worth noting : 

Enter Seruant 

Ser. 8ir, heres an Italian Harlaken come to offer a play to your 

Lord-ship. 

Sir Ant. We will willingly accept it. Heark, Kempe; 

Because I like thy iesture and thy mirth 
Let me request thee play a part with them. 

Kemp. I am somewhat hard of study, and like your honor; 

but if they will inuent any extemporall merriment 
ile put out the small sacke of witte I ha’ left, 
in venture with them. 

Sir Ant. They shall not deny’t: Signor Harlaken he is content: 

I pray thee question him — 

(Whisper. 

Kemp. Now, Signor, how many are you in companie? 

Harl. None but my wife and my selfe, sir. Etc. 

Hote that Kemp insists on acting extempore after the nsnal man- 
ner of commedia delV arte, evidently Kemp^s ordinary preference 
in acting.® 

® Smith, Winifred, The Commedia DelV Arte (New York, 1912), 171. 
®Miss Smith failed to mention this striking example of a knowledge 
of commedia delV a/rte by an English dramatist, though she does say of 
John Bay, p. 179: "Bay also had evidently seen some xanni act, for a 
page in Ile of Qulls (ii, 3) says, like Harlakene in an Italian comedy, 
stand making faces at both their follies.’” 

■^Bullen, A. H. (ed.), TM Worhs of John Da^ (London, 1881), xr, 55-59; 
(the play has no act or scene division). 

® Before Kemp, Tarlton had been famous for his extemporal acting, but 
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The characters which Kemp and Harlequin cast for their per- 
formance are the typical commedia dell’ arte figures^ the ^^olde 
Pantaloune/^ the faithless wife, the cuckold husband, the cuckold- 
ing servant, the Magnifico that must take vp the matter betwixt 
me and my wife,^^ etc. Throughout the dialogue, the dramatist 
makes Kemp seem as familiar with the characteristic rdles as 
Harlequin; certainly the English author of the scene was thor- 
oughly familiar with commedia dell’ arte performances, such as 
Kemp must have frequently seen and imitated. Whether Kemp 
actually played the role which bears his name in this play is 
uncertain, but evidently he was at least being presented in a char- 
acteristic pose.® 

In an earlier play, A Knaclce to K^owe a Kimve (pr. 1594 but 
acted by Strangers men in 1592 and several times in 159B), Kemp 
appears in a comic scene that must have borne commedia dell’ arte 
characteristics. Promise is given on the title page of Kemps 
applauded Merrimentes of the men of Goteham, in receiuing the 
King into Goteham yet the text of the play devotes only a 
scant page and a half to the inane comments of the ^^mad men 
of Goteham before the king.^® Without doubt, the buUc of the 
clownery was omitted in the printed version, or left for the impro- 
visation of Kemp and his clowns. 

The two rdles in Shakespeare^s plays which have been definitely 
assigned to Kemp are those of Peter in Romeo and Juliet and 
Dogberry in Much Ado Al)out Nothing, Both parts have charac- 
teristics of the commedia dell’ arte^ in addition to the features 
typical of English clownery. It is not my contention that Kemp 
was a mere imitator of Italian clown parts, but that he was fami- 
liar with their methods and adapted the technique to his own use ; 
certainly so astute an actor as he was undoubtedly would not have 
come in contact with this widely popular form of clownery without 

Tarlton’s extemporizing consisted mostly of retorts and comic word-play 
rather than extemporal acting in a definitely cast plot, such as Kemp and 
Harlequin discuss in this scene, 

® The date of Kemp’s retirement from the stage is obscure; he is men- 
tioned as dead or retired in Bekker’s QulVs EornhooJc (1609), and as dead 
by Heywood’s Apology for Aotorsf (1608) — Chambers, op. oU,, n, 327. 
The scene in this play is likely a version of Kemp’s usual method of acting, 
Sig. F. i verso ff. 
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appropriating its usable features; it is impossible that Kemp did 
not witness commed'id delV arte performances. 

If we accept Chamberses tentative dating of Love Labor's Lost 
at 1694, Borneo and Juliet at 1594-5, The Tivo Gentlemen of 
Verona at 1595, sxidMuch Ado About Nothing at 1598, it is 
probable that Kemp acted the parts of Costard and Lauiice in 
addition to those of Peter and Dogberry. The tricks Launce plays 
with his shoes and clothes in The Two Gentlemen of Verona are 
typical, we know, of Kemp^s performances; they are also stock 
commedia delT arte tricks.^^ Professor Campbell has shown strong 
commedia delV arte characteristics in Love's Labor's Lost and The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Similar characteristics are apparent 
in the clown parts of Peter and Dogberry in Borneo and Juliet 
and in Much Ado About Nothing. My conjecture is that Shakes- 
peare was taking advantage of the repertoire, improved after the 
manner of Italy, of one of the best clowns of the Elizabethan 
period, one Will Kemp. To Kemp the technique of the commedia 
dell' arte presented a fruitful means of amplifying his talents as 
a clown. 

Louis B. Weight. 

University of 'North Garolma. 


WOLEKAM^S EELATIOKSHIP TO THE CEESTIBK MSS. 

In MLN.j April 1926, Professor A. C. L. Brown pointed out 
the absolute necessity of getting access to all MSS. of Perceval. 
The students of Grestien hitherto had to base their knowledge upon 
two printed MSS., ‘"''in spite of their being aware that other MSS. 
diverge somewhat widely.'" In the course of a study on Wolfram 
and Crestien {JEGPh., Oct. 1925) I compared these two MSS. 
and found that they, too, diverge considerably, mostly in expres- 
sion, less in contents. So far it has gone unnoticed that the Mons 
MS. stands closer to Wolfram's Parzival than MS. Paris 794, 

^^Act 2, Sc. 3. Of. Creizenach, Wilhelm, The English Drama in the 
Age of &hakespea/r 0 (London and Philadelphia, 1916), 302-303. In Jen- 
son’s Dvery Man Out of Eis Humour, jv, v, occurs the remark, Would 
I had Kemp’s shoes to throw after you.” 
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The most striking ease I find in the passage 

W, 351, 26 al ir porten w§.rn vermuret 

Potvin6276 Bien furent les portes mur4es 

which reads in Baist^s Yersion 

4860 Bien furent les portes fermees 

Another striking parallel between Wolfram and Crestien : 

W. 108, 12 sin prls gap s6 lidhen rue, 

P. 1610 K’ot chevalier de si haut pris, 

disappears with Baist^s text 

396 IST’ot chevalier de vostre pris. 

Where Qawain conquers the Magic Oastle Mons reads : 

P. 9202 Et par les fenestres vol^rent 

Quariel et sajaites argans, 

S^en ferirent plus de «V-cens 
Monsignor Gauwain en Pescu; 
cf. W. 568, 21 fiinf hundert stabeslingen 

mit listecllchen dingen 
zem swanke wirn bereite. 

MS. Paris 794 omits the numeral and substitutes 

7793 Si an ferirent ne sai quanz 

There exists a most peculiar parallel where Gawain passes the 
Dangerous Ford, I ascribe it to a misunderstanding of the French 
text by Wolfram. (On similar misunderstandings see Heinzel, 
Wiener SUzungslerichte^ 1894 and Lichtenstein, PBB. xxii, 57.) 

W. 602, 26 sin sper da bl im swebete : 

daz begreif der wlgant. 
er steic hin iif ane’z lant. 

P. 9890 .Si se lance si que il saut 

Sor la rive qui moult fu haut; 

Baist’s MS. reads : 

8483 Si bien s’afiche que il saute 

Sor la rive qui molt fu haute. 

In the case of two parallels pointed ont by Bartsch, the Mons 
MS., to my mind, stands closer to Wolfram although it is not so 
obvious. In the passages 
3 
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W. 340^7 d^hte swer verzaget 

s6 daz er vlmhet <6 man’ll jaget 
P. 4987 Por quel paor, por quel manace, 

Je fuirai, quant nus ne me cace. 

the dependent constructions are very much alike. Baist reads dif- 
ferently : 

3775 Por quel peor, por quel menace 

Je fuie e nus horn ne me ehace. 

A direct translation is likely in 

W. 364, 24 da mac niht arges Hz gesclielien. 

from P. 6644 Par foi, ce ne me doit pas nuire, 

Baist reads 5228 Ce ne me doit grever ne nuire. 

It is also interesting to compare the equivalents of Wolfram^s 
names in the two French editions. Most of them, of course, are 
identical. For many years I considered a number of Bartsch’s 
explanations of Wolfram^s names as too far-fetched, but after an 
acquaintance with the German poet that extends over a quarter of 
a century^ during which period of time the explanation of these 
names has not advanced nearer to solution, I am inclined to agree 
with Bartsch more readily. 

J escMte W. 130, 2 may have originated from 

F. 1864 El lit, toute seule, gisoit 

XJne damoisi^le endormie, 

B. 650 El lit tote sole gisoit 

XJne dameisele andormie 

ScTiaut W, 345, 14 finds his explanation in 

P. 6218 B. 4803 Oil, sire, se dex me saut 

Ses plres ama moult Tiebaut 

Vergulaht W. 410, 13 in 

P. 7407 B. 5991 Li sires ki herbegid Tot. 

Less conTincing to me are the etymologies of Scherules (Bartsch 
II, p. 37) ; Schanpfanzun (ii, 73) ; Antihonie (ii, 75). This last 
name is explaiaed by Singer, Wiener SUzungsberiehU, 1916. 

In four cases I find that Bartseh’s etymology can only be based 
on Botvin’s text, whereas Baist’s text reads differently. 

W. 152, 23 der verswigene Antanor, 

der durcb swigen ddlite ein tor, 
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according to Bartseh (ix, 163) goes back to 
P. 2246 En son retor trova -I-sot, 

The name could not be deyeloped from 
B. 1032 An sa voie trova nn sot 

W. 190, 9 Bd spracii ir vetere Kyot 

is obtained by Bartseh from 

P* 3103 C’nns miens oncles qpi est pious 

whereas Baist reads 

1887 . . . oncles molt gloriens 

It sounds reasonable that 


W.277,4 
originated from 
P. 6099 

Baist reads 4683 
W. 348, 16 


Jofreit, fiz Idoel, 


Gifl^s, li fins Do, 

Giuflez li filz Hut 

li schaMeliur de B^aveys 


may be P, 6206 Teudaves (Bartseh ii;, 13) but hardly Baist^s 
4790 Traez d'Anez. 

I realize that it would be a hopeless task to try to establish the 
family of the French MS. used by Wolfram^ as long as all the 
French MSS. have not been made available in print, but these 
remarks may point the way to further investigations, as suggested 
by the late Professor Foerster, in his Kristianworterbuch^ p. 202, 
Anm. 

Edmund K. Hellee. 

Unwersity of Oalifomm, 


TITUS AND VNSPA8IAN 

Mr. E. K. Chambers is not the first scholar, — ^not even the first 
good one — to state with confidence "that the Titns and Yespacia of 
Henslowe^s Diary ^ was a source for Titus Andronicus^ but he is, 

^Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Gregg, 1904, pp. 14-16. 

*^In the name of God, Amen, 1091. Beginge the 19 of fehreary, my 
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perhaps^ the most recent one to make the assumption and to state 
further^ as if proved^ that this Titus and Vespacia was actually 
the original form of Titus Andronicus.^ His statement is as fol- 
lows ... Strangers may have handed over Titus Andronicus 
in its earlier form of Titus and Vespasian to Pembroke's for the 
travels of 1593 . . and one supposes, though it is not so stated, 
that he has^ m mind, as a proof, such work as that of Mr. Harold 
de W. Puller^ and Professor George P. Baker,® — for the earlier 
advertisements of this hypothesis were not accompanied by any 
attempt at proof. Clearly, this is an important peg, for on it 
hangs not only a source problem of really great interest, — con- 
sidering the nature of the play— but also many less tidy rags of 
evidence for connecting the play of Titus Andronicus and its 
author with the company of the Lord Strange which was acting 
in Henslowe's theatre during these years, 1591-1593; but when 
one begins to look for proof of this assumption, one is astonished 

Lord Stranges meme, a ffolloweth.” . . . and there follows an entry for 
"tittus and vespacia" which he marks ne on April 11. 1591 and for which, 
on this first performance, he received iiij s. Kine days later it was given 
again, and this time he received Ivj s, showing that it had been success- 
fully advertised by the first pleased audience. In the spring of 1592 it 
was played again 5 times, always with good returns. Scholars seem to 
agree that the same play ia referred to in a series of entries for 1593, 
though here it is called simply ‘^tittus" (spelled variously) and the name 
of the company acting the play is not given. The reason for thinking 
that this entry refers to Titus and Vespasian and not to Titus Andronicus 
is that in the same year and the same month a play called titus and 
ondronicus" is entered as ne, and this play was given by the Earl of 
Sussex^s men. Like the first Titus play, its financial history began with a 
humble viij s for the first performance, but within five days, when a 
second was given, Henslowe records a return of xxxxx s. 

^The suggestion may have come originally from Albert Cohn in his 
Shakespeare in Germany. 

* B. K. Chambers, Mizdbethan Stage, vol. xr, p. 129. Mr. Chambers also 
alludes to this problem in a more recent article for The Library, March, 
1925. Thus, — Titus Andronicus seems to have been played in some form 
by Sussex’s men in Jan. 1594, if not also by Strange’s men in April, 
1592." 

* Harold deW. Fuller, Sources of Titus Andronicus, P. M- L. A,, 1901, 
pp. 1-65. 

® George P, Baker, " Titus and Yespasia " and " Titus and ondronicus ” 
in Henslowe’s Diary. P, if. L. A., 1901, pp. 66-76. 
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to find that it doesn’t exist. One is even tempted to declare in 
haste that there is not so mnch as a shred of evidence for it, but 
there one would be wrong. There is a shred, just one, — or perhaps 
one should say that it is merely a stray cobweb, and no shred at all. 
The facts are very simple, — at least as far as TiUis and Vespasian 
is concerned. The actual play mentioned by Henslowe as acted in 
his theatre by the Strange’s Company, is lost; so there is neither 
help, nor hindrance to any hypothesis from, that source; but the 
story of Titus and Vespasian is laiown, — or could be — to any 
amateur of medieval literature. As Mr. J. A. Herbert points out 
in his edition of the fifteenth century poem on the subject,® it was 
extremely popular, both because of its connection with the Gospel 
story, and because the subject matter lent itself easily to the 
legendary accumulations and gory elaborations so dear to the 
medieval story-maker. The summary of the story given here is 
quoted from the introduction to Mr. Herbert’s edition of the poem. 

The poem which is printed here for the first time begins with the intro- 
ductory passage treating of the ministry, passion, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and the subsequent events, actual or legendary, in Jerusalem, 
It then proceeds to tell how Nathan was sent by Pilate to deprecate the 
Emperor’s wrath; how a contrary wind took him instead to Bordeaux in 
Gascony, where Vespasian was then King under the Emperor Nero; how 
his report of the miracles of Christ led to the mission of Vespasian’s stew- 
ard Velosian to Jerusalem, from whence he returned with Veronica; how 
Vespasian was cured of leprosy, and of a plague of wasps in his nose, 
by gazing on Veronica’s miraculous portrait of the Saviour; and how in 
gratitude he vowed revenge on the murderers of Christ. The second half 
of the poem narrates the fulfilment of this vow by the seven years’ siege 
and capture of Jerusalem, and by the merciless treatment dealt out to its 
defenders. 

Titus, the son of Vespasian, figures largely in this second part 
as the leader during this long siege. 

It will be clear that the story of Titus and Vespasian has noth- 
ing whatsoever in common with Titus Andronicus except the name 
Titus occuring in both titles, but that it offered a very likely sub- 
ject for a play of the early nineties, since it abounded in matter of 
cruelty and slaughter such as that which went to make up the 
machinery of the tragedy-of-blood type so popular as this very date. 

* J. A. Herbert, ed. of Titus & Vespasian, or the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem (in rhymed couplets) printed for the Roxburghe Club, 1905. 
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But the shred is a little stronger than the coincidence of the . 
names of Titus in the two plays^ though even this has been con- 
sidered by some as a reason for connecting them. It is well known 
that companies of English actors went over to Germany from time 
to time, and there acted;, partly in English and partly in German, 
many very miserable adaptations of current English plays. Among 
many such garbled versions which have come down to us, there 
is one particularly outrageous perpetration purporting to be Titus 
Andronicus. It is entitled ^^Eine sehr Idagliche Tragoedia von 
Tito Andronico and der hoffertigen Kayserin, darinnen denck- 
wiirdige actioms zubefinden/^ and is dated 1630. The tasteless- 
ness, the vulgarity, and lack of any guiding hand at all seem suffi- 
cient proof that these plays were the productions of inferior actors. 
Sometimes it would seem, as in the case of Hamlet, that they 
worked from some kind of i£S. ; at other times that the productions 
were mere pot-pies of someone^s bad memory and worse imagina- 
tion. This, — ^to judge from Mr. Puller^s statement® that not 
one single line of Titus Andronicus as we now know it appears 
in the German Titus Andronicus — would seem to have been the 
case with the continental version of this play. It is not any par- 
ticuar wonder that such men should have made the simple mistake 
of thinking that if, — as they recalled in a popular play that they 
had seen at the Eose — ^the important male relative of Titus in that 
play was) Vespasian, why would not the name of Vespasian do for 
the son of Titus Andronicus, particularly if they couldn^t re- 
member the correct name? Accordingly, the name of Vespasian 
has gone down in the Dramatis Personae of the German version of 
Titus Andronicus,^ but this is all there is to connect the plays of 

^ For bibliography of those Continental plays, see Chambers, Mimhethm 
Stage, vp, n, pp. 270-271. 

* Fuller, Sources of Titus Andronicus, 

® A glance at the following Dramatis Personae from the German version 
will show that they didn’t remember mg of the names except Titua 
Andronicus. 

The Eoman Emperor. 

Consort of Andronica. 

Victoriades, a brother to Titus. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Vespasian, Son to Titus. 

Heliates and Saphonus, sons to 'iStiopissa. 
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Titus Andronicus and Titus Vespasian^ and it, obviously, is no 
connection at all/® 

Bryn Mawr College. EleaNOE GeACE ClAEK. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND BENEDICK^S ^^PAETEIDGE 

WING/^ 

In the second act of Much Ado Alout Nothing Beatrice Jokingly 
comments upon Benedick^s manly appetite — ^his hunger for good 
red meat. My purpose here is to note that thereby Beatrice comes 
delightfully close to echoing a pleasantry directed by no less a 
personage than Queen Elizabeth against the great Lord Leicester. 
Elizabeth's little Joke is recounted in Mr. Frederick Chamberlin^s 
fascinating new volume, The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth (1923 
pp. 35-37). 

Beatrice must be heard first. It is the masque scene, and Bene- 
dick has refused to admit that he is the Benedick who has dubbed 
Beatrice ^ My Lady Disdain.^ This Benedick, she tells her masqued 
cavalier, is the princess Jester — a very dull fool 1 She wishes that 
she might have been able to tell him as much to his face. The 
masqued cavalier somewhat ruefully offers to convey the message 
(to himself), and this offer Beatrice gaily accepts. And thereby 
hangs the Joke anent Benedick’s appetite. Do, do,^’ she says, — 

bat break a comparison or two on me: wbicb, peradventare not 
marked or not laaghed at, strikes bim into melancholy; and then, there's 
Of 'pO'rtridge wvng s<wedj for the fool will eat no srt/pper that night." 


Morian, a Moor, beloved by .^Etiopissa. 

Messenger, while gaards. 

^tiopissa, Queen ol Ethiopa. 

Andronica, daughter to Titus. 

Midwife, and a black child. 

I attempted to make ta short summary of the action of the German 
Titus to make it as clear as possible that there was abolutely no connec- 
tion in subject matter between this play and Titus and Vespasian, but the 
episodes were so disconnected and contradictory that the task seemed hope- 
less for a small space; I ^therefore refer the reader to the full summary 
of the play by acts placed in parallel columns with the Dutch and English 
versions in the article by Euller. 

^Much Ado, II, I, 151-155. 
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Queen Elizabeths winged word to the same purpose appears in ^ 
a letter ^ addressed by her to the Countess of Shrewsbury, who had 
entertained Leicester when he went to the baths of Bnxton for 
treatment for the gout/^ It is, says Chamberlin, one of the best 
extant specimens of Elizabeths lighter style,^^ and he adds that 
to get its full flavor one must bear in mind the fact that Leicester 
was ^^an extremely hearty eater and drinker/^ 

The Queen begins by thanking her right trusty cousin, the 
Countess, for her entertainment of Leicester, — especially for the 
liberal ^^diet” which had been provided for him. She considers 
that this good service has been done not unto him, but to our 
own self,^^ and she therefore means to take upon us the debt and 
to acknowledge you . . . our creditors, so as you can be content 
to accept us for debtor/^ But this might grow to be a dangerous 
debt if the Countess indulged Leicester too much ! Therefore she 
must cut off some part of the large allowance^ of diet you give 
him, lest otherwise the debt thereby may grow to be so great as we 
shall not be able to discharge the same, and so become bankrupt.^^ 
For the saving of her credit, therefore, the Queen prescribes ^^a 
proportion of diet which we mean in no case you shall exceed, and 
that is to allow him by the day for his meat two ounces of flesh 
. . . and for his drink the twentieth part of a pint of wine to 
comfort his stomach, and as much of St. Anne’s sacred water as 
he listeth to drink. On festival days, as is meet for a man of his 
quality, we can be content you shall enlarge his diet ly allowing 
unto him for his dinner the shoulder of a wren,^ and for his supper 
a leg of the same, besides his ordinary ounces.” 

It is a bit anti-climactic to turn, after this, to the commentators’ 
meditations upon Benedick’s partridge wing. Indeed, a glance at 
the Variorum ^ suggests that good Queen Bess’s shoulder of a wren 
would have been a choice morsel for the commentators, and that 
(not to crack the wind of the poor phrase!) it might have helped 
to clear the air. 

In the first place, Elizabeth’s joke would seem to indicate that 
Halliwell’s contribution to the subject is not especially in point 

* Chamberlin gives no date. 

« My italics, 

^Furness, Much Ado, p. 74. 
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That the wing seems to have been formerly considered the most 
delicate part of the bird^^ is a conclusion which nobody would 
wish to deny; but it is surely not a matter of consequence here. 
Deighton saw this, and came nearer to putting the thing to rights. 
^^The jest/^ he says, turns not upon the saving of the best part 
of the bird, but upon the effeminacy of Benedick^s appetite, for 
whose supper such a trifle was sufficient.^^ If Deighton had put 
it the other way about, he might have avoided trouble, for it would 
seem that other commentators took him seriously, or literally. 
The jest turns, of course, upon the hugeness of Benedicts appe- 
tite. Eor, as Wright observed, Beatrice had previously described 
Benedick as ^^a very valiant trencher-man,^^ one who ^^hath an 
excellent stomach, ® and such an one would not have been likely 
to make a supper off a partridge wing! Wright^s idea, then, 
would seem to be that in eating a partridge wing Benedick . . . 
would eat what he would call no supper.^^ Eurness, who has the 
last word, may have been troubled by the apparent suggestion that 
this would have been a case of eating the wing and saving it too 1 

Nevertheless,^^ he writes, I am inclined to doubt that there is 
any hidden meaning in the words.-^^ Then follows a sentence in 
which Furness seems almost to have foreseen that Beatrice's mind 
and Queen Elizabeth’s ran along the same line. ^^The jest,” he 
says, would have been equally pungent had Beatrice specified any 
other delicacy.” But the point is not as Furness finally puts it, 
^Hhat Benedick’s appetite would be utterly gone.” It is this: — • 
Benedick, like Leicester, had so robustious an appetite that his 
abstemious lady laughingly suggests an allowance of diet such as 
Oberon might have fancied, but not Benedick or Leicester. When 
Benedick grows melancholy because no one will laugh at the jokes 
he has cracked about Beatrice — ^why then the valiant trencher-man 
won’t eat his supper, and thereby, forsooth, a whole partridge wing 
will have been saved ! And poor Benedick, unlike Leicester, would 
have had not even the twentieth part of a pint of wine nor yet a 
swallow of St. Anne’s sacred water to comfort his stomach I 

Alwin* Thalbe. 

Unwersity of Tennessee, 


« I, I, 61-52. 
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THE HOME OE THE LUDU8 COVENTBIAB 

In support of his contention that the Hegge Plays {Ludus 
Oov&niriae), or part of them, had a home or period of residence 
at Lincoln, Professor Hardin Craig adduces as his chief evidence 
two allusions to stage properties : " a fyrmament with a fiery clowde 
and a duble clowde, ^ which may very plausibly have been em- 
ployed in the Hegge Assumption play; and, secondly, the notice 
that every Lincoln alderman is to make a gown for the kings in 
the pageant on St. Anne^s Day.^^^ Of the latter item Professor 
Craig notes : This has been supposed to refer to the Three Kings 
of Cologne in the Magi play; buti there were only three of the 
magi, and there must have been more than three aldermen. The 
Hegge Prophet play calls for no less than thirteen kings, and is, 
moreover, unique among prophet plays.^^ ® 

I venture here to propose a third item which may apply with 
equal precision to the Hegge Plays, in support of the Lincoln hypo- 
thesis: from the Treasurer’s Inventory of 1536, in the Cathedral 
Church of the Blessed Mary : ^ 

Item a Rede coope called the Riitte of Jesse of Bede velvett browdered 
wt Imagies of gold sett wt roses of perles wt a presyouse orfrey. havyng 
a morse of clothe of gold wt vj stones wantyng other vj havyng a hede 
sett yn gold the wyche hede hath now one stoh. 

The importance of a reference to this garment is manifest only 
when we recall that in the unique Hegge Prophet play there is a 
definite characterization of the Eoot of Jesse.” Unlike the cor- 
responding plays of the other extant cycles, this play is a fusion 
of the Continental Radix J esse play with the conventional English 
Prophetae, In his study of this particular play Mr. J. K. Bonnell 
notes : ® " The seventh play in the Hegge collection of English 

^ From Hist, MSS. Oommissfio%, 14th Report, App., Part VIII, p. 57* 

p. 29. Craig’s discussions appear in the Athentmm, Aug. 16, 
1913, and in a not© appended to Miss Swenson’s Inquiry into the Compo- 
sition <md Structure of Ludus Coventri(ie (Univ. of Minnesota Studies, 
ISTo. 1). 

* Kote to Swenson article, p. 76. 

ArchaeologiUj mu (1892), p. 24. 

^Source m Art of the .. . Prophets^ Play: P. M. L. A. 29 (1914), 

519'7 flP 
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mystery plays is xiiiiqne , . . Whatever its superficial likeness to the 
liturgical Processus Prophetarum, and other prophet plays, it is 
my conviction that this single English play is directly inflneneed 
by — ^indeed, largely derived from — ^that pictorial representation 
of the genealogy of Christ which is known in art as the Tree of 
Jesse, Stirps Jesse, or Radix JesseP After a discussion of the 
liturgical basis of the device, and its place in art, he continues: 

There seems to be no ascertainable source for the play as a play 
of the Tree, or Root, of J esse, save in art. . . P 

Here, then, in the Hegge cycle is a unique type of play, and 
the creation of a new role — ^that of Radix J esse, the protagonist 
of what is ordinarily called the Prophet play, or Processus Prophe- 
tarum ^ (in the Hegge Plays the title of Prophet Play does not 
appear, as it does in nearly all of the other English mysteries). 
Following the processus and speeches of the Prophets and Kings, 
the play ends with the single stage direction, Explicit Jessef^ and 
there is appended a genealogical table.'^ 

If only by reason of its singularity this mention of an elaborate 
Radix J esse vestment merits addition to the list of pertinent stage 
properties already found which argue favorably in support of the 
Lincoln hypothesis of the home of the Hegge Plays. 

Herbbet Haktmak. 

Yale University. 


A HEGLECTED EXAMPLE OF THE IN MEMORIAM 

STANZA 

In a brief article called Poems in the Stanza of In Memoriamf^ 
published in Modern Language Notes, xxiv (1909), 67-70, Edward 
Payson Morton gives a list of 25 poems in the metre by 17 diflEer- 
ent poets — all before the publication of In Memoriam. For the 
seventeenth century no instance is cited between a translation of 
Horace, Odes, i, xxii, by John Smith in 1649 and a poem of three 
stanzas by Philip Ayres in 1687. As a matter of fact, a rather 

« For recent research and discussion of this play see Karl Young : 
Ordo Prophetarum (Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy, Vol. xx). 

^Ludm Ooventriae, Block ed. (E. E. T, S., 1922), p. 62. 
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striking example of the form occurs in Poems by the Matchless - 
Orinda^^ (Mrs. Katherine Philips), first published in 1667. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury in his treatment of Mrs. Philips^ versification in 
his History of English Prosody, VoL ii (1908), pp. 394, 395, 
ignores this poem; his great interest in the In Memoriam metre 
(cf. Ibid,, HI, 203-206) makes inevitable the assumption that he 
had not discovered it. The poem is a Translation of Thomas a 
Kempis into verse, out of Mons. Corneille^s lib. 3. cap. 2. Eng- 
lished/^ and may be found in the edition of 1678, pp. 197, 198. 
The following stanzas exhibit a marked resemblance to Ju Ife- 
moriam in thought, cadence, and style — even to the imperfect 
rhymes : 

Those beams proceed from thee alone, 

)Which through their words on us do flow; 

Thou without them canst all bestow, 

But they without thee can give none. 

They may repeat the sound of words, 

But not confer their hidden force, 

And without thee their best discourse 
Nothing but scorn to men affords. 

Let them thy Miracles impart, 

And vigorously thy will declare; 

Their voice, perhaps, may strike the Ear, 

But it can never move the heart. 

All the stanzas are not so good; several contain decasyllabic lines, 
whicb imply that the writer was not entirely aware of what she 
was trying to do. The extraordinary fact, however, about this 
overlooked poem is that it reveals again in especially convincing 
manner the peculiar suitability of the stanza, not for pensive 
meditation, as Professor Saintsbury says (iii, 205), but for what 
might be called poetic theology. 

Ikeke P. MoKebhaf. 

University of Colorado, 
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U ALLEGRO 45-48 

The varions errors in the interpretation of this passage arise 
from the presupposition that the good-morrow salutation must he 
addressed to human ears. There is nothing in Milton^s syntax 
to mislead. Take the hare outline of the passage : — Mirth;, admit 
me of thy crue to . . , live with thee . . to hear the lark . . . ; 
then to come . . . and at my window bid good morrow.^^ Evi- 
dently Masson is right when he says that it is L^AllegrO;, the poet, 
who bids good mortow; and there is no reason ‘for believing it is 
the lark or the dawn, as Yerity and Hustvedt severally suggest. 
But we cannot accept the suggestion that KAllegro is looking 
in at the window and addressing those who have risen later than 
he. Think of the first words of Jonson^s Volpone: “ Good morn- 
ing to the day^^; and of those palace gates which, according to 
Belarius, 

Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 

And keep their impious turbans on, without 

Good morrow to the sm. (Gymbeline, iii. 3. 7.) 

Herrick’s mad maid ” begins her song — 

Good morrow to the da^y so fair; 

Good morning, sir, to you. 

Any reader may recall other illustrations of a good old custom. 

L’ Allegro, on waking, lies meditating. If cares have humbled 
his pillow, he dismisses them as of blackest midnight born,” and 
allows his thoughts to dwell on happier fancies. Before he rises, 
he hears the song of the lark, and, thus roused, he steps from his 
bed and, just at dawn, approaches the window, and, looking out 
through the frame of climbing plants, bids good-morrow to the 
day. Before him is the yard, where the cock struts before his 
dames ; and soon from the distance comes the sound of the hunts- 
man’s horn. 

Milton’s good-morrow to the day in this early poem — ^like the 
^^Hail, thou fair Heaven!” of Belarius — ^is uttered cheerfully, 
but not flippantly or as a mere conventional greeting. It has a 
touch of religious solemnity. It is echoed more seriously in the 
Hail, holy Light,” which opens the third book of Paradise Lost 


University of Sydney. 


J. Lb Q-at Bebsbtoit. 
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BOETMIXJS: CHAUCBE: WALTOE: LYDGATE 


While editing portions of John Walton^s 1410 verse-translation 
of the Oonsolaiio, I have noted two points at least in Chancer^s 
rendering which may be added to the list of his mistranslations. 
The first is in book ii metre 5^ the Former Age/^ 


Somnos dabat berba salubres 
. . , slepen bolsom slepes upon tlie gras 
Slepten tins blissed folk ... On gras 
And holsoxn slepe took vpon pe grene 
They slept upon the wholesome grass 


Boethius 
Chaucer^s Boece 
“ Former Age ” 
Walton 
1609 transL 


Here Prof. Jefferson cites the French as se dormient sns 
les herbes.^’ If this version were nsed^ as seems probable^ by Chan- 
cer^, it may have imposed on him the notion of grass as a bed^ and 
through him on snbseqnent writers. The Latin can as well mean 
that a vegetable diet gave good digestion and nntronbled sleep. 

The second case is in book iii metre 12. Orpheus at the outer 
gate of Hell cannot resist the impulse to turn back toward the 
following Eurydice. 

Vidit, perdiditj oceidit. Boethius 

lokede abakwarde, — and loste Mr, and was deed Chaucer’s Boece 

Eurydicen Sawe, Lost, and Killed Queen Elizabeth 

— doth lose and kill Her and himself 1609 transL 


Skeat here remarks that the common story does not involve the 
immediate death of Orpheus.^^ The Latin is however not occldU 
but OGcU'itj ^‘'was undone.^^ Prof. Hendrickson of Tale suggests 
to me comparison with Georgies lY, 491-2, . ibi omnis Effusus 

labor/^ — a passage doubtless in the mind of Boethius as he wrote, 
and a passage followed by reference to Orpheus^ subsequent life 
on earth. The French of this bit I have not seen. 

Lydgate, who for a time was credited with the Boethius-transla- 
tion now attributed to Walton, seems to have used or valued the 
Oonsolatio much less than we would expect of a monk and a 
Chaucer-follower. In the eighth book of the Fall of Princes, when 
presenting the tragedy” of Boethius, he does not even work up 
all the material offered him by his French original. hTevertheless, 
there are traces of Boethius-knowledge on his part, the most marked 
of which is in the Fd)uU Duomm Mercatorum, lines 743-46 : 
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O deth, desyred in adnersite. 

Whan thu art callyd why nylt thu wreechys heere 

And art so reedy in felieite 

To com to them that the nothyng desire? 

This is a rendering from the opening metre of the Consolatio: 

Ehen qnam surda miseros anertitur aure Bt flentes ocnlos clan- 
dere saena negat/^ but deyeloped further from the context. It is 
both more compact and more vigorous than the prose of Chancer 
at this point, so much so that it wonld be especially interesting to 
knovT how Lydgate became possessed of it, — also, how much Boe- 
thins-knowledge it represents. 

ELEAhTOE PeESCOTT HaMMONB. 

Boston, 


FOTB ON" SHAKESPEAEE’S KING JOHN 

Como the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. hTanght shall make ns rue 
If England to itself do rest hut true. 

The sentiment contained in these lines has been traced to pre- 
vious English writers but not up to now, so far as I know, to its 
Latin original in Sallust, Ad Caesarem Senem de Bepuhlica Oratio 
(i, 5, 2) : Aliter non orbis terrarum neque cunctae gentes con- 
globatae movere aut contundere queunt hoc imperium.^^ Sallust 
as a rule uses Greek originals freely and in this case it is practically 
certain that he is adapting Plato, Menexenm 243 d, which is trans- 
lated as follows by Jowett (YoL 4, p. 573) : Through them the 
city gained the reputation of being invincible, even when attacked 
by all mankind. And that reputation was a true one, for the 
defeat which came upon us was our own doing. We were never 
conquered by others, and to this day we are still unconquered by 
them ; but we were our own conquerors, and received defeat at our 
own hands.^^ 

Mmerford College, D. A. POST. 


BEDE AND PAIJSANIAS 

An interesting parallel to Bedels account of the poet Caedmon is 
referred to in Pausanias^s Description of Greece, i, xxi. 

Aeschylus said that, when he was a stripling, he fell asleep in 
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a field while lie was watching the grapes^ and that Dionysus ap' 
peared to him and bade him write tragedy; and as soon as it was 
day, for he wished to obey the god, he tried and found that he 
versified with the greatest ease. Such was the tale he told/^ ^ 

If we could imagine the Caedmon story surviving only through 
a guide-book note referring to a statue of the poet, we might expect 
it to take a form strikingly similar. Are there other examples of 
analogous use of this motif in comparative literature or folk-lore? 
An investigation of this question might yield profitable results. 

Btaie University of Iowa, Nellib'SlaTTON Auekee. 


THE PATEE-SAINTSBTJEY DBPIMTION OF GKITICISM 

In Saintsbury^s History of Criticism (iii, p. 546), we read: 
^^I do not know any place setting forth that view of criticism 
which I have myself always held more clearly than the Preface of 
the Studies [Pater^s Studies in the History of the Renaissance 
(1873)]. ^To feel the virtue of the poet, or the painter, to dis- 
engage it, to set it forth, — ^these are the three stages of the critic^s 
duty.^^^ This definition, although set off by quotation marks, is 
evidently Saintsbury^s summary of Pater^s position, for it is not 
to be found in the above-mentioned Preface. As a summary, how 
ever, the definition is just to Pater. 

We generally think of Pater and Saintsbury as very modern 
(perhaps ultra-modern) in their conception of criticism. It is 
therefore of some interest to find that Alexander Gerard formu- 
lated the Pater-Saintsbury definition of criticism almost a century 
and a half before Saintsbury wrote the above words. Says Gerard : 
"" A critic must not only feel but possess that accuracy of discern- 
ment which enables a person to reflect upon his feelings with dis- 
tinctness, and to explain them to others^" {An Essay on Taste, 
third edition, 1780, p. 170. Italics Gerardos). Gerardos three steps 
are essentially the same as those of Saintsbury. It is a strange 
piece of irony, too, that Gerard's sentence comes closer to Saints- 
bury's than does any single sentence in Pater's Preface. 

University of Tewas. TheOBOEE StEOTBEO. 

1 Quoted from Prazer^s translation (Macmillan k Co.), VoL i, p. 29. 
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The Boole of Troilus and Griseyde, By Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
from all the known manuscripts by E. K. Eoot. Princeton^ 
Princeton University Press^ 1926. 

The difnculties surmounted by the editor of this distinguished 
volume, and the magnitude of his achievement, can be grasped only 
by one who is willing to undergo the discipline of examining the 
preparatory studies which Professor Eoot has published during the 
last twelve years, and which are in part summarized, and in part 
assumed, in the book before us. No discussion of the new edition 
is possible without reference to these indispensable 'prolegomena,^ 

Ten years ago, in his Textual Tradition, Professor Eoot estab- 
lished the fact that the sixteen extant manuscripts of Troilus pre- 
sent the poem in more than a single state. The revising was ex- 
tensive, was deliberate, and was accomplished probably by Chaucer 
himself, — or, at any rate, by a writer who was as gifted as Chaucer 
in such matters. The broad result after this revising is an earliest 
version (a) and a latest one (/?), each represented by an ample group 
of manuscripts bound into a family through common and charac- 
teristic idiosyncrasies. Among the larger differences between the 
two states of the poem are the absence from the earlier of Troilus^s 
meditation on predestination in Book lY (11. 953-1085) and his 
ascent to ^ the eighte spere ^ recounted toward the end of Book Y 
(11. 1807-1827). The differences in individual lines may be illus- 
trated by the following example (in, 503)^: 

(a) Neigh half this hook, of which hym list© nat write. 

(j8) An hondred vers, of which hym list© nat write. 

Lying bet'^een a and ^ is a group of manuscripts (y) derived 
before the revision was complete, and showing sometimes the read- 
ing of a and sometimes that of /?. Yery rarely do a, and y 
present three separate authentic readings of an individual line.^ 
Although the y group includes some of the handsomest and most 
correctly transcribed manuscripts, and although it provides inval- 
uable evidence for many readings, it is not to be regarded as a 
separate version of the poem of equal importance with a and p, 

^ Bpeoimm Bsotracis from the Bine Known VnprMed MSB, of Chaucer^ s 
* Troilmf ed. by W. S. McCormick and R. K. Root, Chaucer Society, 
London, 1914; R. K. Root, The Manuscri/pts of Chaucer^ s ^Troilus/ Chaucer 
Society, London, 1914; B. K. Root, The Textual Tradition of OhoMcer^s 
' Troilus f Chaucer Society, London, 1916. 

®See Root, Tecetual Tradition^ p. 160. 

* These rare instances are listed by Root {Tecstual Tradition^ p. 261), 
and adequately recorded in the edition. 
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It is fair to observe, in passing, that Professor EooPs doctrine" 
of the two outstanding versions has recently been somewhat confi- 
dently challenged by Dr. Brusendorff, who writes, '^‘^Accordingly 
there do not really exist two versions of Troilus, bnt only traces 
of the many corrections which Chaucer naturally made in the course 
of composition.^^ ^ It is, of course, upon these ^^many corrections,’^ 
— some of them far more cogent than Dr. Brusendorff allows his 
reader to see, — ^that the doctrine of the two versions rests. If, 
then. Dr, Brusendorff admits that Chaucer himself did a certain 
amount of revising, and if he can say concerning such major pas- 
sages as Troilus’s meditation on predestination and the ascent to 
the eighth sphere, ^^It is quite possible that these passages were 
composed a little later than their surroundings,” ® — if he can make 
such concessions as these, he goes rather far toward delivering him- 
self into Professor EooPs hands. The actual evidence that the 
Danish critic cites seems to me to be largely erroneous or irrelevant, 
as I venture to show by one example. One of several kinds of 
evidence by which Professor Eoot discriminates between his two 
versions is the closeness with which a translates certain passages of 
Filostraio which in ^ are modified with notable freedom, — ^the 
freedom, it is inferred, of a reviser. Dr. Brusendorff correctly 
observes that for the opening phrase of the line (iii, 1779, In 
tyme of trewe, on haukyng wolde he ride,” two a MSS (Hg and Ph) 
stand apart in giving the reading Out of Troy, which is obviously 
a departure from the Italian phrase, Ne' tempi delle iriegue so 
closely translated by all the other MSS in the words hi tyme of 
ireme. He then would give us to understand that Professor Eoot 
is committed to this erratic reading {Out of Troy) of two a MSS 
as being the revised reading.” In this implication Dr. Brusen- 
dorff is, I think, completely in error. Professor Boot has not drawn 
the inference attributed to him,^ and he appears to be so far from 
regarding Out of Troy as a revised reading,” and to be so sure of 
its corrupt character, that he does not even record it in his edition/ 

What pr. Brusendorff seeks above all, however, is support for his 
hypothesis concerning the circumstances under which Chaucer 

published” his poem. He holds that the poet sent his manu- 
script of Troilus forth only at the very end of his labors upon it, 
after he had made, at one time or another, all the changes he 
desired, and that the alleged versions ” result merely from scribal 

The Ohcmoer Tradition, Loudon and Copenhagen, 

® Brusendorff, p. 170. 

® See Specimen Mwtraote, pp. iii, 67 ; Tenotual Tradition, p. 145. 

^ ^ Br. Brusendorff seems not to have understood that in printing -a reading 
in column (b) of Specimen MwiraotB (pp. 63-'7'2) the editors do not thereby 
announce this reading as an authentic revision. See Speoimm MMraoh, 
Preface, p. iii. 
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Bungling with, the additions and changes which Chaucer had en- 
tered upon scraps of parchment and in marginal and interlinear 
spaces.® The hypothesis of Professor Eoot is that Chaucer reyised 
his poem progressively, and released it at more than one stage 
of his work upon it.® Although I happen to find Professor Eoot^s 
the more intelligible of the two hypotheses, I infer that students 
of Chaucer will regard both theories as of only secondary import- 
ance. The essential consideration would seem to be not Chaucer^s 
policy of publication, but rather the actual evidences from the 
manuscripts as to Chaucer^s authentic changes in the text of his 
poem. 

An adequate edition of Troilus, then, must clearly present the 
earliest version of the poem (a) and the latest revised form (j8) ; 
and it will most appropriately give prominence to Chaucer^s latest 
version by printing it as the text to be read, the a version being 
recorded in variant readings. In printing a ^ text Professor Root 
might have been expected to adopt as his basic document the best 

manuscript; but unfortunately the only authorities which give 
^ readings throughout (Rawlinson Poet. 163 == E, and Caxton 
1483 [ ?] = Cx) are so corrupt that to base one^s text upon one of 
them ^ would mean an almost complete rewriting of the basal MS- 
to bring it into linguistic and metrical conformity with Chauceris 
known usage.-^ Such a task of textual reconstruction m vacuo 
Professor Eoot wisely declines. He might have taken as his basis 
St. John^s College MS L. 1. (J), as did McCormick in the Globe 
edition, since this ^ manuscript is remarkably free from scribal 
blunders, and is orthographically consistent throughout. But seri- 
ous disadvantage would have arisen from the fact that J is a com- 
posite, and after line 430 of Book IV ceases to give /J readings. 
Since, then, no acceptable MS. is forthcoming from the jS group, 
Professor Eoot seeks a reliable authority lying as near as possible 
to this group, a MS. as free as possible from individual corrup- 
tions, -and the inheritor of a pure tradition, one in which contam- 
ination has not played a large part, a MS. reasonably consistent in 
spelling, and in its forms as close as may be to Chauceris known 
usage, and one which is throughout the poem true to a single type 
of text.^^^^ These conditions are met best by three MSS of the 
y group: Corpus Christ! Coll. 61 (Cp), Campsall (Cl), and Har- 
leian 2380 (Hj), from which Professor Eoot chooses as his basic 
authority Cp. Roughly described, the editoris task, then, is to 
alter the text of Cp into a p text, a process for which he uses 

*See Brusendorff, pp. 169-174. 

® .See Boot, Textiml Tradition, pp. 258 -260 j Mditicm pp. Ixxi-Ixxxi. 

=^®Boot, Tewtual Tradition, p. 271. 

Boot, Textual Tradition, p. 271. 
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primarily throngli the two-thirds of the poem for which J gives 
a ^ text. The editorial stages through which Cp passes are these : 

(1) Through a comparison with the other y MSS;, Cp is purged 
of the corruptions arising from its immediate scribe. 

(3) Then through a comparison with the MSS outside the y 
group are eliminated the errors and editings of the scribe who 
copied the lost y original. 

(3) Then into this purged y version are incorporated all the 
attested ^ revisions which are not already present in the purged y. 

For the second and third of these steps the authority chiefly 
relied upon is J* . ^ 

This process of beta-izing Cp will not seem drastic to one 
who remembers ^^that y was derived after most of the revisions, 
except those of Book III, had been completed, and that thus the 
text of y is in the main a ^ authority If in the paragraphs 
in which he explains his editorial method Professor Eoot had in- 
cluded a few applications of it, he would, I think, have added 
clarity and cogency to his exposition, and might have converted 
those who may be inclined to hold that a ^ text is obtainable only 
through using a ^ MS as a basis.^^ After a somewhat earnest, 
but necessarily incomplete, examination of the possibilities, the 
present reviewer, at any rate, is convinced that, in view of the 
actual conditions of the MSS, Professor EooPs method offers the 
nearest approach to Chaucer^s final version which we can expect to 
attain with our present resources. 

In applying his method Professor Eoot gives the reader all the 
information necessary for supporting his text, and, in general, no 
more. Eelying upon such of the originals as are in print, I have 
found no case in which he fails to give accurately the attested read- 
ings of the a and p texts, as well as the aberrant variants of the 
lost y original.^^ He gives a compleie list of variants only in cases 
in which he regards the constitution or interpretation of the text 
as in doubt. Except in such cases,^^ he remarks, ^^no useful 
purpose would be served by encumbering the page with the careless 
or stupid aberrations of some poor scribe."^ In Professor EooPs 
edition, then, we have always sufficiently convincing evidence of the 
soundness of the text; but from the information supplied we can- 
not reconstitute the manuscripts. Although one might have been 
glad to have complete variants from at least the two basic MSS,^® 


See Hoot, Tecotudl TT<xdition, pp, 271-2i7'25 MditiofVj pp. Ixxxilxxxiv. 
Root, Edition, p. Ixxix, 

In a review of Root’s Textual Tradition, the late J. Douglas Bruce 
took this position. See Mod, Lang, Notes, xzxiv; (1919), 37-40T 
Edition, p. Ixxxvii. 

/"“For examples of scribal blunders in thesse mss. see r, 539 (Gp), in, 
635 (J), and iji, 303 (J), treated by Root in Textual Tradition, pp. 63, 
163, and 178. 
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i have found no instance in which such additional information 
would have any essential bearing upon the soundness of the text 
before us. 

In interpreting the evidences of his manuscripts^ Professor Eoot 
is admirably conservative. In the line;, leiser have hire 

speches to fulfilled’ (ni, 510) ^ the MSS, without exception, read 
fulfiUe; hence he, in contrast to Skeat and the Globe editor, resists 
the emendation fulfelle, although this is a permissible Kentish 
form which would meet the requirement of riming with telle. 
Sound caution appears again in such a reading as the following 
(I, 362-364) : 

kis spirit mette 

That he hire saugh, and tempUy and al the wise 
Eight of hire look. 

Adopting the unique reading of his basic MS (Cl), Skeat prints 
a temple; and the Globe editor adopts in temple from a single a 
MS (H 4 ). Professor Eoot adheres to the unquestionably attested 
and temple^ and must be content with a somewhat clumsy, but still 
intelligible, line. Possibly, however, conservatism becomes a trifle 
inhumane when it offers the following stanza without signal of 
danger (iii, 1415-1421) : 

Whan that the cok, oomune astrologer, 

<3ran on his brest to bete, and after crowe, 

And Lucifer, the dayes messager, 

Gan for to rise, and oute hire stremes throwe, 

And estward roos, to hym that koude it knowe, 

Portuna Major, that anoon Criseyde, 

With herte soor, to Troilus thus seyde. 

All the manuscripts read that anoon Griseyde, — ^with unintelligible 
syntax. It would seem,^^ observes Professor EooV'^ that Chau- 
cer changed his mind in the middle of the sentence, and never 
revised the passage.^^ Skeat emends : \t'han’\ anoon Criseyde. Even 
the more conservative editor would, I think, be justified in at least 
warning the puzzled reader, by some conventional sign, that the 
passage does not make sense. 

But it is precisely through a comparison of Skeat^s edition with 
the present one that the student becomes most admiring of Pro- 
fessor Eoof s method and integrity. Those of our generation who 
fail to revere SkeaPs immense achievement in the Oxford Chan- 
cer, do themselves discredit ; but our reverence must not blind us 
to the fact that SkeaPs text of Troilus (1894) was produced 
through a defective method, being a print of y, purged of its 
obvious errors by an eclectic adoption of readings from other au- 
thorities.^^ The result of this somewhat irresponsible procedure, 

p. 489. 

8ee Eoot, Edition, p. bdx. , . 
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by an editor of great scholarship and fine taste, is a version very- 
agreeable to read. To most persons Skeat’s eclectic reading (i, 
747), “ Eek som-tyme it is craft to seme flee,” mil probably afford 
more immediate pleasure than will Professor Boot’s abundantly 
attested version, “ Ek som tyme it is a craft to seme fie.” But in 
order to attain the desired smoothness Skeat completely deserted 
his y authorities, and silently selected a reading found in only one 
a MS and two ^ MSS. Such an unsupported attempt to rescue 
Chaucer’s metrical reputation seems ill-advised. “ It is not to be 
supposed,” remarks Professor Eoot candidly, “ that Chaucer wrote 
only lines of mechanically regular metre, nor that he always suc- 
ceeded in avoiding awkward constructions.’”-* The most notable 
divergences between the two editions arise in cases in which Skeat’s 
y MSS give the unrevised a reading, against Professor Boot’s re- 
vised version, as in the following (iii, 1393-1393) : 

To techen liem that they ben in the vyce 

And loveres nought, although they holde hem nyee. (Skeat) 

To teehen hem that coveytise is vice, 

And love is veitu, though men holde it nyce. (Root) 

From every point of view^ Professor EooPs advantage^ in such 
instances, is very great indeed.^*^ 

The other modern edition with which Professor Eoot inevitably 
comes into competition is the Globe (1898). This edition, like 
the one imder review, presents a ^ text of Troilus, and the basis 
of it is the MS J, used largely by Professor Eoot for correcting 
the text of Cp into a ^ text. But since after line 430 of Book IV 
J ceases to give a text, the effect upon the Globe edition is the 
printing of what is predominantly a text for the first two-thirds 
of the poem, and of what is predominantly an a text for the re- 
mainder.^^ The differences between the two editions, however, 
even within the last third of the poem, are not so numerous as one 
might expect. In the first 500 lines of Book V I find noteworthy 
differences in only 15 lines. In each case Professor Eoot has the 
advantage, either because the Globe editor follows the a reading of 
his chosen MS, or because he resorts to emendation or eclecticism.^^ 
In his primary task of producing a sound text, then, Profcwssor 
EooPs success is essentially complete. He has done far more than 
improve upon his editorial predecessors ; he has adopted a correct 
scientific method, and has followed it unswervingly. Upon the 

Wditionj p. Ixxxiv, 

After comparing the Skeat and Root texts throughout about 3000 
lines, I estimate that through the poem as .a whole the two texts probably 
show noteworthy differences in between 5. and 10' per cent, of the lines. 

See Root, Wditionf p. Ixx. 

S'* Through the poem as a whole the iGlobe edition probably differs from 
Root's, in a noteworthy way, in only one or two per cent Of the lines. 
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basia of the manuscripts now ayailable a better text is not to be 
expected or desired. 

The finality which characterizes the text conld not^ in the nature 
of things, be attained lor the annotation and commentary. In these 
matters the editor can only select from the mass of information and 
opinion in his possession at the moment of publication. He cannot 
conceivably satisfy the possible demands of each reader. The wise 
reader, ought, perhaps, to express gratitude for what is given 
rather than disappointment over what is withheld. The reviewer 
of so important a book, however, would be unworthy of his com- 
mission if he were silent as to the limitations that the editor has 
set for himself in this part of his labors. 

In his notes, at the end of the volume, devoted chiefly to literary 
elucidation of the text, Professor Eoot has Skeat as his sole com- 
petitor, He has very palpably surpassed his predecessor in the 
amount of mformation supplied, and the whole body of annotation 
is mvariably apt, lucid, and freshly evaluated. Without the slight- 
est charge of dereliction, or attempt at completeness, I venture to 
note a few types of omission. I myself should have been glad to 
have notes upon the following expressions: ilase df straw (iv, 
184)^®; feyned loves (v^ 1848)“^^; I, that god of loves servauntes 
serve (i, 15)^®; Tregentyll (Colophon of MS E).^® In certain 
notes, already very able, students of the poem might have been 
aided by specific references to studies presenting additional in- 
formation, or divergent views. The following are examples: 
IV, 953-1085 (Troilus on God^s foreknowledge) iii, 1420 (Por- 
tuna Major) v, 813-814 (Portrait of Criseyde)^®; v, 360-385 
(Pandarus on dreams) v, 1558 (aventail)®^; iv, 176-196 (Hec- 
tor^s befriending of Criseyde)^^; n, 1398 (Scene at the house of 
Deiphebus)®^; ii, 522-539 and ill, 15-17 (The terminology of 
Christianity applied to Courtly Love).®^ In the note on ii, 610- 
644 (see also p. xxx) Professor Eoot seems to infer from Filostrato 

®®See Brown, in 3fod, Lmg Notes, xxvi (1912), 210. 

®"See Mod. Lang. Notes, XL (1925), 2'72-273l 

Cf. servus servorum Dev of papal bulls j Dodd, (fourtly Love, p. 192. 

*®See Madan, Bvmmany Caialogm of Western Mss., m (1895), 318; 
McCormiek, in Furnivall Miscellany, London, 1901, p. 299; MacCracken, 
in Athmaeam, Feb. 29, 1908, p. 258. 

See Patch, in Jov/r. of Eng. and Germ. Philol., xvir (1918), 399-422. 

Ourry, in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxvur (1923), 94-96. 

See Griffin, in Jour, of Eng. and Germ. Philol., xx (192il), 39-46. 

®®Se 0 Curry, in Englisehe 0tudien, LViir (1924), 24-60. 

®^See Hamilton, in Modem Philology, iii (1906), 541-546. 

®® See Cuminings, The Indebtedness^ of ChoMo&r^s Works to the Italum 
Works of JBocmoeici (University of Cincinnati Studies, VoL x, Part 2), 
Cincinnati, 1916, pp. 71, 84-85. 

®®Se6 id., pp. 59-61. 

See Dodd, Oourtly Love, -pp, 191 ffi 
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II, 82 that Troilo and Pandaro ride past Criseida's window. I 
infer rather that the horse is invented by Chancer as part of the 
two brilliant riding-scenes which he adds to the story. 

In an illnminatmg note upon line 1797 of Book V Professor 
Boot observes, There is evidence in the poem itself that Chancer 
had in mind a public reading of his poem.^^ One regrets that the 
editor did not bring the evidence forward and comment upon it, 
especially in view of the fact that Chancer seems not to be of one 
mind in this matter. At times the poet seems to be writing for 
readers , and again, for (mditorsJ^^ A discussion of these facts 
would have been particularly appropriate in the present edition, 
since Professor Eo'oPs basic MS (Cp) contains a remarkable full- 
page painting which presumably represents Chaucer as reciting his 
poem to a courtly company.^^ 

Passing from the notes at the end of the volume to the introduc- 
tory commentary at the beginning, we find succinct essays upon 
authorship, date, sources, manuscripts, and text, — essays so ade- 
quate that a reviewer can merely record his admiration.®^ 

Professor EooPs modest declaration that he has not attempted 
aesthetic appraisals, except incidentally and by implication,^^ 

®®(See, for example, T, and 0. V, 270 (‘ Thow, redere’). 

«®See, for example, T. and C. i, 6; i, 450; ii, aO; li, 43-46, il, 1751; 
m, 499. 

See Boot, The Mmmcripts of Chamer^s Troilus, p. 7. Brusendorff 
( op. cit , ) lias recently published two reproductions of this painting ( Plates 
I and II), and has discussed it at ‘some length (pp. 19-25). On the general 
matter of the poet’s reading his works aloud see Tatlock, Development 
and Chronology, pp. 110-111, 170; Boot, in Duh. Mod. Lamg. Assoc., xxYiti 
(1913), pp. 42i, 429; L. M. Mott, The Byslem of Courtly Love, Boston, 
1896, p. 23; Kittredge, The Date of Chcmcer^s Troilus (Chaucer Society, 
Second Series, 42), p. 52; B. J. Holzknecht, Literary Patronage in the 
Middle Ages, Philadelphia, 1923, p. 80. 

®®Some students of the poem will probably feel that Professor Boot 
(See p. XXX, note 49) ought to have constructed a new table showing the 
indebtedness of Troilus to Pilosirato, to supersede the estimates of Bossetti 
and the tables of Skeat {Owford Chaucer, n, 461, 467, 474, 484, and 
494-495). Cummings {The IndeUedness, pp. 50-122) provides an abun- 
dance of suggestions for such a reconstruction; and B. Fischer’s, Zu den 
Kunstformen des mittelalierliohen Epos, Vienna, 1899, pp. 217-370, may 
still deserve consideration. To foot-note 115 on p, li might be added 
a reference to H. N. MacCracken, More Odd Texts of Chmoe'Ps ^ Troilus," 
in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxv (1910), 126-127. In connection with page xxix 
reference might be made to MacCracken’s The Source of Keats^s ‘ Eve of 
St. Agnes ^ {Modern Philology, v [1907], 145-152), especially since this 
same study was somewhat unfortunately overlooked by Cummings {The 
IndeUedness, p. 11). In connection with the excellent paragraph on 
Horace on p. xliii, one might refer to C. L. Wrenn, Chaucer^ s Knowledge 
of Horace, in Mod. Lang. Review, xviii (1923), 286-292. Wrenn suggests 
a source in Horace for T. <md 0. ii, 484-489,— a passage which Professor 
Boot does not annotate. 

Preface, p. vii 
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•will not blind the reader to the grace and originality of the intro- 
ductory sections concerning the personages, the eondnct of the 
action, and the moral import of the poem. Perhaps the most 
arresting observation here concerns the three stanzas of the epi- 
logue in which Chaucer adapts a passage from Teseide to the pur- 
pose of recounting the ascent of Troilus^’s soul to the eighth sphere. 
Prom this point of vantage Troilus for the first time discerns the 
vanity of earthly love and pleasure in comparison with the perfect 
felicity of heaven on which our hearts should be set. As this 
realization comes to him, 

in liym self he lough right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste. 

^“^He has taken life too seriously, remarks Professor Root; ^^now, 
like the poet who created him, he sees in life a high but comic 
irony. . . . The last we hear from Troilus is a peal of celestial 
laughter/^ I confess that in the brilliant passage from which I 
can quote only too briefly. Professor Root seems to me to deal 
somewhat violently with both the words of the text and the spirit 
of the epilogue. I cannot believe that when Chaucer wrote of 
Troilus that ^^in hym self he lough (^^he laughed within him- 
self he meant to launch peal of celestial laughter.-’^ 

My trifling suggestions as to modifications and additions, how- 
ever, are truly negligible in the presence of Professor EooPs com- 
manding achievement. He has set a new standard for the editing 
of Chaucer. He has produced a volume worthy of the great poem 
which it presents. A higher tribute would be difficult to phrase. 

Karl Yooto. 

Tale University, 


Bucher des Miiieldiers herausgegeben von Pribdrich von der 
Leyen. Miinchen. P. Bruckmann A. G. 

Band I. Wunder und Taten der Keiligen von Goswin Peenkbn. 

Miinchen, 19^5. pp. xxxi, 234. M. 9. 

Band II. Sagen und Geschichien aus dem Men Frmlreich und 
England von Werner Schwartzkopfe und Maja Schwartz- 
KOPEE. Miinchen, 1925. pp. xx, 315. M. 10. 


<md a V, 180M82'7. 
Bditionj pp. 2diX"L 
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Band III. Tristan und Isold von Eeiebeiob: Kanki. Miinehen/ 
1925. pp. 283. M. 10. 

Band IV. Marchen, Fabeln und Schwmlce von Eekst Tegethoff. 
Miinchen, 1925. pp. xv, 387. M. 11. 

The literary enterprise, of which the four volumes here reviewf‘d 
are the beginning, is so admirably planned, and, thus far, equally 
admirably executed, that it deserves the cordial welcome of scholars 
everywhere and the careful attention of students of mediaeval litera- 
ture. The name of the editor is a sufficient guarantee of the 
scholarly nature of the undertaking, and is favorably known to the 
lovers of marchen in all lands. He is the author of an admirable 
little book on stories; Das Marchen, 2nd ed., 1917, and of an 
edition of the Household Tales of the Grimms, 1912, two volumes. 
He IS more widely known by his editorship (with Paul Zaunert) 
of Die Marchen der W eltliteratur, published by Diederichs in Jena 
since 1912, comprising some twenty-eight volumes devoted to the 
tales of all parts of the globe. 

The object of the present series, in the words of the editor is 
to display the middle ages in their extent in time and space and 
history and in the unity of its civilization, the world which the 
millenium from the migration of nations to the Eeformation em- 
braces, blends into one great organism the eastern and western, 
Germanic and Christian elements and yet again leads each land 
and each civilization to its individual development. This aim is 
to be realized chiefly by the choice, interpretation and characteri- 
zation of the mediaeval witnesses in order that the mediaeval life 
in its amazing fulness and thousandfold distinctness may spread 
itself before the reader living and powerful. 

The documents of the middle ages, poems, chronicles, learned 
and religious confessions shall ever speak. The world above and 
below, chivalry and Christianity, minstrel and priest, hilarity and 
inclination to adventure, profound earnestness and absorption in 
God, all shall arise before us fresh and direct. — The speech of the 
middle ages in its youthful strength and charm, its lofty spiritual 
contents and wonderful formal culture few have heard as they 
should be heard. It acts in our time like a miracle and is able 
to revive our present everywhere. — The mediaeval pictures, espe- 
cially the pictures of the mediaeval manuscripts, shall show us 
the times as they saw themselves; there is a treasure of repre- 
sentations of the mediaeval ecclesiastical, chivalric and popular 
life, an enchanted world, which shall serve as an incomparable 
ornament to our Bucher des MUielalters. 

A series of books, such as we here plan, is demanded by the 
science of the present day which strives after a new cosmopolitan- 
ism. The editors of the volumes are well-known proven scholars, 
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they address themselves in a language intelligible to all^ to the 
wide circle of the cultivated and impressionaMe. The fact that 
in these volumes the middle ages reveal themselves, that in them 
word and picture are united richly and clearly and in perfect re- 
production, distinguishes them from all other publications/^ 

Let us now see how the above aims have been realized. The 
first volume is devoted to the acts and miracles of the saints, 
beginning with those recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels. Then 
follow examples taken from the great mediaeval repertories: 
Gregory's Dialogues, the Vitae Patrum, Legenda Aurea, Caesarius 
of Heisterbach^s Dialogus Miraculorum, etc. There is an excellent 
historical introduction and a concise bibliography precedes each 
class of legends, and the individual stories are provided with notes 
showing their origin and diffusion. Besides a list of the saints 
mentioned there is a very useful index of the incidents of the 
legends. There are sixteen full-page illustrations taken from 
German, French and Netherlandish MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, besides two from MSS. of the beginnmg of the 
sixteenth century; all from collections of the legends of the saints 
and breviaries in the state libraries of Munich and Vienna. Six 
of these illustrations are admirably reproduced in colors. 

The editor of the second volume says that it has been his wish 
to show how the people of Gaul, between the Vosges and the ocean, 
grew to a consciousness of a peculiar nation and to a new form 
of epic in the youthful Old-French language. The book then is 
a collection of Latin and Old-French monuments, each of which 
represents a step or a new side of this development of mediaeval 
life, and each elucidates the other. These monuments begin with 
extracts from Merovingian chronicles in Latin, and are followed 
by early Old-French ecclesiastical hymns: Saint Eulalia, Saint 
Leger^ etc. Then come the heroic chansons de gestes : the Chanson 
de Roland and other similar poems; the rhymed chronicles (the 
Crusades, Wace, etc.), and, finally, Old-French prose of the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries, comprising extracts from Ville- 
hardouin, the Menestrel de Reims, the biographies of the Trou- 
badours, Joinville, Froissart and Philippe de Commynes. The 
carefully selected extracts are usually accompanied by an intro- 
duction and there is a prefatory list of works consulted. The 
extracts are sufficiently long (in the case of Chanson de Roland 
covering pp. 33-73) to give a good idea of the author and the 
period. The illustrations are sixteen m number, seven of them 
are from the Bayeux Tapestry, and six are beautifully reproduced 
in colors. 

I shall examine the fourth volume out of its numerical order 
as it properly belongs with the first and second, being a volume 
of extracts from the stories, jests, and fables of all the lands of 
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Europe: Latiri;, Celtic, Erench, German, Dutch, ScandinaYian, 
English, Italian and Spanish, Eor the first category the editor 
has drawn on such works as the Seven Wise Masters, the Disciplina 
Olericahs, the Gesta Romanorum, etc. The Celtic extracts are 
from Jacobis CelUc Fairy Tales (Condla^’s journey to the other 
world), the Voyage of Maildun, the Mahinogion, etc. The French 
element is represented by examples from Chretien de Troyes, Marie 
de France, Aucassin and Nicolette, the Fabliaux, etc. The German 
contingent is taken from the epic poems of Wolfram of Eschenbach, 
Gottfried of Strassburg^s Tristan and Isolde, von der Hagen^s 
Oesamtahenteuer, Gerhard von Minden^s Falehi, etc. Holland is 
represented by one extract only, the Land of Cocagne. The Scan- 
dinavian extracts are from the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson, 
the Hamlet story from Saxo-Grammatieus, etc. England is shown 
in Thomas the Rhymer, Gawain and the Green Knight, the Wife 
of Bath's Tale, King Lear, from Layamon^s Brut, etc. Southern 
Europe is shown by Italian stories from the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
Boccaccio, Sachetti, Sercambi, Poggio^s Facetiae, Masuccio Saler- 
nitano, etc. Spam has four stories: the Dean of Santiago, the 
King's New Clothes, both from the Conde Lucanor, and a romance, 
Gonde Alarcos. This long list of stories is closed by an extract 
from Don Quixote (i. 6), where the Priest and the Barber sit in 
judgement on the Eomances of Chivalry in the KnighPs library. 
The method adopted by the editor of the second volume of the 
series has been followed here; viz. a prefatory note is given to 
each extract or class of extracts. These introductions are often 
of considerable length and constitute a valuable feature of the 
work. At the end are the usual literary references and a very 
full index of incidents. The sixteen plates, five in colors, are 
admirably executed. 

The volumes thus far examined have contained miscellaneous 
extracts from longer sources; the third volume is devoted entirely 
to a single work, one of the most famous, however, of all the 
mediaeval romances, Tristan and Isolde. The lovers of Sir Walter 
Scott will recall that he was the first to awaken an interest in 
the comparative study of this great poem. In 1804 he published 
the English version contained in the Auchinleck Ms, in the Ad- 
vocates'" Library, Edinburgh. Scott knew the Welsh accounts, the 
fra^ent of the Folie Tristan in the Douce Ms., the Lai du Chevre- 
feuille of Marie de France, and the French prose romance. As 
Golther says, he knew that Chretien de Troyes had written a poem 
on Tristan. ScotPs national prejudice, however, led him to as- 
cribe the English poem to Thomas of Ercildoune and to make it 
the source of the French versions. Scott clung to his belief in 
the antiquity of the version he published and in the last novel 
he wrote, Castle Dangerous, he makes the minstrel Bertram offer 
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as a pretext for his Yisit to the Castle his desire to seek the poems 
of Thomas of Ercildoune said to be preserved in the fortress. 

Another personal allusion may be made here to an American 
scholar, whose untimely death has cut short her valuable labors in 
this field. I allude to Mrs. Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, to whose 
memory this volume is appropriately dedicated by the editor. 

The contents of the volume are briefly as follows: the Celtic 
Tristan poetry, the Forest life; the oldest Tristan epic, the Love 
potion, Isolde of the White Hand. Then follow extracts from the 
poems of Eilhart of Oberg, Beroul; the episodic poems of Marie 
de France alluded to above, the NighUngale .tiom Donmi des 
AmantSj the Folie Tristan; and copious selections from the great 
poems of Thomas and Gottfried of Strassburg. A concluding 
chapter is devoted to the vicissitudes of the Tristan poems in the 
later middle ages in France, Germany and Iceland. Bibliographi- 
cal references are given in the notes to the text. The illustrations 
in this volume, seventeen in number, four in colors, deserve special 
mention, and have received unusually full explanations from the 
editor. Five are reproductions of the Wienhauser tapestries, and 
one from the tapestry formerly at Erfurt, and now in the Yictoria 
and Albert Museum. Two of the Bozen frescoes are given and two 
plates are devoted to the carvings of the St. Petersburg casket. 
Several plates are devoted to the Chertsey tiles, which Professor 
E. S. Loomis has made the wsubject of a special work published by 
the University of Illinois, 1916. 

In concluding this notice the reviewer wishes to express his 
admiration of the outward form as well as of the intellectual con- 
tents of this remarkable series. The paper, print, illustrations, 
are worthy of the highest praise. The inward arrangement and 
strict scholarship are united with an interesting style, and afford 
fascinating reading for those who have no special knowledge of 
the subjects treated in these four volumes. If these works, or 
similar ones, could be put into the hands of college students they 
could not fail to attract them to the study of a fascinating period 
and perhaps fix for the future their field of work. The series 
deserves translation, and we are glad to say that the worthy pub- 
lisher hopes to continue the enterprise with volumes on Travels 
and Adventures, Polk songs and Love songs, the Edda, Masters of 
Mysticism, the Arabians, the Prayer Book, etc. 

T. F. Cbaot:, 

Cornell UmrerBity. 
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The MerveilUux in the Epic, By Ealph C. Williams. Paris: 

Cliampioii^ 1925. Pp. 162. 

The author of this volume is to be congratulated on the useful 
purpose for which his book was planned. Nothing more illumin- 
ates for later readers the literature of a past age than some knowl- 
edge of the critical ideas whose inhuence it felt ; and the tracing 
of a single aspect of critical theory in its development through an 
extended period or series of periods is often far more enlightening 
than a more general treatment of literary criticusm as a whole. 
And so a work of more limited scope, such as the present study, 
might quite well be, in certain ways, of greater service than the 
general treatises, monumentally valuable in themselves, of (for 
example) Spingarn, Saintsbury, or (in a somewhat narrower field) 
Bacci and Trabalza. Cases in point, already touching on the sub- 
ject of the Merveilleux, are Hippolyte EigaulPs excellent IIi<iloire 
de la Querelle des Audens ei des Modernes, which appeared exactly 
seventy years ago (Pans, 1856), and also the more recent work 
of the Jesuit P. V. Delaporte: Du Merveilleux dans la LiUeraiure 
Frangaise sous le regne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1891), an admirably 
clear and adequate treatment (despite some slight religious bias) 
of the matter in the last five chapters of the present volume ; though 
the latter treats the eighteenth century (Chapter Five) in more 
detail. 

Essentially, Professor Williams’ book summarizes for us French 
ideas during three centuries on the whole matter of the Merveilleux 
in the epic, and throughout emphasizes especially the conflict oC 
opinions between the advocates of a pagan supernatural and those 
of the Christian. The author wisely limits himself to considering 
the theoretical discussions of the epic marvellous alone, without 
attempting to take up the marvellous in practice, as manifested in 
the epic poetry itself. He divides his matter under seven headings : 
Introduction; I. The Marvelous in Greece, Borne, and Italy; II. 
The Sixteenth Century; III. The Seventeenth Century, The Advo-- 
cates of the Merveilleux chrHien; IV. The Seventeenth Century, 
The Partisans of the Pagan Marvelous; V. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; and Conclusion. An extensive bibliography follows, arranged 
in the main chronologically; but there is unfortunately no index, 
nor even an analytical table of contents. This lack largely handi* 
caps the reference value of the volume ; it is to he hoped that, if a 
second edition of the book should he forthcoming, this defect may 
be supplied. And with the possibility of a second edition in mind, 
the following comments may perhaps be found of use: (1) It 
would, perhaps, make for greater clearness if the theorists discussed 
in the various categories and suh-eategories were treated with more 
regard to the chronological order of the expression of their ideas. 
On pp. 134-135, for example, we read: 
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La Harpe does not agree with those who censure Tasso for employing 
magic, for he thinks that the enchanted forest produces a splendid effect. 
He, however, agrees with Boileau in saying that Tasso’s magic would not 
have greatly succeeded if it had not been for Clorinde and Armide, and he 
admits that the magic of the G^erusalemme libercbta would not please in 
the Senrmde. L’Abbd Goujet believes that magic is essential to the Chris- 
tian poem which one wishes to qualify as epic and praises Tasso’s use of 
magic. Chateaubriand laments the fact that Tasso’s timidity forced him 
to employ the little springs of magic instead of a more rounded marvelous, 
for magic is a marvelous of a lesser kind. Le Moyne believes that magic 
can be employed but sparingly, but this is not Marmontel’s idea for he 
sees in it a vast field of fiction where one can allow one’s imagination to 
roam untrammeled. Baillet. . . . 

These writers expressed their opinions in the years 1797^ 1730 c., 
1800, 1658, 1760 c., and 1685, respectively; in the absence of foot- 
notes (of which, incidentally, there is something of a lack all 
through the book, more than nine-tenths of the opinions quoted 
lackmg all reference to page or even work), the less informed 
reader is likely to be misled by making the quite pardonable sup- 
position that the citations are more or less in chronological order. 
This observation applies throughout; and, except for the division 
into centuries, the reader is given no opportunity of tracing the 
development of the various ideas. (S) In several passages the 
expression does not make the sense quite clear. It is hard to teU, 
for example, whether the He of the last clause in the following 
lines should refer to Marmontel, Frain de Tremblay, or Tatien : 

It is not in modern poetry that one should seek the marvelous, it would 
be out of place, says Marmontel. The only thing that can be admitted 
is an allegory rather than the marvelous properly so-called. We read in 
the work of Frain de Tremblay that Tatien had said that if one reduced 
what the poets said to an allegorical meaning, the gods of the pagans 
would he annihilated. He makes fun of a certain Metrodore de Lamp- 
sagne . . . (p, 110). 

There are a number of similar cases which might well be clarified 
for the benefit of the uninformed reader. Occasionally a passage 
is a little obscure for other reasons; e. g. (on p. M) : 

In the preface to the last twelve books of La Puoelle, Chapelain says 
that judges will observe . . , whether sacred things have been treated 
with reverence and whether in the employment of angels, saints, and 
demons, whether or not a reasonable emulation of the use of pagan 
divinities has not been evident, and also the avoidance of confounding 
good religion with bad, and uniting matters which are mutually antago- 
nistic, possessing only an absolute incompatibility. 

A few phrases, too, such as " poetic persons ” (meaning personifi- 
cations), "moral personages” {athgoriccH -figures), "fables” 
(mythology) , "the portrait of Renown” (the ^gure of Rumour), 
etc., might he, perhaps, either defined or simplified for the under- 
standing of the less sophisticated. (3) The use of vernacular titles in 
place of the original Latin should probably rather be avoided; and 
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the names of literary characters might possibly (in an English work)^ 
better be quoted in the original form. So for Pharsale read Phar- 
sdlia (p. 11), for Antoniade read Vita Divi Anionii (p- 13), for 
Parto della Vergine read Be Pariu Virgims (p. 14), for Oliristiade 
read Christias etc.; and (p. 114 and passim) for ''Eenand’' 
read ‘^^Einaldo/^ for ^^Ebalde’^ read ‘^^Ubaldo,^^ for ^^Annide’^ 
read ''Armida,'' and so following. (4) In Chapter Two, either 
the contents of the chapter or else the summary conclusion on p. 22 
might be in some way modified. The conclusion runs : It is very 
evident then, that . . . the epic poetry of the sixteenth century 
and the theoretical pronouncements are in^ most part entirely 
pagan.^^ The last phrase doubtless is correct; l)ut the chapter has 
not really shown it. Only five writers have up to this point been 
mentioned; of these, three are cited as frankly anti-pagan, while the 
only two paganists, Konsard and Tristan ITIermite, who, though in- 
cluded here (p. 19), belongs in the seventeenth century, both speci- 
fically apologise for introducing pagan figures. (5) Minor corri- 
genda: p. 14, 1. 17, for (1587) read (1586) ; ibid. 1. 18, for (1594) 
read (composed in 1594); ibid. 1. 20, for (1603) read (1585: 
composed at least twenty years earlier) ; p. 16, L 23, for Bernardo 
Tasso states . . . read Elsewhere Giraldi states . . . ; and ibid., 
footnote, read . . . , Padova, ii, 307. [The letter in question, 
though printed with the Leiiere of Bernardo Tasso, is by G.-B. 
Giraidi (Cinthio).] ; p. 37, L 15, omit that ; p. 141, 1. 8, for Elhica 
read Ethnica; p. 148, 1. 5, 1706. Saint-Evremond. — Oeuvres, iv, 

Londres.^^ : the main pertinent work of this author, Du merveilhux 
qui se trouve dans les poemes des anciens, might have been cited 
under 1688; p. 151, 1. 13, ‘^^1761. Trailh. — Querelles liUeraires, 
Paris.*^^: further bibliographical details would be helpful: no such 
writer is known to Lanson, nor even any for whose name this could 
conceivably he a misprint; p. 152, 1. 28 f., read letierari ifaUani 
In the bibliography throughout, it would be helpful to include at 
least initials of all writers; especially when, e. g., ^‘^Eacine means 
not the grand poete but his son, Louis Eacine. There are also in 
the bibliography some minor typographical and linguistic incon- 
sistencies which can readily be corrected. (6) The following writ- 
ers cited in the text should be included in the bibliography : Balzac 
(pp. 27, 135, etc.), Delille (p. 4), Strada (p. 61), Voltaire, Me- 
moires pour Vhistoire des sciences et des arts (pp. 89-90), Calvel 
(pp. 92, 111), Cocci, Leitre sur la Eenriade (p. 100), Lancelin 
(p. Ill), ei ah Opinions of these and other writers are cited, often 
at some length, without mention (in most cases) even of the work 
involved. The interesting little volume usually ascribed to Eran- 
gois de Oalli^res, Hisioire poeiigue des anciens et des modernes, 
on which Swift seems undoubtedly to have modelled his more 
famous Battle of the BooTcs, was also worthy of inclusion both in 
text and bibliography. It should be noted in conclusion that the 
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■proof-reading seems to have been surprisingly well done. Although 
printed in France, and apparently in some haste, not a single mis- 
spelled English word or name appears. Felicitous M. Champion! 

Walter L. Bullock. 

Bryn Maior College. 


An Exflanaiory Course in General Language, developed by Lxjot 
Mallaey Bugbee and others. Pp. xii + 258. Benj. H. 
Sanborn and Co.^ New York, 1926. 

The Gateway to English, by H, A, Tbeble and G. H. Vallins. 
Pp. iv + 107. Oxford University Press^, American Branch. 
New York, 1926. $0.70. 

Both the books under review were written for use in the first- 
year class of the secondary school. They therefore are not of im- 
mediate interest to the college and university teachers whom this 
journal primarily serves. At the same time, the university men 
certainly ought to keep up with what is being done in the secondary 
schools, and the authors of high-school text-books may find it 
worth their while to hear what the university men have to say. 
And let me say, first of all, that both books are attempts to meet 
real needs, to solve real problems. The authors of General Lan- 
guage tell us that they purpose ^^to offer all pupils the story of 
the development of language in general, and in particular an 
understanding of the historical place of their own language*— 
English; ... to present a foretaste of the study of foreign lan- 
guage . . . . ; to give the individual pupil^ his teachers, and his 
parents some basis for judging whether he should continue the 
study of a specific language further; . . These are good aims. 
An explanatory course well carried out along those lines ought to 
be a useful thing. If then the book under review is not wholly 
successful, that is not the fault of the idea behind it. The trouble 
lies rather in the scholarship of the authors. The book ought to 
have been written by a grammarian of distinction. The authors 
may retort that no grammarian undertook the task, and they did, 
as well as they could, a job that otherwise would have been left 
undone. Quite so. And yet it is a pity that no expert was avail- 
able, if only to correct obvious errors. Let me give a few illus- 
trations of what I mean. On p. xii we find a linguistic map of 
Europe (an excellent idea in itself). Here practically the whole 
of Scotland (including the Lowlands I) and all Ireland except one. 
corner, are shaded to mark Gaelic-speaking territory, and Lettish 
and Lithuanian are put down under the heading Slavonic lan- 

5 
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guages/^ The authors seem positive that paleolithic man ^^had 
developed no regular system oi language (p. 8). They attempt 
to explain how language arose, but seem unfamiliar with the 
works of such authorities as Jespersen. They tell of the develop- 
ment of writing, but leave out the syllabary. For their ideas 
about race, they depend on Madison Grant’s Passing of (he Great 
Race, a work which they specifically rec'omnicnd to the teacher. 
They lay upon the poor philologists the burden of saying that 
‘^^the original Aryan language probably originated about 3000 
B. C., in the northern part of Europe amongst the ISTordic people 
(p. 20). They promote the popular superstition that English is a 
mixed language (p. 22), and they echo the belief that Chaucer 
is ‘^^the father of the English language (p. 37), Fecdless to 
say, they attribute primarily or even exclusively to the Norniai’ 
Conquest the changes that made Old into Middle English. They 
explain that French r should always be trilled, either at the end 
of the tongue or with the palate. The latter pronunciation is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an American (p. 99). One would cer- 
tainly agree to the last statement, and one might add that it would 
be exceedingly difficult for a Frenchman too. They tell us that 
the Germans are Nordics, though they admit that in Wdrttembcrii 
there are traces of Alpines (p. 176). Under Names of Bo,ys^’ 
we find a long list of Teutonic names, including Alfred, and a 
short list of Anglo-Saxon names, including the Scandinavian 
Harold, I judge that Teutonic here means ^ German ^ rather than 
^ Germanic.^ Under Names of Girls” I miss the Anglo- 
Saxon” Audrey, The authors seem to be under the impression 
that the Eomans conquered all the British Isles; indeed, a pupil, 
unless he were wide awake, would get the idea that Julius Caesar 
himself had done this (pp. 30 ff.). We are also told that about 
560 A. D. Eomc was sacked by the Goths and Vandals, and the 
great power of Kome was ended” (p. 30). In sum, the authoTt? 
have not given us a book as trustworthy as a high-school text-book 
ought to be. 

The same cannot be said of The Gateway to English, which 
strikes me as a good job. The authors enliven their pages with ail 
manner of drawings, which serve to make vivid and concrete the 
points which they make. These drawings ought to make grammar 
interesting to the dullest of school-children. The book was written 
to fit the English school-system, however, and I do not know 
whether the English departments in American high-schools would 
take to it. 

Kemp Malokb. 

Johns Hopkins XJnmersity, 
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Trohadorgedichte. Dreissig Siiiche aliprovenzalischer Lyrih. Zum 
ersten Male Jcrit'isch hearbeitet von Adolf Kolsek. (Sammlung 
romanischer Ubungstexte, YI, Band). Ilalle, Niemeyer, 1925. 

Professor Kfolsen of Berlin is an unwearied editor of Provengal 
texts. After his edition of Giraut de Borneil and his interrupted 
Gediohte der Trobadors, he has now prepared a collection of SO 
hitherto unedited songs by some 23 troubadours. It includes speci- 
mens of all the more important lyric forms: 16 cmsos, 4 sirventes, 
4 tensos, 6 partimens. Footnotes give some variants^ as well as 
suggestions as to the interpretation of unusual words nr construc- 
tions. A short glossary and a list of proper names are added. The 
texts have been carefully edited, with understanding and acuteness. 
Unfortunately, the editor has relied, for his apparatus criticus, on 
previous reprints and copies which are not always trustworthy. He 
has not collated the MSS. himself, nor consulted those which have 
not been printed. Thus, the numerous and valuable MSS. preserved 
in the Biblioth^ue nationale have been entirely neglected, save in 
so far as they happen to occur in Mahnos reprints. The latter, as 
is well known, are often incorrect. Professor Kolsen has also 
introduced at times his own emendations (distinguished usually by 
italics). These are not always fortunate and could have been 
avoided by the use of the other MSS. Moreover, some variants of 
the MSS. used are omitted, or are given incorrectly. 

I propose to take as an example piece no. 3, a canso by Albert 
de Sestaron,^ preserved in the MSS. ACEDGIKMTa/. Of these 
Prof. K. was able to use only ADGa. First it may be noted that 
his strophe order is not found in any MS. The order as found in 
the various MSS.^ is as follows: AGIKa (12 3 6 5), DEMT 
(1265 4), 0 (12645). The original order was evidently: 
12 3 6 5 4. The editor was probably induced to change it by 
metrical considerations. The same rimes being repeated in a dif- 
ferent order in the first three strophes,^ he evidently thought that 
the last three should repeat this arrangement. But the poet, by 
an ingenious device, rarely found among the troubadours, reverses 
the order, strophe IV having the same arrangement of rimes as 
III; V as II; and VI as I. 

As to the text of this song, K. nowhere indicates his MS, base. 
He has' apparently mainly followed D, without hesitating to intro- 
duce emendations of his own where the text seemed to require it. 
A comparison of the Paris MSS. indicates the following changes : 

^ It is iSTo. 16, 9 of Bartsch^s Gnmdriss. 

® The MS. f contaiirs only the first two strophes. 

®The rime scheme is as follows; lahhcodedj Ildaaeehebj 
III bddccaea. 
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V, 15: Per merce-us free que no m'aiatz salvatge. Aiaiz is an 
emendation of the editor. The MSS. CEIKM read: que no'us 
sia salvatge/ which is evidently correct^ and which gives a different 
sense. 

vv. 25-32. This strophe (found in D) is thus printed by the editor : 

Tenez vil me e mas chanzos: 

Bepuis no* m voletz far nuill be, 

Faiiliz que* ns plevist, per ma fe,® 

Si tot VOS et^^! e bell* e d*aut lignatge. 

Lo bes, qu’e* us voill, es egal del paratge, 

E s*eu enanz ne* us die vostra lausor, 

A VOS sui horn e amics e servire; 

Ben me podetz penre per servidor. 

This strophe is also found in CEMT. The MS. G presents the 
following reading;, which is in all respects superior to that recon- 
stituted by Kolsen : 

Betenez me e mas ebansos, 

Pnis no - m voletz far autre be, 

Faitz ® qu’eu vos plevisc, per ma fe. 

Si tot VOS etz bella e d*aut lignatge/ 

Lo bens que* us voill es egal ® lo coratge; 

E se* us enanz ni die vostra lausor, 

E VOS sui bom et amanz e servire, 

Ben me podetz penre per servidor. 

Y, 36. semblanZj found in AGIKT, seems to me preferable to 
plazers, given by CDEMa and adopted by Kolsen. 

V. 48. Ara sapehatz la dolor e • 1 martire, 

Don ieu sui tant destreitz et enojos. 

Here Kolsen changes enveios, found in all the MSS. without excep- 
tion, to enojos, without indicating the emendation. The reading 
enveios, however, provides one of the antithetic paradoxes beloved 
by the troubadours, and should be kept : “ Know now the pain 
and torment by which I am so afflicted and of which I am so 
desirous.” 

Moreover, K. has failed to give the following variants of the 
MSS. (ADGa) at his disposition: in D; ® v. I destreit; v. 31 
Eu VOS son; v. 37 E la iocTia don vos vei gen rire; v. 44 Qui tant 


in agreement with the unexpressed 


* Salvatge is here tbe neuter form, 
subject of sia. 

® Kolsen makes no comment on this bizarre line. 

• I interrupt faitz as a substantive, in apposition with me e mas chansos 
of V. 2o : deeds wbicb I dedicate to you, by my faitb/* 

J Tbe hiatus hella e is a license wbicb many troubadours permit tbem- 
selyes cwcasionally. Cf. for example Bernart de Ventadorn (edition Appel), 
8, 19 dhra e d’esmai; 13, 52 mrgonha e poor, etc. 

® 13 gal is here the preposition. 

® According to photographs in my possession. 
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cela. In G : v. 18 gram; y. 31 amic; v. 43 gmnz. In a : v. 13 
qi me faz; v. 34 vostre. The following variants are incorrectly 
given: 8 de AD {del in both MSS .) ; 14 des ienc D (the MS. has 
renc) ; 43 lanira D (the MS. has la tra^ la terra, as in the text). 

Space is lacking to examine in a similar way the other piecevS 
contained in this edition. I do not^ however, wish to imply that 
all would show the same omissions and errors as this one.^^ In 
general, the text is well established and readable. But this example 
will suffice, I think, to prove that Professor Kolsen^s critical appa- 
ratus cannot be trusted by scholars without recourse to the MSS. 
Many of the songs, moreover, are quite difficult to understand, and 
one would have liked more interpretation and commentary than he 
has seen fit to give us. A translation would in many cases have 
been most acceptable. But the book is useful, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents, in a readable form, a number of songs not easily accessible 
elsewhere. As such, it deserves a hearty welcome. 

William P. Shepaed. 

Hamilton College. 


The Standard of American Speech and Other Papers, by Peed 
Newton Scott. Pp. vi -|- 345. AUyn and Bacon, New 
York, 1936. 

In this Tolume Professor Scott has gathered together a number 
of papers contributed to learned and popular journals during the 
past twenty years or so. The volume is thus a miscellany; it con- 
tains papers that range from The Accentual Structure of I salable 
English Phrases to Carlyle’s Dante and even A Fable of Bidpai. 
Nevertheless, everything in the book can be classified either as 
philology or as pedagogy. In his capacity of philologist Professor 
Scott has a wide range, but reveals a partiality for the linguistic 
side. In his capacity of teacher he shows himself tolwant and 
objective, and interested primarily, not in methods but in results. 
This attitude is that of the true magister, of course, and one can 
only envy those who have had the privilege of sitting at his feet. 
The book makes pleasant reading, for both layman and scholar, 

According to the edition of Bertoni in the publications of the Geaell- 
aohaft far romanische Litteraiur, Band 28, pp. 254-5. 

“According to the edition of Bertoni; II cammiere provemeale di 
Berrnrt Amoroa (Friteurg, 1911). 

“For example, I have examined doaely the piece No. 7 (Daude de 
Fradas, 17), and although there are to be found many minor errors in the 
variants, and although the MSS. CEIBMK have not been considered, there 
is nothing which calls for a change in the text as established by £. 
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and by reason of its sanity, its vision, and its trustworthiness, it 
has earned a place in many a well -selected library. 

I find myself in almost continual agreement with Mr. Scott, as 
he makes his points, and so I have little to offer by way oC correc- 
tion or adverse comment. On p. 4 he labeks just fahnaj as Lon- 
donese. But surely no Londoner ever said fahnnj! The pronunci- 
ation is characteristic of foreigners making mistakes in trying to 
learn English; I have also heard it in the mouths of Americans 
who thought they were speaking as the English do. A true Lon- 
doner pronounces fancy with a front a. On p. 22 Mr. Scott speaks 
of a philologist when he evidently means linguist. And on p. 85 
I find this shocking statement: have read [English] litera- 

ture in its whole extent from Chaucer down.^^ How long will 
people keep on calling Chaucer the earliest English writer? Mr. 
Scott certainly knows better; he knows and enjo^’S Beowulf, oC 
course ; and yet he here falls in with the popular notion that Eng- 
lish literature began in the fourteenth century. No wonder Miss 
Harriet Monroe tells us that our present-day American poets are 
"" shaking hands with the poets of Chaucer^s time and are broad- 
casting the idea of poetry gained when the English language was 
being formed from the Anglo-Saxon and Erench.^^ ^ And with Mr. 
Scoiffs example before us we are not surprised to find a reviewer 
in the New RepuUic^ swallowing with child-like faith the re- 
minder that French poetry is some centuries older than Eng- 
lish.^^ Is Old English by any chance Anglo-Saxon in Mr. Scotffs 
nomenclature? If so, that fact would explain, though it would 
not justify, his apparent tendency to forget that there is such a 
thing as Old English literature, 

Kemp Malone. 

Johns JtopMns University, 


^ I quote from a news despatch in the Baitimore Bmnmg Sun, May 21, 
® Oct. 6, 1926, p. 200, col. 1 bottom. 
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